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INTEODUCTION  TO  QDENTIN  DUEWAED 


Thb  scene  of  this  roiioance  is  laid  in  the  15th  centuxy,  when 
the  feudal  sjstem,  which  had  been  the  sinews  and  nerves  of 
national  defence,  and  the  spirit  of  chiyaliy,  by  which,  as  by 
a  vivifying  soul,  that  system  was  animated,  began  to  be 
innovated  upon  and  abandoned  by  those  grosser  characters  who 
centred  their  sum  of  happiness  in  procuring  the  personal  objects 
on  which  they  had  fixed  their  own  exclusive  attachment.  The 
same  egotism  had  indeed  displayed  itself  even  in  more  primitive 
ages ;  but  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  openly  avowed  as  a  pro- 
fessed principle  of  action.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  had  in  it  this 
point  of  excellence,  that  however  overstrained  and  fantastic 
many  of  its  doctrines  may  appear  to  us,  they  were  all  founded 
on  generosity  and  self-denial,  of  which  if  the  earth  were 
deprived,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  the  existence  of 
virtue  among  the  human  race. 

Among  those  who  were  the  first  to  ridicule  and  abandon  the 
self-denying  principles  in  which  the  young  knight  was  instructed, 
and  to  which  he  was  so  carefully  trained  up,  Louis  the  Eleyenth 
of  France  was  the  chief.  That  sovereign  was  of  a  character  so 
purely  selfish — so  guiltless  of  entertaining  any  purpose  uncon- 
nected with  his  ambition,  coyetousness,  and  desire  of  selfish 
enjoyment,  that  he  almost  seems  an  incarnation  of  the  devil 
himself,  permitted  to  do  his  utmost  to  corrupt  our  ideas  of 
honour  in  its  very  source.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  Louis 
possessed  to  a  great  extent  that  caustic  wit  which  can  turn 
into  ridicule  all  that  a  man  does  for  any  other  person's  advan- 
tage but  his  own,  and  was,  therefore,  peculiarly  qualified  to 
play  the  part  of  a  cold-hearted  and  sneering  fiend. 

in  this  point  of  view,  Goethe's  conception  of  the  character 
and  reasoning  of  Mephistophiles,  the  tempting  spirit  in  the 
singular  play  of  Fcuust^  appears  to  me  more  happy  than  that 
which  has  been  formed  by  Byron,  and  even  than  the  Satan  of 
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Milton.  These  last  great  authors  have  given  to  the  Evil 
Principle  something  which  elevates  and  dignifies  his  wickedness — 
a  sustained  and  unconquerable  resistance  against  Omnipotence 
itself,  a  lofty  scorn  of  suffering  compared  with  submission,  and 
all  those  points  of  attraction  in  the  Author  of  Evil  which  have 
induced  Bums  and  others  to  consider  him  as  the  hero  of  the 
Paradise  Lott.  The  great  German  poet  has,  on  the  contrary, 
rendered  his  seducing  spirit  a  being  who,  otherwise  totally 
unimpassioned,  seems  only  to  have  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing,  by  his  persuasions  and  temptations,  the  mass  of 
moral  evU,  and  who  calls  forth  by  his  seductions  those  slumber- 
ing passions  which  otherwise  might  have  allowed  the  human 
being  who  was  the  object  of  the  evil  spirit's  operations  to  pass 
the  tenor  of  his  life  in  tranquillity.  For  this  purpose  Mephis- 
tophiles  is,  like  Louis  XL,  endowed  with  an  acute  and  depre- 
ciating spirit  of  caustic  wit,  which  is  employed  incessantly  in 
undervaluing  and  vilifying  all  actions  the  consequences  of 
which  do  not  lead  certainly  and  directly  to  self-gratification. 

Even  an  author  of  works  of  mere  amusement  may  be  per- 
mitted to  be  serious  for  a  moment^  in  order  to  reprobate  all 
policy,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  character,  which  rests 
its  basis  upon  the  principles  of  Machiavel  or  the  practice  of 
Louis  XL 

The  cruelties,  the  perjuries,  the  suspicions  of  this  prince 
were  rendered  more  detestable,  rather  than  amended,  by  the 
gross  and  debasing  superstition  which  he  constantly  practised. 
The  devotion  to  the  Heavenly  saints,  of  which  he  xnade  such  a 
parade,  was  upon  the  miserable  principle  of  some  petty  deputy 
in  office,  who  endeavours  to  hide  or  atone  for  the  malversations 
of  which  he  is  conscious,  by  liberal  gifts  to  those  whose  duty  it 
is  to  observe  his  conduct,  and  endeavours  to  support  a  system 
of  fraud  by  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  incorruptible.  In  no 
other  light  can  we  regard  his  creating  the  Virgin  Mary  a 
countess  and  colonel  of  his  guards,  or  the  cunning  that 
admitted  to  one  or  two  peculiiur  forms  of  oath  the  force  of  a 
binding  obligation  which  he  denied  to  all  others,  strictly  pre- 
serving the  secret,  which  mode  of  swearing  he  really  accounted 
obligatory,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  state  mysteries. 

To  a  total  want  of  scruple,  or,  it  would  appear,  of  any  sense 
whatever  of  moral  obligation,  Louis  XI.  added  great  natural 
firmness  and  sagacity  of  character,  with  a  system  of  policy  so 
highly  refined,  considering  the  times  he  lived  in,  that  he  some- 
times overreached  himself  by  giving  way  to  its  dictates. 
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Probably  there  is  no  portrait  so  dark  as  to  be  without  its 
softer  shades.  He  understood  the  interests  of  France,  and 
faithfully  pursued  them  so  long  as  he  oould  identify  them  with 
his  own.  He  carried  the  country  safe  through  the  dangerous 
crisis  of  the  war  termed  for  *  the  public  good ' ;  in  thus  dis- 
uniting and  dispersing  this  grand  and  dangerous  alliance  of  the 
great  crown  yassals  of  France  against  the  sovereign,  a  king  of 
a  less  cautious  and  temporising  character,  and  of  a  more  bold 
and  less  crafty  disposition,  than  Louis  XI.  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, have  failed.  Louis  had  also  some  personal  accomplish- 
ments not  inconsistent  with  his  public  character.  He  was 
cheerful  and  witty  in  society ;  caressed  his  victim  like  the  cat, 
which  can  fawn  when  about  to  deal  the  most  bitter  wound ; 
and  none  was  better  able  to  sustain  and  extol  the  superiority  of 
the  coarse  and  selfish  reasons  by  which  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  those  nobler  motives  for  exertion  which  his  predecessors 
had  derived  from  the  high  spirit  of  chivaliy. 

In  fact  that  system  was  now  becoming  ancient^  and  had, 
even  while  in  its  perfection,  something  so  overstrained  and 
fantastic  in  its  principles,  as  rendered  it  peculiarly  the  object 
of  ridicule,  whenever,  like  other  old  fashions,  it  began  to  fall 
out  of  repute,  and  the  weapons  of  raillery  could  be  employed 
against  it^  without  exciting  the  disgust  and  horror  with  which 
they  would  have  been  rejected  at  an  early  period  as  a  species 
of  blasphemy.  In  the  14th  century  a  tribe  of  scoffers  had 
arisen  who  pretended  to  supply  whi^  was  naturally  useful  in 
chivalry  by  other  resources,  ana  threw  ridicule  upon  the  extra- 
vagant and  exclusive  principles  of  honour  and  virtue  which 
were  openly  treated  as  absurd,  because,  in  fact,  they  were  cast 
in  a  mould  of  perfection  too  lofty  for  the  practice  of  fallible 
beings.  If  an  ingenuous  and  high-spirited  youth  proposed  to 
frame  himself  on  his  father's  principles  of  honour,  he  was 
vulgarly  derided  as  if  he  had  brought  to  the  field  the  good  old 
knight's  Durindarte  or  two-banded  sword,  ridiculous  from  its 
antique  make  and  fashion,  although  its  blade  might  be  the 
Ebro's  temper,  and  its  ornaments  of  pure  gold. 

In  like  manner,  the  principles  of  chivalry  were  cast  aside,  and 
their  aid  supplied  by  baser  stimulants.  Instead  of  the  hitrh 
spirit  which^Ued  W  uum  forward  in  the  defence  of  L 
country,  Louis  XI.  substituted  the  exertions  of  the  ever  ready 
mercenary  soldier,  and  persuaded  his  subjects,  among  whom 
the  mercantile  class  began  to  make  a  figure,  that  it  was  better 
to  leave  to  mercenaries  the  risks  and  labours  of  war,  and  to 
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supply  the  crown  with  the  means  of  paying  them,  than  to 
peril  themselves  in  defence  of  their  own  substance.  The  mer- 
chants were  easily  persuaded  by  this  reasoning.  The  hour  did 
not  arriye,  in  the  days  of  Louis  XL,  when  the  landed  gentry 
and  nobles  could  be  in  like  manner  excluded  from  the  ranks 
of  war ;  but  the  wily  monarch  commenced  that  system,  which, 
acted  upon  by  his  successors,  at  length  threw  the  whole  military 
defence  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  crown. 

He  was  equally  forward  in  altering  the  principles  which 
were  wont  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  The  doc- 
trines of  chivalry  had  established  in  theory,  at  least,  a  system 
in  which  Beauty  was  the  governing  and  remunerating  divinity, 
Valour  her  slave,  who  caught  his  courage  from  her  eye,  and 
gave  his  life  for  her  slightest  service.  It  is  true,  the  system 
here,  as  in  other  branches,  was  stretched  to  fantastic  extrava- 
gance, and  cases  of  scandal  not  unfrequently  arose.  Still  they 
were  generally  such  as  those  mentioned  by  Burke,  where  frailty 
was  deprived  of  half  its  guilt  by  being  purified  from  all  its 
grossness.  In  Louis  XL's  practice,  it  was  far  otherwise.  He 
was  a  low  voluptuary,  seeking  pleasure  without  sentiment, 
and  despising  the  sex  from  whom  he  desired  to  obtain  it ;  his 
mistresses  were  of  inferior  rank,  as  little  to  be  compared 
with  the  elevated  though  faulty  character  of  Agues  Sorel,  as 
Louis  was  to  his  heroic  father,  who  freed  France  from  the 
threatened  yoke  of  England.  In  like  manner,  by  selecting  his 
favourites  and  ministers  from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
Louis  showed  the  slight  regard  which  he  paid  to  eminent  station 
and  high  birth ;  and  although  this  might  be  not  only  excusable 
but  meritorious,  where  the  monarch's  fiat  promoted  obscure 
talent,  or  called  forth  modest  worth,  it  was  very  different  when 
the  King  made  his  favourite  associates  of  such  men  as  Tristan 
VHermite,  the  chief  of  his  marshalsea  or  police;  and  it  was 
evident  that  such  a  prince  could  no  longer  be,  as  his  descendant 
Francis  elegantly  designed  himself,  ^  the  first  gentleman  in  his 
dominions.' 

Nor  were  Louis's  sayings  and  actions,  in  private  or  public, 
of  a  kind  which  could  redeem  such  gross  offences  against  the 
character  of  a  man  of  honour.  His  word,  generally  accounted 
the  most  sacred  test  of  a  man's  character,  and  the  least  im- 
peachment  of  which  is  a  capital  offence  by  the  code  of  honour, 
was  forfeited  without  scruple  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and 
often  accompanied  by  the  perpetration  of  the  most  enormous 
crimes.     If  he  broke  his  own  personal  and  plighted  faith,  he 
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did  not  treat  that  of  the  public  with  more  ceremony.  His 
sending  an  inferior  person  disguised  as  a  herald  to  Edward  IV. 
was  in  those  days,  when  heralds  were  esteemed  the  sacred  de- 
positaries of  public  and  national  faith,  a  daring  imposition,  of 
which  few  save  this  unscrupulous  prince  would  have  been 
guilty* 

In  short,  the  manners,  sentiments,  and  actions  of  Louis  XI. 
were  such  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  chivalry, 
and  his  caustic  wit  was  sufficiently  disposed  to  ridicule  a  system 
adopted  on  what  he  considered  as  the  most  absurd  of  all  bases, 
since  it  was  founded  on  the  principle  of  devoting  toil,  talents, 
and  time  to  the  accomplishment  of  objects  from  which  no  per- 
sonal advantage  could,  m  the  nature  of  things,  be  obtained. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that^  in  thus  renouncing  almost 
openly  the  ties  of  religion,  honour,  and  morality,  by  which  .  .' 
mankind  at  large  feel  themselves  influenced,  Louis  sought  to 
obtain  great  advantages  in  his  negotiations  with  parties  who 
might  esteem  themselves  bound,  while  he  himself  enjoyed 
liberty.  He  started  from  the  goal,  he  might  suppose,  like  the 
racer  who  has  got  rid  of  the  weights  with  which  his  competitors 
are  still  encumbered,  and  expects  to  succeed  of  course.  But  Pro- 
vidence seems  always  to  unite  the  existence  of  peculiar  danger 
with  some  circumstance  which  may  put  those  exposed  to  the 
peril  upon  their  guard.  The  constant  suspicion  attached  to 
any  public  person  who  becomes  badly  eminent  for  breach  of 
fedth  is  to  him  what  the  rattle  is  to  the  poisonous  serpent ;  and 
men  come  at  last  to  calculate,  not  so  much  on  what  their  antag- 
onist says,  as  upon  that  which  he  is  likely  to  do ;  a  degree  of 
mistrust  which  tends  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  such  a 
faithless  character  more  than  his  freedom  from  the  scruples  of 
conscientious  men  can  afford  him  advantage.  The  example  of 
Louis  XI.  raised  disgust  and  suspicion  rather  than  a  desire  of 
imitation  among  other  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  circumstance 
of  his  outwitting  more  than  one  of  his  contemporaries  operated 
to  put  others  on  their  g^uard.  Even  the  system  of  chivalry, 
though  much  less  generally  extended  than  heretofore,  survived 
this  profligate  monarch's  reign,  who  did  so  much  to  sully  its 
lustre,  and  long  after  the  death  of  Louis  XI.  it  inspired  the 
Knight  without  Fear  and  Reproach  and  the  gallant  Francis  I. 

Indeed,  although  the  reign  of  Louis  had  been  as  successful 
in  a  political  point  of  view  as  he  himself  could  have  desired, 
the  spectacle  of  his  death-bed  migth  of  itself  be  a  warning-piece 

*  See  Note  46»  p.  448. 
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against  the  aeduotion  of  his  example.  Jealous  of  eyery  one, 
but  chiefly  of  his  own  son,  he  immured  himself  in  his  Castle  of 
Plessis,  entrusting  his  person  exclusively  to  the  doubtful  faith 
of  his  Scottish  mercenaries.  He  never  stirred  from  his  chamber, 
he  admitted  no  one  into  it;  and  wearied  Heaven  and  eveiy 
saint  with  prayers,  not  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  but  for 
the  prolongation  of  his  life.  With  a  poverty  of  spirit  totally 
inconsistent  with  his  shrewd  worldly  sagacity,  he  importuned 
his  physicians  until  they  insulted  as  well  as  plundered  him.  In 
his  extreme  desire  of  life,  he  sent  to  Italy  for  supposed  relics, 
and  the  yet  more  extraordinary  importation  of  an  ignorant 
crack-brained  peasant^  who^  from  lanness  probably,  had  shut 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  and  renounced  flesh,  fish,  eggs,  or  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy.  This  man,  who  did  not  possess  the  slightest 
tincture  of  letters,  Louis  reverenced  as  if  he  had  been  the  Pope 
himself,  and  to  gain  his  good-will  founded  two  doisteip. 

It  was  not  the  least  sing^ular  circumstance  of  this  course  of 
superstition  that  bodily  health  and  terrestrial  felicity  seemed 
to  be  his  only  objects.  Making  any  mention  of  his  sins  when 
talking  on  the  state  of  his  health  was  strictly  prohibited ;  and 
when  at  his  command  a  priest  recited  a  prayer  to  St.  Eutropius, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  King's  welfare  both  in  body  and 
soul,  Louis  caused  the  two  last  words  to  be  omitted,  saying  it 
was  not  prudent  to  importune  the  blessed  saint  by  too  many 
requests  at  once.  Perhaps  he  thought  by  being  silent  on  hui 
crimes,  he  might  sufler  them  to  pass  out  of  the  recollection  of 
the  celestial  patrons,  whose  aid  he  invoked  for  his  body. 

So  great  were  the  well-merited  tortures  of  this  tyrant's 
death-bed,  that  Philip  des  Comines  enters  into  a  regular  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  numerous  cruelties  inflicted  on 
others  by  his  order;  and,  considering  both,  comes  to  express 
an  opinion,  that  the  worldly  pangs  and  agony  suffered  by  Louis 
were  such  as  might  compensate  tiie  crimes  he  had  committed, 
and  that,  after  a  reasonable  quarantine  in  puigatory,  he  might 
in  mercy  be  found  duly  qualified  for  the  superior  regions. 

F^nelon  also  has  left  his  testimony  against  this  prince,  whose 
mode  of  living  and  governing  he  has  described  in  the  following 
remarkable  passage : — 

Fygmalion,  tourment^  par  one  Boif  insatiable  dea  rioheeaea,  se  rend  da 

Slua  en  plus  nua^rable  et  odienx  k  sea  sigets.     C'eat  nn  crime  k  T^r  que 
'avoir  de  grands  biens  ;  I'ayarioe  le  rend  defiant,  8oap9onneax,  omel ;  il 
pers^oute  lea  riches,  et  il  cndnt  lea  pauvrea. 

C'eat  un  crime  enoore  pins  grand  k  Tjr  d'avoir  de  la  rertu;  oar 
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Pygmalion  sappoae  que  lea  bons  ne  peurent  eonfinr  see  ugnstioes  et  sea 
infamies ;  la  yerta  le  condamne ;  11  B'aigrit  et  e'lrrite  contre  elle.  Tout 
I'agite,  rinqui^te,  le  ronge ;  11  a  peur  de  son  ombre  ;  11  ne  dort  ni  nuit  ni 
jonr ;  les  Ineuz,  pour  le  oonfondie,  I'acoablent  de  trdson  dont  11  n'oee 
jonir.  Ge  qu'il  oherche  pour  6tre  heureux  est  pr^cis^ent  oe  qui  Femp^he 
de  rStre.  Il  regrette  tout  oe  qu'il  donne ;  11  craint  toi^oun  ae  perdre ;  il 
se  tounnente  pour  gagner. 

On  ne  le  volt  presque  jamais ;  11  est  seul,  triste,  abattu,  au  fond  de 
son  palais ;  ses  amis  memes  n'osent  I'aborder,  de  peur  de  lui  devenlr 
aaapeots.  Une  garde  terrible  tient  toigours  des  ip^  nues  et  des  piques 
leyees  autour  de  sa  maison.  Trente  ohambres  qui  oommuniquent  lee  unes 
anx  autres,  et  dont  chacune  a  une  porte  de  fer  avec  six  groe  verroux,  aont 
le  lieu  oil  U  se  renferme  ;  on  ne  salt  jamais  dans  laquelle  de  ces  chambres 
il  oouicbe ;  et  on  assure  qu'il  ne  oouche  jamais  deux  nuits  de  suite  dans  la 
mdme,  de  peur  d'y  6tre  ^rgf  H  ne  connott  ni  les  doux  plaisirs,  ni 
ramiti^  enoore  plus  douoe.  Si  on  lui  parle  de  cherober  la  joie,  11  sent 
qn'elle  fuit  loin  de  lui,  et  qu'elle  refuse  d'entrer  dans  son  ooeur.  Ses 
yeux  oreux  sont  pleins  d'lin  feu  ftpre  et  farouebe ;  lis  sont  sails  oesse 
errans  de  tous  cotes ;  11  prSte  roreille  au  moindre  bruit,  et  se  sent  tout 
^mu ;  11  est  pftle,  d^fait,  et  les  noira  souois  sont  peints  sur  son  visaffe 
toigours  rid^.  II  se  tait,  11  soupire,  11  tire  de  son  ooeur  de  profonoa 
gimiBaemens,  11  ne  pent  cacber  lea  remords  qui  d^birent  ses  entraillea. 
Lea  meta  lea  plua  exquia  le  d^godtent.  Sea  enfana,  loin  d'etre  eon  eap^r- 
anoe,  sont  le  styet  de  sa  terreur :  11  en  a  fait  ses  plus  dangereux  ennemls. 
II  n'a  eu  toute  sa  vie  aucun  moment  d'assurd :  il  ne  se  conserve  qa*k  force 
de  r^pandre  le  aanff  de  toua  ceux  qu'il  oraint  Inaena^  qui  ne  Toit  paa 
que  aa  cruaut^,  k  laquelle  U  ae  confie,  le  fera  p^rir  1  Qnelqu'un  de  aea 
domeatlquea,  aussi  defiant  que  lui,  se  bUtera  de  d^ivrer  le  monde  de  ce 
monstre. 

The  instruotiye  but  appalling  scene  of  this  tyrant's  suffer- 
ings was  at  length  closed  by  death,  30th  August  1483. 

The  selection  of  this  remarkable  person  as  the  principal 
character  in  the  romance — for  it  will  be  easily  comprehended 
that  the  little  love  intrigue  of  Quentin  is  only  employed  as  the 
means  of  bringing  out  the  story-afforded  considerable  facilities 
to  the  Author.  The  whole  of  Europe  was,  during  the  15th 
century,  convulsed  with  dissensions  from  such  yarious  causes, 
that  it  would  have  required  almost  a  dissertation  to  have 
brought  the  English  reader  with  a  mind  perfectly  alive  and 
prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  strange  scenes  to  which 
he  was  introduced. 

In  Louis  XL's  time,  extraordinary  commotions  existed 
throughout  all  Europe.  England's  civil  wars  were  ended 
rather  in  appearance  than  reality  by  the  short-lived  ascen- 
dency of  the  house  of  York.  Switzerland  was  asserting  that 
freedom  which  was  afterwards  so  bravely  defended.  In  the 
Empire  and  in  France  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  were 
endeavouring  to  emancipate  themselves  from  its  control,  while 
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Charles  of  Burgundy  by  miun  force,  and  Louis  more  artfully 
by  indirect  means,  laboured  to  subject  them  to  subservience  to 
their  respective  sovereignties.  Louis,  while  with  one  hand  he 
circumvented  and  subdued  his  own  rebellious  vassals,  laboured 
secretly  with  the  other  to  aid  and  encoun^e  the  large  trading 
towns  of  Flanders  to  rebel  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
I  which  their  wealth  and  irritability  naturally  disposed  them. 
In  the  more  woodland  districts  of  Flanders,  the  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  and  William  de  la  Marok,  called  from  his  ferocity  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  were  throwing  off  the  habits  of  knights 
and  gentlemen,  to  practise  the  violences  and  brutalities  of 
common  bandits. 

A  hundred  secret  oombihations  existed  in  the  different 
provinces  of  France  and  Flanders ;  numerous  private  emissaries 
of  the  restless  Louis — Bohemians,  pilgrims,  beggars,  or  agents 
disguised  as  such — were  everywhere  spreading  the  discontent 
which  it  was  his  policy  to  maintain  in  the  dominions  of 
Burgundy. 

Amidst  so  great  an  abundance  of  materials,  it  was  difficult 
to  select  such  as  should  be  most  intelligible  and  interesting  to 
the  reader;  and  the  Author  had  to  regret  that,  though  he 
made  liberal  use  of  the  power  of  departing  from  the  reality  of 
history,  he  felt  by  no  means  confident  of  having  brought  his 
\  •  story  into  a  pleasing,  compact,  and  sufficiently  intelligible  form. 
The  mainspring  of  the  plot  is  that  which  all  who  know  the 
least  of  the  feudal  system  can  easily  understand,  though  the 
facts  are  absolutely  fictitious.  The  right  of  a  feudal  superior 
was  in  nothing  more  universally  acknowledged  than  in  his 
power  to  interfere  in  the  marriage  of  a  female  vassal.  This 
may  appear  to  exist  hjb  a  contradiction  both  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  which  declare  that  marriage  shall  be  free,  while 
the  feudal  or  municipal  jurisprudence,  in  case  of  a  fief  pasung 
to  a  female,  acknowledges  an  interest  in  the  superior  of  the  fief 
to  dictate  the  choice  of  her  companion  in  marriage.  This  is 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  the  superior  was,  by  his 
bounty,  the  original  grantor  of  the  fief,  and  is  still  interested 
that  the  marriage  of  the  vassal  shall  place  no  one  there  who 
may  be  inimical  to  his  liege  lord.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
be  reasonably  pleaded  that  this  right  of  dictating  to  the  vassal, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  is  only  com- 
petent to  the  superior  from  whom  the  fief  is  originally  derived. 
There  is  therefore  no  violent  improbability  in  a  vassal  of 
Burgundy  flying  to  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France,  to 
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whom  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  himself  was  vassal ;  nor  is  it  a 
great  stretch  of  probability  to  affirm,  that  Louis,  unscrupulous 
as  he  was,  should  have  formed  the  design  of  betraying  the 
fugitive  into  some  alliance  which  might  prove  inconvenient, 
if  not  dangerous,  to  his  formidable  kinsman  and  vassal  of 
Burgundy. 

I  may  add,  that  the  romance  of  Qtientin  Durwa/rd,  which 
acquired  a  popularity  at  home  more  extensive  than  some  of  its 
predecessors,  found  also  unusual  success  on  the  continent,* 
where  the  historical  allusions  awakened  more  familiar  ideas. 

AbbotsforDi  1^  December  1681. 
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And  one  who  hath  had  losses — ^go  to  ! 

Much  A(£>  About  Nothing, 

When  honest  Dogberry  sums  up  and  recites  all  the  claims  which 
he  had  to  respectability,  and  which,  as  he  opined,  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  the  injurious  appellation  conferred  on  him 
by  Misister  Grentleman  Conrade,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  lays 
not  more  emphasis  even  upon  his  double  gown  (a  matter  of 
some  importance  in  a  certain  ci-devant  capital  which  I  wot  of), 
or  upon  his  being  *a  pretty  piece  of  flesh  as  any  in  Messina,' 
or  even  upon  the  conclusive  argument  of  his  being  *a  rich 
fellow  enough,*  than  upon  his  being  one  *  that  hath  had  losses,* 
Indeed,  I  have  always  observed  your  childi-en  of  prosperity, 
whether  by  way  of  hiding  their  full  glow  of  splendour  from 
those  whom  fortune  has  treated  more  harshly,  or  whether  that 
to  have  risen  in  spite  of  calamity  is  as  honourable  to  their 
fortune  as  it  is  to  a  fortress  to  have  undergone  a  siege, — how- 
ever this  be,  I  have  observed  that  such  persons  never  fail  to 
entertain  you  with  an  account  of  the  damage  they  sustain  by 
the  hardness  of  the  times.  You  seldom  dine  at  a  well-supplied 
table,  but  the  intervals  between  the  champagne,  the  burgundy, 
and  the  hock  are  filled,  if  your  entertainer  be  a  monied  man, 
with  the  fall  of  interest  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  investments 

*  [Soe  Lockhart's  Uf€  o/SeoU,  vol.  vil.  pp.  161*1(17.] 
t  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  all  that  follows  is  imaginary. 
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for  cash,  which  is  therefore  lying  idle  on  hia  hands ;  or,  if  he  be 
a  landed  proprietor,  with  a  woful  detail  of  arrears  and  diminished 
rents.  This  hath  its  effects.  The  guests  sigh  and  shake  their 
heads  in  cadence  with  their  landlord^  look  on  the  sideboard 
loaded  with  plate,  sip  once  more  the  rich  wines  which  flow 
around  them  in  quick  circulation,  and  think  of  the  genuine 
benevolence,  which,  thus  stinted  of  its  means,  still  lavishes  all 
that  it  yet  possesses  on  hospitality,  and,  what  is  yet  more 
flattering,  on  the  wealth,  which,  undimini^ed  by  these  losses^ 
still  continues,  like  the  inexhaustible  hoard  of  the  generous 
Aboulcasem,  to  sustain,  without  impoverishment^  such  copious 
drains. 

This  querulous  humour,  however,  hath  its  limits,  like  to  the 
conning  of  grievances,  which  all  valetudinarians  know  is  a  most 
fascinating  pastime,  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of 
but  chronic  complaints.  But  I  never  heard  a  man  whose  credit 
was  actually  verging  to  decay  talk  of  the  diminution  of  his 
funds ;  and  my  kind  and  intelligent  physician  assures  me,  that 
it  is  a  rare  thing  with  those  afflicted  with  a  good  rousing  fever, 
or  any  such  active  disorder,  which 

With  mortal  crisis  doth  pretend 
.    His  life  to  appropinque  an  end, 

to  make  their  agonies  the  subject  of  amusing  conversation. 

Having  deeply  considered  all  these  things,  I  am  no  longer 
able  to  disguise  from  my  readers  that  I  am  neither  so  un- 
popular nor  so  low  in  fortune  as  not  to  have  my  share  in  the 
distresses  which  at  present  afflict  the  monied  and  landed  interest 
of  these  realms.  Your  authors  who  live  upon  a  mutton  chop 
may  rejoice  that  it  has  fallen  to  threepence  per  pound,  and,  if 
they  have  children,  gratulate  themselves  that  the  peck-loaf 
may  be  had  for  sixpence ;  but  we  who  belong  to  the  tribe  which 
is  ruined  by  peace  and  plenty — we  who  have  lands  and  beeves, 
and  sell  what  these  poor  gleaners  must  buy — ^we  are  driven  to 
despair  by  the  very  events  which  would  make  all  Grub  Street 
illuminate  its  attics,  if  Grub  Street  could  spare  candle-ends  for 
the  purpose.  I  therefore  put  in  my  proud  claim  to  share  in  the 
distresses  which  only  affect  the  wealthy;  and  write  myself 
down,  with  Dogberry,  *  a  rich  fellow  enough,'  but  still  one  *  who 
hath  had  losses.' 

With  the  same  generous  spirit  of  emulation,  I  have  had 
lately  recourse  to  the  universal  remedy  for  the  brief  im- 
pecuniosity  of  which  I  complain — a  brief  residence  in  a  southern 
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oHmate,  by  which  I  have  not  only  saved  many  cart-loads  of 
coals,  but  have  also  had  the  pleasure  to  excite  general  sympathy 
for  my  decayed  circumstances  among  those  who,  if  my  revenue 
had  continued  to  be  spent  among  them,  would  have  cared  little 
if  I  had  been  hanged.  Thus,  while  I  drink  my  vin  ordinaire^ 
my  brewer  finds  the  sale  of  his  small-beer  diminished — ^while  I 
discuss  my  flask  of  cinq  franesy  my  modicum  of  port  hangs  on 
my  win&-merchant's  hands — ^while  my  edteUtte  ^  la  Maintenon  is 
smoking  on  my  plate,  the  mightv  sirloin  hangs  on  its  peg  in  the 
shop  of  my  blue-aproned  friend  in  the  village.  Whatever,  in 
short,  I  spend  here  is  missed  at  home ;  and  tibe  few  sous  gained 
by  the  garfon  perruqtUer,  nay,  the  veiy  crust  I  give  to  his  Uttle 
bare-bottomed,  red-eyed  poodle,  are  atttant  de  perdu  to  my  old 
friend  the  barber,  and  honest  Trusty,  the  mastiff-dog  in  the 
yard.  So  that  I  have  the  happiness  of  knowing  at  every  turn 
that  my  absence  is  both  missed  and  moaned  by  those  who 
would  care  little  were  I  in  my  cofi^,  were  they  sure  of  the 
custom  of  my  executors.  From  this  charge  of  self-seeking  and 
indifference,  however,  I  solemnly  except  Trusty,  the  yard-d(^, 
whose  courtesies  towards  me,  I  have  reason  to  think,  were  of  a 
more  disinterested  character  than  those  of  any  other  person  who 
assisted  me  to  consume  the  bounty  of  the  public. 

Alas  !  the  advantage  of  exciting  such  general  sympathies  at 
home  cannot  be  secured  without  incurring  considerable  personal 
inconvenience.  '  If  thou  wishest  me  to  weep,  thou  must  first 
shed  tears  thyself,'  says  Horace ;  and,  truly,  I  could  sometimes 
cry  myself  at  the  exchange  I  have  made  of  the  domestic  com- 
forts which  custom  had  rendered  necessaries  for  the  foreign 
substitutes  which  caprice  and  love  of  change  had  rendered 
fashionable.  I  cannot  but  confess  with  shame,  that  my  home- 
bred stomach  longs  for  the  genuine  steak,  after  the  fashion  of 
DolVs,  hot  from  the  gridiron,  brown  without^  and  scarlet  when 
the  knife  is  applied ;  and  that  all  the  delicacies  of  Very^s  carte, 
with  his  thousand  various  orthographies  of  biftteks  de  mouton, 
do  not  supply  the  vacancy.  Then  my  mother's  son  cannot 
learn  to  delight  in  thin  potations;  and,  in  these  days  when 
malt  is  had  for  nothing,  I  am  convinced  that  a  double  '  straick ' 
of  John  Barleycorn  must  have  converted  '  the  poor  domestic 
creature,  small-beer,'  into  a  liquor  twenty  times  more  generous 
than  the  acid  unsubstantial  tipple  which  here  bears  the  hon- 
oured name  of  wine,  though,  in  substance  and  qualities,  much 
similar  to  your  Seine  water.  Their  higher  wines,  indeed,  are 
well  enough — there  is  nothing  to  except  against  in  their 
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CMteau  Margout,  or  Silleiy ;  yet  I  cannot  but  remember  the 
generous  qualities  of  mj  sound  old  Oporto.  Nay,  down  to  the 
gar^on  and  his  poodle,  though  they  are  both  amusing  animals^ 
and  play  ten  thousand  monkey  tricks  which  are  diverting 
enough,  yet  there  was  more  sound  humour  in  the  wink  with 
which  our  village  Packwood  used  to  communicate  the  news  of 
the  morning  thw  all  Antoine's  gambols  could  have  expressed  in 
a  week,  and  more  of  human  and  dog-like  sympathy  in  the  wag 
of  old  Trusty's  tail  than  if  his  riyal,  Teuton,  had  stood  on  his 
hind-legs  for  a  twelvemonth. 

These  signs  of  repentance  come  perhaps  a  little  late,  and  I 
own,  for  I  must  be  entirely  candid  with  my  dear  friend  the 
public,  that  they  have  been  somewhat  matured  by  the  per- 
version of  my  niece  Christy  to  the  ancient  Popish  faith  by  a 
certain  whacking  priest  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  the  marriage 
of  my  aimt  Dorothy  to  a  demirsolde  captain  of  horse,  a  ci-devant 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  who  would,  he  assures 
us,  have  been  a  field-marshal  by  this  time  had  our  old  friend 
Bonaparte  continued  to  live  and  to  triumph.  .For  the  matter 
of  Clmsty,  I  must  own  her  head  had  been  so  fairly  turned  at 
Edinburgh  with  five  routs  a-night,  that,  though  I  somewhat 
distrusted  the  means  and  medium  of  her  conversation,  I  was  at 
the  same  time  glad  to  see  that  she  took  a  serious  thought  of 
any  kind ;  besides,  there  was  little  loss  in  the  matter,  for  the 
convent  took  her  off  my  hands  for  a  very  reasonable  pension. 
But  aunt  Dorothy's  marriage  on  earth  was  a  very  different 
matter  from  Christian's  celestial  espousals.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  two  thousand  three  per  cents  as  much  lost  to  my 
family  as  if  the  sponge  had  been  drawn  over  the  national  slate, 
for  who  the  deuce  could  have  thought  aunt  Dorothy  would 
have  married  ?  Above  all,  who  would  have  thought  a  woman 
of  fifty  years'  experience  would  have  married  a  French  anatomy, 
his  lower  branch  of  limbs  corresponding  with  the  upper  branch, 
as  if  one  pair  of  half-extended  compasses  had  been  placed  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  top  of  another,  while  the  space  on  which 
the  hinges  revolved  quite  sufficed  to  represent  the  body  f  All 
the  rest  was  mustache,  pelisse,  and  calico  trowser.  She  might 
have  commanded  a  polk  of  real  Cossacks  in  1815,  for  half  the 
wealth  which  she  surrendered  to  this  military  scarecrow.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  more  to  be  said  upon  the  matter,  especially  as 
she  had  come  the  length  of  quoting  Bousseau  for  sentiment ; 
and  so  let  that  pass. 

Having  thus  expectorated  my  bile  against  a  land  which  is, 
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notwithstanding,  a  very  merry  land,  and  which  I  cannot  blame, 
because  I  sought  it  and  it  did  not  seek  me,  I  come  to  the  more 
immediate  piupose  of  this  Introduction,  and  which,  my  .dearest 
public,  if  I  do  not  reckon  too  much  on  the  continuance  of  your 
favours  (though,  to  say  truth,  consistency  and  uniformity  of 
taste  are  scarce  to  be  reckoned  upon  by  those  who  court  your 
good  graces)  may  perhaps  go  far  to  make  me  amends  for  the 
loss  and  damage  I  have  sustained  by  bringing  aunt  Dorothy  to 
the  country  of  thick  calves,  slender  ankles,  black  mustachios, 
bodiless  limbs  (I  assure  you  the  fellow  is,  as  my  friend  Lord 

L said,  a  complete  giblet-pie,  all  legs  and  wings),  and  fine 

sentiments.  If  she  had  taken  from  the  half-pay  list  a  ranting 
Highlandman,  ay,  or  a  dashing  son  of  Erin,  I  would  never  have 
mentioned  the  subject;  but  as  the  affidr  has  happened,  it  is 
scarce  possible  not  to  resent  such  a  gratuitous  plundering  of 
her  own  lawfid  heirs  and  executors.  But '  be  hushed,  my  dark 
spirit ! '  and  let  us  invite  our  dear  public  to  a  more  pleasing 
theme  to  us,  a  more  interesting  one  to  others. 

By  dint  of  drinking  acid  tiff,  as  above  mentioned,  and  smok- 
ing cigars,  in  which  I  am  no  novice,  my  public  are  to  be 
informed  that  I  gradually  sipped  and  smoked  myself  into  a 
certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  un  homme  comme  U  faut^ 
one  of  the  few  fine  old  specimens  of  nobility  who  are  still  to  be 
found  in  France,  who,  like  mutilated  statues  of  an  antiquated 
and  obsolete  worship,  still  command  a  certain  portion  of  awe 
and  estimation  in  the  eyes  even  of  those  by  whom  neither  one 
nor  other  are  voluntarily  rendered. 

On  visiting  the  coffee-house  of  the  village,  I  was  at  first 
struck  with  the  singular  dignity  and  gravity  of  this  gentle- 
man's manners,  his  sedulous  attachment  to  shoes  and  stockings 
in  contempt  of  half-boots  and  pantaloons,  the  croix  de  St. 
Louis  at  his  button-hole,  and  a  small  white  cockade  in  the 
loop  of  his  old-fashioned  schakos.  There  was  something  in- 
teresting in  his  whole  appearance;  and  besides,  his  gravity 
among  the  lively  group  around  him  seemed  like  the  shade  of  a 
tree  in  the  glare  of  a  sunny  landscape,  more  interesting  from 
its  rarity.  I  made  such  advances  towards  acqxuuntance  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  place  and  the  manners  of  the  country 
authorised — ^that  is  to  say,  I  drew  near  him,  smoked  my  cigar 
by  calm  and  intermitted  pufiGs,  which  were  scarcely  visible,  and 
asked  him  those  few  questions  which  good-breeding  everywhere, 
but  more  especially  in  France,  permits  strangers  to  put  without 
hazarding  Uie  imputation  of  impertinence.     The  Marquis  de 
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Hautlieu,  for  such  waa  his  nmk,  was  as  abort  and  sententioiu 
as  French  politeness  permitted.  He  answered  every  question, 
but  proposed  nothing,  and  encouraged  no  farther  inquiry. 

The  truth  was,  that^  not  yery  accessible  to  foreigners  of  any 
nation,  or  even  to  strangers  among  his  own  countrymen,  the 
marquis  was  peculiarly  shy  towards  the  English.  A  remnant 
of  ancient  national  prejudice  might  dictate  this  feeling ;  or  it 
might  arise  from  his  idea  that  they  are  a  haughty,  purse-proud 
people,  to  whom  rank,  united  with  straitened  circumstances, 
affords  as  much  subject  for  scorn  as  for  pity ;  or,  finally,  when 
he  reflected  on  certain  recent  events,  he  might  perhaps  feel 
mortified  as  a  Frenchman  even  for  those  successes  which  bad 
restored  his  master  to  the  throne  and  himself  to  a  diminished 
property  and  dilapidated  chdteau.  His  dislike,  however,  never 
assumed  a  more  active  f oraa  than  that  of  alienation  from 
English  society.  When  the  aflSurs  of  strangers  required  the 
interposition  of  his  influence  in  their  behalf,  it  was  tmiformly 
granted  with  the  courtesy  of  a  French  gentleman  who  knew 
what  is  due  to  himself  and  to  national  hospitality. 

At  length,  by  some  chance,  the  marquis  made  the  discovery 
that  the  new  frequenter  of  his  ordinary  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land— a  circumstance  which  told  mightily  in  my  hkvour.  Some 
of  his  own  ancestors,  he  informed,  me,  bad  been  of  Scottish 
origin,  and  he  believed  his  house  ikad  still  some  relations  in 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  province  of  Hanguisse  in  that 
country.  The  connexion  bad  been  acknowledged  early  in  the 
last  century  on  both  sides,  and  he  had  once  almost  determined 
^during  his  exile  (for  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  marquis  had 
joined  the  ranks  of  Gond^  and  shared  all  the  misfortunes  and 
distresses  of  emigration)  to  claim  the  acquaintance  and  pro- 
tection of  his  Scottish  fnends.  But  after  all,  he  said,  he  cared 
not  to  present  himself  before  them  in  circumstances  which 
could  do  them  but  small  credit^  and  which  they  might  think 
entailed  some  little  burden,  perhaps  even  some  little  disgrace ; 
so  that  he  thought  it  best  to  trust  in  Providence  and  do  the 
best  he  coidd  for  his  own  support.  What  that  was  I  never 
could  learn ;  but  I  am  sure  it  inferred  nothing  which  could  be 
discreditable  to  the  excellent  old  man,  who  held  fast  his  opinions 
and  his  loyalty,  through  good  and  bad  repute,  till  time  restored 
him,  aged,  indigent^  and  broken-spirited,  to  the  country  which 
he  bad  left  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  health,  and  sobered  by 
age  into  •  patience,  instead  of  that  tone  of  high  resentment 
which  promised  speedy  vengeance  upon  those  who  expelled 
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him.  I  might  have  laughed  at  some  points  of  the  marquis's 
character,  at  his  prejudices  particularly,  both  of  birth  and 
politics,  if  I  had  known  him  under  more  prosperous  circum- 
stances ;  but,  situated  as  he  was,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
fair  and  honest  prejudices,  turning  on  no  base  or  interested 
motive,  one  must  have  respected  him  as  we  respect  the  con- 
fessor or  the  martyr  of  a  religion  which  is  not  entirely  our 
own. 

By  degrees  we  became  good  friends,  drank  our  coffee,  smoked 
our  cigar,  and  took  our  havaroise  together,  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  with  little  interruption  from  avocations  on  either  side. 
Having  with  some  difficulty  got  the  key-note  of  his  inquiries 
concerning  Scotland,  by  a  fortunate  conjecture  that  the  pro- 
vince d!H(xngvM8e  could  only  be  our  shire  of  Angus,  I  was 
enabled  to  answer  the  most  of  his  queries  concerning  his  allies 
there  in  a  manner  more  or  less  satisfactory,  and  was  much 
surprised  to  find  the  marquis  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
genealogy  of  some  of  the  distinguished  families  in  that  county 
than  I  could  possibly  have  expected. 

On  his  part  his  satisfaction  at  our  intercourse  was  so  great 
that  he  at  length  wound  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of  resolution 
as  to  invite  me  to  dine  at  the  Gh&teau  de  Hautlieu,  well  deserv- 
ing the  name,  as  occupying  a  commanding  eminence  on  the 
bs^iks  of  the  Loire.  This  building  lay  about  three  miles  from 
the  town  at  which  I  had  settled  my  temporary  establishment ; 
and  when  I  first  beheld  it  I  could  easily  forgive  the  mortified 
feelings  which  the  owner  testified  at  receiving  a  guest  in  the 
asylum  which  he  had  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of* 
his  fathers.  He  gradually,  with  much  gaiety,  which  yet 
evidently  covered  a  deeper  feeling,  prepared  me  for  the  sort  of 
place  I  was  about  to  visit ;  and  for  this  he  had  full  opportunity 
whilst  he  drove  me  in  his  little  cabriolet^  drawn  by  a  laiige 
heavy  Norman  horse,  towards  the  ancient  building. 

Its  remains  run  along  a  beautiful  terrace  overhanging  the 
river  Loire,  which  had  been  formerly  laid  out  with  a  succession 
of  flights  of  steps,  highly  ornamented  with  statues,  rockwork, 
and  other  artificial  embellishments,  descending  from  one 
terrace  to  another  until  the  very  verge  of  the  river  was  attained. 
All  this  architectural  decoration,  with  its  accompanying  par- 
terres of  rich  flowers  and  exotic  shrubs,  had,  many  years  since, 
given  place  to  the  more  profitable  scene  of  the  vine-dresser's 
labours  \  yet  the  remains,  too  massive  to  be  destroyed,  are  still 
visible,  and,  with  the  various  artificial  slopes  and  levels  of  the 
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high  bank,  bear  perfect  evidence  how  actively  art  had  been 
here  employed  to  decorate  natora 

Few  of  these  scenes  are  now  left  in  perfection;  for  the 
fickleness  of  fashion  has  accomplished  in  England  the  total 
change  which  devastation  and  popular  fuiy  have  produced  in 
the  French  pleasure-grounds.  For  my  part,  I  am  contented  to 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  best  qualified  judge  of  our 
time,*  who  thinks  we  have  carried  to  an  extreme  our  taste  for 
simplicity,  and  that  the  neighbourhood  of  a  stately  mansion 
requires  some  more  ornate  embellishments  than  can  be  derived 
from  the  meagre  accompaniments  of  grass  and  gravel.  A  highly 
romantic  situation  may  be  degraded,  perhaps,  by  an  attempt  at 
such  artificial  ornaments ;  but  then,  in  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  sites,  the  intervention  of  more  architectural  decoration 
than  is  now  in  use  seems  necessary  to  redeem  the  naked  tame- 
ness  of  a  large  house,  placed  by  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  lawn, 
where  it  looks  as  much  unconnected  with  all  around  as  if  it 
had  walked  out  of  town  upon  an  airing. 

How  the  taste  came  to  change  so  suddenly  and  absolutely  is 
rather  a  singular  circumstance,  unless  we  explain  it  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  the  three  friends  of  the  father  in  Moliere's 
comedy  recommend  a  cure  for  the  melancholy  of  his  daughter — 
that  he  should  furnish  her  apartments,  viz.  with  paintings,  with 
tapestry,  or  with  china,  according  to  the  different  commodities 
in  which  each  of  them  was  a  dealer.  Tried  by  this  scale,  we  may 
perhaps  discover  that,  of  old,  the  architect  laid  out  the  garden 
and  the  pleasure^rounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion, 
and,  naturally  enough,  displayed  his  own  art  there  in  statues 
and  vases,  and  paved  terraces  and  flights  of  steps,  with  omsr 
mented  balustrades ;  while  the  gardener,  subordinate  in  rank, 
endeavoured  to  make  the  vegetable  kingdom  correspond  to  the 
prevailing  taste,  and  cut  his  evergreens  into  verdant  walls,  with 
towers  and  battlements,  and  his  detached  trees  into  a  resem- 
blance of  statuary.  But  the  wheel  has  since  revolved,  so  as  to 
place  the  landscape-gardener,  as  he  is  called,  almost  upon  a 
level  with  the  architect;  and  hence  a  liberal  and  somewhat 
violent  use  is  made  of  spade  and  pick-axe,  and  a  conversion  of 
the  ostentatious  labours  of  the  architect  into  d^ferme  omdcy  as 
little  different  from  the  simplicity  of  nature,  as  displayed  in  the 
surrounding  country,  as  the  comforts  of  convenient  and  cleanly 
walks  imperiously  demanded  in  the  vicinage  of  a  gentleman's 
residence  can  possibly  admit. 

*  Set  Price  on  the  Picturesque.    Note  1. 
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To  return  from  this  digression,  which  has  giyen  the  marquis's 
cabriolet  (its  activity  greatly  retarded  by  the  downward  pro- 
pensities of  Jean  Roast-Beef,  which  I  suppose  the  Norman  horse 
cursed  as  heartily  as  his  countrymen  of  old  time  execrated  the 
stolid  obesity  of  a  Saxon  slave)  time  to  ascend  the  hill  by  a 
winding  causeway,  now  much  broken,  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
long  range  of  roofless  buildings  connected  with  the  western 
extremity  of  the  castle,  which  was  totally  ruinous.  '  I  should 
apologise,'  he  said,  '  to  you,  as  an  Englishman,  for  the  taste  of 
my  ancestors,  in  connecting  that  row  of  stables  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  ch&teau.  I  know  in  your  country  it  is  usual  to 
remove  them  to  some  distance ;  but  my  family  had  an  heredi- 
tary pride  in  horses,  and  were  fond  of  visiting  them  more  fre- 
quently than  would  have  been  convenient  if  they  had  been 
kept  at  a  greater  distance.  Before  ^e  Revolution  I  had  thirty 
fine  horses  in  that  ruinous  line  of  buildings.' 

This  recollection  of  past  magnificence  escaped  from  him 
accidentally,  for  he  was  generally  sparing  in  alluding  to  his 
former  opulence.  It  was  quietly  said,  without  any  affectation 
either  of  the  importance  attached  to  early  wealth,  or  as  de- 
manding sympathy  for  its  having  passed  away.  It  awakened 
unpleasing  reflections,  however,  and  we  were  both  silent,  till, 
from  a  partially  repaired  comer  of  what  had  been  a  porter's 
lodge,  a  lively  French  paffsanne,  with  eyes  as  black  as  jet  and 
as  brilliant  as  diamonds,  came  out  with  a  smile,  which  showed 
a  set  of  teeth  that  duchesses  might  have  envied,  and  took  the 
reins  of  the  little  carriage. 

'Madelon  must  be  groom  to-day,'  said  the  marquis,  after 
graciously  nodding  in  return  for  her  deep  reverence  to  Monsieur, 
'  for  her  husband  is  gone  to  market ;  and  for  La  Jeunesse,  he  is 
almost  distracted  with  his  various  occupations.  Madelon,'  he 
continued,  as  we  walked  forward  imder  the  entrance -arch, 
crowned  with  the  mutilated  armorial  bearings  of  former  lords, 
now  half-obscured  by  moss  and  rye-grass,  not  to  mention  the 
vagrant  branches  of  some  impruned  shrubs — '  Madelon  was  my 
wife's  god-daughter,  and  was  educated  to  be  JUle^U-chambre 
to  my  daughter.' 

This  passing  intimation,  that  he  was  a  widowed  husband 
and  childless  father,  increased  my  respect  for  the  unf ortimate 
nobleman,  to  whom  every  particular  attached  to  his  present 
situation  brought  doubtless  its  own  share  of  food  for  melancholy 
reflection.  He  proceeded,  after  the  pause  of  an  instant,  with 
something  of  a  gayer  tone — *  You  will  be  entertained  with  my 
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poor  Iia  Jeunesse,'  he  said, '  who,  by  the  waj,  is  ten  yean  older 
than  I  am  (the  marquis  is  above  sixty);  he  reminds  me  of 
the  player  in  the  Boman  Comiquey  who  acted  a  whole  play  in  his 
own  proper  person :  he  insists  on  being  maUre  dPhdtely  maUre 
de  ctdnne,  valetrde-chambrej  a  whole  suite  of  attendants  in 
his  own  poor  individuality.  He  sometimes  reminds  me  of  a 
character  in  the  Bridle  of  Lammermore^  which  you  must  have 
read,  as  it  is  the  work  of  one  of  your  gens  de  leUreSy  gy^<m 
appelle,  je  croie,  le  Chevalier  ScattJ  * 

'  I  presume  you  mean  Sir  Walter  1 ' 

'  Yes — ^the  same— the  same,'  answered  the  mazquis. 

We  were  now  led  away  from  more  painful  recollections ;  for 
I  had  to  put  my  French  friend  right  in  two  particulars.  In 
the  first  I  prevailed  with  difficulty ;  for  the  marquis,  though  he 
disliked  the  English,  yet,  having  been  three  months  in  London, 
piqued  himself  on  imderstanding  the  most  intricate  difficulties 
of  our  language,  and  appealed  to  every  dictionary,  from  Florio 
downwards,  that  la  hrtde  must  mean  'the  bridle.'  Nay,  so 
sceptical  was  he  on  this  point  of  philology  that^  when  I  ven- 
tured to  hint  that  there  was  nothing  about  a  bridle  in  the 
whole  story,  he  with  great  composure,  and  little  knowing  to 
whom  he  spoke,  laid  the  whole  blame  of  that  inconsistency 
on  the  unfortunate  author.  I  had  next  the  common  candour 
to  inform  my  friend,  upon  grounds  which  no  one  could  know 
so  well  as  myself,  that  my  distinguished  literary  countryman, 
of  whom  I  shall  always  speak  with  the  respect  his  talents 
deserve,  was  not  responsible  for  the  slight  works  which  the 
humour  of  the  public  had  too  generously,  as  well  as  too  rashly, 
ascribed  to  him:  Surprised  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
might  even  have  gone  farther,  and  clenched  the  n^;ative  by 
positive  evidence,  owning  to  my  entertainer  that  no  one  else 
could  possibly  have  written  these  works,  since  I  myself  was  the 
author,  when  I  was  saved  from  so  rash  a  commitment  of  myself 
by  the  calm  reply  of  the  marquis,  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  ^ese 
sort  of  trifles  were  not  written  by  a  person  of  condition.  <  We 
read  them,'  he  said,  'as  we  listen  to  the  pleasantries  of  a 
comedian,  or  as  our  ancestors  did  to  those  of  a  professed 
&umly-jester,  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement^  which,  however, 
we  should  be  sorry  to  derive  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  has 
better  claims  to  our  society.' 

*  It  is  MU06  neoMatry  to  remind  the  rader  that  thia  puaue  wu  pabliihfld 
darlnff  the  Authoi^i  incognito ;  and,  as  Laoio  ezpreaaes  It,  spokan  ^according  to  ^e 
trick.^ 
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I  was  completely  recalled  to  my  oonstitutional  caution  by 
this  declaration;  and  became  bo  much  afraid  of  committing 
myself,  that  I  did  not  even  yenture  to  explain  to  my  aristocratic 
friend  that  the  gentleman  whom  he  had  named  owed  his 
advancement,  for  aught  I  had  ever  heard,  to  certain  works  of 
his,  which  may,  without  injury,  be  compared  to  romances  in 
rhyme. 

The  truth  is,  that  amongst  some  other  unjust  prejudices,  at 
which  I  have  already  hinted,  the  marquis  had  contracted  a 
horror,  mingled  with  contempt,  for  almost  every  species  of 
author -craft  slighter  than  that  which  compounds  a  folio 
volume  of  law  or  of  divinity,  and  looked  upon  the  author  of 
a  romance,  novel,  fugitive  poem,  or  periodicsd  piece  of  criticism 
as  men  do  on  a  venomous  reptile,  with  fear  at  once  and  with 
loathing.  The  abuse  of  the  press,  he  contended,  especially  in 
its  lighter  departments,  had  poisoned  the  whole  morality  of 
Europe,  and  was  once  more  gradually  regaining  an  influence 
which  had  been  silenced  amidst  the  voice  of  war.  All  writers, 
except  those  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  calibre,  he  conceived 
to  be  devoted  to  this  evil  cause,  from  Rousseau  and  Voltaire 
down  to  Pigault  le  Brun  and  the  author  of  the  Scotch  novels ; 
and  although  he  admitted  he  read  them  powr  passer  le  tempsy 
yet,  like  Pistol  eating  his  leek,  it  was  not  without  execrating 
the  tendency,  as  he  devoured  the  story,  of  the  work  with  which 
he  was  engaged. 

Observing  this  peculiarity,  I  backed  out  of  the  candid  con- 
fession which  my  vanily  had  meditated,  and  engaged  the 
marquis  in  farther  remarks  on  the  mansion  of  his  ancestors. 
*  There,'  he  said,  'was  the  theatre  where  my  father  used  to 
procure  an  order  for  the  special  attendance  of  some  of  the 
principal  actors  of  the  Gom^lie  Fran^oise,  when  the  King  and 
Madame  Pompadour  more  than  once  visited  him  at  this  place ; 
yonder,  more  to  the  centre,  was  the  baron's  hall,  where  his 
feudal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  when  criminals  were  to  be 
tried  by  the  seigneur  or  his  bailiff;  for  we  had,  like  your  old 
Scottish  nobles,  the  right  of  pit  and  gallows,  or  fosaa  cumfurca, 
as  the  civilians  term  it.  Beneath  that  lies  the  question-chamber, 
or  apartment  for  torture;  and,  truly,  I  am  sorry  a  right  so 
liable  to  abuse  should  have  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any 
living  creature.  But,'  he  added,  with  a  feeling  of  dignity 
derived  even  from  the  atrocities  which  his  ancestors  had  com- 
mitted beneath  the  grated  windows  to  which  he  pointed,  '  such 
is  the  effect  of  superstition  that,  to  this  day,  the  peasants  dare 
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not  approach  the  dungeons,  in  which,  it  is  said,  the  wrath  of 
my  anoestoiB  had  perpetrated,  in  former  times,  much  cruelty.' 

As  we  approached  the  window,  while  I  expressed  some 
curiosity  to  see  this  abode  of  terror,  there  arose  from  its  sub- 
terranean abyss  a  shrill  shout  of  laughter,  which  we  easily 
detected  as  produced  by  a  group  of  playful  children,  who  had 
made  the  neglected  vaults  a  theatre  for  a  joyous  romp  at 
Colin  Maillard. 

The  marquis  was  somewhat  disconcerted,  and  had  reooune 
to  his  tabatt^ ;  but,  recovering  in  a  moment,  observed  these 
were  Madelon's  children,  and  familiar  with  the  supposed  tezrors 
of  the  subterranean  recesses.  '  Besides,'  he  added,  '  to  speak 
the  truth,  these  poor  children  have  been  bom  after  the  period 
of  supposed  illumination,  which  dispelled  our  superstition  and 
our  religion  at  once ;  and  this  bids  me  to  remind  you,  that  this 
is  a  jour  maigre.  The  cur^  of  the  parish  is  my  only  guest, 
besides  yourself,  and  I  would  not  voluntarily  offend  his  opinions. 
Besides,'  he  continued,  more  manfully,  and  throwing  off  his  re- 
straint, 'adversity  has  taught  me  other  thoughts  on  these 
subjects  than  those  which  prosperity  dictated;  and  I  thank 
God  I  am  not  ashamed  to  avow  that  I  follow  the  observances 
of  my  church.' 

I  hastened  to  answer,  that,  though  they  might  differ  from 
those  of  my  own,  I  had  every  possible  respect  for  the  religious 
rules  of  every  Christian  community,  sensible  that  we  addressed 
the  same  Deity,  on  the  same  grand  principle  of  salvation,  though 
with  different  forms ;  which  variety  of  worship,  had  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  not  to  permit,  our  observances  would  have  been 
as  distinctly  prescribed  to  us  as  they  are  laid  down  under  the 
Mosaic  law. 

The  marquis  was  no  shaker  of  hands,  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  he  grasped  mine  and  shook  it  kindly — the  only  mode 
of  acquiescence  in  my  sentiments  which  perhaps  a  zealous 
Catholic  could  or  ought  consistently  to  have  given  upon  such 
an  occasion. 

This  circumstance  of  explanation  and  remark,  with  others 
which  arose  out  of  the  view  of  the  extensive  ruins,  occupied  us 
during  two  or  three  turns  upon  the  long  terrace,  and  a  seat  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  duration  in  a  vaulted  pavilion  of 
freestone,  decorated  with  the  marquis's  armorial  bearings,  the 
roof  of  which,  though  disjointed  in  some  of  its  groined  arches, 
was  still  solid  and  entire.  '  Here,'  said  he,  resuming  the  tone 
of  a  former  part  of  his  conversation,  *  I  love  to  sit,  either  at 
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noon,  when  the  alcove  affords  me  shelter  from  the  heat^  or  m 
the  evening,  when  the  sun's  beams  are  dying  on  the  broad  face 
of  the  Loire — here,  in  the  words  of  your  great  poet,  whom, 
Frenchman  as  I  am,  I  am  more  intimately  acquainted  with  than 
most  Englishmen,  I  love  to  rest  myself^ 

*  Showing  the  code  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy.' 

Against  this  various  reading  of  a  well-known  passage  in 
Shakspeare  I  took  care  to  offer  no  protest ;  for  I  suspect  Shak- 
speare  would  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  so  delicate  a  judge 
as  the  marquis,  had  I  proved  his  having  written  '  chewing  the 
cud,'  according  to  all  other  authorities.  Besides,  I  had  had 
enough  of  our  former  dispute,  having  been  long  convinced 
(though  not  till  ten  years  after  I  had  left  Edinburgh  College) 
that  the  pith  of  conversation  does  not  consist  in  exhibiting 
your  own  superior  knowledge  on  matters  of  small  consequence, 
but  in  enli^ging,  improving,  and  correcting  the  information 
you  possess  by  the  authority  of  others.  I  therefore  let  the 
marquis  show  his  code  at  his  pleasure,  and  was  rewarded  by  his 
entering  into  a  learned  and  well-informed  disquisition  on  the 
florid  style  of  architecture  introduced  into  France  during  the 
17th  century.  He  pointed  out  its  merits  and  its  defects 
with  considerable  taste ;  and  having  touched  on  topics  similar 
to  those  upon  which  I  have  formerly  digressed,  he  made  an 
appeal  of  a  different  kind  in  their  favour,  foimded  on  the  asso- 
ciations with  which  they  were  combined.  'Who,'  he  said, 
'  would  willingly  destroy  the  terraces  of  the  ch&teau  of  Sully, 
since  we  cannot  tread  them  without  recalling  the  image  of  that 
statesman,  alike  distinguished  for  severe  integrity  and  for  strong 
and  unerring  sagacity  of  mind  ?  Were  they  an  inch  less  broad, 
a  ton's  weight  less  massive,  or  were  they  deprived  of  their  for- 
mality by  the  slightest  inflections,  could  we  suppose  them  to 
remain  the  scene  of  his  patriotic  musings )  Would  an  ordinary 
root-house  be  a  fit  scene  for  the  duke  occupying  an  arm-chair 
and  his  duchess  a  tabouret,  teaching  from  thence  lessons  of 
courage  and  fidelity  to  his  sons,  of  modesty  and  submission 
to  his  daughters,  of  rigid  morality  to  both ;  while  the  circle  of 
young  noblesse  listened  with  ears  attentive,  and  eyes  modestly 
fixed  on  the  ground,  in  a  standing  posture,  neither  replying  nor 
sitting  down  without  the  express  command  of  their  prince  and 
parent)  No,  monsieur,'  he  said,  with  enthusiasm;  'destroy 
the  princely  pavilion  in  which  this  edifying  family-scene  was 
represented,  and  you  remove  from  the  mind  the  vraisemblance, 
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the  yezaoitj,  of  the  whole  representation.  Or  can  your  mind 
suppose  this  distinguished  peer  and  patriot  walking  in  a.Jardin 
Angloia  ?  Why,  you  might  as  well  fancy  him  dressed  with  a 
blue  frock  and  white  waistcoat,  instead  of  his  Henri  Quatre 
coat  and  chapeaur^luinea.  Consider  how  he  could  have  moved 
in  the  tortuous  maze  of  what  you  have  called  &ferme  omde^  with 
his  usual  attendants  of  two  files  of  Swiss  guards  preceding  and 
the  same  number  following  him.  To  recall  his  figure,  with  his 
beard,  hautrde-chattMe*  h  canons  united  to  his  doublet  by  ten 
thousand  (Ufftalettes  and  knots  of  ribbon,  you  could  not^  sup- 
posing him  in  a  modem  Jardtn  AnglotSy  distinguish  the  picture 
in  your  imagination  from  the  sketch  of  some  mad  old  man,  who 
has  adopted  the  humour  of  dressing  like  his  great-great-grand- 
father, and  whom  a  party  of  gens-dtcurme^  were  conducting  to 
the  hdpital  des  f&us.  But  look  on  the  long  and  magnificent 
terrace,  if  it  yet  exists,  which  the  loyal  and  exalted  Sully  waa 
wont  to  make  the  scene  of  his  solitaiy  walk  twice  a-day,  while 
he  pondered  over  the  patriotic  schemes  which  he  nourished  for 
advancing  the  glory  of  France,  or,  at  a  later  and  more  sorrow- 
ful period  of  life,  brooded  over  the  memory  of  his  murdered 
master  and  the  fate  of  his  distracted  coimtiy ;  throw  in  that 
noble  background  of  arcades,  vases,  images,  urns,  and  whatever 
could  express  the  vicinity  of  a  ducal  palace,  and  the  landscape 
becomes  consistent  at  once.  The  /oc^tonnatres,  with  their  har- 
quebusses  ported,  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  long  and  level 
walk,  intimate  the  presence  of  the  feudal  prince;  while  the 
same  is  more  clearly  shown  by  the  guard  of  honour  which 
precede  and  follow  him,  their  halberds  carried  upright^  their 
mien  martial  and  stately,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  yet 
moved,  as  it  were,  with  the  same  soul  as  their  princely  superior; 
teaching  their  steps  to  attend  upon  his,  marching  as  he  marches, 
halting  as  he  halts,  accommodating  their  pace  even  to  the  slight 
irregularities  of  pause  and  advance  dictated  by  the  fluctuations 
of  his  reverie,  and  wheeling  with  military  precision  before  and 
behind  him,  who  seems  the  centre  and  animating  principle  of 
their  armed  files,  as  the  heart  gives  life  and  energy  to  the 
human  body.  Or,  if  you  smile,'  added  the  marquis,  looking 
doubtfully  on  my  countenance,  *  at  a  promenade  so  inconsistent 
with  the  light  freedom  of  modem  manners,  could  you  bring 
your  mind  to  demolish  that  other  terrace  trod  by  the  fascinating 
Marchioness  de  S^vign6,  with  which  are  united  so  many  re- 
collections connected  with  passages  in  her  enchanting  letters  ? ' 
A  little  tired  of  this  disquisition,  which  the  marquis  certainly 
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dwdt  upon  to  exalt  the  natural  beauties  of  his  own  terrace, 
which,  dilapidated  as  it  was,  requiihed  no  such  formal  recom- 
mendation, I  informed  my  companion  that  I  had  just  receiyed 
from  England  a  journal  of  a  tour  made  in  the  south  of  France 
by  a  young  Oxonian  friend  of  mine,  a  poet,  a  draughtsman,  and 
a  scholar,  in  which  he  gives  such  an  animated  and  interesting 
description  of  the  Oh&teau  Grignan,  the  dwelling  of  Madame  de 
S^vign^'s  beloved  daughter,  and  frequently  the  place  of  her  own 
residence,  that  no  one  who  ever  read  the  book  would  be  within 
forty  nules  of  the  same  without  going  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot 
The  marquis  smiled,  seemed  very  much  pleased,  and  asked  the 
title  at  length  of  the  work  in  question ;  and  writing  down  to  my 
dictation.  An  Itinerary  of  Provence  and  ike  Bhonej  made  during 
ike  year  1819,*  by  John  Hughes,  A.M.,  of  Oriel  CSollege,  Oxford, 
observed,  he  could  now  purchase  no  books  for  the  ch&teau,  but 
would  recommend  that  the  lUnSraire  should  be  commissioned  for 
the  library  to  which  he  was  ahonnd  in  the  neighbouring  town. 
'And  here,'  he  said,  'comes  the  cur6,  to  save  us  farther  dis- 
quisition ;  and  I  see  La  Jeunesse  gliding  round  the  old  portico 
on  the  terrace,  with  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  dinner-bell — a 
most  unnecessary  ceremony  for  assembling  three  persons,  but 
which  it  would  break  the  old  man^s  heart  to  forego.  Take  no 
notice  of  him  at  present,  as  he  wishes  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  inferior  departments  incognito ;  when  the  bell  has  ceased  to 
sound,  he  will  blaze  forth  on  us  in  the  character  of  major<Lomo.' 

As  the  marquis  spoke,  we  had  advanced  towards  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  ch&teau,  which  was  the  only  part  of  the  edifice 
that  remained  still  habitable. 

'The  Bande  Noire^^  said  the  marquis,  'when  they  pulled 
the  rest  of  the  house  to  pieces,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead,  timber, 
and  other  materials,  have,  in  their  ravages,  done  me  the  un- 
designed favour  to  reduce  it  to  dimensions  better  fitting  the 
circumstances  of  the  owner.  There  is  enough  of  the  leaf  left 
for  the  caterpillar  to  coil  up  his  chrysalis  in,  and  what  needs  he 
care  though  reptiles  have  devoured  the  rest  of  the  bush  ? ' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  we  reached  the  door,  at  which  La  Jeunesse 
appeared,  with  an  air  at  once  of  prompt  service  and  deep 
respect,  and  a  countenance  which,  though  puckered  by  a 
thousand  wrinkles,  was  ready  to  answer  the  first  good-natured 
word  of  his  master  with  a  smile,  which  showed  his  white  set 
of  teeth  firm  and  fair,  in  despite  of  age  and  suffering.  His  clean 
silk  stockings,  washed  till  their  tint  had  become  yellowish, 

*  See  Hughes's  JMnenirj^.    Note  2. 
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his  cue  tied  with  a  roaette,  the  thin  grey  curl  on  either  side  of 
his  lank  cheek,  the  pearl-coloured  coat»  wjthout  a  collar,  the 
solitaire,  the  ya6a^,  the  ruffles  at  the  wrist,  and  the  ekapeaurbras 
— all  announced  that  La  Jeunesse  considered  the  arrival  of  a 
guest  at  the  ch&teau  as  an  unusual  eyent,  which  was  to  be  met 
with  a  corresponding  display  of  magnificence  and  parade  on  his 
part. 

As  I  looked  at  the  faithful  though  fantastic  follower  of  his 
master,  who  doubtless  inherited  his  prejudices  as  well  as  his 
castrclothes,  I  could  not  but  own,  in  my  own  mind,  the  re* 
semblance  pointed  out  by  the  marquis  betwixt  him  and  my 
own  Calebs  the  trusty  squire  of  the  Master  of  Ravenswood. 
But  a  Frenchman,  a  Jaok-of-«ll-trades  by  nature,  can,  with 
much  more  ease  and  suppleness,  address  himself  to  a  variety 
of  services,  and  suffice  in  his  own  person  to  discharge  them  all, 
than  is  possible  for  the  formality  and  slowness  of  a  Scottishman. 
Superior  to  Caleb  in  dexterity,  though  not  in  zeal,  La  Jeunesse 
seemed  to  multiply  himself  with  the  necessities  of  the  occasion, 
and  discharged  his  several  tasks  with  such  promptitude  and 
assiduity,  that  farther  attendance  than  his  was  neither  missed 
nor  wished  for. 

The  dinner,  in  particular,  was  exquisite.  The  soup,  although 
bearing  the  term  of  maiigrey  which  Englishmen  use  in  scorn,  was 
most  delicately  flavoured,  and  the  matelot  of  pike  and  eels  re- 
conciled me,  though  a  Scottishman,  to  the  latter.  There  was 
even  a  peHt  plat  of  houiUi  for  the  heretic,  so  exquisitely  dressed 
as  to  retain  all  the  juices,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  so 
thoroughly  tender,  that  nothing  could  be  more  delicate.  The 
potage^  with  another  small  dish  or  two,  was  equally  well 
arranged.  But  what  the  old  maitre  d^hdtd  valued  himself 
upon  as  something  superb,  smiling  with  self-satisfaction,  and 
in  enjoyment  of  my  surprise,  as  he  placed  it  on  the  table,  was 
an  immense  oMietUe  of  spinage,  not  smoothed  into  a  uniform 
surface,  as  by  our  uninaugurated  cooks  upon  your  side  of  the 
water,  but  swelling  into  hills  and  declining  into  vales,  over 
which  swept  a  gallant  stag,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  hounds  in 
full  cry,  and  a  noble  field  of  horsemen  with  bugle-horns,  and 
whips  held  upright,  and  brandished  after  the  manner  of  broad- 
swords— ^hounds,  huntsman,  and  stag  being  all  very  artificially 
cut  out  of  toasted  bread.  Enjoying  the  praises  which  I  failed 
not  to  bestow  on  this  chef  dJoeuvrt^  the  old  man  acknowledged 
it  had  cost  the  best  part  of  two  days  to  bring  it  to  perfection ; 
and  added,  giving  honour  where  honour  was  due,  that  an  idea 
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so  brilliant  was  not  entirely  his  own,  but  that  Monsieur  himself 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  give  him  several  valuable  hints,  and 
even  condescended  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  some  of  the 
most  capital  figures.  The  marquis  blushed  a  little  at  this 
^dairciMetMinty  which  he  might  probably  have  wished  to  sup- 
press, but  acknowledged  he  had  wished  to  surprise  me  with  a 
scene  from  the  popular  poem  of  my  country,  MUadi  La/c,  I 
answered,  that  '  So  splendid  a  cortege  much  more  resembled  a 
^rand  chas8e  of  Louis  Quatorze  than  of  a  poor  King  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  passage  was  rather  like  Fontainebleau  than  the 
wilds  of  Calls^der.'  He  bowed  graciously  in  answer  to  this 
compliment,  and  acknowledged  that  recollections  of  the  costume 
of  the  old  French  court,  when  in  its  splendour,  might  have 
misled  his  imagination — and  so  the  conversation  pae»ed  on  to 
other  matters. 

Our  dessert  was  exquisite :  the  cheese,  the  fruits,  the  salad, 
the  olives,  the  cemaauXf  and  the  delicious  white  wine,  each  in 
their  way  were  impayahUs ;  and  the  good  marquis,  with  an  air 
of  great  satisfaction,  observed,  that  his  guest  did  sincere  homage 
to  their  merits.  *  After  ail,'  he  said, '  and  yet  it  is  but  confessing 
a  foolish  weakness — ^but,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  in  feehng 
myself  equal  to  offering  a  stranger  a  sort  of  hospitality  which 
seems  pleasing  to  him.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  entirely  out  of 
pride  that  we  pauvres  revenants  live  so  very  retired,  and  avoid 
the  duties  of  hospitality.  It  is  true,  that  too  many  of  us  wander 
about  the  halls  of  our  fathers,  rather  like  ghosts  of  their  de- 
ceased proprietors  than  like  living  men  restored  to  their  own 
possessions ;  yet  it  is  rather  on  your  account,  than  to  spare  our 
own  feelings,  that  we  do  not  cultivate  the  society  of  our  foreign 
visitors.  We  have  an  idea  that  your  opulent  nation  is  par- 
ticularly attached  to  foute  and  to  grande  chh^ — ^to  your  ease 
and  enjoyment  of  every  kind ;  and  the  means  of  entertainment 
left  to  us  are,  in  most  cases,  so  limited,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
totally  precluded  from  such  expense  and  ostentation.  No  one 
wishes  to  offer  his  best  where  he  has  reason  to  think  it  will  not 
give  pleasure;  and  as  many  of  you  publish  your  journals, 
mondeur  U  marquU  would  not  probably  be  much  gratified 
by  seeing  the  poor  dinner  which  he  was  able  to  present  to 
mdlord  Anglais  put  upon  permanent  record.' 

I  interrupted  the  marquis,  that  were  I  to  wish  an  account 
of  my  entertainment  published,  it  would  be  only  in  order  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  veiy  best  dinner  I  ever  had  eaten 
in  my  life.     He  bowed  in  return,  and  presumed  that  *  I  either 
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differed  much  from  the  national  taste,  or  the  aoooonts  of  it 
were  greatly  exaggerated.  He  was  particularly  obliged  to  me 
for  showing  the  yalue  of  the  possessions  which  remained  to  him. 
The  useful/  he  said,  '  had  no  doubt  survived  the  sumptuous  at 
Hautlieu  as  elsewhere.  Grottoes,  statues,  curious  conservatories 
of  exotics,  temple  and  tower,  had  gone  to  the  ground ;  but  the 
vineyard,  the  potagery  the  orchard,  the  ^tanffy  still  existed ' ;  and 
once  more  he  expressed  himself  '  happy  to  find  that  their  com- 
bined productions  could  make  what  even  a  Briton  accepted  as 
a  tolerable  meaL  I  only  hope,'  he  continued,  '  that  you  will 
conyince  me  your  compliments  are  sincere  by  accepting  the 
hospitality  of  the  OhAteau  de  Hautlieu  as  often  as  better  engage- 
ments will  permit  during  your  stay  in  this  neighbourhood.' 

I  readily  promised  to  accept  an  invitation  offered  with  such 
grace  as  to  make  the  guest  appear  the  person  conferring  the 
obligation. 

The  conversation  then  changed  to  the  history  of  the  chAteau 
and  its  vicinity — a  subject  which  was  strong  ground  to  the 
marquis,  though  he  was  no  great  antiquary,  and  even  no  veiy 
profound  historian,  when  other  topics  were  discussed.  The 
cur^  however,  chanced  to  be  both,  and  withal  a  vezy  convers- 
able pleasing  man,  with  an  air  of  provenance  and  ready  civility 
of  communication,  which  I  have  found  a  leading  chanusteristic 
of  the  Catholic  cleigy,  whether  they  are  well-informed  or  other- 
wise. It  was  from  him  that  I  learned  there  still  existed  the 
remnant  of  a  fine  library  in  the  Ch&teau  de  Hautlieu.  The 
marquis  shrugged  his  shoulders  as  the  cur6  gave  me  this 
intimation,  looked  to  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  displayed 
the  same  sort  of  petty  embarrassment  which  he  had  been 
unable  to  suppress  when  La  Jeunesse  blabbed  something  of 
his  interference  with  the  arrangements  of  the  ctUsine.  'I 
should  be  happy  to  show  the  books,'  he  said,  *  but  they  are  in 
such  a  wild  condition,  so  dismantled,  that  I  am  asluuned  to 
exhibit  them  to  any  one.' 

'Forgive  me,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  cur6,  'you  know  you 
permitted  the  great  English  bibliomaniac,  Dr.  Dibdin,  to  con- 
sult your  curious  relics,  and  you  know  how  highly  he  spoke  of 
them.' 

'  What  could  I  do,  my  dear  friend  ? '  said  the  marquis ;  '  the 
good  doctor  had  heard  some  exaggerated  account  of  these 
remnants  of  what  was  once  a  library ;  he  had  stationed  himself 
in  the  avherge  below,  determined  to  carry  his  point  or  die  under 
the  walls.    I  even  heard  of  his  taking  the  altitude  of  the  turret 
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in  order  to  proyide  scaling-ladders.  You  would  not  have  had 
me  reduce  a  respectable  divine,  though  of  another  church,  to 
such  an  act  of  desperation  1  I  cotdd  not  have  answered  it  in 
conscience.' 

'But  jou  know,  besides,  tnomieur  le  marquisy'  continued  the 
cur6,  '  that  Dr.  Dibdin  was  so  much  grieved  at  the  dilapidation 
your  libraiy  had  sustained,  that  he  avowedlj  envied  the  powers 
of  our  church,  so  much  did  he  long  to  launch  an  anathema  at 
the  heads  of  the  perpetrators.' 

<  His  resentment  was  in  proportion  to  his  disappointment,  I 
suppose,'  said  our  entertainer. 

'  Not  so,'  said  the  cur6 ;  *  for  he  was  so  enthusiastic  on  the 
value  of  what  remains,  that  I  am  convinced  nothing  but  jour 
positive  request  to  the  contrary  prevented  the  Ch&teau  of 
Hautlieu  occupying  at  least  twenty  pages  in  that  splendid 
work  of  which  he  sent  us  a  copy,  and  which  will  remain  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  zeal  and  erudition.' 

'Dr.  Dibdin  is  extremely  polite,'  said  the  marquis;  'and 
when  we  have  had  our  coffee — here  it  comes — ^we  will  go  to  the 
turret ;  and  I  hope,  as  monsieur  has  not  despised  my  poor  fare, 
so  he  will  pardon  the  state  of  my  confused  library,  whUe  I  shall 
be  equally  happy  if  it  can  a£ford  any  thing  which  can  give  him 
amusement.  Indeed,'  he  added,  'were  it  otherwise,  you,  my 
good  father,  have  every  right  over  books  which,  without  your 
intervention,  would  never  have  returned  to  the  owner.' 

Althoi^h  this  additional  act  of  courtesy  was  evidently 
wrested  by  the  importimity  of  the  cur6  from  his  reluctant 
friend,  whose  desire  to  conceal  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and 
the  extent  of  his  losses,  seemed  always  to  struggle  with  his 
disposition  to  be  obliging,  I  could  not  help  accepting  an  offer 
which,  in  strict  politeness,  I  ought  perhaps  to  have  refused. 
But  then  the  remains  of  a  collection  of  such  curiosity  as  had 
given  to  our  bibliomaniacal  friend  the  desire  of  leading  the 
forlorn  hope  in  an  escalade — ^it  would  have  been  a  desperate 
act  of  self-denial  to  have  declined  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it. 
La  Jeunesse  brought  coffee,  such  as  we  only  taste  on  the 
continent,  upon  a  salver,  covered  with  a  napkin,  that  it  might 
be  censS  for  silver,  and  chane^af^  from  Martinique  on  a  small 
waiter,  which  was  certainly  so.  Our  repast  thus  finished,  the 
marquis  led  me  up  an  ucalier  derM  into  a  very  large  and 
well-proportioned  sedoon  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  in  length ; 
but  so  waste  and  dilapidated,  that  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the 
ground,  lest  my  kind  entertainer  should  feel  himself  called  upon 
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to  apologise  for  tattered  pictures  and  torn  tapestiy,  and,  worse 
than  both,  for  casements  that  had  yielded,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  to  the  boisterous  blast. 

'We  have  contrived  to  make  the  turret  something  more 
habitable,'  said  the  marquis,  as  he  moved  hastily  through  this 
chamber  of  desolation.  'This,'  he  said,  'was  the  picture 
gallexy  in  former  times,  and  in  the  boudoir  beyond,  which  we 
now  occupy  as  a  book-closet,  were  preserved  some  curious 
cabinet  paintings,  whose  small  size  required  that  they  should 
be  viewed  closely.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  held  aside  a  portion  of  the  tapestry  I  have 
mentioned,  and  we  entered  the  room  of  which  he  spoke. 

It  was  octangular,  corresponding  to  the  external  shape  of 
the  turret  whose  interior  it  occupied.  Four  of  the  sides  had 
latticed  windows,  commanding  each,  from  a  different  point,  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  over  the  majestic  Loire  and  the  adja- 
cent country  through  which  it  winded;  and  the  casements 
were  filled  with  stained  glass,  through  two  of  which  streamed 
the  lustre  of  the  setting  sun,  showing  a  brilliant  assemblage  of 
religious  emblems  and  armorial  bearings,  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  look  at  with  an  imdazzled  eye ;  but  the  other  two 
windows,  from  which  the  sunbeams  had  passed  away,  could  be 
closely  examined,  and  plainly  showed  that  the  lattices  were 
glazed  with  stained  glass,  which  did  not  belong  to  them 
originally,  but^  as  I  afterwards  learned,  to  the  profaned  and 
desecrated  chapel  of  the  castle.  It  had  been  the  amusement 
of  the  marquis  for  several  months  to  accomplish  this  rifaxir 
fnentOf  with  the  assistance  of  the  curate  and  die  all-capable  La 
Jeunesse;  and  though  they  had  only  patched  together  frag- 
ments, which  were  in  many  places  veiy  minute,  yet  the  stained 
glass,  till  examined  veiy  closely,  and  with  ike  eye  of  an 
antiquary,  produced,  on  the  whole,  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  sides  of  the  apartment  not  occupied  by  the  lattices 
were,  except  the  space  for  the  •  small  door,  fitted  up  with 
presses  and  shelves,  some  of  walnut-tree,  curiously  carved,  and 
brought  to  a  dark  colour  by  time,  nearly  resembling  that  of  a 
ripe  chestnut)  and  partly  of  common  d^,  employed  to  repair 
and  supply  the  deficiencies  occasioned  by  violence  and  devasta- 
tion. On  these  shelves  were  deposited  the  wrecks,  or  rather 
the  precious  relics,  of  a  most  splendid  library. 

The  marquis's  father  had  been  a  man  of  information,  and 
his  grandfather  was  famous,  even  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
where  literature  was  in  some  degree  considered  as  the  foshion, 
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for  the  extent  of  biB  acquirements.  Those  two  proprietorsy 
opulent  in  their  fortunes,  and  liberal  in  the  indulgence  of  their 
taste,  had  made  such  additions  to  a  curious  old  Gothic  libraiy, 
which  had  descended  from  their  ancestors,  that  there  were  few 
collections  in  France  which  could  be  compared  to  that  of 
Hautlieu.  It  had  been  completely  dispersed,  in  consequence 
of  an  ill-judged  attempt  of  the  present  marquis,  in  1790,  to 
defend  his  cMteau  against  a  revolutionary  mob.  Luckily,  the 
cur^  who,  by  his  charitable  and  moderate  conduct  and  his 
evangelical  virtues,  possessed  much  interest  among  the  neigh- 
bouring peasantry,  prevailed  oa  many  of  them  to  buy,  for  the 
petty  sum  of  a  few  sous,  and  sometimes  at  the  vulgar  rate  of  a 
glass  of  brandy,  volumes  which  had  cost  large  sums,  but 
which  were  carried  off  in  mere  spite  by  the  rufl&ans  who  pillaged 
the  castle.  He  himself  also  had  purchased  as  many  of  the 
books  as  his  funds  could  possibly  reach,  and  to  his  care  it 
was  owing  that  they  were  restored  to  the  turret  in  which 
I  found  them.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  good 
cur6  had  some  pride  and  pleasure  in  showing  the  collection  to 
strangers. 

In  spite  of  odd  volumes,  imperfections,  and  all  the  other 
mortifications  which  an  amateur  encounters  in  looking  through 
an  ill-kept  library,  there  were  many  articles  in  that  of  Hautlieu 
calculated,  as  Bayes  says,  *  to  elevate  and  surprise '  the  biblio- 
maniac.    There  were. 

The  amall  rare  Tolnme,  dark  with  tanush'd  gold, 

as  Dr.  Ferriar  feelingly  sings — curious  and  richly  painted 
missals,  manuscripts  of  1380, 1320,  and  even  earlier,  and  works 
in  Gothic  type,  printed  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  But 
of  these  I  intend  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  should  the 
marquis  grant  his  permission. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  delighted  with 
the  day  I  had  spent  at  Hautlieu,  I  frequently  repeated  my 
visit,  and  that  the  key  of  the  octangular  tower  was  always  at 
my  oonmiand.  In  those  hours  I  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
a  part  of  French  histoiy,  which,  although  most  important  to  ^ 
that  of  Europe  at  large,  and  illustrated  by  an  inimitable  old 
historian,  I  had  never  sufficiently  studied.  At  the  same  time, 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  my  excellent  host,  I  occupied  myself 
occasionally  with  some  family  memorials  which  had  fortunately 
been  preserved,  and  which  contained  some  curious  particulars 
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respecting  the  connexion  with  Scotland,  which  first  found  me 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Marquis  de  Hautlieu. 


I  pondered  on  these  things,  mort  meo^  until  my  return  to  * 
Britain,  to  beef  and  searcoal  fires — a  change  of  residence  which 
took  place  since  I  drew  up  these  Gallic  reminiscences.  At 
length  the  result  of  my  meditations  took  the  form  of  which 
my  readers,  if  not  startled  by  this  preface,  will  presently  be 
enabled  to  judge.  Should  the  public  reoeive  it  with  favour,  I 
shall  not  regret  having  been  for  a  short  time  an  absentee. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THB  OOKTRAfiT 

Look  here  upon  this  piotme,  and  on  thiB, 
The  ooimteneit  preeentment  of  two  brothera. 

HamleL 

Thb  latter  part  of  the  15th  centuiy  prepared  a  train  of  future 
events,  that  ended  by  raising  France  to  that  state  of  formid-  . . 
able  power  which  has  ever  since  been,  from  time  to  time, 
the  principal  object  of  jealousy  to  the  other  European  nations. 
Before  that  pieriod  she  had  to  struggle  for  her  veiy  existence 
with  the  English,  already . possessed  of  her  fairest  provinces; 
while  the  utmost  exertions  of  her  king,  and  the  gallantly  of 
her  people,  could  scarcely  protect  the  remainder  from  a  foreign 
yoke.  Nor  was  this  her  sole  danger.  The  princes  who  pos-  ] 
sessed  the  grand  fie&  of  the  crown,  and,  in  particular,  the  Dukes  • 
of  Burgundy  and  Bretagne,  had  come  to  wear  their  feudal  bonds 
so  lightly,  that  they  had  no  scruple  in  lifting  the  standard 
against  their  liege  and  sovereign  lord,  the  King  of  France,  on 
the  slightest  pretence.  When  at  peace,  they  reigned  as  absolute 
princes  in  their  own  provinces ;  and  the  house  of  Burgundy, 
possessed  of  the  district  so  called,  together  with  the  fairest  and 
richest  part  of  Flanders,  was  itself  so  wealthy  and  so  powerful  as 
to  yield  nothing  to  the  crown,  either  in  splendour  or  in  strength. 
In  imitation  of  the  grand  feudatories,  each  inferior  vassal  of 
the  crown  assumed  as  much  independence  as  his  distance  from 
the  sovereign  power,  the  extent  of  his  fief,  or  the  strength  of  his 
ch&teau,  enabled  him  to  maintain ;  and  these  petty  tyrants,  no 
longer  amenable  to  the  exercise  of  the  law,  perpetrated  with 
impunity  the  wildest  excesses  of  fantastic  oppression  and  cruelty., 
In  Auvexgne  alone,  a  report  was  made  of  more  than  three 
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hundred  of  these  independent  nobles,  to  whom  inoest,  murder, 
and  rapine  were  the  most  ordinary  and  familiar  actions. 

Besides  these  evils,  another,  springing  out  of  the  long- 
continued  wars  betwixt  the  French  and  English,  added  no  small 
misery  to  this  distracted  kingdom.  Numerous  bodies  of  soldiers, 
collected  into  bands,  under  officers  chosen  by  themselves  from 
among  the  bravest  and  most  successful  adventurers,  had  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  France  out  of  the  refuse  of  all  other 
countries.  These  hireling  combatants  sold  their  swords  for  a 
time  to  the  best  bidder ;  and,  when  such  service  was  not  to 
be  had,  they  made  war  on  their  own  account,  seizing  castles 
and  towers,  which  they  used  as  the  places  of  their  retreat, 
making  prisoners  and  ransoming  them,  exacting  tribute  from 
the  open  villages  and  the  country  around  them,  and  acquiring, 
by  every  species  of  rapine,  the  appropriate  epithets  of  Umdewn 
and  ^corcheurs,  that  is,  *  clippers '  and  *  flayers.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  and  miseries  arising  from  so  dis- 
tracted a  state  of  public  affairs,  reckless  and  profuse  expense 
distinguished  the  courts  of  the  lesser  nobles,  as  well  as  of  the 
superior  princes ;  and  their  dependants,  in  imitation,  expended 
in  rude  but  magnificent  display  the  wealth  which  they  extorted 
from  the  people.  A  tone  of  romantic  and  chivalrous  gallantry, 
which,  however,  was  often  disgraced  by  unbounded  license, 
characterised  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  knight-errantry  was  yet  used,  and  its  observances 
followed,  though  the  pure  spirit  of  honourable  love  and  benevo- 
lent enterprise  which  it  inculcates  had  ceased  to  qualify  and 
atone  for  its  extravagances.  The  jousts  and  tournaments,  the 
entertainments  and  revels,  which  each  petty  court  displayed, 
invited  to  France  every  wandering  adventurer;  and  it  was 
seldom  that,  when  arrived  there,  he  failed  to  employ  his  rash 
courage  and  headlong  spirit  of  enterprise  in  actions  for  which 
his  happier  native  country  afforded  no  free  stage. 

At  this  period,  and  as  if  to  save  this  fair  realm  from  the 
various  woes  with  which  it  was  menaced,  the  tottering  throne 
was  ascended  by*  Louis  XI.,  whose  character,  evil  as  it  was  in 
itself,  met,  combated,  and  in  a  great  degree  neutralised,  the 
mischiefs  of  the  time — as  poisons  of  opposing  qualities  are  said, 
in  ancient  books  of  medicine,  to  have  the  power  of  counteracting 
each  other. 

Brave  enough  for  evezy  useful  and  political  purpose,  Louis 
had  not  a  spark  of  that  romantic  valour,  or  of  the  pride  gener- 
ally associated  with  it,  which  fought  on  for  the  point  of  honour. 
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when  tlie  point  of  utility  had  been  long  gained.  Calm,  crafty, 
and  profoundly  attentive  to  his  own  interest,  he  made  every 
sacrifice,  both  of  pride  and  passion,  which  could  interfere  with 
it.  He  was  careful  in  disguising  his  real  sentiments  and  pur- 
poses from  all  who  approached  him,  and  frequently  used  the 
expressions,  '  That  the  king  knew  not  how  to  reign  who  knew 
not  how  to  dissemble ;  and  that,  for  himself,  if  he  thought  his 
very  cap  knew  his  secrets,  he  would  throw  it  into  the  fire.'  No 
man  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  time  better  understood  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  frailties  of  others,  and  when  to  avoid  giving 
any  advantage  by  the  untimely  indulgence  of  his  own. 

He  was  by  nature  vindictive  and  cruel,  even  to  the  extent  of 
finding  pleasure  in  the  frequent  executions  which  he  commanded. 
But»  as  no  touch  of  mercy  ever  induced  him  to  spare  when  he 
could  with  safety  condemn,  so  no  sentiment  of  vengeance  ever 
stimulated  him  to  a  premature  violence.  He  seldom  sprung  on 
bis  prey  till  it  was  fairly  within  his  grasp,  and  till  all  hope  of 
rescue  was  vain;  and  his  movements  were  so  studiously  disguised, 
that  his  success  was  generally  what  first  announced  to  the  world 
the  object  he  had  been  manceuvring  to  attain. 

In  like  manner,  the  avarice  of  Louis  gave  way  to  apparent 
profusion,  when  it  was  necessaiy  to  bribe  the  favourite  or 
minister  of  a  rival  prince  for  averting  any  impending  attack, 
or  to  break  up  any  alliance  confederated  against  him.  He  was 
fond  of  license  and  pleasure ;  but  neither  beauty  nor  the  chase, 
though  both  were  ruling  passions,  ever  withdrew  him  from  the 
most  regular  attendance  to  public  business  and  the  affitirs  of  his 
kingdom.  His  knowledge  of  mankind  was  profound,  and  he 
had  sought  it  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  in  which  he  often 
personally  mingled ;  and,  though  naturally  proud  and  haughty, 
he  hesitated  not»  with  an  inattention  to  the  arbitrary  divisions 
of  society  which  was  then  thought  something  portentously  un- 
natural, to  raise  from  the  lowest  rank  men  whom  he  employed 
on  the  most  important  duties,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  choose 
them,  that  he  was  rarely  disappointed  in  their  qualities. 

Tet  there  were  contradictions  in  the  character  of  this  artful 
and  able  monarch ;  for  human  nature  is  rarely  uniform.  Him- 
self the  most  false  and  insincere  of  mankind,  some  of  the  greatest 
errors  of  his  life  arose  from  too  rash  a  confidence  in  the  honour 
and  integrity  of  others.  When  these  errors  took  place,  they 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  an  over-refined  system  of  policy,  which 
induced  Louis  to  assume  the  appearance  of  undoubting  confi- 
dence in  those  whom  it  was  his  object  to  overreach ;  for,  in  his 
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general  conduct^  he  was  as  jealous  and  suspicious  as  any  tyrant 
who  ever  breathed. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noticed  to  OHnplete  the  sketch  of 
this  formidable  character,  by  which  he  rose  among  the  rude 
chivalrous  sovereigns  of  the  period  to  the  rank  of  a  keeper 
among  wild  beasts,  who,  by  superior  wisdom  and  policy,  by  dis- 
tribution of  food,  and  some  discipline  by  blows,  comes  finally  to 
predominate  over  those  who,  if  unsubjected  by  his  arts,  would 
by  main  strength  have  torn  him  to  pieces. 

The  first  of  these  attributes  was  Louis's  excessive  superstition 
— a  plague  with  which  Heaven  often  afflicts  those  who  refuse  to 
listen  to  the  dictates  of  religion.  The  remorse  arising  from  his 
evil  actions,  Louis  never  endeavoured  to  appease  bv  any  relaxa- 
tion in  his  Machiavellian  stratagems,  but  laboured,  in  vain,  to 
soothe  and  silence  that  painful  feeling  by  superstitious  observ- 
ances, severe  penance,  and  profuse  gifte  to  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  second  property,  with  which  the  first  is  sometimes  found 
strangely  united,  was  a  disposition  to  low  pleasures  and  obscure 
debauchery.  The  wisest,  or  at  least  the  most  crafty,  sovereign 
of  his  time,  he  was  fond  of  low  life,  and,  being  himjself  a  man 
of  wit,  enjoyed  the  jests  and  repartees  of  social  conversation 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  from  other  points  of 
his  character.  He  even  mingled  in  the  comic  adventures  of 
obscure  intrigue,  with  a  freedom  little  consistent  with  the 
habitual  and  guarded  jealousy  of  his  character ;  and  he  was  so 
fond  of  this  species  of  humble  gallantry,  that  he  caused  a 
number  of  its  gay  and  licentious  anecdotes  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
collection  well  known  to  book-collectors,  in  whose  eyes  (and  the 
work  is  unfit  for  any  other)  the  right  edition  is  very  precious.* 

By  means  of  this  monarch's  powerful  and  prudent,  though 
most  unamiable,  character,  it  pleased  Heaven,  who  works  by  the 
tempest  as  well  as  by  the  soft  small  rain,  to  restore  to  the  great 
French  nation  the  benefits  of  civil  government,  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  accession,  they  had  nearly  lost. 

Ere  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  I^uis  had  given  evidence  of 
his  vices  rather  than  of  his  talents.  His  first  wife,  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  was  '  done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues '  in  her 
husband's  court,  where,  but  for  the  encouragement  of  Louis 
himself,  not  a  word  would  have  been  breathed  against  that 
amiable  and  injured  princess.  He  had  been  an  ungrateful  and 
a  rebellious  son,  at  one  time  conspiring  to  seize  his  father's 
person,  and  at  another  levying  open  war  against  him.     For  the 

*  Saa  BdiUon  of  Ctnt  Nouvtttes,    Koto  8. 
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first  offence,  he  was  banished  to  his  appanage  of  Dauphin^ 
which  he  goyemed  with  much  sagacity ;  for  the  second,  he  was 
driven  into  absolute  exile,  and  forced  to  throw  Imnself  on  the 
mercj,  and  almost  on  the  charity,  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  his  son,  where  he  enjoyed  hospitality,  afterwards  indiffer- 
ently requited,  until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1461. 

In  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  Louis  was  ahnost  overpowered 
by  a  league  formed  against  him  by  the  great  vassals  of  France, 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  or  rather  his  son,  the  Count  de 
Gharalois,  at  its  head.  They  levied  a  powerful  aimy,  blockaded 
Paris,  fought  a  battle  of  doubtful  issue  under  its  very  walls, 
and  placed  the  French  monarchy  on  the  brink  of  actual  de- 
stniction.  It  usually  happens  in  such  cases  that  the  more 
sagacious  general  of  the  two  gains  the  real  fruit,  though  per- 
haps not  the  martial  fame,  of  the  disputed  field.  Louis,  who  had 
shown  great  personal  bravery  during  the  battle  of  MontVhery, 
was  able,  by  his  prudence,  to  avail  himself  of  its  undecided 
character,  as  if  it  had  been  a  victory  on  his  side.  He  tem- 
porised until  the  enemy  had  broken  up  their  leaguer,  and 
showed  so  much  dexterity  in  sowing  jealousies  among  those 
great  powers,  that  their  alliance  *  for  the  public  weal,'  as  they 
termed  it,  but  in  reality  for  the  overthrow  of  all  but  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  the  French  monarchy,  dissolved  itself,  and 
was  never  again  renewed  in  a  manner  so  formidable.  From 
this  period,  Louis,  relieved  of  all  danger  from  England  by  the 
oivU  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  engaged  for  several  years, 
like  an  unfeeling  but  able  physician,  in  curing  the  wounds  of 
the  body  politic,  or  rather  in  stopping,  now  by  gentle  remedies, 
now  by  the  use  of  fire  and  steel,  the  progress  of  those  mortal 
gangrenes  with  which  it  was  then  infected.  The  brigandage  of 
the  Free  Companies,  and  the  unpunished  oppressions  of  the 
nobOity,  he  laboured  to  lessen,  since  he  could  not  actually  stop 
them ;  and,  by  dint  of  unrelaxed  attention,  he  gradually  gained 
some  addition  to  his  own  regal  authority,  or  effected  some 
diminution  of  those  by  whom  it  was  counterbalanced. 

Still  the  King  of  France  was  surrounded  by  doubt  and 
danger.  The  members  of  the  league  'for  the  public  weal,' 
though  not  in  unison,  were  in  existence,  and,  like  a  scotched 
snake,  might  re-unite  and  become  dangerous  again.  But  a 
worse  danger  was  the  increasing  power  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, then  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe,  and  little 
diminished  in  rank  by  the  very  slight  dependence  of  his  duchy 
upon  the  crown  of  France. 
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Charles,  sumamed  the  Bold,  or  rather  the  Audacious,  for 
his  courage  was  allied  to  rashness  and  frenzy,  then  wore  the 
ducal  coronet  of  Bui]^undy,  which  he  burned  to  convert  into 
a  royal  and  independent  regal  crown.  The  character  of  this 
duke  was  in  every  respect  the  direct  contrast  to  that  of 
Louis  XI. 

The  latter  was  calm,  deliberate,  and  crafty,  never  prosecuting 
a  desperate  enterprise,  and  never  abandoning  one  likely  to  be 
successful,  however  distant  the  prospect  The  genius  of  the 
Duke  was  entirely  different.  He  rushed  on  danger  because  he 
loved  it,  and  on  difficulties  because  he  despised  them.  As 
/  Louis  never  sacrificed  his  interest  to  his  passion,  so  Charles,  on 
the  other  hand,  never  sacrificed  his  passion,  or  even  his  humour, 
to  any  other  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  near  re- 
lationship that  existed  between  them,  and  the  support  which 
the  Duke  and  his  father  had  afforded  to  Louis  in  his  exile  when 
Dauphin,  there  was  mutual  contempt  and  hatred  betwixt 
them.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  despised  the  cautious  policy  of 
the  King,  and  imputed  to  the  faintness  of  his  courage,  that 
he  sought  by  leagues,  purchases,  and  other  indirect  means 
those  advantages  which,  in  his  place,  the  Duke  would  have 
snatched  with  an  armed  hand.  He  likewise  hated  the  King, 
not  only  for  the  ingratitude  he  had  manifested  for  former  kind- 
nesses, and  for  personal  injuries  and  imputations  which  the 
ambassadors  of  Louis  had  cast  upon  him  when  his  father  was 
yet  alive,  but  also,  and  especially,  because  of  the  support  which 
he  afforded  in  secret  to  the  discontented  citizens  of  Ghent, 
Liege,  and  other  great  towns  in  Flanders.  These  turbulent 
*  cities,  jealous  of  their  privileges  and  proud  of  their  wealth, 
were  frequently  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against  their  liege 
lords  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  never  fail^  to  find  under- 
hand countenance  at  the  court  of  Louis,  who  embraced  every 
opportunity  of  fomenting  disturbance  within  the  dominions  of 
his  overgrown  vassal. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Duke  were  retaliated  by 
Louis  with  equal  energy,  though  he  used  a  thicker  veil  to  con- 
ceal his  sentiments.  It  was  impossible  for  a  man  of  his  pro- 
found sagacity  not  to  despise  ^e  stubborn  obstinacy  which 
never  resigned  its  purpose,  however  fatal  perseverance  might 
prove,  and  the  headlong  impetuosity  which  commenced  its 
career  without  allowing  a  moment's  consideration  for  the 
obstacles  to  be  encountered.  Yet  the  King  hated  Charles 
even  more  than  he  contemned  him,  and  his  scorn  and  hatred 
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were  the  more  intense  that  they  were  mingled  with  fear ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  onset  of  the  mad  bull,  to  whom  he  likened  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  muEt  ever  be  formidable  though  the  animal 
makes  it  wiUi  shut  eyes.  It  was  not  alone  the  wealth  of 
the  Buigundian  provinces,  the  discipline  of  the  warlike  in- 
habitants, and  the  mass  of  their  crowded  population,  which  the 
King  dreaded,  for  the  personal  qualities  of  their  leader  had 
also  much  in  them  that  was  dangerous.  The  yezy  soul  of 
bravery,  which  he  pushed  to  the  verge  of  rashness,  and  beyond 
it,  profuse  in  expenditure,  splendid  in  his  court,  his  person, 
and  his  retinue,  in  all  which  he  displayed  the  hereditaiy 
magnificence  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold  drew 
into  his  service  almost  all  the  fiery  spirits  of  the  age  whose 
tempers  were  congenial ;  and  Louis  saw  too  clearly  what  might 
be  attempted  and  executed  by  such  a  train  of  resolute  adven- 
turers, following  a  leader  of  a  character  as  ungovernable  as 
their  own. 

There  was  yet  another  circumstance  which  increased  the 
animosity  of  Louis  towards  his  overgrown  vassal :  he  owed  him 
favours  which  he  never  meant  to  repay,  and  was  under  the 
frequent  necessity  of  temporising  with  him,  and  even  of  en- 
during bursts  of  petulant  insolence,  injurious  to  the  regal 
dignity,  without  being  able  to  treat  him  otherwise  than  as  his 
'  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy.' 

It  was  about  the  year  1468,  when  their  feuds  were  at  the 
highest^  though  a  dubious  and  hollow  truce,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, existed  for  the  time  betwixt  them,  that  the  present 
narrative  opens.  The  person  first  introduced  on  the  stage  will 
be  found  indeed  to  be  of  a  rank  and  condition  the  illustration 
of  whose  character  scarcely  called  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
relative  position  of  two  great  princes ;  but  the  passions  of  the 
great,  their  quarrels,  and  their  reconciliations,  involve  the 
fortunes  of  all  who  approach  them ;  and  it  will  be  found,  on 
proceeding  farther  in  our  story,  that  this  preliminary  chapter 
is  necessary  for  comprehending  the  history  of  the  individual 
whose  adventures  we  are  about  to  relate. 


CHAPTER  II 

TEOB  WANDBBBB 

Why  then  the  world  is  my  oyster,  which  I  with  sword  will  open. 

AneieiU  Piitol, 

It  was  upon  a  delicious  summer  morning,  before  the  sun  had 
assumed  its  scorching  power,  and  while  the  dews  yet  cooled 
and  perfumed  the  air,  that  a  youth,  coming  from  the  north- 
eastward, approached  the  ford  of  a  sinall  river,  or  rather  a  large 
brook,  tributary  to  the  Cher,  near  to  the  royal  Castle  of  Plessis- 
l^Tours,  whose  dark  and  multiplied  battlements  rose  in  the 
background  oyer  the  extensiye  forest  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. These  woodlands  comprised  a  noble  chase,  or  royal 
park,  fenced  by  an  inolosure,  termed,  in  the  Latin  of  the  middle 
ages,  pUxitiwny  which  gives  the  name  of  Plessis  to  so  many 
villages  in  France.  The  castle  and  village  of  which  we  particu- 
larly speak  was  called  Plessis-l^Tours,  to  distinguish  it  from 
others,  and  was  built  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
fair  town  of  that  name,  the  capital  of  ancient  Touraine,  whose 
rich  plain  has  been  termed  the  Gkuxlen  of  France. 

On  the  bank  of  the  above-mentioned  brook,  opposite  to  that 
which  the  traveller  was  approaching,  two  men,  who  appeared 
in  deep  conversation,  seemed,  from  time  to  time,  to  watch  his 
motions;  for,  as  their  station  was  much  more  elevated,  they 
could  remark  him  at  considerable  distance. 

The  age  of  the  young  traveller  might  be  about  nineteen,  or 
betwixt  that  and  twenty,  and  his  face  and  person,  which  were 
very  prepossessing,  did  not,  however,  belong  to  the  country  in 
which  he  was  now  a  sojourner.  His  short  grey  cloak  and  hose 
were  rather  of  Flemish  than  of  French  fashion,  while  the  smart 
blue  bonnet,  with  a  single  sprig  of  holly  and  an  eagle's  feather, 
was  already  recognised  as  the  Scottish  head-gear.  His  dress 
was  very  neat,  and  arranged  with  the  precision  of  a  youth 
conscious  of  possessing  a  fine  person.     He  had  at  his  lAck  a 
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satchel,  which  seemed  to  contain  a  few  neoessarieB,  a  hawking 
gauntlet  on  his  left  hand,  though  he  carried  no  bird,  and  in  his 
right  a  stout  hunter's  pole.  Over  his  left  shoulder  hung  an 
embroidered  scarf  which  sustained  a  small  pouch  of  scarlet 
yelvet,  such  as  was  then  used  by  fowlers  of  distinction  to  carry 
their  hawks'  food,  and  other  matters  belonging  to  that  much 
admired  sport.  This  was  crossed  by  another  shoulder-belt,  to 
which  was  hung  a  hunting-knife,  or  wuUom  de  chaste.  Instead 
of  the  boots  of  the  period,  he  wore  buskins  of  half -dressed, 
deer's-skin. 

Although  his  form  had  not  yet  attained  its  fuU  strength,  he 
was  tall  and  active,  and  the  lightness  of  the  step  with  which  he 
advanced  showed  that  his  pedestrian  mode  of  travelling  was 
pleasure  rather  than  pain  to  him.  His  complexion  was  fair, 
in  spite  of  a  general  shade  of  darker  hue,  with  which  the  foreign 
sun,  or  perhaps  constant  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  in  his  own 
country,  had  in  some  degree  embrowned  it. 

His  features,  without  being  quite  regular,  were  frank,  open, 
and  pleasing.  A  half  smile,  which  seemed  to  arise  from  a 
happy  exuberance  of  animal  spirits,  showed,  now  and  then, 
that  his  teeth  were  well  set,  and  as  pure  as  ivory ;  whilst  his 
bright  blue  eye,  with  a  corresponding  gaiety,  had  an  appro- 
priate glance  for  every  object  which  it  encountered,  expressing 
good-humour,  lightness  of  heart,  and  determined  resolution. 

He  received  and  returned  the  salutation  of  the  few  travellers 
who  frequented  the  road  in  those  dangerous  times  with  the 
action  which  suited  each.  The  strolling  spearman,  half  soldier, 
half  brigand,  measured  the  youth  with  his  eye,  as  if  balancing 
the  prospect  of  booty  with  the  chance  of  desperate  resistance ; 
and  read  such  indications  of  the  latter  in  the  fearless  glance  of 
the  passenger,  that  he  changed  his  ruffian  purpose  for  a  surly 
'  Good  morrow,  comrade,'  which  the  young  Scot  answered  with 
as  martial,  though  a  less  sullen,  tone.  The  wandering  pilgrim 
or  the  begging  friar  answered  his  reverend  greeting  with  a 
paternal  benedicite ;  and  the  dark-eyed  peasant  girl  looked  after 
him  for  many  a  step  after  they  had  passed  each  other,  and 
interchanged  a  laughing  '  good  morrow.'  In  shorty  there  was 
an  attraction  about  his  whole  appearance  not  easily  escaping 
attention,  and  which  was  derived  from  the  combination  of  feai^ 
less  frankness  and  good-humour  with  sprightly  looks  and  a 
handsome  face  and  person.  It  seemed,  too^  as  if  his  whole 
demeanour  bespoke  one  who  was  enterii^  on  life  with  no 
apprehension  of  the  evils  with  which  it  is  beset^  and  small 
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means  for  straggling  with  its  hardships,  except  a  liyely  spirit 
and  a  courageous  disposition ;  and  it  is  with  such  tempers  that 
youth  most  readily  sympathises,  and  for  whom  chiefly  age  and 
experience  feel  affectionate  and  pitying  interest. 

The  youth  whom  we  have  described  had  been  long  Tisible 
to  the  two  persons  who  loitered  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
small  river  which  divided  him  from  the  park  and  the  castle ; 
but  as  he  descended  the  rugged  bank  to  the  water's  edge,  with 
the  light  step  of  a  roe  which  visits  the  fountain,  the  younger  of 
the  two  said  to  the  other,  '  It  is  our  man — ^it  is  the  Bohemian ! 
If  he  attempts  to  cross  the  ford,  he  is  a  lost  man :  the  water  is 
up,  and  the  ford  impassable.' 

*  Let  him  make  Uiat  discovexy  himself,  gossip,'  said  the  elder 
personage;  'it  may,  perchance,  save  a  rope,  and  break  a 
proverb.' 

*  I  judge  him  by  the  blue  cap,'  said  the  other,  '  for  I  cannot 
see  his  face.  Hark,  sir ;  he  hallooes  to  know  whether  the  water 
be  deep.' 

'  Nothing  like  experience  in  this  world,'  answered  the  other : 
'  let  him  try.' 

The  young  man,  in  the  meanwhile,  receiving  no  hint  to  the 
contrary,  and  taking  the  silence  of  those  to  whom  he  applied 
as  an  encouragement  to  proceed,  entered  the  stream  without 
farther  hesitation  than  the  delay  necessary  to  take  off  his  buskins. 
The  elder  person,  at  the  same  moment,  hallooed  to  him  to 
beware,  adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  to  his  companion,  '  MortdieUy 
gossip,  you  have  made  another  mistake:  this  is  not  the 
Bohemian  chatterer.' 

But  the  intimation  to  the  youth  came  too  late.  He  either 
did  not  hear  or  could  not  profit  by  it,  being  already  in  the 
deep  stream.  To  one  less  alert  and  practised  in  the  exercise 
of  swimming,  death  had  been  certain,  for  the  brook  was  both 
deep  and  strong. 

'  By  St.  Anne !  but  he  is  a  proper  youth,'  said  the  elder 
man.  '  Run,  gossip,  and  help  your  blunder  by  giving  him  aid, 
if  thou  canst.  He  belongs  to  thine  own  troop;  if  old  saws 
speak  truth,  water  will  not  drown  him.' 

Indeed,  the  young  traveller  swam  so  strongly,  and  buffeted 
the  waves  so  well,  that,  notwithstandii^  the  strength  of  the 
current,  he  was  carried  but  a  little  way  down  from  the  ordinary 
landing-place. 

By  this  time  the  younger  of  the  two  strangers  was  hunying 
down  to  the  shore  to  render  assistance,  while  the  other  followed 
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him  at  a  graver  pace,  saying  to  himself  as  he  approached,  '  I 
knew  water  would  never  drown  that  young  fellow.  By  my  hali- 
dome,  he  is  ashore,  and  grasps  his  pole !  If  I  make  not  the 
more  haste,  he  will  beat  my  gossip  for  the  only  charitable  action 
which  I  ever  saw  him  perform,  or  attempt  to  perform,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life.' 

There  was  some  reason  to  augur  such  a  conclusion  of  the 
adventure,  for  the  bonny  Scot  had  already  accosted  the  younger 
Samaritan,  who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance,  with  these  ire- 
ful words — *  Discourteous  dog !  why  did  you  not  answer  when 
I  called  to  know  if  the  passage  was  fit  to  be  attempted  1  May 
the  foul  fiend  catch  me,  but  I  will  teach  you  the  respect  due 
to  strangers  on  the  next  occasion  ! ' 

This  was  accompanied  with  that  significant  flourish  with  his 
pole  which  is  called  le  tnotdinety  because  the  artist,  holding  it 
in  the  middle,  brandishes  the  two  ends  in  every  direction,  like 
the  sails  of  a  windmill  in  motion.  His  opponent,  seeing  him- 
self thus  menaced,  laid  hand  upon  his  sword,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  on  all  occasions  are  more  ready  for  action  than  for 
speech ;  but  his  more  considerate  comrade,  who  came  up^  com- 
manded him  to  forbear,  and,  turning  to  the  yoimg  man,  accused 
him  in  turn  of  precipitation  in  plunging  into  the  swollen  ford, 
and  of  intemperate  violence  m  quarrelling  with  a  man  who  was 
hastening  to  his  assistance. 

The  young  man,  on  hearing  himself  thus  reproved  by  a 
man  of  advanced  age  and  respectable  appearance,  immediately 
lowered  his  weapon,  and  said, '  He  would  be  sorry  if  he  had  done 
them  injustice ;  but,  in  reality,  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  they 
had  sufifered  him  to  put  his  life  in  peril  for  want  of  a  word  of 
timely  warning,  which  could  be  the  part  neither  of  honest  men 
nor  of  good  Christians,  far  less  of  respectable  burgesses,  such 
as  they  seemed  to  be.' 

'Fair  son,'  said  the  elder  person,  'you  seem,  froib  your 
accent  and  complexion,  a  stranger;  and  you  should  recollect 
your  dialect  is  not  so  easily  comprehended  by  us  as  perhaps  it 
may  be  uttered  by  you.' 

'Well,  father,'  answered  the  youth,  'I  do  not  care  much 
about  the  ducking  I  have  had,  and  I  will  readily  forgive  your 
being  partly  the  cause,  provided  you  will  direct  me  to  some 
place  where  I  can  have  my  clothes  dried ;  for  it  is  my  only 
suit,  and  I  must  keep  it  somewhat  decent.' 

'  For  whom  do  you  take  us,  fair  son  f '  said  the  elder  stranger, 
in  answer  to  this  question. 
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'  For  substantial  burgesses,  unquestionably/  said  the  youth ; 
'or,  hold — you,  master,  may  be  a  money-broker  or  a  corn- 
merchant,  and  this  man  a  butcher  or  grazier.' 

'  You  have  hit  our  capacities  rarely,'  said  the  elder,  smiling. 
'  My  business  is  indeed  to  trade  in  as  much  money  as  I  can ; 
and  my  gossip's  dealings  are  somewhat  of  kin  to  the  butcher's. 
As  to  your  accommodation,  we  will  try  to  serve  you ;  but  I 
must  first  know  who  you  are,  and  whither  you  are  going ;  for, 
in  these  times,  the  roads  are  filled  with  travellers  on  foot  and 
horseback  who  have  anything  in  their  head  but  honesty  and 
the  fear  of  God.' 

The  young  man  oast  another  keen  and  penetrating  glance 
on  him  who  spoke,  and  on  his  silent  companion,  as  if  doubtful 
whether  they,  on  their  part^  merited  the  confidence  they  de- 
manded ;  and  the  result  of  his  observation  was  as  follows. 

The  eldest  and  most  remarkable  of  these  men,  in  dress  and 
appearance,  resembled  the  merchant  or  shopkeeper  of  the  period. 
His  jerkin,  hose,  and  cloak  were  of  a  dark  uniform  colour,  but 
worn  so  threadbare  that  the  acute  young  Scot  conceived  that 
the  wearer  must  be  either  veiy  rich  or  very  poor,  probably  the 
former.  The  fashion  of  the  dress  was  close  and  short — ^a  kind 
of  garments  which  were  not  then  held  decorous  among  gentry, 
or  even  the  superior  class  of  citizens,  who  generally  wore  loose 
gowns  which  descended  below  the  middle  of  the  leg. 

The  expression  of  this  man's  countenance  was  partly  attract- 
ive and  partly  forbidding.  His  strong  features,  sunk  cheeks, 
and  hollow  eyes  had,  nevertheless,  an  expression  of  shrewdness 
and  humour  congenial  to  the  character  of  the  young  adventurer. 
But  then,  those  same  sunken  eyes,  from  under  the  shroud  of 
thick  black  eyebrows,  had  something  in  them  that  was  at  once 
commanding  and  sinister.  Perhaps  this  effect  was  increased 
by  the  low  fur  cap,  much  depressed  on  the  forehead,  and  adding 
to  the  shade  from  under  which  those  eyes  peered  out ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  young  stranger  had  some  difficulty  to  recon- 
cile his  looks  with  the  meanness  of  his  appearance  in  other 
respects.  His  cap,  in  particular,  in  which  all  men  of  any 
quality  displayed  either  a  brooch  of  gold  or  of  silver,  was  orna- 
mented with  a  paltry  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  lead,  such  as  the 
poorer  sort  of  pilgrims  bring  from  Loretto. 

His  comrade  was  a  stout-formed,  middle-sized  man,  more 
than  ten  years  younger  than  his  companion,  with  a  down- 
looking  visage  and  a  very  ominous  smile,  when  by  chance  he 
gave  way  to  that  impulse,  which  was  never,  except  in  reply  to 
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oertam  secret  signs  that  seemed  to  pass  between  him  and  the 
elder  stranger.  This  man  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  dagger ; 
and,  underneath  his  plain  habit,  the  Scotsman  observed  that 
he  concealed  a  jazeran,  or  flexible  shirt  of  linked  mail,  which, 
as  being  often  worn  bj  those,  even  of  peaceful  professions,  who 
were  cidled  upon  at  that  perilous  period  to  be  frequently  abroad, 
confirmed  the  young  man  in  his  conjecture  that  the  wearer 
was  by  profession  a  butcher,  grazier,  or  something  of  that 
description,  called  upon  to  be  much  abroad. 

The  young  stranger,  comprehending  in  one  glance  the  result 
of  the  observation  which  has  taken  us  some  time  to  express, 
answered,  after  a  moment's  pause, '  I  am  ignorant  whom  I  may 
have  the  honour  to  address,'  making  a  slight  reverence  at  the 
same  time ; '  but  I  am  indiflerent  who  knows  that  I  am  a  cadet 
of  Scotland,  and  that  I  come  to  seek  my  fortime  in  France,  or 
elsewhere,  after  the  custom  of  my  countrymen.' 

'Fasque^teul  and  a  gallant  custom  it  is,'  said  the  elder 
stranger.  '  Tou  seem  a  fine  young  springald,  and  at  the  right 
age  to  prosper,  whether  among  men  or  women.  What  say 
you  1  I  am  a  merchant^  and  want  a  lad  to  assist  in  my  traffic. 
I  suppose  you  are  too  much  a  gentleman  to  assist  in  such 
mechanical  drudgery  1 ' 

'  Fair  sir,'  said  the  youth,  '  if  your  offer  be  seriously  made, 
of  which  I  have  my  doubts,  I  am  bound  to  thank  you  for  it, 
and  I  thank  you  accordingly ;  but  I  fear  I  should  be  altogether 
unfit  for  your  service.' 

'What!'  said  the  senior,  ^I  warrant  thou  knowest  better 
how  to  draw  the  bow  than  how  to  draw  a  bill  of  charges — 
canst  handle  a  broadsword  better  than  a  pen — ha  1 ' 

'  I  am,  master,'  answered  the  young  Scot,  '  a  braeman,  and 
therefore,  as  we  say,  a  bownum.  But  besides  that,  I  have  been 
in  a  convent^  where  the  good  fathers  taught  me  to  read  and 
write,  and  even  to  cipher.' 

^Pasquu-dieu  I  that  is  too  magnificent^'  said  the  merchant. 
'By  our  Lady  of  Embrun,  thou  art  a  prodigy,  man !' 

'  Rest  you  merry,  fair  master,'  said  the  youth,  who  was  not 
much  pleased  with  his  new  acquaintance's  jocularity,  *  I  must 
go  dry  myself,  instead  of  standing  dripping  here,  answering 
questions.' 

The  merchant  only  laughed  louder  as  he  spoke,  and  answered, 
'  Paiqye9-dieu  I  the  proverb  never  h^J^B—fier  comme  wi  icoBtois ; 
but  come,  youngster,  you  are  of  a  country  I  have  a  regard 
for,  having  traded  in  Scotland  in  my  time — an  honest  poor  set 
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of  folks  ihej  are ;  and,  if  you  will  oome  with  ub  to  the  village, 
I  will  bestow  on  you  a  cup  of  burnt  sack  and  a  warm  breakfast, 
to  atone  for  jour  drenching.  But,  tete-hleau  !  what  do  you  with 
a  hunting-glove  on  your  hand?  Know  you  not  there  is  no 
hawking  permitted  in  a  royal  chase  t ' 

'  I  was  taught  that  lesson,'  answered  the  youth, '  by  a  rascally 
forester  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  I  did  but  fly  Uie  falcon  I 
had  brought  with  me  from  Scotland,  and  that  I  reckoned  on  for 
bringing  me  into  some  note,  at  a  heron  near  P^ronne,  and  the 
rascally  schelm  shot  my  bird  with  an  arrow.' 

'  What  did  you  do  ? '  said  the  merchant. 

*  Beat  him,  said  the  youngster,  brandishing  his  staf^  '  as 
near  to  death  as  one  Christian  man  should  belabour  another. 
I  wanted  not  to  have  his  blood  to  answer  for.' 

*  Know  you,'  said  the  burgess,  '  that,  had  you  fallen  into  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy's  hands,  he  would  have  hung  you  up  like  a 
chestnut?' 

'  Ay,  I  am  told  he  is  as  prompt  as  the  King  of  France  for 
that  sort  of  work.  But,  as  this  happened  near  P^ronne,  I  made 
a  leap  over  the  frontiers,  and  laughed  at  him.  If  he  had  not 
been  so  hasty,  I  might  perhaps  have  taken  service  with  him.' 

*  He  will  have  a  heavy  miss  of  such  a  paladin  as  you  are,  if 
the  truce  should  break  off,'  said  the  merchant,  and  threw  a 
look  at  his  own  companion,  who  answered  him  with  one  of  the 
downcast  lowering  smiles,  which  gleamed  along  his  countenance, 
enlivening  it  as  a  passing  meteor  enlivens  a  winter  sky. 

The  young  Scot  suddenly  stopped,  pulled  his  bonnet  over 
his  right  eyebrow,  as  one  that  would  not  be  ridiculed,  and  said 
firmly,  '  My  masters,  and  especially  you,  sir,  the  elder,  and  who 
should  be  the  wiser,  you  will  find,  I  presume,  no  sound  or  safe 
jesting  at  my  expense.  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  tone  of 
your  conversation.  I  can  take  a  jest  with  any  man,  and  a 
rebuke,  too,  from  my  elder,  and  say  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  if  I  know 
it  to  be  deserved ;  but  I  do  not  like  being  borne  in  hand  as  if 
I  were  a  child,  when,  God  wot^  I  find  myself  man  enough  to 
belabour  you  both,  if  you  provoke  me  too  far.' 

The  eldest  man  seemed  like  to  choke  with  laughter  at  the 
lad's  demeanour ;  his  companion's  hand  stole  to  his  sword  hilt, 
which  the  youth  observing  dealt  him  a  blow  across  the  wrist, 
which  made  him  incapable  of  grasping  it ;  while  his  companion's 
mirth  was  only  increased  by  the  incident.  '  Hold — hold,'  he 
cried,  *  most  doughty  Scot,  even  for  thine  own  dear  country's 
sake ;  and  you,  gossip,  forbear  your  menacing  look.     Pcugties- 
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dieu  t  let  us  be  just  traders,  and  set  off  the  wetting  against  the 
knook  on  the  wrist^  which  was  given  with  so  much  grace  and 
alacrity.  And  hark  ye,  my  young  friend/  he  said  to  the  young 
man  with  a  grave  sternness  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  youth 
could  do,  damped  and  overawed  him,  '  no  more  violence.  I  am 
no  fit  object  for  it,  and  my  gossip,  as  you  may  see,  has  had 
enough  of  it.     Let  me  know  your  name.' 

'  I  can  answer  a  civil  question  civilly,'  said  the  youth ;  '  and 
will  pay  fitting  respect  to  your  age,  if  you  do  not  urge  my 
patience  with  mockery.  Since  I  have  been  here  in  France  and 
Flanders,  men  have  called  me,  in  their  fantasy,  the  Yarlet  with 
the  Velvet  Pouch,  because  of  this  hawk  purse  which  I  carry 
by  my  side;  but  my  true  name,  when  at  home,  is  Quentin 
Durward.' 

'  Durward  ! '  said  the  querist ;  '  is  it  a  gentleman's  name  % ' 

'By  fifteen  descents  in  our  family,'  said  the  young  man; 
'  and  that  makes  me  reluctant  to  follow  any  other  trade  than 
arms.' 

'  A  true  Scot !  Plenty  of  blood,  plenty  of  pride,  and  right 
great  scarcity  of  ducats,  I  warrant  thee.  Well,  gossip,'  he  said 
to  his  companion,  'go  before  us,  and  tell  them  to  have  some 
breakfast  ready  yonder  at  the  Mulberry  Grove ;  for  this  youth 
will  do  as  much  honour  to  it  as  a  starved  mouse  to  a  house- 
wife's cheese.     And  for  the  Bohemian — ^hark  in  thy  ear ' 

His  comrade  answered  by  a  gloomy  but  intelligent  smile, 
and  set  forward  at  a  round  pace,  while  the  elder  man  continued, 
addressing  young  Durward — 'You  and  I  will  walk  leisurely 
forward  together,  and  we  may  take  a  mass  at  St  Hubert's 
chapel  in  our  way  through  the  forest ;  for  it  is  not  good  to 
think  of  our  fleshly  before  our  spiritual  wants.' 

Durward,  as  a  good  Catholic,  had  nothing  to  object  against 
this  proposal,  although  he  might  probably  have  been  desirous, 
in  the  first  place,  to  have  dried  ms  clothes  and  refreshed  him- 
self. Meanwhile,  they  soon  lost  sight  of  their  downward- 
looking  companion,  but  continued  to  follow  the  same  path 
which  he  had  taken,  until  it  led  them  into  a  wood  of  tall  trees, 
mixed  with  thickets  and  brushwood,  traversed  by  long  avenues, 
through  which  were  seen,  as  through  a  vista,  the  deer  trotting 
in  little  herds  with  a  degree  of  security  which  argued  their 
consciousness  of  being  completely  protected. 

'You  asked  me  if  I  were  a  good  bowman,*  said  the  young 
Soot.  '  Give  me  a  bow  and  a  brace  of  shafts,  and  you  shall 
have  a  piece  of  venison  in  a  moment.' 
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'  Patques-dieu  I  my  young  friend/  said  his  companion,  '  take 
care  of  that ;  my  gossip  yonder  hath  a  special  eye  to  the  deer ; 
they  are  under  his  charge,  and  he  is  a  strict  keeper.' 

'  He  hath  more  the  air  of  a  butcher  than  of  a  gay  forester,' 
answered  Durward.  '  I  cannot  think  yon  hang-dog  look  of  his 
belongs  to  any  one  who  knows  the  gentle  rules  of  woodcraft.' 

'  Ah,  my  young  friend,'  answered  his  companion,  '  my  gossip 
hath  somewhat  an  ugly  favour  to  look  upon  at  the  first ;  but 
those  who  become  acquainted  with  him  never  are  known  to 
complain  of  him.' 

Quentin  Durward  found  something  singularly  and  disagree- 
ably significant  in  the  tone  with  which  this  was  spoken;  and, 
looking  suddenly  at  the  speaker,  thought  he  saw  in  his  coun- 
tenance, in  the  ^ight  smile  that  curled  his  upper  lip,  and  the 
accompanying  twinkle  of  his  keen  dark  eye,  something  to 
justify  his  unpleasing  surprise.  'I  have  heard  of  robbers,'  he 
thought  to  hunself,  '  and  of  wily  cheats  and  cut-throats ;  what 
if  yonder  fellow  be  a  murderer,  and  this  old  rascal  his  decoy- 
duck  %  I  will  be  on  my  guard ;  they  will  get  little  by  me  but 
good  Scottish  knocks.' 

While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  they  came  to  a  glade,  where  the 
large  forest  trees  were  more  widely  separated  from  each  other, 
and  where  the  ground  beneath,  cleared  of  underwood  and 
bushes,  was  clothed  with  a  carpet  of  the  softest  and  most 
lovely  verdure,  which,  screened  from  the  scorehing  heat  of  the 
sun,  was  here  more  beautifully  tender  than  it  is  usually  to  be 
seen  in  France.  The  trees  in  this  secluded  spot  were  chiefly 
beeches  and  elms  of  huge  magnitude,  which  rose  like  great 
hills  of  leaves  into  the  air.  Amidst  these  magnificent  sons  of 
the  earth,  there  peeped  out,  in  the  most  open  spot  of  the  glade, 
a  lowly  chapel,  near  which  trickled  a  small  rivulet.  Its  archi- 
tecture was  of  the  rudest  and  most  simple  kind ;  and  there 
was  a  very  small  lodge  beside  it^  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
hermit  or  solitary  priest,  who  remained  there  for  regularly  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  the  altar.  In  a  small  niche,  over  the 
arehed  doorway,  stood  a  stone  image  of  St.  Hubert,*  with  the 
bugle-horn  around  his  neck  and  a  leash  of  greyhounds  at  his 
feet.  The  situation  of  the  chapel  in  the  midst  of  a  park  or 
chase  so  richly  stocked  with  game  made  the  dedication  to  the 
sainted  huntsman  peculiarly  appropriate. 

Towards  this  little  devotional  structure  the  old  man  directed 
his  steps,  followed  by  young  Durward ;  and,  as  they  approached, 

*  Bee  Note  4. 
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the  priest)  dreesed  in  his  saoerdotal  gaiments,  made  his  appear- 
anoe,  in  tibe  act  of  proceeding  from  his  cell  to  the  chapel,  for 
the  discharge,  doubtless,  of  his  holy  office.  Durward  bowed 
his  body  reverently  to  the  priest,  as  the  respect  due  to  his  sacred 
office  demanded ;  whilst  his  companion,  with  an  appearance  of 
still  more  deep  devotion,  kneeled  on  one  knee  to  receive  the 
holy  man's  blessing,  and  then  followed  him  into  church,  with  a 
step  and  manner  expressive  of  the  most  heartfelt  contrition  and 
humility. 

The  inside  of  the  chapel  was  adorned  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  occupation  of  the  patron  saint  while  on  earth.  The 
richest  furs  of  such  animals  as  are  made  the  objects  of  the 
chase  in  different  countries  supplied  the  place  of  tapestry  and 
hangings  around  the  altar  and  elsewhere,  and  the  characteristic 
emblazonments  of  bugles,  bows,  quivers,  and  other  emblems  of 
hunting,  surrounded  the  walls,  and  were  mingled  with  the 
heads  of  deer,  wolves,  and  other  animals  considered  beasts  of 
sport  The  whole  adornments  took  an  appropriate  and  silvan 
character ;  and  the  mass  itself,  being  considerably  shortened, 
proved  to  be  of  that  sort  which  is  called  a  'hunting-mass,'  because 
in  use  before  the  noble  and  powerful,  who,  while  assisting  at  the 
solemnity,  are  usually  impatient  to  commence  their  favourite 
sport. 

Tet>  during  this  brief  ceremony,  Durward's  companion 
seemed  to  pay  the  most  rigid  and  scrupulous  attention ;  while 
Durward,  not  quite  so  much  occupied  with  religious  thoughts, 
could  not  f orb^  blaming  himself  in  his  own  mind  for  having 
entertained  suspicions  derogatory  to  the  character  of  so  good 
and  so  humble  a  man.  Far  from  now  holding  him  as  a  com- 
panion and  accomplice  of  robbers,  he  had  much  to  do  to  for- 
bear regarding  him  as  a  saint-like  personage. 

When  mass  was  ended,  they  retu^  together  from  the  chapel, 
and  the  elder  said  to  his  young  comrade,  '  It  is  but  a  short 
walk  from  hence  to  the  village ;  you  may  now  break  your  fast 
with  an  imprejudiced  conscience ;  follow  me.' 

Turning  to  the  rights  and  proceeding  along  a  path  which 
seemed  gradually  to  ascend,  he  recommended  to  his  companion 
by  no  means  to  quit  the  track,  but>  on  the  contrary,  to  keep 
the  middle  of  it  as  nearly  as  he  could.  Durward  could  not 
help  asking  the  cause  of  this  precaution. 

'You  are  now  near  the  courts  young  man,'  answered  his 
guide;  'and,  Pasquu-dieu!  there  is  some  difference  betwixt 
walking  in  this  region  and  on  your  own  heathy  hUls.     Ever; 
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yard  of  this  ground,  excepting  the  path  which  we  now  occupy, 
is  rendered  dangetous,  and  weUnigh  impracticable,  by  snares 
and  traps,  armed  with  scythe-Uades,  which  shred  off  the  un- 
wary passenger's  limb  as  sheerly  as  a  hedge-bOl  lops  a  hawthorn- 
sprig,  and  calthrops  that  would  pierce  your  foot  through,  and 
pitfalls  deep  enough  to  bury  you  in  Uiem  for  ever ;  for  you 
are  now  within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  demesne,  and  we 
shall  presently  see  the  front  of  the  chateau.' 

'  Were  I  the  King  of  France,'  said  the  young  man,  '  I  would 
not  take  so  much  trouble  with  traps  and  gins,  but  would  try 
instead  to  govern  so  well  that  no  man  should  dare  to  come 
near  my  dwelling  with  a  bad  intent;  and  for  those  who  came 
there  in  peace  and  good-will,  why,  the  more  of  them  the  merrier 
we  should  be.' 

His  companion  looked  round  afiecting  an  alanned  gase,  and 
said,  '  Hush — ^hush.  Sir  Yarlet  with  the  Velvet  Pouch !  for  I  foiv 
got  to  tell  you  that  one  great  danger  of  these  precincts  is  that 
the  very  leaves  of  the  trees  are  like  so  many  ears,  which  carry 
all  which  is  spoken  to  the  King's  own  cabinet.' 

'  I  care  little  for  that,'  answered  Quentin  Durward ;  *  I  bear 
a  Scottish  tongue  in  my  head  bold  enough  to  speak  my  mind 
to  King  Louis's  face,  God  bless  him  !  and  for  the  ears  you  talk 
of,  if  I  could  see  them  growing  on  a  human  head,  I  would  crop 
them  out  of  it  with  my  wood-knife.' 


CHAPTER  III 

THB  0A8TLB 

^      Full  in  the  midst  a  mighty  pile  arose, 

Where  iron-grated  gatra  tneir  strength  oppose 
To  each  invMing  step,  and,  strong  and  steep, 
The  battled  walls  arose^  the  fosse  sunk  deep. 
Slow  round  the  fortress  rolled  the  sluggish  stream, 
And  high  in  middle  air  the  warder's  turrets  ffleam. 

Anonymous, 

Whilb  Durward  and  bis  new  aoquaintanoe  thus  spoke^  they 
came  in  sight  of  the  whole  front  of  the  Castle  of  Plessis-l^ 
Tours,  which,  even  in  those  dangerous  times,  when  the  great 
found  themselves  obliged  to  reside  within  places  of  fortified 
strength,  was  distinguished  for  the  extreme  and  jealous  care 
with  which  it  was  watched  and  defended. 

From  the  verge  of  the  wood  where  young  Durward  baited 
with  his  companion,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  this  royal  resi- 
dence, extended,  or  rather  arose,  though  by  a  very  gentle 
elevation,  an  open  esplanade,  devoid  of  trees  and  bushes  of  every 
description,  excepting  one  gigantic  and  half-withered  old  oak. 
This  space  was  left  open,  according  to  the  rules  of  fortification 
in  all  ages,  in  order  that  an  enemy  might  not  approach  the 
walls  under  cover,  or  unobserved  from  tibe  battlements;  and 
beyond  it  arose  the  castle  itself. 

There  were  three  external  walls,  batUemented  and  turreted 
from  space  to  space,  and  at  each  angle,  the  second  inclosure 
rising  higher  than  the  firsts  and  being  built  so  as  to  command 
the  exterior  defence  in  case  it  was  won  by  the  enemy;  and 
being  again,  in  the  same  manner,  itself  commanded  by  the 
third  and  innermost  barrier.  Around  the  external  wall,  as  the 
Frenchman  informed  his  young  companion  (for,  as  they  stood 
lower  than  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  he  could  not  see  it),  was 
sunk  a  ditch  of  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  supplied  with  water 
by  a  HamliflAH  on  the  river  Cher,  or  rather  on  one  of  its  tribu- 
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tary  bmnohes.  In  front  of  the  second  indosui^,  he  said,  there 
ran  another  fosse;  and  a  third,  both  of  the  same  unusual  dimen- 
sions, was  led  between  the  seoond  and  the  innermost  inclosure. 
The  veige,  both  of  the  outer  and  inner  cirouit  of  this  triple 
moat,  was  strongly  fenced  with  palisades  of  iron,  serving  the 
purpose  of  what  are  called  chewMta>de-fr%9e  in  modem  foiHdficar 
tion,  the  top  of  each  pale  being  divided  into  a  duster  of  sharp 
spikes,  which  seemed  to  render  any  attempt  to  dimb  over  an 
act  of  self-destruction. 

From  within  the  innermost  indosure  arose  the  castle  itself, 
containing  buildings  of  different  periods,  crowded  around  and 
united  with  the  ancient  and  grim-looking  donjon-keep,  which 
was  older  than  any  of  them,  and  which  rose,  like  a  black 
Ethiopian  giant>  high  into  the  air,  while  the  absence  of  any 
windows  liu^er  thim  shot-holes,  irregularly  disposed  for  de- 
fence, gave  the  spectator  the  same  unpleasant  f  eding  which  we 
I  experience  on  looking  at  a  blind  man.  The  other  building^ 
^  seemed  scarcdy  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  comfort,  for 
the  windows  opened  to  an  inner  and  indosed  courtyard;  so 
that  the  whole  external  front  looked  much  more  like  that  of  a 
prison  than  a  palace.  The  reigning  king  had  even  increased 
this  effect ;  for,  desirous  that  Uie  additions  which  he  himself 
had  made  to  the  fortifications  should  be  of  a  character  not 
easily  distinguished  from  the  original  building  (for,  like  many 
jealous  persons,  he  loved  not  tibat  his  suspidons  should  be 
observed),  the  darkest-coloured  bride  and  freestone  were  em- 
ployed, and  soot  mingled  with  the  lime,  so  as  to  give  the  whde 
castle  the  same  uniform  tinge  of  extreme  and  rude  antiquity. 

This  formidable  place  had  but  one  entrance,  at  least  Durward 
saw  none  along  the  spacious  front  except  where,  in  the  centre 
of  the  first  and  outward  boundary,  arose  two  strong  towers, 
the  usual  defences  of  a  gateway ;  and  he  could  observe  their 
ordinary  accompaniments,  portcullis  and  drawbridge,  of  which 
the  first  was  lowered  and  the  last  raised.  Similar  entrance- 
towers  were  visible  on  the  second  and  third  boimding  wall,  but 
not  in  the  same  line  with  those  on  the  outward  drcuit; 
because  the  passage  did  not  cut  right  through  the  whole  three 
indosures  at  the  same  point,  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  who 
entered  had  to  proceed  nearly  thirty  yards  betwixt  the  first 
and  second  wall,  exposed,  if  their  purpose  were  hostile,  to  mis- 
siles from  both;  and  again,  when  the  second  boundary  was 
passed,  they  must  make  a  similar  digression  from  the  straight 
line,  in  order  to  attain  the  portal  of  the  third  and  innermost 
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incloBure;  so  that  before  gaining  the  outer  ooiirt^  which  ran 
along  the  front  of  the  bidlding,  two  narrow  and  dangerous 
defiles  were  to  be  traversed  under  a  flanking  discharge  of 
artillery,  and  three  gates,  defended  in  the  strongest  manner 
known  to  the  age,  were  to  be  successively  forced. 

Coming  from  a  country  alike  desolated  by  foreign  war  and 
internal  feuds — a  country,  too,  whose  unequal  and  mountainous 
surface,  abounding  in  precipices  and  torrents,  affords  so  many 
situations  of  strength — young  Durward  was  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  contrivances  by  which  men,  in 
that  stem  age,  endeavoured  to  secure  their  dwellings ;  but  he 
frankly  owned  to  his  companion  that  he  did  not  think  it  had 
been  in  the  power  of  art  to  do  so  much  for  defence,  where 
nature  had  done  so  little ;  for  the  situation,  as  we  have  hinted, 
was  merely  the  summit  of  a  gentle  elevation  ascending  upwards 
from  the  place  where  they  were  standing. 
1^'  To  enhance  his  surprise,  his  companion  told  him  that  the 
environs  of  the  castle,  except  the  single  winding  path  by  which 
the  portal  might  be  safely  approached,  were,  like  the  thickets 
through  which  they  had  passed,  surrounded  with  every  species 
of  hidden  pitfall,  snare,  and  gin,  to  entrap  the  wretch  who 
should  venture  thither  without  a  guide ;  that  upon  the  walls 
were  constructed  certain  cradles  of  iron,  called '  swallows'  nests,' 
from  which  the  sentinels  who  were  regularly  posted  there 
could,  without  being  exposed  to  any  risk,  take  deliberate  aun 
at  any  who  should  attempt  to  enter  without  the  proper  signal 
or  password  of  the  day;  and  that  the  archers  of  the  Royal 
Guard  performed  that  duty  day  and  nighty  for  .which  they 
received  high  pay,  rich  clothing,  and  much  honour  and  profit 
at  the  hands  of  King  Louis.  '  And  now  tell  me,  young  man,' 
he  continued,  'did  you  ever  see  so  strong  a  fortress,  and  do  you 
think  there  are  men  bold  enough  to  storm  itf 

The  young  man  looked  long  and  fixedly  on  the  place,  the 
sight  of  which  interested  him  so  much  that  he  had  f orgotten, 
in  the  eagerness  of  youthful  curiosity,  the  wetness  of  his  dress. 
His  eye  glanced,  and  his  colour  mounted  to  his  cheek  like  that 
of  a  damg  man  who  meditates  an  honourable  action,  as  he 
replied,  '  It  is  a  strong  castle,  and  strongly  guarded ;  but  there 
is  no  impossibility  to  brave  men.' 

'Are  there  any  in  your  country  who  could  do  such  a  feat  1 ' 
said  the  elder,  rather  scornfully. 

'  I  will  not  affirm  that^'  answered  the  youth ;  '  but  there  are 
thousands  that,  in  a  good  cause,  would  attempt  as  bold  a  deed.' 
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< Umph  1 '  said  the  Benior,  'petliapB  yoa  are  yoonelf  saoh  a 
gallantr 

*  I  should  Bin  if  I  were  to  boast  where  there  is  no  danger/ 
answered  young  Durward ;  '  but  my  fother  has  done  as  bold  an 
act,  and  I  trust  I  am  no  bastard.' 

'Well/  said  his  companion,  smiling,  'you  might  meet  your 
match,  and  your  kindred  withal,  m  the  attempt;  for  the  Scottish 
Archers  of  Kmg  Louis's  Life  Guards  stand  sentinels  on  yonder 
walls — three  hundred  gentlemen  of  the  best  blood  in  your 
country.' 

'  And  were  I  King  Louis,'  said  the  youth,  in  reply,  '  I  would 
trust  my  safety  to  the  faith  of  the  three  hundred  Scottish 
gentlemen,  throw  down  my  bounding  walls  to  fiU  up  the  moat, 
caU  in  my  noble  peers  and  paladins,  and  live  as  became  me, 
amid  breaking  of  lances  in  gallant  tournaments,  and  feasting  of 
days  with  nobles  and  dancing  of  nights  with  ladies,  and  haye 
no  more  fear  of  a  foe  than  I  have  of  a  fly.' 

His  companion  again  smiled,  and  turning  his  back  on  the 
castle,  which,  he  observed,  they  had  approached  a  little  too 
nearly,  he  lead  the  way  again  into  the  wood,  by  a  more  broad 
and  beaten  path  than  they  had  yet  trodden.  '  This,'  he  said, 
Meads  us  to  the  village  of  Plessis,  as  it  is  called,  where  you,  as 
a  stranger,  will  find  reasonable  and  honest  acoosunodation. 
About  two  miles  onward  lies  the  fine  city  of  Tours,  which  gives 
name  to  this  rich  and  beautiful  earldom.  But  the  village  of 
Plessis,  or  Plessis  of  the  Park,  as  it  is  sometimes  caUed,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  royal  residence,  and  the  chase  with  which 
it  is  encircled,  will  yield  you  nearer,  and  as  convenient^ 
hospitality.' 

'  I  thauik  you,  kind  master,  for  your  information,'  said  the 
Scot ;  'but  my  stay  will  be  so  short  here  that,  if  I  faO  not  in 
a  morsel  of  meat  and  a  drink  of  something  better  than  water, 
my  necessities  in  Plessis,  be  it  of  the  park  or  the  pool,  will  be 
amply  satisfied.' 

'  Nay,'  answered  his  companion,  '  I  thought  you  had  some 
friend  to  see  in  this  quarter.' 

'  And  so  I  have — my  mother's  own  brother,'  answered  Dur- 
ward ;  '  and  as  pretty  a  man,  before  he  left  the  braes  of  Angus, 
as  ever  planted  brogue  on  heather.' 

'  What  is  his  name  ? '  said  the  senior.  '  We  will  inquire  him 
out  for  you ;  for  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  go  up  to  the  castle, 
where  you  might  be  taken  for  a  spy.' 

*  Now,  by  my  father's  hand ! '  said  the  youth,  *  I  taken  for  a 
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spy  1  By  Heayen,  he  shall  brook  oold  iron  that  bnuads  me  with 
such  a  charge !  But  for  my  uncle's  name,  I  care  not  who  knows 
it — it  is  Ledy — Lesly,  an  honest  and  noble  name ! ' 

And  so  it  is,  I  doubt  not,'  said  the  old  man ;  '  but  there  are 
three  of  the  name  in  the  Scottish  Guard.' 

<  My  uncle's  name  is  Ludovio  Lesly,'  said  the  young  man. 

^Of  the  three  Leslies,'  answered  the  merchant,  Hwo  are 
called  Ludovic' 

'  They  call  my  kinsman  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,'  said  Quentin. 
'  Our  family  names  are  so  common  in  a  Scottish  house,  that, 
where  there  is  no  land  in  the  case,  we  always  give  a ''  to-name." ' 

'A  nam  de  guerrey  I  suppose  you  to  mean,'  answered  his 
oompanion ;  '  and  the  man  you  speak  of,  we,  I  think,  call  Le 
BcUaJr^f  from  that  scar  on  his  face — a  proper  man  and  a  good 
soldier.  I  wish  I  may  be  able  to  help  you  to  an  interview  with 
him,  for  he  belongs  to  a  set  of  gentlemen  whose  duty  is  strict^ 
and  who  do  not  often  come  out  of  garrison,  unless  in  the  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  Song's  person.  And  now,  young  man, 
answer  me  one  question.  I  will  wager  you  are  desirous  to  take 
service  with  your  unde  in  the  Scottish  Guard.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  if  you  propose  so ;  especially  as  you  are  very  young,  and 
some  years'  experience  is  necessary  for  the  high  office  whidi  you 
aim  at.' 

'Perhaps  I  may  have  thought  on  some  such  thing,'  said 
Durward,  carelessly ;  '  but  if  I  did,  the  fancy  is  off.' 

'How  80^  young  mani'  said  the  Frenchman,  something 
sternly.  'Do  you  speak  thus  of  a  chaige  whidi  the  most 
noble  of  your  countrymen  feel  themselves  emulous  to  be  ad- 
mitted tor 

'  I  wish  them  joy  of  it,'  said  Quentin,  composedly.  '  To  speak 
plain,  I  should  have  liked  the  service  of  the  French  king  full 
well,  only,  dress  me  as  fine  and  feed  me  as  high  as  you  will,  I 
love  the  open  air  better  than  being  shut  up  in  a  cage  or  a 
swallow's  nest  yonder,  as  you  call  tiiese  same  grated  pepper- 
boxes.  Besides,'  he  added,  in  a  lower  voice,  '  to  speak  truth,  I 
love  not  the  castle  when  the  covin-tree  *  bears  such  acorns  as  I 
see  yonder.' 

'  I  guess  what  you  mean,'  said  the  Frenchman ;  'but  speak 
yet  more  plainly.' 

'  To  speak  more  plainly,  then,'  said  the  youth, '  there  grows  a 
fair  oak  some  flightshot  or  so  from  yonder  castle ;  and  on  that 
oak  hangs  a  man  in  a  grey  jerkin,  such  as  this  which  I  wear.' 

•  S60  Note  6. 
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*  Ay  and  indeed  1 '  eaid  the  man  of  France.  '  PtuquM-dieu  f 
see  what  it  ia  to  have  youthful  eyes !  Why,  I  did  see  some- 
thing, but  only  took  it  for  a  raven  among  the  branches.  But 
the  sight  is  no  way  strange,  young  man ;  when  the  summer 
fades  into  autumn,  and  moonUght  nights  are  long,  and  roads 
become  unsafe,  you  will  see  a  cluster  of  ten,  ay,  of  twenty  such 
acorns,  hanging  on  that  old  doddered  oak.  But  what  thent 
they  are  so  many  banners  displayed  to  scare  knaves ;  and  for 
each  rogue  that  hangs  there,  an  honest  man  may  reckon  that 
there  is  a  thief,  a  traitor,  a  robber  on  the  highway,  a  pUleur 
and  oppressor  of  the  people,  the  fewer  in  France.  These,  young 
man,  are  signs  of  our  sovereign's  justice.' 

'  I  would  have  hung  them  farUier  from  my  palace,  though, 
were  I  ELing  Louis,'  said  the  youth.  *  In  my  country,  we  himg 
up  dead  corbies  where  living  corbies  haunt^  but  not  in  our 
gardens  or  pigeon-houses.  The  veiy  scent  of  the  carrion — 
faugh — reached  my  nostrils  at  the  distance  where  we  stood.' 

'  If  you  live  to  be  an  honest  and  loyal  servant  of  your  prince, 
my  good  youth,'  answered  the  Frenchman, '  you  will  know  there 
is  no  perfume  to  match  the  scent  of  a  dead  traitor.' 

'  I  shall  never  wish  to  live  till  I  lose  the  scent  of  my  nostrils 
or  the  sight  of  my  eyes,'  said  the  Soot  'Show  me  a  living 
traitor,  and  here  are  my  hand  and  my  weapon ;  but  when  life 
is  out)  hatred  should  not  live  longer.  But  here,  I  fancy,  we 
come  upon  the  village ;  where  I  hope  to  show  you  that  neither 
ducking  nor  disgust  have  spoiled  mine  appetite  for  my  breakfast. 
So,  my  good  friend,  to  the  hostelry,  with  all  the  speed  you  may. 
Tet)  ere  I  accept  of  your  hospitality,  let  me  know  by  what  name 
to  call  you.' 

'  Men  call  me  Maitre  Pierre,'  answered  his  companion.  '  I 
deal  in  no  titles.  A  plain  man,  that  can  live  on  mine  own  good 
— ^that  is  my  designation.' 

*  So  be  it,  Maitre  Pierre,'  said  Quentin,  'and  I  am  happy 
my  good  chance  has  thrown  us  together ;  for  I  want  a  word  of 
seasonable  advice,  and  can  be  thankful  for  it.' 

While  they  spoke  thus,  the  tower  of  the  church  and  a  tall 
wooden  crucifix,  rising  above  the  trees,  showed  that  they  were 
at  the  entrance  of  the  village. 

But  Mattre  Pierre,  deflecting  a  little  from  the  road,  which 
had  now  joined  an  open  and  public  causeway,  said  to  his  com- 
panion, that  the  inn  to  which  he  intended  to  introduce  him 
stood  somewhat  secluded,  and  received  only  the  better  sort  of 
travellers. 
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'  If  you  mean  those  who  travel  with  the  better-fiUedpunes^' 
asQswei^d  the  Soot,  '  I  am  none  of  the  number,  and  will  rather 
stand  my  chance  of  your  flayers  on  the  highway  than  of  your 
flayers  in  the  hoeteky ! ' 

* Pasque9^ieu r  said  his  guide,  'how  cautious  your  country- 
men of  Scotland  are!  An  Englishman,  now,  throws  himself 
headlong  into  a  tayem,  eats  and  drinks  of  the  best»  and  never 
thinks  a  the  reckoning  till  his  belly  is  full.  But  you  forget, 
Master  Quentin,  since  Quentin  is  your  name — ^vou  foiget  I  owe 
you  a  breakfast  for  the  wetting  which  my  mistake  procured  you. 
It  is  the  penance  of  my  offence  towards  you.' 

*  In  truth,'  said  the  light-hearted  young  man,  '  I  had  foigot 
wetting  offence,  and  penance,  and  all.  I  have  walked  my 
clothes  diy,  or  nearly  so ;  but  I  will  not  refuse  your  offer  in 
kindness,  for  my  dinner  yesterday  was  a  light  one,  and  supper 
I  had  none.  Tou  seem  an  old  and  respectable  burgees,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  accept  your  courtesy.' 

The  Frenchman  smiled  aside,  for  he  saw  plainly  that  the 
youth,  while  he  was  probably  half-famished,  had  yet  some 
difficulty  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  thoughts  of  feeding  at  a 
stranger's  cost^  and  was  endeavouring  to  subdue  his  inward 
pride  by  the  reflection  that)  in  such  slight  obligations,  the 
acceptor  performed  as.  complacent  a  part  as  he  by  whom  the 
courtesy  was  offered. 

In  the  meanwhile,  they  descended  a  narrow  lane,  over- 
shadowed by  tall  elms,  at  the  bottom  of  which  a  gateway 
admitted  them  into  the  courtyard  of  an  inn  of  imusual  magni- 
tude, calculated  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nobles  and 
suitors  who  had  business  at  the  neighbouring  castle,  where 
very  seldom,  and  only  when  such  hospitality  was  altogether 
unavoidable,  did  Louis  XI.  permit  any  of  his  court  to  have 
apartments.  A  scutcheon,  bearing  the  fleur-de4y9y  hung  over 
the  principal  door  of  the  lazge  irregular  building ;  but  there 
was  about  the  yard  and  the  offices  little  or  none  of  the  bustle 
which  in  those  days,  when  attendants  were  maintained  both  in 
public  and  in  private  houses,  marked  that  business  was  alive 
and  custom  plenty.  It  seemed  as  if  the  stem  and  unsocial 
character  of  the  royal  mansion  in  the  neighbourhood  had  com- 
municated a  portion  of  its  solemn  and  tenrific  gloom  even  to  a 
place  designed,  according  to  universal  custom  elsewhere,  for 
the  temple  of  social  indulgence,  merry  society,  and  good  cheer. 

Mattre  Pierre,  without  calling  any  one,  uid  even  without 
approaching  the  principal  entrance,  lifted  the  latch  of  a  side 
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door,  and  led  the  way  into  a  large  room,  where  a  fagot  was 
blazing  on  the  hearth,  and  arrangements  made  for  a  substan- 
tial breakfast. 

<  My  gossip  has  been  careful/  said  the  Frenchman  to  the 
Scot.  '  You  must  be  cold,  and  I  have  commanded  a  fire ;  you 
must  be  hungry,  and  you  shall  have  breakfast  presently.' 

He  whistled,  and  the  landlord  entered;  answered  Maitre 
Pierre's  '  bonjour '  with  a  reverence ;  but  in  no  respect  showed 
any  part  of  the  prating  humour  properly  belonging  to  a  French 
publican  of  all  ages. 

'  I  expected  a  gentleman,'  said  Maitre  Pierre,  '  to  order 
breakfast.     Hath  he  done  so  f ' 

In  answer,  the  landlord  only  bowed ;  and  while  he  continued 
to  bring,  and  arrange  upon  the  table,  the  various  articles  of  a 
comfortable  meal,  omitted  to  extol  their  merits  by  a  single 
word.  And  yet  the  breakfast  merited  such  eulogiums  as 
French  hosts  are  wont  to  confer  upon  their  regales,  as  the 
reader  will  be  informed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THB  D^SUNSR 

Sacred  heaven  !  what  masticators  !  what  bread  1 

YcTick*8  Trawls. 

Wb  left  our  young  stranger  in  France  situated  more  comfort- 
ably than  he  had  found  himself  since  entering  the  territories 
of  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  breakf ast»  as  we  hinted  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  chapter,  was  admirable.  There  was  a 
pdU  de  PSrigordy  oyer  which  a  gastronome  would  have  wished 
to  live  and  die,  like  Homer's  lotus-eaters,  forgetful  of  kin, 
native  country,  and  all  social  obligations  whatever.  Its  vast 
waUs  of  magnificent  crust  seemed  raised  like  the  bulwarks  of 
some  rich  metropolitan  city,  an  emblem  of  the  wealth  which  they 
are  designed  to  protect.  There  was  a  delicate  ragout^  with  just 
that  petite  pointe  de  Vail  which  Gascons  love  and  Scottishmen 
do  not  hate.  There  was,  besides,  a  delicate  ham,  which  had 
once  supported  a  noble  wild  boar  in  the  neighbouring  wood  of 
Mountrichart  There  was  the  most  exquisite  white  bread 
made  into  little  round  loaves  called  hoidee  (whence  the  bakers 
took  their  French  name  of  baiUangers)^  of  which  the  crust  was 
so  inviting  that,  even  with  water  alone,  it  would  have  been  a 
delicacy.  But  the  water  was  not  alone,  for  there  was  a  fiask 
of  leather  called  bottrine^  which  contained  about  a  quart  of 
exquisite  vin  de  Beavlne,  So  many  good  things  might  have 
created  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death.  What  efiect^  then, 
must  they  have  produced  upon  a  youngster  of  scarce  twenty, 
who  (for  the  truth  must  be  told)  had  eaten  little  for  the  two 
last  days,  save  the  scarcely  ripe  fruit  which  chance  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  plucking,  and  a  very  moderate  portion 
of  barley-bread  f  He  threw  hkoself  upon  the  ragout^  and  the 
plate  was  presently  vacant;  he  attacked  the  mighty  pasty, 
marched  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  land,  and,  seasoning  his 
enormous  meal  with  an  occasional  cup  of  wine,  returned  to  the 
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cfaaige  again  and  again,  to  the  aatonishment  of  mine  host  and 
the  amusement  of  Maltre  Pierre. 

The  latter,  indeed,  probably  because  he  found  himself  the 
author  of  a  kinder  action  tlian  he  had  thought  of,  seemed 
delighted  with  the  appetite  of  the  young  Soot ;  and  when,  at 
length,  he  observed  that  his  exertions  began  to  languish, 
endeavoured  to  stimulate  him  to  new  efforts,  by  ordering  con- 
fections, dariolesj  and  any  other  light  dainties  he  could  think 
of,  to  entice  the  youth  to  continue  his  meaL  While  thus 
engaged,  Mattre  Pierre's  countenance  expressed  a  kind  of  good- 
humour  almost  amounting  to  benevolence,  which  appeared 
remote  from  its  ordinary  sharp,  caustic,  and  severe  (j^aincter. 
The  aged  almost  always  sympathise  with  the  enjoyments  of 
youth,  and  with  its  exertions  of  every  kind,  when  the  mind  of 
the  spectator  rests  on  its  natural  poise,  and  is  not  disturbed  by 
inward  envy  or  idle  emulation. 

Quentin  Durward  also,  while  thus  agreeably  employed,  could 
do  no  otherwise  than  discover  that  the  countenance  of  his 
entertainer,  which  he  had  at  first  found  so  unprepossessing, 
mended  when  it  was  seen  under  the  influence  of  the  vin  de 
BeatUfUy  and  there  was  kindness  in  the  tone  with  which  he 
reproached  Maitre  Pierre,  that  he  amused  himself  with  laugh- 
ing at  his  appetite,  without  eating  anything  himself. 

' I  am  doing  penance,'  said  Maltre  Pierre,  'and  may  not  eat 
anything  before  noon,  save  some  comfiture  and  a  cup  of  water. 
Bid  yonder  lady,'  he  added,  turning  to  the  innkeeper,  'bring 
them  hither  to  me.' 

The  innkeeper  left  the  room,  and  Maitre  Pierre  proceeded — 
'Well,  have  I  kept  faith  with  you  concerning  the  breakfast  I 
promised  you?' 

'The  best  meal  I  have  eaten,'  said  the  youth,  'since  I  left 
Glen  Houlakin.' 

'Glen — ^whatf '  demanded  Maitre  Pierre;  'are  you  going  to 
raise  the  devil,  that  you  use  such  long-tailed  words  ? ' 

'Glen  Houlakin,'  answered  Quentin,  good-humouredly, 
'  which  is  to  say  the  Glen  of  the  Midges,  is  the  name  of  our 
ancient  patrimony,  my  good  sir.  You  have  bought  the  right 
to  laugh  at  the  sound,  if  you  please.' 

'  I  have  not  the  least  intention  to  offend,'  said  the  old  man ; 
'  but  I  was  about  to  say,  since  you  like  your  present  meal  so 
well,  that  the  Scottish  Archers  of  the  Guard  eat  as  good  a  one, 
or  a  better,  every  day.' 

'  No  wonder,'  said  Durward,  '  for  if  they  be  shut  up  in  the 
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swallows'  nests  aU  night,  they  must  needs  have  a  curious 
appetite  in  the  morning.' 

'And  plenty  to  gratify  it  upon,'  said  Maitre  Pierre.  ' They 
.  need  not,  like  the  Burgundians,  ohouse  a  bare  back,  that  they 
may  have  a  full  belly :  they  dress  like  counts,  and  feast  like 
abbots.' 

'  It  is  well  for  them,'  said  Durward. 

'And  wherefore  will  you  not  take  service  here,  young  manf 
Tour  uncle  might,  I  daresay,  have  you  placed  on  iJie  file  when 
there  should  a  vacancy  occur.  And,  luork  in  your  ear,  I  myself 
have  some  liitle  interest,  and  might  be  of  some  use  to  you. 
You  can  ride,  I  presume,  as  well  as  draw  the  bow  f ' 

'  Our  race  are  as  good  horsemen  as  ever  put  a  plated  shoe 
into  a  steel  stirrup ;  and  I  know  not  but  I  might  accept  of 
your  kind  offer.  Yet,  look  you,  food  and  raiment  are  needful 
things,  but,  in  my  case,  men  think  of  honour,  and  advance- 
ment, and  brave  deeds  of  arms.  Your  King  Louis — God  bless 
him !  for  he  is  a  friend  and  ally  of  Scotland — ^but  he  lies  here  in 
this  casUe,  or  only  rides  about  from  one  fortified  town  to 
another ;  and  gains  cities  and  provinces  by  politic  embassies, 
and  not  in  fair  fighting.  Now,  for  me,  I  am  of  the  Douglasses' 
mind,  who  always  kept  the  fields,  because  they  loved  better  to 
hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak.' 

'Young  man,'  said  Maitre  Pierre^  'do  not  judge  too  rashly 
of  the  actions  of  soyereigns.  Louis  seeks  to  spare  the  blood  of 
his  subjects,  and  cares  not  for  his  own.  He  showed  himself  a 
man  of  courage  at  Montl'h^.' 

'  Ay,  but  that  was  some  dozen  yeara  ago  or  more,'  answered 
the  youth.  '  I  should  like  to  follow  a  master  that  would  keep 
his  honour  as  bright  as  his  shield,  and  always  venture  foremost 
in  the  yery  throng  of  the  battle.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  tarnr  at  Brussels,  then,'  said  Maitre 
Pierre,  'with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy?  He  would  put  you  in 
the  way  to  have  your  bones  broken  every  day ;  and  rather  than 
fail,  would  do  the  job  for  you  himself,  especially  if  he  heard 
that  you  had  beaten  his  forester.' 

'  Very  true,'  said  Quentin ;  '  my  unhappy  chance  has  shut 
that  door  against  me.' 

'Nay,  there  are  plenty  of  dare-devils  abroad,  with  whom 
mad  youngsters  may  find  service,'  said  his  adviser.  'What 
think  you,  for  example,  of  William  de  la  Marck  ? ' 

'  Wbat ! '  exclaimed  Durward,  '  serve  Him  with  the  Beard — 
serve  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes — a  captain  of  pillagers  and 
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miuderen,  who  would  take  a  man's  life  for  the  value  of  his 
gaberdine,  and  who  slays  priests  and  pilgrims  as  if  they  were  so 
many  lanoe-knights  and  men-atHurmsf  It  wsAild  be  a  blot  on 
my  lather's  soutoheon  for  ever.' 

'Well,  my  young  hot-blood,'  replied  Maltre  Pierre^  'if  you 
hold  the  Sanglter  too  unscrupulous,  wherefore  not  follow  the 
young  Duke  of  Gueldres  f '  * 

'Follow  the  foul  fiend  as  soon,'  said  Quentin.  'Hark  in 
your  ear — ^he  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  earth  to  cany :  hell 
gapes  for  him.  Men  say  that  he  keeps  his  own  father 
imprisoned,  and  that  he  has  even  struck  him.  Can  you 
believe  itf 

Maitre  Pierre  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  with  the  naive 
horror  with  which  the  young  Scotsman  spoke  of  filial  ingrati- 
tude, and  he  answered,  'You  know  not»  young  man,  how  short 
\ J  a  while  the  relations  of  blood  subsist  amongst  those  of  elevated 
rank ' ;  then  changed  the  tone  of  feeling  in  which  he  had  begun 
to  speak,  and  added,  gaily,  '  Besides,  if  the  duke  has  beaten  his 
father,  I  warrant  you  his  father  hath  beaten  him  of  old,  so  it 
is  but  a  clearing  of  scores.' 

'  I  marvel  to  hear  you  speak  thus,'  said  the  Scot,  colouring 
with  indignation;  ^grey  hairs  such  as  vours  ought  to  have 
fitter  subjects  for  jesting.  If  the  old  duke  did  b^t  his  son  in 
childhood,  he  beat  him  not  enough;  for  better  he  had  died 
under  the  rod  than  have  lived  to  make  the  Christian  world 
ashamed  that  such  a  monster  had  ever  been  baptised.' 

'At  this  rate,'  said  Maitre  Pierre,  'as  you  weigh  the 
characters  of  each  prince  and  leader,  I  think  you  had  better 
become  a  captain  yourself ;  for  where  will  one  so  wise  find  a 
chieftain  fit  to  command  bim  ? ' 

'You  laugh  at  me,  Maitre  Pierre,'  said  the  youth,  good- 
humouredly,  'and  perhaps  you  are  right;  but  you  have  not 
named  a  man  who  is  a  giJlant  leader,  and  keeps  a  brave  party 
up  here,  under  whom  a  man  might  seek  service  well  enough.' 

'  I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean.' 

'  Why,  he  that  hangs  like  Mahomet's  coffin — a  curse  be  upon 
Mahomet ! — between  the  two  loadstones ;  he  that  no  man  can 
call  either  French  or  Burgundian,  but  who  knows  to  hold  the 
balance  between  them  both,  and  makes  both  of  them  fear  and 
serve  him,  for  as  great  princes  as  they  be.' 

'  I  cannot  guess  whom  you  mean,'  said  Maitre  Pierre,  thought- 
fully. 

^'BeeNotee. 
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'  Why,  whom  should  I  mean  but  the  noble  Louis  de  Luxem- 
bourg, Count  of  St.  Paul,  the  High  Constable  of  France  1^ 
Yonder  he  makes  his  place  good,  with  his  gallant  little  army, 
holding  his  head  as  high  as  either  King  Louis  or  Duke  Charles, 
and  balancing  between  them,  like  the  boy  who  stands  on  the 
midst  of  a  plsjik,  while  two  others  are  swinging  on  the  opposite 
ends.' 

'  He  is  in  danger  of  the  worst  fall  of  the  three,'  said  Maitre 
Pierre.  '  And  hark  ye,  my  young  friend,  you  who  hold  pil- 
laging such  a  crime,  do  you  know  that  your  politic  Count  of  St. 
Paul  was  the  first  who  set  the  example  of  burning  the  country 
during  the  time  of  war,  and  that»  b^ore  the  shameful  devastar 
tion  which  he  committed,  open  towns  and  villages,  which  made 
no  resistance,  were  spared  on  all  sides?' 

*  Nay,  faith,'  said  Durward,  '  if  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  begin 
to  think  no  one  of  these  great  men  is  much  better  than  another, 
and  that  a  choice  among  them  is  but  like  choosing  a  tree  to  be 
hung  upon.  But  this  Count  de  St.  Paul,  this  Constable,  hath 
possessed  himself  by  clean  conveyance  of  the  town  which  takes 
its  name  from  my  honoured  saint  and  patron,  St.  Quentin,t 
(here  he  crossed  himself),  and  methinks,  were  I  dwelling  there, 
my  holy  patron  would  keep  some  look-out  for  me ;  he  has  not 
so  many  named  after  him  as  your  more  popular  saints ;  and  yet 
he  must  have  forgotten  me,  poor  Quentin  Durwaid,  Ins  spiritual 
god-son,  since  he  lets  me  go  one  day  without  food,  and  leaves 
me  the  next  morning  to  the  harbourage  of  St.  Julian,  and  the 
chance  courtesy  of  a  stranger,  purchased  by  a  ducking  in  the 
renowned  river  Cher,  or  one  <k  its  tributaries.' 

'  Blaspheme  not  the  saints,  my  young  friend,'  said  Maitre 
Pierre.  '  St.  Julian  is  the  faithful  patron  of  travellers ;  and, 
peradventure,  the  blessed  St  Quentin  hath  done  more  and 
better  for  thee  than  thou  art  aware  of.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  opened,  and  a  girl,  rather  above  than 
under  fifteen  years  old,  entered  with  a  platter,  covered  with 
damask,  on  which  was  placed  a  small  saucer  of  the  dried  plums 
which  have  always  added  to  the  reputation  of  Tours,  and  a  cup 
of  the  curiously  chased  plate  which  the  goldsmiths  of  that  dty 
were  anciently  famous  for  executing  with  a  delicacy  of  work- 
manship that  distinguished  them  from  the  other  cities  of  France, 
and  even  excelled  the  skill  of  the  metropolis.     The  form  of  the 

*  See  Note  7. 

t  It  ma  bv  hifl  poeaension  of  tblB  town  of  St  Qaentin  that  the  Ckmstable  wis  able 
to  oeiry  on  those  political  intrigoes  which  flsaUy  cost  him  so  dear. 
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goblet  was  8o  elegant^  that  Durward  thought  not  of  oboernng 
dosely  whether  tiie  material  was  of  silyer,  or,  like  what  had 
been  placed  before  himself,  of  a  baser  metal,  but  so  well  bar- 
nishea  as  to  resemble  the  richer  ore. 

But  the  sight  of  the  young  person  bj  whom  this  service  was 
executed  attracted  Durward's  attention  far  more  than  the  petty 
minutisB  of  the  duty  which  she  performed. 

He  speedily  made  the  disooyeiy  that  a  quantity  of  long 
black  tresses,  which,  in  the  maiden  fashion  of  his  own  countiy, 
were  unadorned  by  any  ornament,  except  a  single  ohaplet  lightly 
woven  out  of  ivy  leaves,  formed  a  veil  around  a  countenance 
which,  in  its  regular  features,  dark  eyes,  and  pensive  expression, 
resembled  tiiat  of  Melpomene,  though  there  was  a  faint  glow 
on  the  cheek,  and  an  intelligence  on  the  lips  and  in  the  eye, 
which  made  it  seem  that  gaiety  was  not  foreign  to  a  counte- 
nance so  expressive,  although  it  might  not  be  its  most  habitual 
expression.  Quentin  even  thought  he  could  discern  that  de- 
pressing circumstances  were  the  cause  why  a  countenance  so 
young  and  so  lovely  was  graver  than  belongs  to  early  beauty ; 
and  as  the  romantic  imagination  of  youth  is  rapid  in  drawing 
conclusions  from  slight  premises,  he  was  pleased  to  infer,  from 
what  follows,  that  the  fate  of  this  beautiful  vision  was  wrapped 
in  silence  and  mystery. 

'How  now,  Jacqueline!'  said  Maitre  Pierre,  when  she  entered 
the  apartment.  '  Wherefore  this  f  Did  I  not  desire  that  Dame 
Perette  should  bring  what  I  wanted  f  Pcuquea^ieu  !  Is  she, 
or  does  she  think  herself,  too  good  to  serve  me  f ' 

'My  kinswoman  is  ill  at  ease,'  answered  Jacqueline,  in  a 
hurried  yet  a  humble  tone — 'ill  at  ease,  and  keeps  her 
chamber.' 

'She  keeps  it  aUme,  I  hope)'  replied  Maitre  Pierre,  with 
some  emphasis.  '  I  am  vieux  rouUer^  and  none  of  those  upon 
whom  feigned  disorders  pass  for  apologies.' 

Jacqueline  turned  pale,  and  even  tottered,  at  the  answer 
of  Maitre  Pierre;  for  it  must  be  owned  that  his  voice  and 
looks,  at  all  times  harsh,  caustic,  and  unpleasing,  had,  when 
he  expressed  anger  or  suspicion,  an  effect  both  sinister  and 
alarming. 

The  mountain  chivalry  of  Quentin  Durward  was  instantly 
awakened,  and  he  hastened  to  approach  Jacqueline  and  relieve 
her  of  the  burden  she  bore,  and  which  she  passively  resigned  to 
him,  while  with  a  timid  and  anxious  look  she  watched  the 
countenance  of  the  angry  burgees.     It  was  not  in  nature  to 
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resist  the  piercing  and  pity-craving  expression  of  her  looks, 
and  Maitre  Pierre  proceeded,  not  merely  with  an  air  of 
diminished  displeasure^  but  with  as  much  gentleness  as  he  could 
assume  in  countenance  and  manner — '  I  blame  not  thee,  Jacque- 
line, and  thou  art  too  young  to  be — ^what  it  is  pity  to  think 
thou  must  be  one  day — a  false  and  treacherous  thing,  like  the 
rest  of  thy  giddy  sex.*  No  man  ever  lived  to  man's  estate  but 
he  had  the  opportunity  to  know  you  all.  Here  is  a  Scottish 
cavalier  will  tell  vou  the  same.' 

Jacqueline  looked  for  an  instant  on  the  young  stranger,  as  if 
to  obey  Maltre  Pierre,  but  the  glance,  momentary  as  it  was, 
appeared  to  Durward  a  pathetic  appeal  to  him  for  support  and 
sympathy ;  and  with  the  promptitude  dictated  by  the  feelings 
of  youth,  and  the  romantic  veneration  for  the  female  sex 
inspired  by  his  education,  he  answered,  hastily, '  That  he  would 
throw  down  his  gage  to  any  antagonist^  of  equal  rank  and  equal 
age,  who  should  presume  to  say  such  a  coimtenance  as  that 
which  he  now  looked  upon  could  be  animated  by  other  than 
the  purest  and  the  truest  mind.' 

The  young  woman  grew  deadly  pale,  and  cast  an  appre- 
hensive glance  upon  Maltre  Pierre,  in  whom  the  bravado  of  the 
young  gallant  seemed  only  to  excite  laughter,  more  scornful 
than  applatisive.  Quentin,  whose  second  thoughts  generally 
corrected  the  first,  though  sometimes  after  they  had  found 
utterance,  blushed  deeplv  at  having  uttered  what  might  be 
construed  into  an  empty  boast^  in  presence  of  an  old  man  of  a 
peaceful  profession ;  and,  as  a  sort  of  just  and  appropriate  pen- 
ance, resolved  patiently  to  submit  to  the  ridicule  which  he  had 
incurred.  He  offered  the  cup  and  trencher  to  Maitre  Pierre 
with  a  blush  in  his  cheek,  and  a  humiliation  of  countenance 
which  endeavoured  to  disguise  itself  under  an  embarrassed 
smile. 

'You  are  a  foolish  young  man,'  said  Mattre  Pierre,  'and 
know  as  little  of  women  as  of  princes,  whose  hearts,'  he  said, 
crossing  himself  devoutly,  *  Qod  keeps  in  His  right  hand.' 

<  And  who  keeps  those  of  the  women,  thenf '  said  Quentin, 
resolved,  if  he  could  help  it,  not  to  be  borne  down  by  the 
assumed  superiority  of  this  extraordinary  old  man,  whose  lofty 
and  careless  manner  possessed  an  influence  over  him  of  whid^ 
he  felt  ashamed. 

*  It  iTM  a  nurt  of  Lonis'i  rtn  onuBfeble  duomcter,  tad  not  the  bait  put  of  it, 
tliat  he  entertuned  a  great  contempt  for  the  imdentanding,  and  not  leee  fbr  the 
chaiaeter,  of  the  lUr  lez. 

XVI  1 
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*  I  am  afraid  you  must  aak  of  them  in  another  quarter/ 
said  Maitre  Pierre,  oompoeedly. 

QueQtin  was  again  rebufifod,  but  not  utterly  disconcerted. 
'  Surely,'  he  said  to  himself,  'I  do  not  pay  this  same  buigess  of 
Tours  all  the  deference  which  I  yield  him  on  account  of  the 
miserable  obligation  of  a  breakfast^  though  it  was  a  right  good 
and  substantial  meaL  Dogs  and  hawks  are  attached  by  feed- 
ing only;  man  must  have  kindness,  if  you  would  bind  him 
with  the  cords  of  affection  and  obligation.  But  he  is  an  extra- 
ordinary person;  and  that  beautiful  emanation  that  is  even 
now  vanishing — surely  a  thing  so  i^  belongs  not  to  this 
mean  place,  bdongs  not  even  to  the  mcmey-gathering  merchant 
himself,  though  he  seems  to  exert  authority  over  her,  as  doubt- 
less he  does  over  all  whom  chance  brings  within  his  little  circle. 
It  is  wonderful  what  ideas  of  consequence  these  Flemings  and 
Frenchmen  attach  to  wealth,  so  much  more  than  wealth 
deserves,  that  I  suppose  this  dd  merchant  thinks  the  civility 
I  pay  to  his  age  is  given  to  his  money — I,  a  Scottish  gentleman 
of  blood  and  coat-armour,  and  he  a  mechanic  of  Tours ! ' 

Such  were  the  thoughts  which  hastily  traversed  the  mind  of 
young  Durwaid ;  while  Ma£tre  Pierre  said,  with  a  smile,  and  at 
the  same  time  patting  Jacqueline's  head,  from  which  hung  down 
her  long  tresses,  ^  Tim  young  man  will  serve  me,  Jacqueline ; 
thou  mayst  withdraw.  I  will  tell  thy  negligent  kinswoman  she 
does  ill  to  expose  thee  to  be  gased  on  unnecessarily.' 

'  It  was  only  to  wait  on  you,'  said  the  maiden.  '  I  trust  you 
will  not  be  displeased  with  my  kinswoman,  since ' 

^  Pcuques'dieu  I  *  said  the  merchant,  interrupting  her,  but 
not  harshly,  'do  you  bandy  words  with  me,  you  brat^  or  stay 
you  to  gase  upon  the  youngster  here)  Begone ;  he  is  noble, 
and  his  services  will  suffice  me.' 

Jacqueline  vanished;  and  so  much  was  Quentin  Durwaid 
interested  in  her  sudden  disappearance,  that  it  broke  his  previous 
thread  of  reflection,  and  he  complied  mechanically,  when  Maitre 
Pierre  said,  in  the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  be  obeyed,  as  he 
threw  himself  carelessly  upon  a  large  easy-ohair,  *  Place  that 
tray  beside  me.' 

The  merchant  then  let  his  dark  eyebrows  sink  over  his  ke^i 
eyes,  so  that  the  last  became  scarce  visible,  or  but  shot  forth 
occasionally  a  quick  and  vivid  ray,  like  those  of  the  sun  setting 
behind  a  dark  cloud,  through  which  its  beams  are  occasionally 
darted,  but  singly,  and  for  an  instant. 

*  That  is  a  beautiful  creature,'  said  the  old  man  at  last,  rais- 
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ing  hJB  head,  and  looking  steadily  and  firmly  at  Quentin,  when 
he  put  the  question — 'a  lovely  girl  to  be  the  servant  of  an 
OMUberge  %  She  might  grace  the  bourd  of  an  honest  burgess ;  but 
'tis  a  yile  education,  a  base  origin.' 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  chance  shot  will  demolish  a 
noble  castle  in  the  air,  and  the  architect  on  such  occasions 
entertains  little  good-will  towards  him  who  fires  it,  although 
the  damage  on  the  offender's  part  may  be  whoUy  unintentional. 
Quentin  was  disconcerted,  and  was  disposed  to  be  angry,  he 
himself  knew  not  why,  with  this  old  man  for  acquainting  him 
that  this  beautiful  creature  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  what 
her  occupation  announced — the  servant  of  the  ouuberge — an 
upper  servant^  indeed,  and  probably  a  niece  of  the  landlord,  or 
such-like ;  but  still  a  domestic,  and  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
humour  of  the  oustomens,  and  particularly  of  Maitre  Pierre,  who 
probably  had  sufficien<r^  of  whims,  and  was  rich  enough  to 
ensure  their  being  attended  to. 

The  thought,  the  lingering  thought,  again  returned  on  him, 
that  he  ought  to  make  the  old  gentleman  understand  the 
difference  betwixt  their  conditions,  and  call  on  him  to  mark 
that,  how  rich  soever  he  might  be,  his  wealth  put  him  on  no 
level  with  a  Durward  of  Glen  Houlakin.  Yet»  whenever  he 
looked  on  Maitre  Pierre's  countenance  with  such  a  purpose, 
there  was,  notwithstanding  the  downcast  look,  pinched  features, 
and  mean  and  miserly  dress,  something  which  prevented  the 
young  man  from  asserting  the  superiority  over  the  merchant 
which  he  conceived  himself  to  possess.  On  the  contraiy,  the 
oftener  and  more  fixedly  Quentin  looked  at  him,  the  stronger 
became  his  curiosity  to  know  who  or  what  this  man  actually 
was ;  and  he  set  him  down  internally  for  at  least  a  syndic  or 
high  magistrate  of  Tours,  or  one  who  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
in  the  full  habit  of  exacting  and  receiving  deference. 

Meantime,  the  merchant  seemed  again  sunk  into  a  reverie, 
ftoai  which  he  raised  himself  only  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
devoutly,  and  to  eat  some  of  the  dried  fruity  with  a  morsel  of 
biscuit  He  then  signed  to  Quentin  to  give  him  the  cup, 
adding,  however,  bv  way  of  question,  as  he  presented  it — '  Tou 
are  noble,  you  sayi' 

'I  surely  am,'  replied  the  Scot,  'if  fifteen  descents  can  make 
me  sa  So  I  told  you  before.  But  do  not  constrain  yourself 
on  that  account,  Maitre  Pierre :  I  have  always  been  taught  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  young  to  assist  the  more  aged.' 

'An  excellent  maxim,'  said  the  merchant,  availing  himself 
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of  the  youth's  auistanoe  in  handing  the  eap^  and  filling  it  fn»n 
a  ewer  which  seemed  of  the  same  mateii^  with  the  goblet^ 
without  any  of  those  scraplee  in  point  of  propriety  whidbi,  per- 
haps, Quentin  had  expected  to  excite. 

'The  devil  take  the  ease  and  familiarity  of  t^  old  mechanical 
burgher,'  said  Durward  once  more  to  himself;  'he  uses  the 
attendance  of  a  noble  Scottish  gentleman  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  I  would  that  of  a  gillie  from  Glen  Isla.' 

The  merchant,  in  the  meanwhile,  having  finished  his  cup  of 
water,  said  to  his  companion,  '  Frcmi  the  seal  with  which  you 
seemed  to  relish  the  vin  de  Btamlne^  I  fancy  you  would  not 
care  much  to  pledge  me  in  this  elemen^l  liquor.  But  I  have 
an  elixir  about  me  which  can  convert  even  the  rook  water  into 
the  richest  wines  of  France.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  a  large  purse  from  his  bosom,  made  of 
the  fur  of  the  seaotter,  and  streamed  a  shower  of  small  silver 
pieces  into  the  goblet,  until  the  cup,  which  was  but  a  small 
one,  was  more  than  half  full. 

'You  have  reason  to  be  more  thankful,  young  man,'  said 
Mattre  Pierre,  'both  to  your  patron  St.  Quentin  and  to  St. 
Julian  than  you  seemed  to  be  but  now.  I  would  advise  you 
to  bestow  alms  in  their  name.  Remain  in  this  hosteliy  untO 
you  see  your  kinsman,  Le  Balafrd,  who  will  be  relieved  from 
guard  in  the  afternoon.  I  will  cause  him  to  be  acquainted 
that  he  may  find  you  here,  for  I  have  business  in  the  castle.' 

Quentin  Durward  would  have  said  something  to  have  ex- 
cused himself  from  accepting  the  profuse  liberality  of  his  new 
friend ;  but  Maltre  Pierre,  bending  his  dark  brows  and  erecting 
his  stooping  figure  into  an  attitude  of  more  dignity  than  he 
had  yet  seen  him  assume,  said,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  'No 
reply,  young  man,  but  do  what  you  are  conmianded.' 

With  these  words,  he  left  the  apartment^  making  a  sign,  as 
he  departed,  that  Quentin  must  not  follow  him. 

The  young  Scotsman  stood  astounded,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think  of  the  matter.  His  first  most  natural,  though  perhaps 
not  most  dignified,  impulse  drove  him  to  peep  into  the  silver 
goblet,  which  assuredly  was  more  than  half  full  of  silver  pieces, 
to  the  number  of  several  scores,  of  which  perhaps  Quentin  had 
never  called  twenty  his  own  at  one  time  during  the  course  of 
his  whole  life.  But  could  he  reconcile  it  to  his  dignity  as  a 
gentleman  to  accept  the  money  of  this  wealthy  plebeian? 
This  was  a  trying  question ;  for  though  he  had  secured  a  good 
breakfast)  it  was  no  great  reserve  upon  which  to  travel  either 
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back  to  Dijon,  .in  case  he  chose  to  haaard  the  wrath,  and  enter 
the  service,  of  the  Dnke  of  Burgundy,  or  to  St.  Quentin,  if  he 
fixed  on  that  of  the  Constable  St.  Paul ;  for  to  one  of  those 
powers,  if  not  to  the  King  of  France,  he  was  determined  to  oSbc 
his  services.  He  perhaps  took  the  wisest  resolution  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, in  resolving  to  be  guided  b j  the  advice  of  his  uncle ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  he  put  the  money  into  his  velvet  hawk- 
ing-pouch,  and  called  for  the  landlord  of  the  house,  in  order  to 
restore  the  silver  cup— resolying,  at  the  same  time,  to  ask  him 
some  questions  about  this  libered  and  authoritative  merchant. 

The  man  of  the  house  appeared  presently ;  and,  if  not  more 
oommunicatiye,  was  at  least  more  loquadous,  than  he  had  been 
formerly.  He  positively  declined  to  take  back  the  sUyer  cup. 
'It  was  none  ik  his,'  he  said,  'but  Maltre  Pierre's,  who  had 
bestowed  it  on  his  guest.  He  had,  indeed,  four  silver  hanap$  of 
his  own,  which  had  been  left  him  by  his  grandmother,  of  happy 
memory,  but  no  mord  like  the  beautiful  carving  of  that  in  hui 
guest's  hand  than  a  peach  was  like  a  turnip :  that  was  one  of 
the  famous  cups  of  Tours,  wrought  by  Martin  Dominique,  an 
artist  who  might  brag  all  Paris.' 

'  And,  pray,  who  is  this  Mattre  Pierre,'  said  Durward,  inter- 
rupting hun,  '  who  confers  such  valuable  gifts  on  strangefs  f ' 

'Who  is  Maltre  Pierre f  said  the  host,  dropping  the  words 
as  slowly  from  his  mouth  as  if  he  had  been  distuling  them. 

'Ay,'  said  Durward,  hastily  and  peremptorily,  'who  is  this 
Maltre  Pierre,  and  why  does  he  throw  about  his  bounties  in 
this  fashion  ?  And  who  is  the  butcherly-looking  fellow  whom 
he  sent  forward  to  order  breakfast  f ' 

'  Why,  ftkir  sir,  as  to  who  Maltre  Pierre  is,  you  should  have 
asked  the  question  of  himself;  and  for  the  gentleman  who 
ordered  breakfast  to  be  made  ready,  may  God  keep  us  from 
his  doeer  acquaintance ! ' 

'  There  is  something  mysterious  in  all  this,'  said  the  young 
Soot.     'This  Maitre  Pierre  tells  me  he  is  a  merchant.' 

'And  if  h^  told  you  so,'  said  the  innkeeper,  ' surely  he  is  a 
merchant.' 

'  What  commodities  does  he  deal  m  f ' 

'0,  many  a  fair  matter  of  traffic,'  said  the  host;  'and 
especially  he  has  set  up  silk  manufactories  here,  which  match 
those  rich  bales  that  the  Venetians  bring  from  India  and 
Cathay.  Tou  might  see  the  rows  of  mulberry-trees  as  you 
came  hither,  all  planted  by  Maitre  Pierre's  commands,  to  feed 
the  silk-worms.' 
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'And  that  yoang  pencm  who  brought  in  the 
who  is  she,  mj  good  fnendf '  said  the  guest 

'Mj  lodger,  sir,  with  her  guardian,  some  8(»t  of  aunt  or 
kinswoman,  as  I  think,'  replied  the  innkeeper. 

'  And  do  you  usually  employ  your  guests  in  waiting  on  eaoh 
otherf  said  Dunrard;  'for  I  observed  that  Maitre  Pierre 
would  take  nothing  from  your  hand  or  that  of  your  attendant.' 

'Rioh  men  may  have  their  fancies,  for  they  can  pay  for 
them,'  said  the  landlord ;  *  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Maitre 
Pierre  has  found  the  true  way  to  make  gentlefolks  serve  at  his 
beck.' 

The  young  Scotsman  felt  somewhat  offmded  at  the  insinua- 
tion; but)  disguising  his  resentment,  he  asked  whether  he 
could  be  accommodated  with  an  apartment  at  this  place  for  a 
day,  and  perhaps  longer. 

'Certainly,'  the  innkeeper  replied;  'for  whatever  time  he 
was  pleased  to  command  it.' 

'Could  he  be  permitted,'  he  asked,  '  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  ladies,  whose  fellow-lodger  he  was  about  to  become  f ' 

The  innkeeper  was  uncertain.  '  They  went  not  abroad,'  he 
said,  '  and  received  no  one  at  home.' 

'With  the  exception,  I  presume,  of  Maitre  Pierref  said 
Durward. 

'  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  name  any  exceptions,'  answered  the 
man,  firmly  but  respectfully. 

Quentui,  who  carried  the  notions  of  his  own  importance 
pretty  high,  considering  how  destitute  he  was  of  means  to 
support  them,  being  somewhat  mortified  by  the  innkeeper's 
reply,  did  not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  a  practice  conmion 
enough  in  that  age.  'Cairy  to  the  ladies,'  he  said,  'a  fiask  of 
Aiivematf  with  my  humble  duty;  and  say,  that  Quentin  Dur- 
ward, of  the  house  of  Glen  Houlakin,  a  Scottish  cavalier  of 
honour,  and  now  their  fellow-lodger,  desires  the  permission  to 
dedicate  his  homage  to  them  in  a  personal  interview.' 

The  messenger  departed,  and  returned,  almost  instantly, 

with  the  thanks  of  the  ladies,  who  declined  the  proffBred 

refreshment,  and  with  their  acknowledgments  to  the  Scottish 

cavalier,  regretted  that,  residing  there  in  privacy,  they  could 

I       not  receive  his  visit. 

!  Quentin  bit  his  lip,  took  a  cup  of  the  rejected  AuoenuUt  which 

the  host  had  placed  on  the  table.  '  By  the  mass,  but  this  is  a 
strange  country/  said  he  to  himself,  'where  merchants  and 
mechanics  exercise  the  manners  and  munificence  of  nobles,  and 
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little  tiaTelling  damaelay  who  hold  their  court  in  a  eabarety  keep 
theur  state  like  disguised  princesses  I  I  will  see  that  black- 
browed  maiden  again,  or  it  will  go  hard,  however' ;  and  having 
fonned  this  prudent  resolution,  he  demanded  to  be  conducted 
to  the  apartment  which  he  was  to  oaJl  his  own. 

The  landlord  presently  ushered  him  up  a  turret  staircase, 
and  from  thence  along  a^sJlery,  with  many  doors  opening  from 
it^  like  those  of  cells  in  a  convent — a  resemblance  which  our 
young  hero,  who  recollected,  with  mucdi  emuidy  an  early  speci- 
men of  a  monastic  life,  was  far  from  admiring.  The  host 
paused  at  the  very  end  of  the  gallery,  selected  a  key  from  the 
large  bunch  whidi  he  carried  at  his  girdle,  opened  the  door, 
and  showed  his  guest  the  interior  d  a  turret-chamber,  small, 
indeed,  but  which,  being  clean  and  solitary,  and  having  the 
pallet  bed  and  the  few  articles  of  furniture  in  unusually  good 
order,  seemed,  cm  the  whole,  a  little  palace. 

'  I  hope  you  will  find  your  dwelling  agreeable  here,  fair  sir,' 
said  the  landlord.  '  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  every  friend  of 
Maitre  Pierre.' 

'  O  happy  ducking  1 '  ezdaimed  Quentin  Durward,  cutting  a 
caper  on  Uie  floor  so  soon  as  his  host  had  retired.  'Never 
came  good  luck  in  a  better  or  a  wetter  form.  I  have  been 
fairly  deluged  by  my  good  fortune.' 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  stepped  towards  the  little  window, 
which,  as  the  turret  projected  considerably  from  the  principal 
line  of  the  building,  not  only  commanded  a  very  pretty  garden 
of  some  extent,  belonging  to  the  inn,  but  overlooked  beyond  its 
boundary  a  pleasant  grove  of  those  very  mulberry-trees  which 
Maitre  Pierre  was  said  to  have  planted  for  the  support  of  the 
silk-worm.  Besides,  turning  the  eye  from  these  more  remote 
objects,  and  looking  stnught  along  the  wall,  the  turret  of 
Quentin  was  opposite  to  another  turret^  and  the  little  window 
at  which  he  stood  commanded  a  similar  little  window  in  a 
corresponding  projection  of  the  building.  Now,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  a  man  twenly  years  older  than  Quentin  to  say 
why  this  localily  interested  him  more  than  either  the  pleasant 
garden  or  the  grove  of  mulberry-trees ;  for,  alas !  eyes  which 
have  been  used  for  forty  years  and  upwards  look  witii  indiffer- 
ence on  little  turret-windows,  though  the  lattice  be  half  open 
to  admit  the  air,  while  the  shutter  is  half  closed  to  exclude  the 
sun,  or  perhaps  a  too  curious  eye — nay,  even  though  there 
hang  on  the  one  side  of  the  casement  a  lute,  partly  mantled 
by  a  light  veil  of  sea-green  silk.    But,  at  Durwaid's  happy 
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age,  such  'accidents,'  as  a  painter  would  call  them,  form  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  a  huncbred  airy  visicms  and  myisterious  con- 
jectures,  at  recollection  of  which  the  full-grown  man  smiles 
while  he  sighs,  and  sighs  while  he  smiles. 

As  it  may  he  supposed  that  our  friend  Quentin  wished  to 
learn  a  little  more  of  his  fair  neighhour,  the  owner  of  the  lute 
and  veil — ^as  it  may  be  supposed  he  was  at  least  interested  to 
know  whether  she  might  not  prove  the  same  whom  he  had  seen 
in  humble  attendance  on  Mattre  Pierre,  it  must  of  course  be 
understood  that  he  did  not  produce  a  broad  staring  Tisage  and 
person  in  full  firont  of  his  own  casement.  Durward  knew 
better  the  art  of  bird-catching ;  and  it  was  to  his  keeping  his 
person  skilfully  withdrawn  on  one  side  of  his  window,  while  he 
peeped  through  the  lattice,  that  he  owed  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  white,  round,  beautiful  arm  take  down  the  instrument,  and 
that  his  ears  had  presently  after  their  share  in  the  reward  of 
his  dexterous  management. 

The  maid  of  the  little  turret^  of  the  veil,  and  of  the  lute 
sung  exactly  such  an  air  as  we  are  accustomed  to  suppose 
flowed  from  the  lips  of  the  high-bom  dames  of  chivaliy,  when 
knights  and  troubadours  listened  and  languished.  The  words 
had  neither  so  much  sense,  wit,  or  fancy  as  to  withdraw  the 
attention  from  the  music,  nor  the  music  so  much  of  art  as  to 
drown  all  feeling  of  the  words.  The  one  seemed  fitted  to  the 
other ;  and  if  the  song  had  been  recited  without  the  notes,  or 
the  air  played  without  the  words,  neither  would  have  been 
worth  noting.  It  is,  therefore,  scarcely  fair  to  put  upon  record 
lines  intended  not  to  be  said  or  read,  but  only  to  be  sung.  But 
such  scraps  of  old  poetry  have  always  had  a  sort  of  fascination 
for  us ;  and  as  the  tune  is  lost  for  ever,  unless  Bishop  happens 
to  find  the  notes,  or  some  lark  teaches  Stephens*  to  warble  the 
air,  we  will  risk  our  credit,  and  the  taste  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lute,  by  preserving  the  verses,  simple  and  even  rude  as  they 
are. 

'  Ah  1  Comity  Quy,  the  hour  is  nigh, 

The  fifon  has  Itft  the  lea, 
The  orange  flower  perfumes  the  bower, 

The  breeze  is  on  the  sea. 
The  lark,  lus  la^  who  thriird  all  day, 

Sits  hush'd  his  partner  nigh ; 
Breeze,  bird,  and  flower,  confess  the  hour. 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? 

*  See  Note  B. 
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<  The  viUage  maid  iitealB  through  the  shade, 

Her  shepherd's  suit  to  hear ; 
To  beauty  shy,  by  lattice  high, 

Sings  hif  h-bom  cavalier. 
The  star  of  Love,  all  stars  above, 

Now  reigns  o'er  earth  and  sky ; 
And  high  and  low  the  influence  Imow — 

But  where  is  County  Guy  ? ' 

Whateyer  the  reader  may  think  of  this  simple  ditty,  it  had 
a  powerful  effect  on  Quentin,  when  married  to  heayenly  airs, 
and  sung  by  a  sweet  and  melting  voioe,  the  notes  mingling 
with  the  gentle  breezes  which  wafted  perfumes  from  the  ganlen, 
and  the  figure  of  the  songstress  being  so  partially  and  obscurely 
visible  as  threw  a  veil  of  mysterious  fascination  over  the  whole. 

At  the  dose  of  the  air,  the  listener  could  not  help  showing 
himself  more  boldly  than  he  had  yet  done,  in  a  rash  attempt  to 
see  more  than  he  had  yet  been  able  to  discover.  The  music 
instantly  ceased,  the  casement  was  closed,  and  a  dark  curtain, 
dropped  on  the  inside,  put  a  stop  to  all  farther  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  neighbour  in  the  next  turret. 

Durward  was  mortified  and  surprised  at  the  consequence  of 
his  precipitance,  but  comforted  himself  with  the  hope  that  the 
Lady  of  the  Lute  could  neither  easily  forego  the  practice  of  an 
instrument  which  seemed  so  familiar  to  her,  nor  cruelly  resolve 
to  renoimoe  the  pleasures  of  fresh  air  and  an  open  window,  for 
the  churlish  purpose  of  preserving  for  her  own  exclusive  ear 
the  sweet  sounds  which  she  created.  There  came,  perhaps,  a 
little  feeling  of  penxxud  vanity  to  mingle  with  these  consolatory 
reflections.  If,  as  he  shrewdly  suspected,  there  was  a  beautiful, 
dark-tressed  damsel  inhabitant  of  the  one  turret,  he  could  not 
but  be  conscious  that  a  handsome,  young,  roving,  bright-lodced 
gallant,  a  cavalier  of  fortune,  was  the  tenant  of  the  other ;  and 
romances,  those  prudent  instructors,  had  taught  his  youth  that 
if  damsels  were  shy,  they  were  yet  neither  void  of  interest  nor 
of  curiosity  in  their  neighbours'  affidrs. 

Whilst  Quentin  was  engaged  in  these  sage  reflections,  a  sort 
of  attendant  or  chamberlun  of  the  inn  ii^ormed  him  that  a 
cavalier  desired  to  speak  with  him  below. 


CHAPTER  V 


\^ 


THB  MAN-AT-ABMS 

Full  of  struige  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  paid. 
Seeking  the  babble  reputation  even  in  the  oannon's  mouth. 

A9  r<m  Like  It, 

Ths  cavalier  who  awaited  Quentin  Durward's  descent  into 
the  apartment  where  he  had  breakfasted  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  Louis  XI.  had  long  since  said,  that  they  held  in  their 
hands  the  fortune  of  France,  as  to  them  were  entrusted  the 
direct  custody  and  protection  of  the  royal  person. 

Charles  the  Sixth  had  instituted  tins  celebrated  body,  the 
Archers,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  Scottish  Body-Guard,  with 
better  reason  than  can  generally  be  alleged  for  establishing 
round  the  throne ja  guard  dF  foreign  and  mercenary  troops.  The 
divisions  which  tore  from  his  side  more  than  half  of  France, 
together  with  the  wavering  and  uncertain  faith  of  the  nobility 
who  yet  acknowledged  his  cause,  rendered  it  impolitic  and  unsafe 
to  commit  his  personal  safety  to  their  keeping.  The  Scottish 
nation  was  the  hereditary  enemy  of  the  English,  and  the 
ancient,  and,  as  it  seemed,  the  natural,  allies  of  France.  They 
were  poor,  courageous,  faithful;  their  ranks  were  sure  to  be 
supplied  from  the  superabundant  population  of  their  own 
country,  than  which  none  in  Europe  sent  forth  more  or  bolder 
adventurers.  Their  high  claims  of  descent^  too,  gave  them  a 
good  title  to  approach  the  person  of  a  monarch  more  closely 
than  other  troops,  while  the  comparative  smallness  of  their 
numbers  prevented  the  possibility  of  their  mutinying^  and  be- 
coming masters  where  they  ought  to  be  servants. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  monarchs  made  it  their 
policy  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  this  select  band  of  foreigners, 
by  allowing  them  honorary  privileges  and  ample  pay,  which  last 
most  of  them  disposed  of  with  military  profusion  in  supporting 
their  supposed  rank.     Each  of  them  ranked  as  a  gentleman  in 
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place  and  honour;  and  their  near  approach  to  the  king's  person 
gave  them  dignity  in  their  own  eyes,  as  well  as  importance  in 
those  of  the  nation  of  France.  They  were  sumptuously  aimed, 
equipped,  and  mounted ;  and  each  was  entitled  to  allowance  for 
a  squire,  a  yalet»  a  page,  and  two  yeomen,  one  of  whom  was 
termed  cotttdiery  from  the  laige  knife  which  he  wore  to  despatch 
those  whom  in  the  mSlie  his  master  had  thrown  to  the  ground. 
With  these  followers,  and  a  corresponding  equipage,  an  archer 
of  the  Scottish  Guard  was  a  person  of  quality  and  importance ; 
and  vacancies  being  generally  filled  up  by  those  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  service  as  pages  or  valets,  the  cadets  of  the  best 
Scottish  families  were  often  sent  to  serve  under  some  friend 
and  relation  in  those  capacities,  until  a  chance  of  preferment 
should  occur. 

The  coutelier  and  his  companion,  not  being  noble  or  capable 
of  this  promotion,  were  recruited  from  persons  of  inferior 
quality;  but  as  their  pay  and  appointments  were  excellent^ 
Uieir  masters  were  easily  able  to  select  from  among  their- 
wandering  countrymen  the  strongest  and  most  courageous  to 
wait  upon  them  in  these  capacities. 

Ludovic  Lesly,  or,  as  we  shall  more  frequently  call  him,  Le 
Balafr^  by  which  name  he  was  generally  known  in  France,  was 
upwards  of  six  feet  high,  robust^  strongly  compacted  in  person, 
and  hard-favoured  in  countenance,  which  latj^r  attribute  was 
much  increased  by  a  large  and  ghastly  scar,  which,  beguming 
on  his  forehead,  and  narrowly  missing  his  right  eye,  had  laid 
bare  the  cheek-bone,  and  descended  from  Uience  almost  to  the 
tip  of  his  ear,  exhibiting  a  deep  seam,  which  was  sometimes 
scarlet,  sometimes  purple,  sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes 
approaching  to  black;  but  always  hideous,  because  at  vari- 
ance with  the  complexion  of  the  face  in  whatever  state  it 
chanced  to  be,  whether  agitated  or  still,  flushed  with  unusual 
passion,  or  in  its  ordinary  state  of  weather-beaten  and  sunburnt 
swarthiness. 

His  dress  and  arms  were  splendid.  He  wore  his  national 
bonnet,  crested  with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  and  with  a  Virgin  Mary 
of  massive  silver  for  a  brooch.  These  brooches  had  been  pre^ 
sented  to  the  Scottish  Guard,  in  consequence  of  the  King,  in 
one  of  his  fits  of  superstitious  piety,  having  devoted  the  swords 
of  his  guard  to  the  service  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and,  as  some 
say,  carried  the  matter  so  far  as  to  draw  out  a  commission  to 
Our  Lady  as  their  captain-general.  The  archer's  gorget,  arm- 
pieces,  and  gauntlets  were  of  the  finest  steel,  curiou^y  inlaid 
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with  silver,  and  his  hauberk,  or  shirt  of  mail,  was  as  clear  and 
bright  as  tibe  frostwork  of  a  winter  morning  upon  fern  or  brier. 
He  wore  a  loose  surooat^  or  oassock,  of  rich  blue  velvet,  open 
at  the  sides  like  that  of  a  herald,  with  a  large  white  St.  Andrew's 
cross  of  embroidered  silver  bisecting  it  both  before  and  behind  ; 
his  knees  and  legs  were  protected  by  hose  of  mail  and  shoes 
of  steel;  a  broad  strong  poniard,  called  the  'mercy  of  Qod,' 
hung  by  his  right  side ;  the  baldric  for  his  two-handed  sword, 
richly  embroidered,  hung  upon  his  left  shoulder ;  but,  for  con- 
venience, he  at  present  carried  m  his  hand  that  unwieldy 
weapon,  which  the  rules  of  his  service  forbade  him  to  lay 
aside. 

Quentin  Durwaid,  though,  like  the  Scottish  youth  of  the 
period,  he  had  been  early  taught  to  look  upon  arms  and  war, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more  martial-looking,  or  more 
completely  equipped  and  accomplished,  man-at-arms  than  now 
saluted  hun  in  the  person  of  his  mother's  brother,  called  Ludovic 
with  the  Soar,  or  Le  Balafr6 ;  yet  he  could  not  but  shrink  a 
little  from  the  grim  expression  of  his  countenance,  while,  with 
its  rough  mustachios,  he  brushed  first  the  one  and  then  the 
other  cheek  of  his  kinsman,  welcomed  his  nephew  to  France, 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  asked  what  news  from  Scotland. 

'Little  good  tidings,  dear  uncle,'  replied  young  Durward; 
'  but  I  am  glad  that  you  know  me  so  readily.' 

'  I  would  have  known  Uiee,  boy,  in  the  kmdes  of  Bourdeaux, 
had  I  met  thee  marching  there  like  a  crane  on  a  pair  of  stilts.'*^ 
But  sit  thee  down — sit  thee  down ;  if  there  is  sorrow  to  hear 
of,  we  will  have  wine  to  make  us  bear  it.  Ho!  old  Pinch- 
Measure,  our  good  host^  bring  us  of  thy  best,  and  that  in  an 
instant' 

The  well-known  sound  of  the  Scottish  French  was  as  familiar 
in  the  taverns  near  Plessis  as  that  of  the  Swiss  French  in  the 
modem  guin^ueUes  of  Paris;  and  promptly  —  ay,  with  the 
promptitude  of  fear  and  precipitation — ^was  it  heard  and  obeyed. 
A  flagon  of  champagne  stood  before  them,  of  which  the  elder 
took  a  draught,  while  the  nephew  helped  himself  only  to  a 
moderate  sip,  to  acknowledge  his  uncle's  courtesy,  saying,  in 
excuse,  that  he  had  already  drunk  wine  that  morning. 

'  That  had  been  a  rare  good  apology  in  the  mouth  of  thy 
sister,  fair  nephew,'  said  Le  Balafr6 ;  '  you  must  fear  the  wine- 
pot  less,  if  you  would  wear  beard  on  your  face,  and  write 
yourself  soldier.     But  come  —  come,  unbuckle  your  Scottish 

•  See  Use  of  Stilts.    Note  9. 
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mail-bag — give  us  the  news  of  Glen  Houlakin.    How  doth  my 
sister?' 

'Dead,  fair  uncle,'  answered  Quentin,  sorrowfully. 

'  Dead ! '  echoed  his  imde  with  a  tone  rather  marked  by 
wonder  than  sympathy ;  '  why,  she  was  five  years  younger  than 
I,  and  I  was  never  better  in  my  life.  Dead !  the  thing  is 
impossible.  I  have  never  had  so  much  as  a  headache,  imless 
after  revelling  out  my  two  or  three  days'  furlough  with  the 
brethren  of  the  joyous  science;  and  my  poor  sister  is  dead! 
And  your  father,  fiur  nephew,  hath  he  married  again  1 ' 

And  ere  the  youth  could  reply,  he  read  the  answer  in 
his  surprise  at  the  question,  and  said,  '  What  1  no  9  I  would 
have  sworn  that  Allim  Durward  was  no  man  to  live  without  a 
wife.  He  loved  to  have  his  house  in  order,  loved  to  look  on 
a  pretty  woman  too,  and  was  somewhat  strict  in  life  withal ; 
matrimony  did  all  this  for  him.  Now,  I  care  little  about  these 
comforts ;  and  I  can  look  on  a  pretty  woman  without  thmTcmg 
on  the  sacrament  of  wedlock;  I  am  scarce  holy  enough  for 
that' 

'  Alas !  dear  unde,  my  mother  was  left  a  widow  a  year  since, 
when  Glen  Houlakin  was  harried  by  the  Ogilvies.  My  father, 
and  my  two  uncles,  and  my  two  elder  brothers,  and  seven 
my  kinsmen,  and  the  harper,  and  the  tasker,  and  some  six  ]/ 
more  of  our  people,  were  killed  in  defending  the  castle ;  and 
there  is  not  a  btiming  hearth  or  a  standing  stone  in  all  Glen 
Houlakin.' 

'  Cross  of  St.  Andrew ! '  said  Le  Balafr6 ;  '  that  is  what  I 
call  an  onslaught!  Ay,  these  OgUvies  were  ever  but  sony 
neighbours  to  Glen  Houlakin ;  an  evil  chance  it  was,  but  fate 
of  war — fate  of  war.  When  did  this  mishap  befall,  fair 
nephew?'  With  that  he  took  a  deep  draught  of  wine,  and 
shook  his  head  with  much  solenmity  when  his  kinsman  replied 
that  his  family  had  been  destroyed  upon  the  festival  of  St. 
Jude  last  bye-past. 

'  Look  ye  there,'  said  the  soldier,  '  I  said  it  was  all  chance. 
On  that  very  day  I  and  twenty  of  my  comrades  carried  the 
Castle  of  Roche-Noir  by  stonn,  from  Amaury  Bras-de-Fer,  a 
captain  of  free  lances,  whom  you  must  have  heard  of.  I  killed 
him  on  his  own  threshold,  and  gained  as  much  gold  as  made 
this  fair  chain,  which  was  once  twice  as  long  as  it  now  is ;  and 
that  minds  me  to  send  part  of  it  on  an  holy  errand.  Here, 
Andrew— Andrew ! ' 

Andrew,  his  yeoman,  entered,  dressed  like  the  archer  him- 
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aelf  in  the  genend  equipment,  but  without  the  armour  for  the 
limbs ;  that  of  the  body  more  ooaraely  manufactured ;  his  cap 
without  a  plume,  and  his  cassock  made  of  serge,  or  ordinaiy 
doth,  instead  of  rich  velvet.  Untwining  his  gold  chain  from 
his  neck,  Balafr^  twisted  o£^  with  his  fiim  and  strongHset  teeth, 
about  four  inches  from  the  one  end  of  it,  and  said  to  lus 
attendant^  <  Here,  Andrew,  cany  this  to  my  gossip,  jolly  Father 
Boniface,  the  monk  of  St.  Martin's ;  greet  him  wdl  from  me,  by 
the  same  token  that  he  could  not  say  "  God  save  ye  "  when  we 
last  parted  at  midnight.  Tell  my  gossip  that  my  brother  and 
sister,  and  some  others  of  my  house,  are  all  dead  and  gone,  and 
I  pray  him  to  say  masses  for  their  souls  as  far  as  the  value  of 
these  links  will  carry  him,  and  to  do  on  trust  what  else  may  be 
necessary  to  free  them  from  purgatory.  And  hark  ye,  as  they 
were  just-living  people,  and  free  from  all  heresy,  it  may  be  that 
they  are  wellnigh  out  of  limbo  already,  so  that  a  little  matter 
may  have  them  free  of  the  fetlocks ;  and  in  that  case,  look  ye, 
ye  will  say  I  desire  to  take  out  the  balance  of  the  gold  in  curses 
upon  a  generation  called  the  OgHvies  of  Angusi^iire,  in  what 
way  soever  the  church  may  best  come  at  them.  You  under- 
stand all  this,  Andrew  1 ' 

The  coutelier  nodded. 

'Then  look  that  none  of  the  links  find  their  way  to  the 
wine-house  ere  the  monk  touches  them;  for  if  it  so  chance, 
thou  shalt  taste  of  saddle-girth  and  stirrup-leather,  till  thou 
art  as  raw  as  St.  Bartholomew.  Yet  hold,  I  see  thy  eye  has 
fixed  on  the  wine  measure,  and  thou  shalt  not  go  without 
tasting.' 

So  saying,  he  filled  him  a  brimful  cup,  which  the  coutelier 
drank  off,  and  retired  to  do  his  patron's  commission. 

'And  now,  fair  nephew,  let  us  hear  what  was  your  own 
fortune  in  this  imhappy  matter.' 

'  I  fought  it  out  among  those  who  were  older  and  stouter 
than  I  was,  till  we  were  all  brought  down,'  said  Durward, '  and 
I  received  a  cruel  wound.' 

'  Not  a  worse  slash  than  I  received  ten  years  since  myself,' 
said  Le  Balafr6.  '  Look  at  this  now,  my  fair  nephew,'  tracing 
the  dark  crimson  gash  which  was  imprinted  on  his  face.  'An 
Ogilvie's  sword  never  ploughed  so  deep  a  furrow.' 

'They  ploughed  deep  enough,'  answered  Quentin,  sadly; 
'  but  they  were  tired  at  last,  and  my  mother's  entreaties  pro- 
cured mercy  for  me,  when  I  was  found  to  retain  some  spark  of 
life ;  but  although  a  learned  monk  of  Aberbrothock,  who  chanced 
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to  be  our  guest  at  the  fatal  time,  and  narrowly  eeoaped  being 
killed  in  the  fray,  was  permitted  to  bind  my  wounds,  and 
finally  to  remoye  me  to  a  place  of  safety,  it  was  only  on  pro- 
mise, given  both  by  my  mother  and  him,  that  I  should  beoome 
a  monk.' 

'A  monk  r  exclaimed  the  unde — 'Holy  St.  Andrew  I  that 
is  what  never  befell  me.  No  one,  from  my  childhood  upwards, 
ever  so  much  as  dreamed  of  making  me  a  monk.  And  yet 
I  wonder  when  I  think  of  it ;  for  you  will  allow  that,  bating 
the  reading  and  writing,  which  I  coidd  never  learn ;  and  the 
psalmody,  which  I  could  never  endure ;  and  the  dress,  which 
is  that  €^  a  mad  beggar — Our  Lady  forgive  me!  (here  he 
crossed  himself) ;  and  &eir  fasts,  which  do  not  suit  my  appe- 
tite, I  would  have  made  every  whit  as  good  a  monk  as  my  little 
gossip  at  St.  Martin's  yonder.  But  I  know  not  why,  none 
ever  proposed  the  station  to  me.  O  so^  fair  nephew,  you  werp 
to  be  a  monk,  then ;  and  wherefore,  I  pray  youT 

'That  my  father's  house  might  be  ended,  either  in  the     I 
cloister  or  in  the  tomb,'  answered  Quentin,  with  deep  feeling.      \! 

'I  see,'  answered  his  unde — 'I  comprehend.  Cunning 
rogues — very  cunning!  They  might  have  been  cheated, 
though;  for,  look  ye,  fair  nephew,  I  myself  remember  the 
canon  Bobersart  who  had  taken  the  vows,  and  afterwards  broke 
out  of  cloister,  and  became  a  captain  of  Free  Companions.  He  > 
had  a  mistress,  the  prettiest  wench  I  ever  saw,  and  three  as 
beautiful  children.  There  is  no  trusting  monks,  fair  nephew, 
— ^no  trusting  them :  they  may  become  soldiers  and  fathers 
when  you  least  expect  it ;  but  on  with  your  tale.' 

'  I  have  little  more  to  tell,'  said  Durwaid,  *  except  that,  oon- 
odering  my  poor  mother  to  be  in  some  degree  a  pledge  for  me, 
I  was  induced  to  take  upon  me  the  dress  of  a  novice,  and  con- 
formed to  the  cloister  rules,  and  even  learned  to  read  and 
write.' 

'  To  read  and  write ! '  exclaimed  Le  Balaf r6,  who  was  one  of 
that  sort  of  people  who  think  all  knowledge  is  miraculous  which 
chances  to  exceed  their  own.  'To  write,  say'st  thou,  and  to 
read !  I  cannot  believe  it :  never  Durward  could  write  his 
name  that  ever  I  heard  of,  nor  Lesly  either.  I  can  answer  for 
one  of  them :  I  can  no  more  write  than  I  can  fly.  Now,  in 
St.  Louis's  name,  how  did  they  teach  it  you  ? ' 

'It  was  troublesome  at  first,'  said  Durward,  'but  became 
more  easy  by  use ;  and  I  was  weak  with  my  wounds  and  loss 
of  blood,  and  desirous  to  gratify  my  preserver.  Father  Peter^ 
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and  so  I  was  the  more  eaaily  kept  to  mj  task.  But  after 
several  months'  languishing,  my  good  kind  mother  died,  and  as 
my  health  was  now  fully  restored,  I  communicated  to  my  bene- 
factor, who  was  also  sub-prior  of  the  convent^  my  reluctance 
to  take  the  vows;  and  it  was  agreed  between  us,  since  my 
vocation  lay  not  to  the  cloister,  that  I  should  be  sent  out  into 
the  world  to  seek  my  fortune,  and  that,  to  save  the  sub-prior 
from  the  anger  of  the  Ogilvies,  my  departure  should  have  the 
appearance  of  flight ;  and  to  colour  it,  I  brought  off  the  abbot's 
hawk  with  me.  But  I  was  regularly  dismissed,  as  will  appear 
from  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  abbot  himself.' 

'That  is  right — that  is  well,'  said  his  unde.  'Our  king 
cares  little  what  other  theft  thou  mayst  have  made,  but  hath  a 
horror  at  anything  like  a  breach  of  the  cloister.  And,  I  warrant 
thee,  thou  hadst  no  great  treasure  to  bear  thy  chaxges ) ' 

*  Only  a  few  pieces  of  silver,'  said  the  youth ;  '  for  to  you, 
fair  uncle,  I  must  make  a  free  confession.' 

'Alas!'  replied  Le  Balafr6,  'that  is  hard.  Now,  though  I 
am  never  a  hoarder  of  my  pay,  because  it  doth  ill  to  bear  a 
charge  about  one  in  these  perilous  times,  yet  I  always  have — 
and  I  would  advise  you  to  follow  my  example— some  odd  gold 
chain,  or  bracelet,  or  carcanet,  that  serves  for  the  ornament  of 
my  person,  and  can  at  need  spare  a  superfluous  link  or  two,  or 
it  may  be  a  superfluous  stone,  for  sale,  that  can  answer  any  im- 
mediate purpose.  But  you  may  ask,  fair  kinsman,  how  you  are 
to  come  by  such  toys  as  this )  (he  shook  his  chain  with  com- 
placent triumph).  They  hang  not  on  every  bush ;  they  grow 
not  in  the  fields  like  the  daffodils,  with  whose  stalks  children 
make  knights'  collars.  What  then  9  you  may  get  such  where 
I  got  this,  in  the  service  of  the  good  King  of  France,  where 
there  is  always  wealth  to  be  found,  if  a  man  has  but  the  heart 
to  seek  it,  at  the  risk  of  a  little  life  or  so.' 

'I  understand,'  said  Quentin,  evading  a  decision  to  which 
he  felt  himself  as  yet  scarcely  competent,  '  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  keeps  a  more  noble  state  than  the  King  of  France, 
and  that  there  Lb  more  honour  to  be  won  under  his  banners, 
that  good  blows  are  struck  there,  and  deeds  of  arms  done; 
while  the  Most  Christian  King,  they  say,  gains  his  victories  by 
his  ambassadors'  tongues.' 

'You  speak  like  a  foolish  boy,  fair  nephew,'  answered  he 
with  the  scar ;  '  and  yet,  I  bethink  me,  when  I  came  hither  I 
was  nearly  as  simple :  I  could  never  think  of  a  king  but  what 
I  supposed  him  either  sitting  under  the  high  deas  and  feasting 
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amid  his  high  yaasalB  and  paladinsy  eating  hlanc-mangery  with 
a  great  gold  crown  upon  his  head,  or  else  charging  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  like  Charlemagne  in  the  romaunts,  or  like  Robert 
Bruce  or  William  Wallace  in  our  own  true  histories,  such  as 
Barbour  and  the  Minstrel.  Hark  in  thine  ear,  man — it  is  all 
moonshine  in  the  water.  Policy — policy  does  it  all.  But  what 
is  policy,  you  will  say )  It  is  an  art  this  French  king  of  ours 
has  found  out^  to  fight  with  other  men's  swords,  and  to  wage 
his  soldiers  out  of  other  men's  purses.  Ah !  it  is  the  wisest 
prince  that  ever  put  purple  on  his  back ;  and  yet  he  weareth 
not  much  of  that  neither :  I  see  him  often  go  plainer  than  I 
would  think  befitted  me  to  do.' 

'  But  you  meet  not  my  exception,  fair  uncle,'  answered  young 
Durward ;  '  I  would  serve,  since  serye  I  must  in  a  foreign  land, 
somewhere  where  a  brave  deed,  were  it  my  hap  to  do  one,  might 
work  me  a  name.' 

'  I  imderstand  you,  my  fair  nephew,'  said  the  royal  man-at- 
arms — '  I  imderstand  you  passing  well ;  but  you  are  unripe  in 
these  matters.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  a  hot-brained,  im- 
petuous, pudding-headed,  iron-ribbed  dare-all.  He  charges  at 
the  head  of  his  nobles  and  native  knights,  his  liegemen  of  Artois 
and  Hainault ;  think  you,  if  you  were  there,  or  if  I  were  there 
myself,  that  we  could  be  much  farther  forward  than  the  Duke 
and  all  his  brave  nobles  of  his  own  land  7  If  we  were  not  up 
with  them,  we  had  a  chance  to  be  turned  on  the  provost- 
marshal's  hands  for  being  slow  in  making  to;  if  we  were 
abreast  of  them,  all  would  be  called  well,  and  we  might  be 
thought  to  have  deserved  our  pay;  and  grant  that  I  was  a 
spear's-length  or  so  in  the  fronts  which  is  both  difficult  and 
dangerous  in  such  a  mSUe  where  all  do  their  best»  why,  my 
lord  duke  says,  in  his  Flemish  tongue,  when  he  sees  a  good 
blow  struck,  "  Ha !  gtU  getroffen  I  a  good  lance— a  brave  Scot ; 
give  him  a  florin  to  drink  our  health  " ;  but  neither  rank,  nor 
lands,  nor  treasures  come  to  the  stranger  in  such  a  service : 
all  goes  to  the  children  of  the  soil.' 

'And  where  should  it  go,  in  Heaven's  name,  fair  uncle t' 
demanded  young  Durward. 

'  To  him  that  protects  the  children  of  the  soil,'  said  Balafr6, 
drawing  up  his  gigantic  height.  'Thus  says  King  Louis: 
''  My  good  French  peasant — mine  honest  Jacques  Bonhomme — 
get  you  to  your  tools,  your  plough  and  your  harrow,  your  prun- 
ing-knife  and  your  hoe ;  here  is  my  gallant  Scot  that  will  fight 
for  you,  and  you  shall  only  have  the  trouble  to  pay  him.     And 
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you,  mj  moBt  serene  duke,  my  illustrious  count,  and  my  most 
mighty  marquis,  e'en  rein  up  your  fiery  courage  till  it  is  wanted, 
for  it  is  apt  to  start  out  of  Uie  oouise,  and  to  hurt  its  master ; 
here  are  my  companies  of  ordonnance — ^here  are  my  French 
Guards — ^here  are,  above  all,  my  Scottish  Archers,  and  mine 
honest  Ludovic  with  the  Scar,  who  will  fight,  as  well  or  better 
than  you,  with  all  that  undisciplined  valour  which,  in  your 
fathers'  time,  lost  Cressy  and  Azincour."  Now,  see  you  not  in 
which  of  these  states  a  cavalier  of  fortune  holds  the  highest 
rank,  and  must  come  to  the  highest  honour  f 

'  I  think  I  understand  you,  fair  uncle,'  answered  the  nephew ; 


'  but,  in  my  mind,  honour  cannot  be  won  where  there  is  no 
risk.  Sure,  this  is — I  pray  you  pardon  me — an  easy  and  almost 
slothful  life,  to  mount  guard  round  an  elderly  man  whom  no 
one  thinks  of  harming,  to  spend  summer  day  and  winter  night 
up  in  yonder  battlements,  and  shut  up  all  the  while  in  iron 
cages,  for  fear  you  should  desert  your  poets ;  uncle — ^unde,  it 
is  but  the  hawk  upon  his  perch,  who  is  never  carried  out  to  the 
fields ! ' 

'  Now,  by  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  boy  has  some  spirit — a 
right  touch  of  the  Lesly  in  him — much  like  myself,  though 
always  with  a  little  more  folly  in  it !  Hark  ye,  youth — long 
live  the  King  of  France ! — scarce  a  day  but  there  is  some  com- 
mission in  hand,  by  which  some  of  his  followers  may  win  both 
coin  and  credit.  Think  not  that  Uie  bravest  and  most  danger- 
ous deeds  are  done  by  daylight.  I  could  tell  you  of  some,  as 
scaling  castles,  making  prisoners,  and  the  like,  where  one  who 
shall  be  nameless  hath  run  higher  risk,  and  gained  greater 
favour,  than  any  desperado  in  the  train  of  desperate  Charles  of 
Burgundy.  And  if  it  please  his  Majesty  to  remain  behind  and 
in  the  background  while  such  things  are  doing,  he  hath  the 
more  leisure  of  spirit  to  admire,  and  the  more  liberality  of 
hand  to  reward,  the  adventurers,  whose  dangers,  perhaps,  and 
whose  feats  of  arms,  he  can  better  judge  of  than  if  he  had  per- 
sonally shared  them.  0,  'tis  a  sagacious  and  most  politic 
monarch ! ' 

His  nephew  paused,  and  then  said,  in  a  low  but  impressive 
tone  of  voice,  '  The  good  Father  Peter  used  often  to  teach  me 
there  might  be  much  danger  in  deeds  by  which  little  glory  was 
acquired.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  fair  uncle,  that  I  do  in 
course  suppose  that  these  secret  commissions  must  needs  be 
honourable.' 

*  For  whom  or  for  what  take  you  me,  fair  nephew  ? '  said 
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Balafrdy  somewhat  sternly ;  '  I  have  not  been  trained,  indeed, 
in  the  cloister,  neither  can  I  write  nor  read.  But  I  am  your 
mother's  brother :  I  am  a  loyal  Lesly.  Think  you  that  I  am 
like  to  recommend  to  you  anything  unworthy)  The  best 
knight  in  France,  Du  Guesclin  himself,  if  he  were  alive  again, 
might  be  proud  to  number  my  deeds  among  his  achieyements.' 

'  I  cannot  doubt  your  warranty,  fair  unde,'  said  the  youth ; 
'  you  are  the  only  adviser  my  nushap  has  left  me.  But  is  it 
true,  as  fame  says,  that  this  king  keeps  a  meagre  court  here  at 
his  Castle  of  Pleesis  1  No  repair  of  nobles  or  courtiers,  none  of 
his  grand  feudatories  in  attendance,  none  of  the  high  officers  of 
the  crown ;  half  solitary  sports,  shued  only  with  the  menials  of 
his  household ;  secret  councils,  to  which  only  low  and  obscure 
men  are  invited ;  rank  and  nobility  depressed,  and  men  raised 
from  the  lowest  origin  to  the  kingly  favour — all  this  seems  un- 
regulated, resembles  not  the  manners  of  his  father,  the  noble 
Charles,  who  tore  from  the  fangs  of  the  English  lion  this  more 
than  half-conquered  kingdom  of  France.' 

'Tou  speak  like  a  giddy  child,'  said  Le  Balafr^;  'and  even 
as  «  ohUd.  you  harp  over  the  same  notes  on  a  new  string. 
Look  you :  if  the  King  employs  Oliver  Dain,  his  barber,  to  do 
what  Oliver  can  do  better  than  any  peer  of  them  all,  is  not  the 
kingdom  the  gainer)  If  he  bids  his  stout  provost-marshal, 
Tristan,  arrest  such  or  such  a  seditious  burgher,  take  off  such 
or  such  a  turbulent  noble,  the  deed  is  done  and  no  more  of  it ; 
when,  were  the  conunission  given  to  a  duke  or  peer  of  France, 
he  might  perchance  send  the  King  back  a  defiance  in  exchange. 
If,  again,  the  King  pleases  to  give  to  plain  Ludovic  le  Balafr6 
a  commJBsion  whidi  he  will  execute,  instead  of  employing  the 
high  constable,  who  would  perhaps  betray  it,  doth  it  not  show 
wisdom?  Above  all,  doth  not  a  monarch  of  such  conditions 
best  suit  cavaliers  of  fortune,  who  must  go  where  their  services 
are  most  highlv  prized  and  most  frequently  in  demand  f  No — 
no,  child,  I  tell  thee  Louis  knows  how  to  choose  his  confidants, 
and  what  to  charge  them  with,  suiting,  as  they  say,  the  burden 
to  each  man's  back.  He  is  not  like  the  King  of  Castile,  who 
choked  of  thirst  because  the  great  butler  was  not  beside  to 
hand  his  cup.  But  hark  to  the  bell  of  St.  Martin's !  I  must 
hasten  back  to  the  castle.  Farewell ;  make  much  of  yourself, 
and  at  eight  to-morrow  morning  present  yourself  before  the 
drawbridge,  and  ask  the  sentinel  for  me.  Take  heed  you  step 
not  off  the  straight  and  beaten  path  in  approaching  the  portal ! 
There  are  such  traps  and  snap-haunches  as  may  cost  you  a 
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limb,  which  yoa  will  sorely  miss.  You  shall  see  the  King,  and 
leani  to  judge  him  for  yourself.     Farewell.' 

So  saying,  Balafr6  hastily  departed,  forgetting,  in  lus  huny, 
to  pay  for  the  wine  he  had  called  for — a  eJiortness  of  memory 
incidental  to  persons  of  his  description,  and  which  his  host, 
overawed,  perhaps,  by  the  nodding  bonnet  and  ponderous  two- 
handed  sword,  did  not  presume  to  use  any  efforts  for  correcting. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  when  left  alone,  Durward 
would  have  again  betaken  himself  to  his  turret,  in  order  to 
watch  for  the  repetition  of  those  ddicious  sounds  which  had 
soothed  his  morning  reverie.  But  that  was  a  chapter  of 
romance,  and  his  uncle's  conversation  had  opened  to  him  a 
page  of  the  real  history  of  life.  It  was  no  pleasing  one,  and 
for  the  present  the  recoUections  and  reflections  which  it  excited 
were  qiudified  to  overpower  other  thoughts,  and  especially  all 
of  a  light  and  soothing  nature. 

Quentin  resorted  to  a  solitary  walk  along  the  banks  of  the 
rapid  Cher,  having  previously  inquired  of  his  landlord  for  one 
which  he  might  traverse  without  fear  of  disagreeable  interrup- 
tion from  snares  and  pitfalls,  and  there  endeavoured  to  com- 
pose his  turmoiled  and  scattered  thoughts,  and  consider  his 
future  motions,  upon  which  his  meeting  with  his  uncle  had 
thrown  some  dubiety. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   BOHBMIANB 

Sae  nntingl^,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  dauntingly  gaed  he, 
He  play'd  a  sprinff  And  danced  a  roond 

Beneath  the  gaUows-tree ! 

Old  Song. 


Thb  manner  in  which  Quentin  Durwaid  had  been  educated     \ 


was  not  of  a  kind  to  soften  the  heart,  or  perhaps  to  improve 
the  moral  feeling.  He,  with  Uie  rest  of  his  family,  had  been 
trained  to  the  chase  as  an  amusement,  and  taught  to  consider 
war  as  their  only  serious  occupation,  and  that  it  was  the  great 
duty  of  their  lives  stubbornly  to  endure,  and  fiercely  to  retali- 
ate, the  attacks  of  their  feudal  enemies,  by  whom  their  race 
had  been  at  last  almost  annihilated.  And  yet  there  mixed  with 
these  feuds  a  spirit  of  rude  chivalry,  and  even  courtesy,  which 
softened  their  rigour ;  so  that  revenge,  their  only  justice,  was 
still  prosecuted  with  some  regard  to  humanity  and  generosity. 
The  lessons  of  the  worthy  old  monk,  better  attended  to,  perhaps, 
during  a  long  illness  and  adversity  than  they  might  have  been 
in  health  and  success,  had  given  young  Durward  still  &rther 
insight  into  the  duties  of  humanity  towards  others ;  and,  con-  ^ 
sidering  the  ignorance  of  the  period,  the  general  prejudices 
entertained  in  favour  of  a  military  life,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  himself  had  been  bred,  the  youth  was  disposed  to 
feel  more  accurately  the  moral  duties  incumbent  on  his  station 
than  was  usual  at  the  time. 

He  reflected  on  his  interview  with  his  uncle  with  a  sense  of 
embarrassment  and  disappointment.  His  hopes  had  been  high ; 
for  although  intercourse  by  letters  was  out  of  the  question, 
yet  a  pilgrim,  or  an  adventurous  trafficker,  or  a  crippled  soldier, 
sometimes  brought  Lesly's  name  to  Glen  Houlakin,  and  all 
united  in  praising  his  undaunted  courage,  and  his  success  in 
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many  pett  j  enterprises  which  his  master  had  entrusted  to  him. 
Quentin's  imagination  had  filled  up  the  sketch  in  his  own  way, 
and  assimilated  his  successful  and  adventurous  uncle  (whose 
exploits  probably  lost  nothing  in  the  telling)  to  some  of  the 
champions  and  knights^rrant  of  whom  minstrels  sang,  and 
,  who  won  crowns  and  kings'  daughters  by  dint  of  swoid  and 
^'  lance.  He  was  now  compelled  to  rank  his  kinsman  greatly 
\^  lower  in  the  scale  of  chivalry ;  but,  blinded  by  Uie  high  respect 
t  paid  to  parents  and  those  who  approach  that  character,  moved 
by  every  early  prejudice  in  his  fetvour,  inexperienced  besides, 
and  passionately  attached  to  his  mother's  memory,  he  saw  not, 
in  the  only  brother  of  that  dear  relation,  the  character  he  truly 
held,  which  was  that  of  an  ordinary  mercenary  soldier,  neiUier 
much  worse  nor  greatly  better  than  many  of  the  same  pro- 
fession whose  presence  added  to  the  distracted  state  of  France. 
Without  being  wantonly  cruel,  Le  Balafrd  was,  from  habit, 
indifferent  to  human  life  and  human  suffering;  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  greedy  of  booty,  unscrupulous  how  he 
acquired  it,  and  profuse  in  expending  it  on  the  g^tification 
of  his  passions.  The  habit  of  attending  exclusively  to  his  own 
wants  and  interests  had  converted  him  into  one  of  the  most 
selfish  animals  in  the  world ;  so  that  he  was  seldom  able,  as 
the  reader  may  have  remarked,  to  proceed  far  in  any  subject 
without  considering  how  it  applied  to  himself,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
making  the  case  his  own,  though  not  upon  feelings  connected 
with  the  golden  rule,  but  such  as  were  very  different.  To  this 
must  be  added,  that  the  narrow  round  of  his  duties  and  his 
pleasures  had  gradually  circumscribed  his  thoughts,  hopes,  and 
^  wishes,  and  quenched  in  a  great  measure  the  w^d  spirit  of 
honour,  and  desire  of  distinction  in  arms,  by  which  his  youth 
had  been  once  animated.  Balafr^  was,  in  short,  a  keen  soldier, 
hardened,  selfish,  and  narrow-minded ;  active  and  bold^in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  but  acknowledging  few  objects  beyond 
it,  except  the  fonnal  observance  of  a  cardess  devotion,  relieved 
by  an  occasional  debauch  with  broUier  Boniface,  his  comrade 
and  confessor.  Had  his  genius  been  of  a  more  extended 
character,  he  would  probably  have  been  promoted  to  some 
important  command,  for  the  King,  who  knew  every  soldier  of 
his  body-guard  personally,  reposed  much  confidence  in  Balar 
fr6's  courage  and  fidelity;  and,  besides,  the  Scot  had  either 
wisdom  or  cunning  enough  perfectly  to  understand,  and  ably 
to  humour,  the  peculiarities  of  that  sovereign.  Still,  however, 
his  capacity  was  too  much  limited  to  admit  of  his  rising  to 
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higher  rank,  and  though  smiled  on  and  favoured  by  Louis  on 
many  occasions,  Balafr^  continued  a  mere  Ldfe-Guardsman,  or 
Scottish  Archer. 

Without  seeing  the  full  scope  of  his  uncle's  character,  Quentin 
felt  shocked  at  his  indififerenoe  to  the  disastrous  extirpation  of 
his  brother-in-law's  whole  family,  and  could  not  help  being 
surprised,  moreover,  that  so  near  a  relative  had  not  offered  him 
the  assistance  of  his  purse,  which,  but  for  the  generosity  of 
Maltre  Pierre,  he  would  have  been  mider  the  necessity  of  directly 
craving  from  him.  He  wronged  his  uncle,  however,  in  suppos* 
ing  that  this  want  of  attention  to  his  probable  necessities  was 
owing  to  avarice.  Not  precisely  needing  money  himself  at  that 
moment,  it  had  not  occurred  to  Balafr6  that  his  nephew  might 
be  in  exigencies ;  otherwise,  he  held  a  near  kinsman  so  much  a 
part  of  himself,  that  he  would  have  provided  for  the  weal  of 
the  living  nephew,  as  he  endeavoured  to  do  for  that  of  his 
deceased  sister  and  her  husband.  But,  whatever  was  the  motive, 
the  neglect  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  young  Durwaid,  and  he 
wished  more  than  once  he  had  taken  service  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  before  he  quarrelled  with  his  forester.  '  Whatever 
had  then  become  of  me,'  he  thought  to  himself, '  I  should  always 
have  been  able  to  keep  up  my  spirits  with  the  reflection  that  I 
had,  in  case  of  the  worst,  a  stout  back-friend  in  this  uncle  of 
mine.  But  now  I  have  seen  him,  and,  woe  worth  him  1  there  has 
been  more  help  in  a  mere  mechanical  stranger  than  I  have 
found  in  my  own  mother's  brother,  my  countryman  and  a 
cavalier.  One  would  think  the  slash,  that  has  carved  all 
comeliness  out  of  his  face,  had  let  at  the  same  time  every  drop 
of  gentle  blood  out  of  his  body.' 

Durward  now  regretted  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
mention  Maitre  Pierre  to  Le  Balafrd,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
some  farther  account  of  that  personage ;  but  his  unde's  questions 
had  followed  fast  on  each  other,  and  the  summons  of  the  great 
bell  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  had  broken  off  their  conference  rather 
suddenly.  *  That  oLd  man,'  he  thought  to  himself,  *  was  crabbed 
and  do^ed  in  appearance,  sharp  and  scornful  in  language,  but 
generous  and  lil^l  in  his  actions ;  and  such  a  stranger  is  worth 
a  cold  kinsman.  What  says  our  old  Scottish  proverb  ?  ''  Better 
kind  fremit,  than  fremit  lundred."  *  I  will  find  out  that  man, 
which,  methinks,  should  be  no  difficult  task,  since  he  is  so  wealthy 
as  mine  host  bespeaks  him.  He  will  give  me  good  advice  for  my 
governance  at  least ;  and  if  he  goes  to  strange  countries,  as  many 

*  See  Note  la 
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Buch  do,  I  know  not  but  hiB  may  be  as  adyenturoiis  a  aervioe  as 
that  of  those  guards  of  Louis.' 

As  Quentin  framed  this  thought,  a  whisper  from  those  re- 
^^   oesses  of  the  heart  in  which  lies  much  that  the  owner  does  not 
know  of;  or  will  not  acknowledge  willingly,  suggested  that,  per- 
chance, the  lady  of  the  turret,  she  of  the  yeU  and  lute,  might 
share  that  adventurous  journey. 

As  the  Scottish  youth  made  these  reflections,  he  met  two 
grave-looking  men,  apparently  citizens  of  Tours,  whom,  doffing 
his  cap  with  the  reverence  due  from  youth  to  age,  he  respect- 
fully asked  to  direct  him  to  the  house  of  Maftre  Pierre. 

*  The  house  of  whom,  my  fair  son  t '  said  one  of  the  pass- 
engers. 

*  Of  Maitre  Pierre,  the  great  silk  merchant,  who  planted  all 
the  mulberry-trees  in  the  park  yonder,'  said  Diirwazd. 

'Yoimg  man,' said  one  of  them  who  was  nearest  to  him, 
'  you  have  taken  up  an  idle  trade  a  little  too  early.' 

*  And  have  chosen  wrong  subjects  to  practise  your  fooleries 
upon,'  said  the  farther  one,  still  more  gruffly.  '  The  syndic  of 
Tours  is  not  accustomed  to  be  thus  talked  to  by  strolling 
jesters  from  foreign  parts.' 

Quentin  was  so  much  surprised  at  the  causeless  offence 
which  these  two  decent-looking  persons  had  taken  at  a  very 
simple  and  civil  question,  that  he  forgot  to  be  angry  at  the 
rudeness  of  their  reply,  and  stood  staring  after  them  as  they 
walked  on  with  amended  pace,  often  looking  back  at  him,  as  if 
they  were  desirous  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  out  of  his  reach. 

He  next  met  a  party  of  vine-dressers,  and  addressed  to 
them  the  same  question;  and,  in  reply,  they  demanded  to 
know  whether  he  wanted  Mattre  Pierre  the  schoolmaster,  or 
Msutre  Pierre  the  carpenter,  or  Maitre  Pierre  the  beadle,  or 
half  a  dozen  of  Maitre  Pierres  besides.  When  none  of  these  cor- 
responded with  the  description  of  the  person  after  whom  he 
inquired,  the  peasants  accused  him  of  jesting  with  them  im- 
pertinently, and  threatened  to  fall  upon  him  and  beat  him, 
in  guerdon  of  his  raillery.  The  oldest  amongst  them,  who  had 
some  influence  over  the  rest,  prevailed  on  them  to  desist  from 
violence. 

*  You  see  by  his  speech  and  his  fool's  cap,'  said  he,  *  that  he 
is  one  of  the  foreign  mountebanks  who  are  come  into  the 
country,  and  whom  some  call  magicians  and  soothsayers,  and 
some  jugglers,  and  the  like,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what 
tricks  they  have  amongst  them.     I  have  heard  of  such  a  one 
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paying  a  liard  to  eat  hia  bellyful  of  grapes  in  a  poor  man's 
Tineyard ;  and  he  ate  as  many  as  would  haTe  loaded  a  wain, 
and  never  undid  a  button  of  his  jerkin ;  and  so  let  him  pass 
quietly,  and  keep  his  way,  as  we  will  keep  ours.  And  you, 
friend,  if  you  would  shun  worse,  walk  quietly  on,  in  the  name 
of  Crod,  our  Lady  of  Marmoutier,  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours, 
and  trouble  us  no  more  about  your  Maltre  Pierre,  which  may 
be  another  name  for  the  devil,  for  aught  we  know.' 

The  Scot,  finding  himself  much  the  weaker  party,  judged  it 
his  wisest  course  to  walk  on  without  reply ;  but  the  peasants,  who 
at  first  shrunk  from  him  in  horror  at  his  supposed  talents  for 
sorcery  and  grape-devouring,  took  heart  of  grace  as  he  got  to  a 
distance,  and  having  uttered  a  few  cries  and  curses,  finally  gave 
them  emphasis  with  a  shower  of  stones,  although  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  do  little  or  no  harm  to  the  object  of  their  dis- 
pleasure. Quentin,  as  he  pursued  his  walk,  began  to  think,  in 
his  turn,  either  that  he  himself  lay  under  a  spell  or  that  the 
people  of  Touraine  were  the  most  stupid,  brutal,  and  inhospi- 
table of  the  French  peasants.  The  next  incident  which  came 
under  his  observation  did  not  tend  to  diminish  this  opinion. 

On  a  slight  eminence  rising  above  the  rapid  and  beautiful 
Cher,  in  the  direct  line  of  his  path,  two  or  throe  large  chestnut 
trees  were  so  happily  placed  as  to  form  a  distinguished  and 
remarkable  group ;  and  beside  them  stood  three  or  four  peasants, 
motionless,  with  their  eyes  turned  upwards,  and  fixed,  appar- 
ently, upon  some  object  amongst  the  branches  of  the  tree  next 
to  them.  The  meditations  of  youth  are  seldom  so  profound  as 
not  to  yield  to  the  slightest  impulse  of  curiosity,  as  easOy  as 
the  lightest  pebble,  dropped  casually  from  the  hand,  breaks  the 
surface  of  a  limpid  pool.  Quentin  hastened  his  pace,  and  ran 
lightly  up  the  rising  ground,  time  enough  to  witness  the  ghastly 
spectacle  which  attracted  the  notice  of  these  gasers — ^which  was 
nothing  less  than  the  body  of  a  man,  convulsed  by  the  last 
agony,  suspended  on  one  of  the  branches. 

'Why  do  you  not  cut  him  downf  said  the  young  Scot,  \ 
whose  hand  was  as  ready  to  assist  affliction  as  to  maintain  his 
own  honour  when  he  deemed  it  assailed. 

One  of  the  peasants,  turning  on  him  an  eye  from  which 
fear  had  banished  all  expression  but  its  own,  and  a  face  as  pale 
as  clay,  pointed  to  a  mark  cut  upon  the  bark  of  the  tree,  having  ^ 
the  same  rude  resemblance  to  Ajleur-de4ff8  which  certain  talis^ 
manic  scratches,  well  known  to  our  revenue  officers,  bear  to  a 
broad  arrow.     Neither  understanding  nor  heeding  the  import 
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of  this  symbol,  young  Durwaid  sprung  lightly  as  the  ounce  up 
mto  the  tree,  drew  from  his  pouch  that  most  necessary  imple- 
ment of  a  Highlander  or  woodsman,  the  trusty  tkene  dkUf*  and 
calling  to  those  below  to  receive  the  body  on  their  hands,  cut 
the  rope  asunder  in  less  than  a  minute  fiiter  he  had  perceived 
the  exigency. 

But  his  humanity  was  ill  seconded  by  the  bystanders.  So 
far  from  rendering  Durward  any  assistance,  they  seemed  terrified 
at  the  audacity  of  his  action,  and  took  to  flight  with  one  con- 
sent, as  if  they  feared  their  merely  looking  on  might  have  been 
construed  into  accession  to  his  daring  deed.  The  body,  un- 
supported from  beneath,  fell  heavily  to  earth,  in  such  a  manner 
that  Quentin,  who  presently  afterwards  jumped  down,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  that  the  last  sparks  of  life  were  extinguished. 
He  gave  not  up  his  charitable  purpose,  however,  without  farther 
efibrts.  He  freed  the  wretched  man's  neck  from  the  fo>tal  noose, 
undid  the  doublet,  threw  water  on  the  face,  and  practised  the 
other  ordinary  remedies  resorted  to  for  recalling  suspended 
animation. 

While  he  was  thus  humanely  engaged,  a  wild  clamour  of 
tongues,  speaking  a  language  which  he  knew  not^  arose  around 
him;  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  observe  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  men  and  women  of  a  singular  and  foreign 
appearance,  when  he  found  himself  roughly  seized  by  both  armsi 
while  a  naked  knife  at  the  same  moment  wasofiered  to  his  throat. 

' Pale  slave  of  Eblis  1 '  said  a  man,  in  imperfect  French,  'are 
you  robbing  him  you  have  murdered?  But  we  have  you, 
and  you  shall  abye  it.' 

There  were  knives  drawn  on  every  side  of  him  as  these  words 
were  spoken,  and  the  grim  and  distorted  countenances  which 
glared  on  him  were  like  those  of  wolves  rushing  on  their  prey. 

Still  the  young  Scot's  courage  and  presence  of  mind  bore  lum 
out.  ^  What  mean  ye,  my  masters  I '  he  said.  '  If  that  be  your 
friend's  body,  I  have  just  now  cut  him  down  in  pure  chiuity, 
and  you  will  do  better  to  try  to  recover  his  life  than  to  misuse 
an  innocent  stranger  to  whom  he  owes  his  chance  of  escape.' 

The  women  had  by  this  time  taken  possession  of  the  dead 
body,  and  continued  the  attempts  to  recover  animation  which 
Durward  had  been  making  use  of,  though  with  the  like  bad 
success;  so  that,  desisting  from  their  fruitless  efibrts,  they 
seemed  to  abandon  themselves  to  all  the  Oriental  expressions 
of  grief;  the  women  making  a  piteous  wailing,  and  tearing 

■  See  Note  11. 
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their  long  black  hair,  while  the  men  seemed  to  rend  their  gar- 
ments and  to  sprinkle  dust  upon  their  heads.  They  gradually 
became  so  much  engaged  in  their  mourning  rites,  that  they  be- 
stowed no  longer  any  attention  on  Durward,  of  whose  innocence 
they  were  probably  satisfied  from  circumstances.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  his  wisest  plan  to  have  left  these  wild 
people  to  their  own  courses,  but  he  had  been  bred  in  almost 
reckless  contempt  of  danger,  and  felt  all  the  eagerness  of  youth- 
ful curiosity. 

The  singular  assemblage,^  both  male  and  female,  wore  turbans 
and  caps,  more  similar,  in  general  appearance,  to  his  own  bonnet 
than  to  the  hats  commonly  worn  in  France.  Several  of  the  men 
had  curled  black  beards,  and  the  complexion  of  all  was  nearly  as  i.^ 
dark  as  that  of  Africans.  One  or  two,  who  seemed  their  chiefs, 
had  some  tawdry  ornaments  of  silver  about  their  necks  and  in 
their  ears,  and  wore  showy  scarfs  of  yellow,  or  scarlet,  or  light 
green ;  but  their  legs  and  arms  were  bare,  and  the  whole  troop 
seemed  wretched  and  squalid  in  appearance.  There  were  no 
weapons  among  them  that  Diirwaid  saw,  except  the  long  knives 
with  which  they  had  lately  menaced  him,  and  one  short  crooked 
sabre,  or  Moorish  sword,  which  was  worn  by  an  active-looking 
yoimg  man,  who  often  laid  his  hand  upon  the  hilt,  while  he 
Burpefised  the  rest  of  the  party  in  his  extravagant  expresdons 
of  grief,  and  seemed  to  mingle  with  them  threats  of  vengeance. 

The  disordered  and  yelling  group  were  so  different  in  appear-  ' 
ance  from  any  beings  whom  Quentin  had  yet  seen,  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  concluding  them  to  be  a  party  of  Saracens,  of 
those  ^heathen  hounds'  who  were  the  opponents  of  gentle  . 
knights  and  Christian  monarchs  in  all  the  romances  which  he 
had  heard  or  read,  and  was  about  to  withdraw  himself  from  a 
neighbourhood  so  perilous,  when  a  galloping  of  horse  was  heard, 
and  the  supposed  Saracens,  who  had  raised  by  this  time  the 
body  of  their  comrade  upon  their  shoulders,  were  at  once  charged 
by  a  party  of  French  soldiers. 

This  sudden  apparition  changed  the  measured  wailing  of  the 
mourners  into  irregular  shrieks  of  terror.  The  body  was 
thrown  to  the  ground  in  an  instant,  and  those  who  were  around 
it  showed  the  utmost  and  most  dexterous  activity  in  escaping, 
under  the  bellies  as  it  were  of  the  horses,  from  the  point  of 
the  lances  which  were  levelled  at  them  with  exclamations  of 
'  Down  with  the  accursed  heathen  thieves — take  and  kill — ^bind 
them  like  beasts — spear  them  like  wolves ! ' 

*  See  Gipsies  or  Bohemlana.    Note  12. 
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These  cries  were  accompanied  with  corresponding  acts  of 
violence;  but  such  was  tiie  alertness  of  the  fugitives,  the 
ground  being  rendered  unfavourable  to  the  horsemen  by 
thickets  and  bushes,  that  only  two  were  struck  down  and 
made  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  the  young  fellow  with  the 
sword,  who  had  previously  offered  some  resistance.  Quentin, 
J  whom  fortune  seemed  at  this  period  to  have  chosen  for  the  butt 
of  her  shafts,  was  at  the  same  time  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and 
his  arms,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  bound  down  with  a 
cord;  those  who  apprehended  him  showing  a  readiness  and 
despatch  in  the  operation  which  proved  them  to  be  no  novices 
in  matters  of  police. 

Looking  anxiously  to  the  leader  of  the  horsemen,  from  whom 
he  hoped  to  obtain  liberty,  Quentin  knew  not  exactly  whether 
to  be  pleased  or  alarmed  upon  recognising  in  him  the  down- 
looking  and  silent  companion  of  Maitre  Pierre.  True,  whatever 
crime  these  strangers  might  be  accused  of,  this  officer  might 
know,  from  the  history  of  the  morning,  that  he,  Durward,  had 
no  connexion  with  them  whatever ;  but  it  was  a  more  difficult 
question  whether  this  sullen  man  would  be  either  a  favourable 
judge  or  a  willing  witness  in  his  behalf,  and  he  felt  doubtful 
whether  he  would  mend  his  condition  by  making  any  direct 
application  to  him. 

But  there  was  little  leisure  for  hesitation.  ^  Trois-Eschelles 
and  Petit-Andr^,'  said  the  down-looking  officer  to  two  of  his 
band,  Hhese  same  trees  stand  here  quite  convenient.  I  will 
teach  these  misbelieving,  thieving  sorcerers  to  interfere  with 
the  King's  justice,  when  it  has  visited  any  of  their  accursed 
race.     Dismount,  my  children,  and  do  your  office  briskly.' 

Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit-Andr6  were  in  an  instant  on  foot, 
and  Quentin  observed  that  they  had  each,  at  the  crupper  and 
pommel  of  his  saddle,  a  coil  or  two  of  ropes,  which  they  hastily 
undid,  and  showed  that,  in  fact,  each  coU  formed  a  halter,  with 
the  fatal  noose  adjusted,  ready  for  execution.  The  blood  ran 
cold  in  Quentin's  veins  when  he  saw  three  cords  selected,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  proposed  to  put  one  around  his  own  neck. 
He  called  on  the  officer  loudly,  reminded  him  of  their  meeting 
that  morning,  claimed  the  right  of  a  free-bom  Scotsman,  in  a 
friendly  and  allied  country,  and  denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
persons  along  with  whom  he  was  seized,  or  of  their  misdeeds. 

The  officer  whom  Durward  thus  addressed  scarce  deigned 
to  look  at  him  while  he  was  speaking,  and  took  no  notice  what- 
ever of  the  claim  he  preferred  to  prior  acquaintance.    He  barely 
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turned  to  one  or  two  of  the  peaaants  who  were  now  eome  for- 
-ward^  either  to  volunteer  their  evidence  against  the  priaonere 
or  out  of  curiosity,  and  said  gruffly, '  Was  yonder  young  fellow 
^th  the  vagabonds  9 ' 

^That  he  was,  sir,  and  it  please  your  noble  provostship,' 
answered  one  of  the  clowns ;  '  he  was  the  very  first  blasphem- 
ously to  cut  down  the  rascal  whom  his  Majesty's  justice  most 
deservedly  hung  up,  as  we  told  your  worship.' 

'  111  swear  by  God  and  St.  Martin  of  Tours  to  have  seen 
him  with  their  gang,'  said  another,  'when  they  pillaged  our 
m^tavrieJ 

'  Nay,  but,  father,'  said  a  boy,  '  yonder  heathen  was  black, 
and  this  youth  is  fair ;  yonder  one  had  short  curled  hair,  and 
this  hath  long  fair  locks.' 

'Ay,  child,'  said  the  peasant,  'and  perhaps  you  will  say 
yonder  one  had  a  green  coat  and  this  a  grey  jerkin.  But  his 
worship,  the  provost^  knows  that  they  can  change  their  com- 
plexions as  easily  as  their  jerkins,  so  that  I  am  still  minded  he 
was  the  same.' 

'  It  is  enough  that  you  have  seen  him  intermeddle  with  the 
course  of  the  King's  justice,  by  attempting  to  recover  an 
executed  traitor,'  said  tiie  officer.  '  Trois-Esohelles  and  Petit- 
Andr^  despatch.' 

'  Stay,  seignior  officer ! '  exdaimed  the  youth,  in  mortal  agony 
— '  hear  me  speak — ^let  me  not  die  guiltlessly  ;  my  blood  will 
be  required  of  you  by  my  countrymen  in  this  world,  and  by 
Heaven's  justice  in  that  which  is  to  follow.' 

'I  will  answer  for  my  actions  in  both,'  said  the  provost, 
coldly,  and  made  a  sign  with  his  left  hand  to  the  executioners ; 
then,  with  a  smile  of  triumphant  malice,  touched  with  his  fore- 
finger his  right  arm,  which  hung  suspended  in  a  scarf,  disabled 
probably  by  the  blow  which  Durward  had  dealt  him  that 
morning. 

'Miserable,  vindictive  wretch!'  answered  Quentin,  per- 
suaded by  that  action  that  private  revenge  was  the  sole  motive 
of  this  man's  rigour,  and  that  no  mercy  whatever  was  to  be 
expected  from  him. 

'  The  poor  youth  raves,'  said  the  functionary ;  '  speak  a  word 
of  comfort  to  him  ere  he  make  his  transit,  Trois-Eschelles ;  thou 
art  a  comfortable  man  in  such  cases,  when  a  confessor  is  not 
to  be  had.  Give  him  one  minute  of  ghostly  advice,  and  de- 
spatch matters  in  the  next.  I  must  proceed  on  the  rounds. 
Soldiers,  follow  me ! ' 
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The  proYoat  rode  on,  followed  by  his  guard,  exoeptang  two 
or  three  who  were  left  to  assist  in  the  execution.  The  unhappy 
youth  cast  after  him  an  eye  almost  darkened  by  despair,  and 
thought  he  heard,  in  every  tramp  of  his  horse's  retreating 
hoofs,  the  last  slight  chance  of  his  safety  vanish.  He  looked 
around  him  in  agony,  and  was  surprised,  even  in  that  moment, 
to  see  the  stoical  indifference  of  his  fellow-prisoners.  They  had 
previously  testified  every  sign  of  fear,  and  made  every  effort  to 
'Vi  escape ;  but  now,  when  secured,  and  destined  apparently  to 
inevitable  death,  they  awaited  its  arrival  with  the  utmost 
composure.  The  scene  of  fate  before  them  gave,  perhaps,  a 
more  yellow  tinge  to  their  swarthy  cheeks;  but  it  neither 
agitated  their  features  nor  quenched  the  stubborn  haughtiness 
of  their  eye.  They  seemed  like  foxes,  which,  after  all  their 
wiles  and  artful  attempts  at  escape  are  exhausted,  die  with  a 
silent  and  sullen  fortitude,  which  wolves  and  bears,  the  fiercer 
objects  of  the  chase,  do  not  exhibit. 

They  were  undaunted  by  the  conduct  of  the  fatal  executioners, 
who  went  about  their  work  with  more  deliberation  than  their 
master  had  recommended,  and  which  probably  arose  from  their 
having  acquired  by  habit  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of 
their  horrid  office.  We  pause  an  instant  to  describe  them,  be- 
cause under  a  tyranny,  whether  despotic  or  popular,  the  char- 
acter of  the  hangman  becomes  a  subject  of  grave  importance. 

These  functionaries  were  essentially  different  in  their  appear- 
ance and  manners.  Louis  used  to  call  them  Democritus  and 
Heraclitus,  and  their  master,  the  provost,  termed  them  Jean 
gvi  pleure  and  Jean  qui  rit 

Trois-Eschelles  was  a  tail,  thin,  ghastly  man,  with  a  peculiar 
gravity  of  visage,  and  a  large  rosary  round  his  neck,  the  use  of 
which  he  was  accustomed  piously  to  offer  to  those  sufferers  on 
whom  he  did  his  duty.  He  had  one  or  two  Latin  texts  con- 
tinually in  his  mouth  on  the  nothingness  and  vanity  of  human 
life ;  and,  had  it  been  regular  to  have  enjoyed  such  a  plurality, 
he  might  have  held  the  office  of  confessor  to  the  jail  in  eotn- 
mendam  with  that  of  executioner.  Petit-AndrS,  on  the  contrary, 
was.  a  joyous-looking,  round,  active  little  fellow,  who  rolled  about 
in  execution  of  his  duty  as  if  it  were  the  most  diverting  occupa- 
tion in  the  world.  He  seemed  to  have  a  sort  of  fond  affection 
for  his  victims,  and  always  spoke  of  them  in  kindly  and  affec- 
tionate terms.  They  were  his  poor  honest  fellows,  his  pretty 
dears,  his  gossips,  his  good  old  fathers,  as  their  age  or  sex  might 
be ;  and  as  Trois-Eschelles  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  a 
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philoflophical  or  religious  regard  to  futurity,  Petit-Andre  seldom 
failed  to  refresh  them  with  a  jest  or  two,  as  if  to  induce  them  to 
pass  from  life  as  something  that  was  ludicrous,  contemptible, 
and  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

I  cannot  tell  why  or  wherefore  it  was,  but  these  two  excellent 
persons,  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  talents  and  the 
rare  occurrence  of  such  among  persons  of  their  profession,  were 
both  more  utterly  detested  than,  perhaps,  any  creatures  of  their 
kind,  whether  before  or  since;  and  the  only  doubt  of  those 
who  knew  aught  of  them  was,  whether  the  grave  and  pathetic 
Trois-Eschelles  or  the  frisky,  comic,  alert  Petit-Andr6*  was 
the  object  of  the  greatest  fear  or  of  the  deepest  execration. 
It  is  certain  they  bore  the  palm  in  both  particulars  over  every 
hangman  in  France,  unless  it  were  perhaps  their  master, 
Tristan  rHermite,  the  renowned  provost-marsfaal,  or  hu  master, 
Louis  XI. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  reflections  were  of 
Quentin  Durward's  making.  Life,  death,  time,  and  eternity 
were  swimming  before  his  eyes — a  stunning  and  overwhelming 
prospect^  from  which  human  nature  recoiled  in  its  weakness, 
though  human  pride  would  fain  have  borne  up.  He  addressed 
himself  to  the  €kxl  of  his  fathers;  and  when  he  did  so,  the 
little  rude  and  unroofed  chapel,  which  now  held  almost  aU  his 
race  but  himself,  rushed  on  his  recollection.  'Our  feudal 
enemies  gave  my  kindred  graves  in  our  own  land,'  he  thought^ 
'  but  I  must  feed  the  ravens  and  kites  of  a  foreign  land,  like  an 
excommunicated  felon  i '  The  tears  gushed  involuntarily  from 
his  eyes.  Trois-Eschelles,  touching  one  shoulder,  gravely  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  Heavenly  disposition  for  death,  and 
patheticaUy  exclaiming,  ^BeaU  qui  in  Domino  mortimtur,'  re- 
marked the  soul  was  happy  that  left  the  body  while  the  tear 
was  in  the  eye.  Petit-Andr^  slapping  the  other  shoulder,  called 
out,  '  Courage,  my  fair  son !  since  you  must  begin  the  dance, 
let  the  ball  open  gaily,  for  all  the  rebecs  are  in  tune,'  twitching 
the  halter  at  the  same  time,  to  give  point  to  his  joke.  As  the 
youth  turned  his  dismayed  looks  firot  on  one  and  then  on  the 
other,  they  made  their  meaning  plainer  by  gently  urging  him 
forward  to  the  fatal  tree,  and  bidding  him  be  of  good  courage, 
for  it  would  be  over  in  a  moment. 

In  this  fatal  predicament^  the  youth  cast  a  distracted  look 
around  him.  '  Is  there  any  good  Christian  who  hears  me,'  he 
said,  '  that  will  tell  Ludovic  Lesly  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  called 

•  Sm  Note  18. 
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in  this  country  Le  Balafrd,  that  his  nephew  is  here  baaely 
murdered  f 

The  words  were  spoken  in  good  time,  for  an  archer  of  the 
Scottish  Guard,  attracted  by  the  preparations  for  the  execution, 
was  standing  by,  with  one  or  two  other  chance  passengers,  to 
witness  what  was  passing. 

'  Take  heed  what  you  do,'  he  said  to  the  executioners ;  '  if  this 
young  man  be  of  Scottish  birth,  I  will  not  pennit  him  to  have 
foul  play.' 

'Heaven  forbid,  sir  cavalier,'  said  Trois-Eschelles;  'but 
we  must  obey  our  orders,'  drawing  Durward  forward  by  one 
ann. 

'  The  shortest  play  is  ever  the  fairest^'  said  Petit-Andr^  pull- 
ing him  onward  by  the  other. 

But  Quentin  had  heard  words  of  comfort,  and,  exerting  his 
strength,  he  suddenly  shook  off  both  the  finishers  of  the  law, 
and,  with  his  arms  still  bound,  ran  to  the  Scottish  archer. 
'  Stand  by  me,  countryman,'  he  said  in  his  own  language,  '  for 
the  love  of  Scotland  and  St.  Andrew !  I  am  innocent — I  am 
your  own  native  landsman.  Stand  by  me,  as  you  shall  answer 
at  the  last  day  1 ' 

'  By  St.  Andrew  !  they  shall  make  at  you  through  me,'  said 
the  archer,  and  unsheathed  his  sword. 

'Cut  my  bonds,  countryman,'  said  Quentin,  'and  I  will  do 
something  for  myself.' 

This  was  done  with  a  touch  of  the  archer's  weapon ;  and  the 
liberated  captive,  springing  suddenly  on  one  of  the  provost's 
guard,  wrestiod  from  him  a  halberd  with  which  he  was  armed. 
'  And  now,'  he  said,  '  come  on,  if  you  dare ! ' 

The  two  officers  whispered  together. 

'  Ride  thou  after  the  provos^marshal,'  said  Trois-Eschelles, 
'and  I  will  detain  them  here,  if  I  can.  Soldiers  of  the  pro- 
vost's guard,  stand  to  your  arms.' 

Petit-Andrd  mounted  his  horse  and  left  the  field,  and  the 
other  marshals-men  in  attendance  drew  together  so  hastily  at 
the  command  of  Trois-Eschelles,  that  they  suffered  the  other 
two  prisoners  to  make  their  escape  during  the  confusion.  Per- 
haps they  were  not  very  anxious  to  detain  them ;  for  they  had 
of  late  been  sated  with  the  blood  of  such  wretches,  and,  like 
other  ferocious  animals,  were,  through  long  slaughter,  become 
tired  of  carnage.  But  the  pretext  was,  that  they  thought  them- 
selves immediately  called  upon  to  attend  to  the  safety  of  Trois- 
Eschelles  ;  for  there  was  a  jealousy  which  occasionally  led  to 
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open  quanels  betwixt  the  SoottiBh  Arohen  and  the  maxBhal'B 
goards,  who  executed  the  orders  of  their  provost. 

'  We  are  strong  enough  to  beat  the  proud  Scots  twice  over, 
if  it  be  your  pleasure^'  said  one  of  l^ese  soldiers  to  Trois- 
Eschelles. 

But  that  cautious  official  made  a  sign  to  him  to  remain  quiet, 
and  addressed  the  Scottish  aroher  with  great  civilitj.  '  Surely, 
sir,  this  is  a  great  insult  to  the  prorost-marshal,  that  you  should 
presume  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  King's  justice,  duly 
and  lawfully  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  it  is  no  act  of  justice 
to  me,  who  am  in  lawful  possession  of  my  criminal.  Neither  is 
it  a  well-meant  kindnesB  to  the  youth  himself,  seeing  that  fifty 
opportunities  of  hanging  him  may  occur,  without  his  being 
found  in  so  happy  a  state  of  preparation  as  he  was  before  your 
ill-advised  interference.' 

'If  my  young  countryman,'  said  the  Soot,  smiling,  'be  of 
opinion  I  have  done  him  an  injuxy,  I  will  return  him  to  your 
charge  without  a  word  more  dispute.' 

'No,  no ! — ^for  the  love  of  Heaven,  no ! '  exclaimed  Quentin. 
'  I  would  rather  you  swept  my  head  off  with  your  long  sword ; 
it  would  better  become  my  birth  than  to  die  by  the  hands  of 
such  a  foul  churl.' 

'  Hear  how  he  revileth ! '  said  the  finisher  of  the  law.  'Alas ! 
how  soon  our  best  resolutions  pass  away !  He  was  in  a  blessed 
frame  for  departure  but  now,  and  in  two  minutes  he  has  become 
a  contemner  of  authorities.' 

'Tell  meat  once,'  said  thearoher,  'what  has  this  youngman 
done  f ' 

'  Interfered,'  answered  Trois-Esohelles,  with  some  earnestness, 
'  to  take  down  the  dead  body  of  a  criminal,  when  theJUur-d&if/s 
was  marked  on  the  tree  where  Ym  was  himg  with  my  own  proper 
hand.' 

'  How  is  this,  young  man  f '  said  the  archer ;  '  how  came  you 
to  have  committed  such  an  offence  t ' 

'As  I  desire  your  protection,'  answered  Durward,  'I  will 
teU  you  the  trutii  as  if  I  were  at  confession.  I  saw  a  man 
struggling  on  the  tree^  and  I  went  to  cut  him  down  out  of 
mere  humanity.  I  thought  neither  of  JUtaMie4ys  nor  of  clove- 
g^illiflower,  and  had  no  more  idea  of  offending  the  King  of 
Frince  tlmn  our  father  the  Pope.' 

'  What  a  murrain  had  you  to  do  with  the  dead  body,  then  f ' 
said  the  archer.  '  You'll  see  them  hanging,  in  the  rear  of  this 
gentleman,  like  grapes  on  every  tree,  and  you  will  have  enough 
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to  do  in  this  country  if  you  go  a-gleaning  after  the  hangman. 
However,  I  will  not  quit  a  countryman's  cause  if  I  can  help  it^ 
Hark  ye,  master  marshals-man,  you  see  this  is  entirely  a  mistake. 
You  should  have  some  compassion  on  so  young  a  traveller.  In 
our  country  at  home  he  has  not  been  accustomed  to  see  such 
active  proceedings  as  yours  and  your  master's.' 

*  Not  for  want  of  need  of  them,  seignior  archer,'  said  Petitr 
Andr6,  who  returned  at  this  moment.  'Stand  fast^  Trois- 
Eschelles,  for  here  comes  the  provost-marshal;  we  shall  pre- 
sently see  how  he  will  relish  having  his  work  taken  out  of  hia 
hand  before  it  is  finished.' 

'  And  in  good  time,'  said  the  archer,  *  here  come  some  of  my 
comrades.' 

Accordingly,  as  the  Provost  Tristan  rode  up  with  his  patrol 
on  one  side  of  the  little  hill  which  was  the  scene  of  the  alterca- 
tion, four  or  five  Scottish  Archers  came  as  hastily  up  on  the 
other,  and  at  their  head  the  Balafr^  himself. 

Upon  this  urgency,  Lesly  showed  none  of  that  indifierence 
towards  his  nephew  of  which  Quentin  had  in  his  heart  accused 
him ;  for  he  no  sooner  saw  his  comrade  and  Durward  standing 
upon  their  defence  than  he  ezdaimed,  '  Cunningham,  I  thank 
thee.  Gentlemen — comrades,  lend  me  your  aid.  It  is  a  young 
Scottish  gentleman — ^my  nephew.  Lindesay — Guthrie — ^Tyrie, 
draw  and  strike  in ! ' 

There  was  now  eveiy  prospect  of  a  desperate  scuffle  between 
the  parties,  who  were  not  so  disproportioned  in  numbers  but 
that  the  better  arms  of  the  Scottish  cavaliers  gave  them  an 
equal  chance  of  victory.  But  the  provost-  marshal,  either 
doubting  the  issue  of  the  conflict  or  aware  that  it  would  be 
disagreeable  to  the  King,  made  a  sign  to  his  followers  to  for- 
bear from  violence,  while  he  demanded  of  Balafr^  who  now  put 
himself  forward  as  the  head  of  the  other  party,  '  What  he,  a 
cavalier  of  the  King's  Body-Guard,  purposed  by  opposing  the 
execution  of  a  criminal  ? ' 

*  I  deny  that  I  do  so,'  answered  the  Balafr^.  '  St.  Martin ! 
there  is,  I  think,  some  difference  between  the  execution  of  a 
criminal  and  the  slaughter  of  my  own  nephew  9 ' 

'  Your  nephew  may  be  a  criminal  as  well  as  another,  seignior,' 
said  the  provost- marshal ;  *and  every  stranger  in  France  is 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  France.' 

'Yes,  but  we  have  privileges,  we  Scottish  Archers,'  said 
Balafr^ ;  '  have  we  not,  comrades  f ' 

<Yes — yes,'  they  all  exclaimed  together.      'Privileges — 
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privil^eB !  Long  live  King  Louis — ^long  live  the  bold  Balaf r6 
— long  live  the  Scottish  Guard — and  death  to  all  who  would 
infringe  our  priTileges  I ' 

'  Take  reason  with  you,  gentlemen  cavaliers,'  said  the  pro- 
vost-marshal ;  '  consider  my  commission.' 

'  We  will  have  no  reason  at  your  hand,'  said  Cunningham ; 
'our  own  officers  shall  do  us  reason.  We  wiU  be  judged  by  the 
King's  grace,  or  by  our  own  captain,  now  that  the  Lord  High 
Constable  is  not  in  presence.' 

'And  we  will  be  hanged  by  none,'  said  Lindesay,  'but 
Sandie  Wilson,  the  auld  marshals-man  of  our  ain  body.' 

'  It  would  be  a  positive  cheating  of  Sandie,  who  is  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  tied  noose  upon  hemp,  did  we  give  way  to  any 
other  proceeding,'  said  the  Balafr6.  'Were  I  to  be  hanged 
myself,  no  other  should  tie  tippet  about  my  craig.' 

'  But  hear  ye,'  said  the  provost-marshal,  '  this  young  fellow 
belongs  not  to  you,  and  cannot  share  what  you  call  your 
privileges.' 

'  What  we  call  our  privileges  all  shall  admit  to  be  such,' 
said  Cunningham. 

'  We  will  not  hear  them  questioned ! '  was  the  universal  017 
of  the  archers. 

'Ye  are  mad,  my  masters,'  said  Tristan  I'Hermite.  'No 
one  disputes  your  privileges;  but  this  youth  is  not  one  of 
you.' 

'  He  is  my  nephew,'  said  the  Bakfr^  with  a  triumphant  air. 

'But  no  Archer  of  the  Guard,  I  think,'  retorted  Tristan 
THermite. 

The  archers  looked  on  each  other  in  some  uncertainty. 

'Stand  to  it  yet,  comrade,'  whispered  Cunningham  to 
Balafrd.     '  Say  he  is  engaged  with  us.' 

'St.  Martin!  you  say  well,  fair  countryman,' answered  Lesly; 
and,  raising  his  voice,  swore  that  he  had  that  day  enrolled  his 
kinsman  as  one  of  his  own  retinue. 

This  declaration  was  a  decisive  argument. 

'It  is  well,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Provost  Tristan,  who  was 
aware  of  the  King's  nervous  apprehension  of  disaffeGtion  creep- 
ing in  among  his  Guards.  '  You  know,  as  you  say,  your  privi- 
leges, and  it  is  not  my  duty  to  have  brawls  with  the  King's 
Guaids,  if  it  is  to  be  avoided.  But  I  will  report  this  matter 
for  the  King's  own  decision;  and  I  would  have  you  to  be 
aware  that,  in  doing  so,  I  act  more  mildly  than  peihaps  my 
duty  warrants  me.' 
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So  saying  he  put  his  troop  into  motion,  while  the  arohen, 
remaining  on  the  spot^  held  a  hasty  consultation  what  was  next 
to  be  done. 

<  We  must  report  the  matter  to  Lord  Gmwfoid,  our  captain, 
in  the  first  place,  and  have  the  young  felloVs  name  put  on  the 
roll.' 

'But,  gentlemen,  and  my  worthy  friends  and  preservers,' 
said  Quentin,  with  some  hesitation,  '  I  have  not  yet  determined 
whether  to  take  service  with  you  or  no.' 

'Then  settle  in  your  own  mind,'  said  his  uncle,  'whether 
you  choose  to  do  so  or  be  hanged ;  for  I  promise  you  that, 
nephew  of  mine  as  you  are,  I  see  no  other  chance  of  your 
'scaping  the  gallows.' 

This  was  an  unanswerable  argument,  and  reduced  Quentin 
at  once  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  noight  have  otherwise  con- 
sidered as  no  very  agreeable  proposal ;  but  the  recent  escape 
from  the  halter,  which  had  been  actually  around  his  ne<^, 
would  probably  have  reconciled  him  to  a  worse  alternative  than 
was  proposed. 

'  He  must  go  home  with  us  to  our  caserne^*  said  Chmningham; 
'there  is  no  safety  for  him  out  of  our  bounds,  whilst  these  man- 
hunters  are  prowling  about.' 

'  May  I  not  then  abide  for  this  night  at  the  hostelry  where 
I  breakfasted,  fair  unde ) '  said  the  youth,  thinking,  perhaps^ 
like  many  a  new  recruit,  that  even  a  single  night  of  freedom 
was  something  gained. 

'  Yes,  fair  nephew,'  answered  his  unde,  ironically,  '  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  fishing  you  out  of  some  canal  or 
moat,  or  perhaps  out  of  a  loop  of  the  Loire,  knit  up  in  a  sack, 
for  the  greater  convenience  of  swimming,  for  that  is  like  to  be 
the  end  on't.  The  provost-marshal  smiled  on  us  when  we 
parted,'  continued  he,  addressing  Cunningham,  'and  that  is  a 
sign  his  thoughts  were  dangerous.' 

'I  care  not  for  his  danger,'  said  Cunningham;  'such  game 
as  we  are  beyond  his  bird-bolts.  But  I  would  have  thee  tdl 
the  whole  to  the  Devil's  Oliver,  who  is  always  a  good  friend 
to  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  will  see  Father  Louis  before  the 
provost  can,  for  he  is  to  shave  him  to-morrow.' 

'  But  hark  you,'  said  Balafr6, '  it  is  ill  going  to  Oliver  empty- 
handed,  and  I  am  as  bare  as  the  birch  in  December.' 

'  So  are  we  all,'  said  Cunningham ;  '  Oliver  must  not  scruple 
to  take  our  Scottish  words  for  once.  We  will  make  up  some- 
thing handsome  among  us  against  the  next  pay-day ;  and  if  he 
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expects  to  share,  let  me  tell  you,  the  pay-day  will  come  about 
all  the  sooner.' 

'And  now  for  the  ch&teau,'  said  Balafr6;  'and  my  nephew 
shaU  tell  us  by  the  way  how  he  brought  the  provost-marshal 
on  his  shoulders,  that  we  may  know  how  to  fiame  our  report 
both  to  Crawford  and  Oliver.' 


CHAPTER  VII 

THB  8NR0LMSNT 

Judiee  offtace.  Here,  hand  me  down  the  statute- 
read  the  articles — 
Swear,  kiss  the  book— sabecrihe,  and  be  a  hero ; 
Drawing  a  portion  from  the  public  stock 
For  deeds  of  valour  to  be  done  hereafter — 
Sixpence  per  day,  subsistence  and  arrears. 

The  BacruUmg  Qjfieer. 

An  attendant  upon  the  archers  having  been  dismounted, 
Quentin  Durward  was  accommodated  with  his  horse,  and,  in 
company  of  his  martial  countrymen,  rode  at  a  round  pace 
towards  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  about  to  become,  although  on 
his  own  part  involuntarily,  an  inhabitant  of  that  gloomy 
fortress,  the  outside  of  wluch  had,  that  morning,  struck  him 
with  so  much  surprise. 

In  the  meanwhQe,  in  answer  to  his  imcle's  repeated  interroga- 
tions, he  gave  him  an  exact  account  of  the  accident  which  had 
that  morning  brought  him  into  so  much  danger.  Although  he 
himself  saw  nothing  in  his  narrative  save  what  was  affecting, 
he  found  it  was  received  with  much  laughter  by  his  escort. 

'  And  yet  it  is  no  good  jest  either,'  said  his  imde,  '  for  what, 
in  the  devil's  name,  could  lead  the  senseless  boy  to  meddle 
with  the  body  of  a  cursed  misbelieving  Jewish  Moorish  pagan  V 

'  Had  he  quarrelled  with  the  marshals-men  about  a  pretty 
wench,  as  Michael  of  Mofiat  did,  there  had  been  more  sense  in 
it,'  said  Cunningham. 

'But  I  think  it  touches  our  honour,  that  Tristan  and  his 
people  pretend  to  confound  our  Scottish  bonnets  with  these 
pilfering  vagabonds'  tocqites  and  turbandSf  as  they  call  them,' 
said  liindesay.  '  If  they  have  not  eyes  to  see  the  difference, 
they  must  be  taught  by  rule  of  hand.  But  it's  my  belief, 
Tristan  but  pretends  to  mistake,  that  he  may  snap  up  the 
kindly  Scots  that  come  over  to  see  their  kinsfolks.' 
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'May  I  ask,  kinaman,'  said  Quentin,  'what  sort  of  people 
these  are  of  whom  you  speak  ? ' 

'In  troth  you  may  ask,'  said  his  uncle,  'but  I  know  not, 
fair  nephew,  who  is  able  to  answer  you.  Not  I,  I  am  sure, 
although  I  know,  it  may  be,  as  much  as  other  people;  but 
they  have  appeared  in  this  land  within  a  year  or  two,  just  as  a 
flight  of  locusts  might  do.' 

'Ay,'  said  Lindesay,  'and  Jacques  Bonhomme— that  is  our 
name  for  the  peasant,  young  man — ^you  will  learn  our  way  of 
talk  in  time — ^honest  Jacques,  I  say,  cares  little  what  wind 
either  brings  them  or  the  locusts,  so  he  but  knows  any  gale 
that  would  carry  them  away  again.' 

'  Do  they  do  so  much  evil  ? '  asked  the  young  man. 

'  Evil  I  why,  boy,  they  are  heathens,  or  Jews,  or  Mahom- 
medans  at  the  leasts  and  neither  worship  Our  Lady  nor  the 
saints  (crossing  himself),  and  steal  what  they  can  lay  hands 
on,  and  sing,  and  tell  fortunes,'  added  Cunningham. 

'And  they  say  there  are  some  goodly  wenches  amongst  these 
women,'  said  Guthrie ;  '  but  Cunningham  knows  that  best.' 

'How,  brother  1'  said  Cunningham ;  'I  trust  ye  mean  me 
no  reproach  ? ' 

'  I  am  sure  I  said  ye  none,'  answered  Guthrie. 

'  I  will  be  judged  by  the  company,'  said  Cunningham.  '  Ye 
said  as  much  as  that  I,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  and  living  within 
pale  of  holy  church,  had  a  fair  friend  among  these  off-scourings 
of  heathenesse.' 

'Nay — ^nay,'  said  Balafr6,  'he  did  but  jest  We  will  have 
no  quarrels  among  comrades.' 

'We  must  have  no  such  jesting  then,'  said  Cunningham, 
murmuring  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  his  own  beard. 

'  Be  there  such  vagabonds  in  other  lands  than  France  1 '  said 
Lindesay. 

'  Ay,  in  good  sooth,  are  there :  tribes  of  them  have  appeared 
in  Germany,  and  in  Spain,  and  in  England,'  answered  Balafr6. 
'  By  the  blessing  of  good  St.  Andrew,  Scotland  is  free  of  them 
yet.' 

'Scotland,'  said  Cunningham,  'is  too  cold  a  country  for 
locusts,  and  too  poor  a  country  for  thieves.' 

'  Or  perhaps  John  Highlander  will  suffer  no  thieves  to  thrive 
there  but  his  own,'  said  Guthrie. 

'  I  let  you  all  know,'  said  Balafr^  '  that  I  come  from  the 
braes  of  Angus,  and  have  gentle  Highland  kin  in  Glen  Isla,  and 
I  will  not  have  the  Highlanders  slandered.' 
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'You  will  not  deny  that  they  are  cattie-liftersf  said 
Quthrie. 

' To  drive  a  spreagh  or  so  is  no  thievery,'  eaid  Balafr^,  'and 
that  I  wiU  maintain  when  and  how  you  daw.'      ' 

'For  shame,  comrade,'  said  Cunningham,  'who  quarrels 
now  1  The  young  man  should  not  see  such  mad  misconstruo- 
tion.  Come,  here  we  are  at  the  chAteau.  I  will  bestow  a 
runlet  of  wine  to  have  a  rouse  in  friendship,  and  drink  to  Soot- 
land,  Highland  and  Lowland  both,  if  you  will  meet  me  at 
dinner  at  my  quarters.' 

'Agreed — agreed,'  said  Balafr6;  'and  I  will  bestow  another, 
to  wash  away  unkindness,  and  to  drink  a  health  to  my  nephew 
on  his  first  entrance  to  our  corps.' 

At  their  approach,  the  wicket  was  opened  and  the  draw- 
bridge fell.  One  by  one  they  entered;  but  when  Quentin 
appeared,  the  sentinels  crossed  their  pikes,  and  commanded  him 
to  stand,  while  bows  were  bent,  and  harquebusses  aimed  at  him 
from  the  walls — a  rigour  of  vigilance  used  notwithstanding 
that  the  yoimg  stranger  came  in  company  of  a  party  of  the 
garrison,  nay,  of  the  very  body  which  furnished  the  sentinels 
who  were  then  upon  duty. 

Le  Balafr^  who  had  remained  by  his  nephew's  side  on 
purpose,  gave  the  necessary  explanations,  and,  after  some  con- 
siderable hesitation  and  delay,  the  youth  was  conveyed  under  a 
strong  guard  to  the  Lord  Crawford's  apartment. 

This  Scottish  nobleman  was  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the 
gallant  band  of  Scottish  lords  and  knights  who  had  so  long  and 
so  truly  served  Charles  VI.  in  those  bloody  wars  which  decided 
the  independence  of  the  French  crown  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  English.  He  had  fought^  when  a  boy,  abreast  with  Douglas 
and  with  Buchan,  had  ridden  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Maid 
of  Arc,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  last  of  those  associates  of 
Scottish  chivalry  who  had  so  willingly  drawn  their  swords 
for  the  flewr-de-ly9  against  their  '  auld  enemies  of  England.' 
Changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  Scottish  kingdom,  and 
perhaps  his  having  become  habituated  to  French  climate  and 
manners,  had  induced  the  old  baron  to  resign  all  thoughts  of 
returning  to  his  native  country,  the  rather  that  the  high  office 
which  he  held  in  the  household  of  Loms,  and  his  own  frank 
and  loyal  character,  had  gained  a  considerable  ascendency  over 
the  King,  who,  though  in  general  no  ready  believer  in  human 
virtue  or  honour,  trusted  and  confided  in  those  of  the  Lord 
Crawford,  and  allowed  him  the  greater  influence,  because  he 
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was  never  known  to  interfere  excepting  in  matters  which  con- 
cerned hifl  charge. 

Balafr6  and  Cunningham  followed  Durward  and  the  guard 
to  the  apartment  of  their  officer,  by  whose  dignified  appearance, 
as  well  as  with  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  these  proud  soldiers, 
who  seemed  to  respect  no  one  else,  the  young  man  was  much 
and  strongly  impressed. 

Lord  Crawford  was  tall,  and  through  advanced  age  had 
become  gaunt  and  thin;  yet  retaining  in  his  sinews  the 
strength,  at  least,  if  not  the  elasticity,  of  youth,  he  was  able 
to  endure  the  weight  of  his  armour  during  a  march  as  well  as 
the  youngest  man  who  rode  in  his  band.  He  was  hard-favoured, 
with  a  scarred  and  weather-beaten  countenance,  and  an  eye 
that  had  looked  upon  death  as  his  playfellow  in  thirty  pitched 
battles,  but  which  nevertheless  expr^sed  a  calm  contempt  of 
danger,  rather  than  the  ferocious  courage  of  a  mercenary 
soldier.  His  tall,  erect  figure  was  at  present  wrapped  in  a  loose 
chamber-gown,  secured  around  him  by  his  buff  belt^  in  which 
was  suspended  his  richly-hilted  poniard.  He  had  round  his 
neck  the  collar  and  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  He  sat 
upon  a  couch  covered  with  deer's  hide,  and  with  spectacles  on 
his  nose  (then  a  recent  invention)  was  labouring  to  read  a  huge  >^ 
manuscript^  called  the  Rosier  de  la  Guerre — a  code  of  military 
and  civil  policy  which  Louis  had  compiled  for  the  benefit  of 
his  son  the  Dauphin,  and  upon  which  he  was  desirous  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  experienced  Scottish  warrior. 

Lord  Crawford  laid  his  book  somewhat  peevishly  aside  upon 
the  entrance  of  these  unexpected  visitors,  and  demanded,  in  his 
broad  national  dialect,  'Whatj  in  the  foul  fiend's  name,  they 
lacked  now  ? ' 

Le  Balafr6,  with  more  respect  than  perhaps  he  would  have 
shown  to  Louis  himself,  stated  at  full  length  the  circumstances 
in  which  his  nephew  was  placed,  and  humbly  requested  his 
lordship's  protection.  Lord  Crawford  listened  very  attentively. 
He  could  not  but  smile  at  the  simplicity  with  which  the  youth 
had  interfered  in  behalf  of  the  hanged  criminal,  but  he  shook 
his  head  at  the  account  which  he  received  of  the  ruffle  betwixt 
the  Scottish  Archers  and  the  provost-marshal's  guard. '^ 

'How  often,'  he  said,  'will  you  bring  me  such  ill-winded 
pirns  to  ravel  out  1  How  often  must  I  tell  you,  and  especially 
both  you,  Ludovic  Lesly,  and  you,  Archie  Cunningham,  that 
the  foreign  soldier  should  bear  himself  modetsUy  and  decor- 

*  See  Qnurels  of  Soottiih  ArcbezB.    Note  14. 
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oual J  towards  the  people  of  the  country,  if  you  would  not 
have  the  whole  dogs  of  the  town  at  your  heels!  However, 
if  you  must  have  a  bargain,*  I  would  rather  it  were  with 
that  loon  of  a  provost  iSiBn  any  one  else ;  and  I  blame  you 
less  for  this  onslaught  than  for  other  frays  that  you  have 
made,  Ludovic,  for  it  was  but  natural  and  kindlike  to  help 
your  young  kinsman.  This  simple  bairn  must  come  to  no 
skaith  neiUier;  so  give  me  the  roll  of  the  company  yonder 
down  from  the  shelf,  and  we  will  even  add  his  name  to  the 
troop,  that  he  may  enjoy  the  privileges.' 

'  May  it  please  your  lordship,'  said  Durward 

*  Is  the  lad  erased  ! '  exclaimed  his  uncle.  '  Would  you 
speak  to  his  lordship  without  a  question  asked  ? ' 

'  Patience,  Ludovic,'  said  Lord  Crawford,  '  and  let  us  hear 
what  the  bairn  has  to  say.' 

'  Only  this,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,'  replied  Quentin, 
'  that  I  told  my  uncle  formerly  I  had  some  doubts  about  entering 
this  service.  I  have  now  to  say  that  they  are  entirely  removed, 
since  I  have  seen  the  noble  and  experienced  commander  under 
whom  I  am  to  serve ;  for  there  is  authority  in  your  look.' 

'  Weel  said,  my  bairn,'  said  the  old  lord,  not  insensible  to 
the  compliment ;  '  we  have  had  some  experience,  had  God  sent 
us  grace  to  improve  by  it)  both  in  service  and  in  conmiand. 
There  you  stand,  Quentin,  in  our  honourable  corps  of  Scottish 
Body-Guards,  as  eequire  to  your  imcle,  and  serving  under  his 
lance.  I  trust  you  will  do  well,  for  you  should  be  a  right 
man-at-arms,  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome,t  and  you  are  come 
of  a  gentle  kindred.  Ludovic,  you  will  see  that  your  kinsman 
follow  his  exercise  diligently,  for  we  will  have  spears-breaking 
one  of  these  days.' 

'  By  my  hilts,  and  I  am  glad  of  it^  my  lord ;  this  peace  makes 
cowards  of  us  all.  I  myself  feel  a  sort  of  decay  of  spirit,  dosed 
up  in  this  cursed  dungeon  of  a  castle.' 

*  Well,  a  bird  whistied  in  my  ear,'  continued  Lord  Crawford, 
'  that  the  old  banner  will  be  soon  dancing  in  the  field  again.' 

'  I  will  drink  a  cup  the  deeper  this  evening  to  that  very 
tune,'  said  Balafr^. 

'  Thou  wilt  drink  to  any  tune,'  said  Lord  Crawford  ;  'and  I 
fear  me,  Ludovic,  you  will  drink  a  bitter  browst  of  your  own 
brewing  one  day.' 

Lesly,  a  little  abashed,  replied,  '  That  it  had  not  been  his 

•  A  quarrel,  videHcet. 
f  That  is,  if  your  courage  corresponda  with  your  penonal  appearance. 
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wont  for  many  a  day ;  but  his  lordship  knew  the  use  of  the 
(x>mpany  to  have  a  carouse  to  the  health  of  a  new  comrade.' 

'  True,'  said  the  old  leader,  '  I  had  forgot  the  occasion.  I 
wHl  send  a  few  stoups  of  wine  to  assist  your  carouse ;  but  let 
it  be  over  by  sunset.  And,  hark  ye — ^let  the  soldiers  for  duty 
be  carefully  pricked  off;  and  see  that  none  of  them  be  more  or 
less  partakers  of  your  debauch.' 

'Your  lordship  shall  be  lawfully  obeyed,'  said  Ludovic; 
'  and  your  health  duly  remembered.' 

'  Perhaps,'  said  Lord  Crawford,  '  I  may  look  in  myself  upon 
your  mirth,  just  to  see  that  all  is  carried  decently.' 

'  Your  lordship  shall  be  most  dearly  welcome,'  said  Ludovic ; 
and  the  whole  party  retreated  in  high  spirits  to  prepare  for 
their  militaiy  banquet^  to  which  Lesly  invited  about  a  score  of 
bis  comrades,  who  were  pretty  much  in  the  habit  of  making 
their  mess  together. 

A  soldiers'  festival  is  generally  a  very  extempore  afiair,  pro- 
viding there  is  enough  of  meat  and  diink  to  be  had ;  but  on 
the  present  occasion  Ludovic  bustled  about  to  procure  some 
better  wine  than  ordinary,  observing,  that  the  'old  lord  was 
the  surest  gear  in  their  aught,  and  that^  while  he  preached 
sobriety  to  &em,  he  himself,  after  drinking  at  the  royal  table 
as  much  wine  as  he  could  honestly  come  by,  never  omitted  any 
creditable  opportunity  to  fill  up  the  evening  over  the  wine-pot. 
So  you  must  prepare,  comrades,'  he  said,  '  to  hear  the  old  his- 
tories of  the  battles  of  Yemoil  and  Beaug6.'  '^ 

The  Gothic  apartment  in  which  they  generally  met  was, 
therefore,  hastily  put  into  the  best  order :  their  grooms  were 
despatched  to  collect  green  rushes  to  spread  upon  the  floor ;  and 
banners,  under  which  the  Scottish  Guard  had  marched  to 
battle,  or  which  they  had  taken  from  the  enemies'  ranks,  were 
displayed,  byi  way  of  tapestry,  over  the  table,  and  aroimd  the 
waUs  of  the  chamber. 

The  next  point  was  to  invest  the  young  recruit  as  hastily  as 
possible  with  the  dress  and  appropriate  arms  of  the  Guard,  that 
he  might  appear  in  every  respect  the  sharer  of  its  important 
privileges,  in  virtue  of  which,  and  by  the  support  of  his  coimtry- 
men,  he  might  freely  brave  the  power  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
provost-marshal,  although  the  one  was  known  to  be  as  for^ 
midable  as  the  other  was  unrelenting. 

The  banquet  was  joyous  in  the  highest  degree;  and  the 
guests  gave  vent  to  the  whole  current  of  their  national  partiality 

*  See  Scottish  AuzUiariee.    Note  16. 
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on  receiving  into  their  ranks  a  recruit  from  their  beloved  father- 
land. Old  Scottish  songs  were  sung,  old  tales  of  Scottish  heroes 
told ;  the  achievements  of  their  fathers,  and  the  scenes  in  which 
they  were  wrought^  were  recalled  to  mind ;  and  for  a  time  the 
rich  plains  of  Touiaine  seemed  converted  into  the  mountainous 
and  sterile  regions  of  Caledonia. 

When  their  enthusiasm  was  at  high  flood,  and  each  was 
endeavouring  to  say  something  to  enhance  the  dear  remem- 
brance of  Scotland,  it  received  a  new  impulse  from  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Crawford,  who,  as  Le  Balafr6  had  well  prophesied,  sat 
as  it  were  on  thorns  at  the  royal  board  until  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  making  his  escape  to  the  revelry  of  his  own 
countrymen.  A  chair  of  state  had  been  reserved  for  him  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  table ;  for,  according  to  the  manners  of  the 
age,  and  the  constitution  of  that  body,  although  their  leader 
and  commander  under  the  King  and  High  Constable,  the 
members  of  the  corps,  as  we  should  now  say,  the  privates,  being 
all  ranked  as  noble  by  birth,  their  captain  sat  with  them  at 
the  same  table  without  impropriety,  and  might  mingle  when 
he  chose  in  their  festivity,  without  derogation  from  his  dignity 
as  commander. 

At  present,  however.  Lord  Crawford  declined  occupying  the 
seat  prepared  for  him,  and  bidding  them  'hold  themselves 
merry,'  stood  looking  on  the  revel  with  a  countenance  which 
seemed  greatly  to  enjoy  it. 

'  Let  him  alone,'  wluspered  Cunningham  to  Lindesay,  as  the 
latter  offered  the  wine  to  their  noble  captain — *  let  him  alone — 
hurry  no  man's  cattle — ^let  him  take  it  of  his  own  accord.' 

In  fact,  the  old  lord,  who  at  first  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and 
placed  the  untasted  wine-cup  before  him,  began  presently,  as 
if  it  were  in  absence'of  mind,  to  sip  a  little  of  the  contents,  and, 
in  doing  so,  fortunately  recollected  that  it  would  be  ill-luck  did 
he  not  drink  a  draught  to  the  health  of  the  gallant  lad  who 
had  joined  them  this  day.  The  pledge  was  filled  and  answered, 
as  may  be  well  supposed,  with  many  a  joyous  shout,  when  the 
old  leader  proceeded  to  acquaint  them  that  he  had  possessed 
Master  Oliver  with  an  account  of  what  had  passed  that  day. 
*  And  as,'  he  said,  '  the  scraper  of  chins  hath  no  great  love  for 
the  stretcher  of  throats,  he  has  joined  me  in  obtaining  from  the 
King  an  order  commanding  the  provost  to  suspend  all  proceed- 
ings, under  whatever  pretence,  against  Quentin  Durward,  and 
to  respect^  on  all  occasions,  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish  Guard.' 

Another  shout  broke  forth,  the  cups  were  again  filled  tiU  the 
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-wine  sparkled  on  the  brim,  and  there  was  an  acclaim  to  the  health 
of  the  noble  Lord  Crawford,  the  brave  conservator  of  the  privi- 
leges and  rights  of  his  ooimtrymen.  The  good  old  lord  could 
not  but  in  courtesy  do  reason  to  this  pledge  also,  and  gliding 
into  the  ready  chair,  as  it  were  without  reflecting  what  he  was 
doing,  he  caused  Quentin  to  come  up  beside  him,  and  assailed 
him  with  many  more  questions  concerning  the  state  of  Scotland, 
and  the  great  ^imilies  there,  than  he  was  well  able  to  answer ; 
^hile  ever  and  anon,  in  the  course  of  his  queries,  the  good  lord 
kissed  the  wine-cup  by  way  of  parenthesis,  remarking,  that 
sociality  became  Scottish  gentlemen,  but  that  young  men  like 
Quentin  ought  to  practise  it  cautiou^y,  lest  it  might  d^enerate 
into  excess;  upon  which  occasion  he  uttered  many  excellent 
things,  untU  his  own  tongue,  although  employed  in  the  praises 
of  temperance,  began  to  articulate  something  thicker  than 
usual.  It  was  now  that,  while  the  mOitary  ardour  of  the 
company  augmented  with  each  flagon  which  they  emptied, 
Cunningham  called  on  them  to  drink  the  speedy  hoisting  of 
the  Orifla/mmey  the  royal  banner  of  France. 

'  And  a  breeze  of  Burgundy  to  fan  it ! '  echoed  Lindesay. 

'  With  all  the  soul  that  is  left  in  this  worn  body  do  I  accept 
the  pledge,  bairns,'  echoed  Lord  Crawford ;  'and  as  old  as  I  am, 
I  trust  I  may  see  it  flutter  yet.  Hark  ye,  my  mates  (for  wine 
had  made  him  something  communicative),  ye  are  all  true  ser- 
vants to  the  French  crown,  and  wherefore  should  ye  not  know 
there  is  an  envoy  come  from  Duke  Charles  of  Buxgundy,  with 
a  message  of  an  angry  favour.' 

'  I  saw  the  Count  of  CrivecoBur's  equipage,  horses  and  retinue,' 
said  another  of  the  guests,  'down  at  the  iim  yonder,  at  the 
Mulberry  Grove.  They  say  the  King  will  not  admit  him  into 
the  castle.' 

'  Now,  Heaven  send  him  an  ungracious  answer  1'  said  Guthrie; 
'  but  what  is  it  he  complains  of  1 ' 

*  A  world  of  grievances  upon  the  frontier,'  said  Lord  Craw- 
ford ;  '  and  latterly,  that  the  King  hath  received  under  his  pro- 
tection a  lady  of  his  land,  a  yoimg  countess,  who  hath  fled 
from  Dijon  because,  being  a  ward  of  the  Duke,  he  would  have 
her  marry  his  favourite,  Campo-basso.' 

'  And  hath  she  actually  come  hither  alone,  my  lord  1 '  said 
Lindesay. 

'  Nay,  not  altogether  alone,  but  with  the  old  coimtess,  her 
kinswoman,  who  hath  yielded  to  her  cousin's  wishes  in  this 
matter.' 
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'  And  will  the  King/  said  Chinningham, '  he  being  the  Duke's 
feudal  sovereign,  interfere  between  Uie  Duke  and  his  ward,  over 
whom  Charles  hath  the  same  right  which,  were  he  himself  dead, 
the  King  would  have  over  the  heiress  of  Buigund j  1 ' 

'  The  King  will  be  ruled,  as  he  is  wont,  by  rules  of  policy  ^ 
and  you  know,'  continued  Crawford,  '  that  he  hath  not  publicly 
received  these  ladies,  nor  placed  them  imder  the  protection  of 
his  daughters,  the  Lady  of  Beaujeau  or  the  Princess  Joan,  so, 
doubtless,  he  will  be  guided  by  circumstances.  He  is  our 
master ;  but  it  is  no  treason  to  say,  he  will  chase  with  the 
hounds  and  run  with  the  hare  with  any  prince  in  Christendom.' 

'  But  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  understands  no  such  doubling,' 
said  Cunningham. 

'  No,'  answered  the  old  lord ;  '  and,  therefore^  it  is  likely  to 
make  work  between  them.' 

*  Well— St.  Andrew  further  the  fray  ! '  said  Le  Balafr6.  '  I 
had  it  foretold  me  ten,  ay,  twenty  years  since,  that  I  was  to 
make  the  fortune  of  my  house  by  marriage.  Who  knows  what 
may  happen,  if  once  we  come  to  fight  for  honour  and  ladies'  love, 
as  they  do  in  the  old  romaunts  ? ' 

'  Thou  name  ladies'  love,  with  such  a  trench  in  thy  visage  ! ' 
said  Guthrie. 

'As  well  not  love  at  all,  as  love  a  Bohemian  woman  of 
heathenesse,'  retorted  Le  Balafr6. 

'  Hold  there,  comrades,'  said  Lord  Crawford :  <  no  tilting  with 
sharp  weapons,  no  jesting  with  keen  scofis — ^friends  all.  And 
for  the  lady,  she  is  too  wealthy  to  fall  to  a  poor  Scottish  lord, 
or  I  would  put  in  my  own  claim,  fourscore  years  and  all,  or  not 
very  far  from  it.  But  here  is  her  health,  nevertheless,  for  they 
say  she  is  a  lamp  of  beauty.' 

'  I  think  I  saw  her,'  said  another  soldier,  '  when  I  was  upon 
guard  this  morning  at  the  inner  barrier;  but  she  was  more 
like  a  dark  lantern  than  a  lamp,  for  she  and  another  were 
brought  into  the  chftteau  in  close  litters.' 

'  Shame  ! — shame  I  Amot ! '  said  Lord  Crawford ;  '  a  soldier 
on  duty  should  say  nought  of  what  he  sees.  Besides,'  he  added 
after  a  pause,  his  own  curiosity  prevailing  over  the  show  of 
discipline  which  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  exert,  'why 
should  these  litters  contain  this  very  same  Countess  Isabelle 
de  Crove  ? ' 

'Nay,  my  lord,'  replied  Amot^  'I  know  nothing  of  it  save 
this,  that  my  coutelier  was  airing  my  horses  in  the  road  to  the 
village,  and  fell  in  with  Doguin  the  muleteer  who  brought  back 
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the  litters  to  the  iniiy  for  they  belong  to  the  fellow  of  the  Mul- 
berry Grove  yonder — he  of  the  FleiuMie-LyB,  I  mean — and  ao 
Doguin  asked  Saunders  Steed  to  take  a  cup  of  wine,  as  they 
were  acquainted,  which  he  was  no  doubt  willing  enough  to 
do ' 

'  No  doubt — ^no  doubt,'  said  the  old  lord ;  '  it  is  a  thing  I 
wish  were  corrected  among  you,  gentlemen ;  but  all  your  grooms 
and  couteliers,  and  jackmen,  as  we  should  call  them  in  Scotland, 
are  but  too  ready  to  take  a  cup  of  wine  with  any  one.  It  is  a 
thing  perilous  in  war,  and  must  be  amended.  But,  Andrew 
Amot^  this  is  a  long  tale  of  youis,  and  we  will  cut  it  with  a 
drink,  as  the  Highlander  says,  Skeoch  dock  nan  tkial* — and 
that's  good  Gaelic.  Here  is  to  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye, 
and  a  better  husband  to  her  than  Campo-basao,  who  is  a  base 
Italian  oullion!  And  now,  Andrew  Amot,  what  said  the 
muleteer  to  this  yeoman  of  thine  ? ' 

'  Why,  he  told  him  in  secrecy,  if  it  please  your  lordship,' 
continued  Amot, '  that  these  two  ladies  whom  he  had  presentiy 
before  convoyed  up  to  the  castle  in  the  close  litters  were  great 
ladies,  who  had  been  living  in  secret  at  his  master's  house  for 
some  days,  and  that  the  King  had  visited  them  more  than  once 
very  privately,  and  had  done  them  great  honour ;  and  that  they 
had  fled  up  to  the  castle,  as  he  believed^  for  fear  of  the  Count 
de  Cr^vecGBur,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  ambassador,  whose 
approach  was  just  announced  by  an  advanced  courier.' 

'  Ay,  Andrew,  come  you  there  to  me  ? '  said  Guthrie ;  '  then 
I  will  be  sworn  it  was  the  countess  whose  voice  I  heard  singing 
to  the  lute,  as  I  came  even  now  through  the  inner  court.  The 
soimd  came  from  the  bay-windows  of  the  Dauphin's  Tower ;  and 
such  melody  was  there  as  no  one  ever  heard  before  in  the  Castle 
of  Plessis  of  the  Park.  By  my  faith,  I  thought  it  was  the 
music  of  the  fairy  Melusina's  making.  There  I  stood,  though 
I  knew  your  board  was  covered  and  that  you  were  all  impatient 
— there  I  stood,  like—' 

<  Like  an  ass,  Johnny  Guthrie,'  said  his  commander ;  '  thy 
long  nose  smelling  the  dinner,  thy  long  ears  hearing  the  music, 
and  thy  short  discretion  not  enabling  thee  to  decide  which  of 
them  thou  didst  prefer.  Hark !  is  not  that  the  cathedral  bell 
tolling  to  vespers?  Sure  it  cannot  be  that  time  yetl  The 
mad  old  sexton  has  toU'd  evensong  an  hour  too  soon.' 

'  In  faith,  the  bell  rings  but  too  justly  the  hour,'  said  Cun- 

*  '  Cot  a  tale  with  a  drink,'  an  ezpreaioo  used  when  a  man  pnachei  otct  his  liqnor, 
as  bofw  vivaiU*  say  in  England. 
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ninghAm ;  <  yonder  the  sun  is  aiiiking  on  the  west  mde  of  the 
fair  plain.' 

*  Ay/  Baid  the  Lord  Crawford,  *  is  it  even  so  ?  Well,  lads,  we 
must  live  within  compass.  Fair  and  soft  goes  far — slow  fire 
makes  sweet  malt — to  be  merry  and  wise  is  a  sound  proverb. 
One  other  rouse  to  the  weal  of  old  Scotland,  and  then  each  man 
to  his  duty.' 

The  parting-cup  was  emptied,  and  the  guests  dismissed ;  the 
stately  old  buon  taking  the  Balafr6's  arm,  under  pretence  of 
giving  him  some  instructions  concerning  his  nephew,  but,  per- 
haps, in  reality,  lest  his  own  lofty  pace  should  seem  in  the 
public  eye  less  steady  than  became  his  rank  and  high  command. 
A  serious  coimtenance  did  he  bear  as  he  passed  through  the  two 
courts  which  separated  his  lodging  from  the  festal  chamber,  and 
solemn  as  the  gravity  of  a  hogshead  was  the  farewell  caution 
with  which  he  prayed  Ludovic  to  attend  his  nephew's  motions, 
especially  in  the  matters  of  wenches  and  wine-cups. 

Meanwhile,  not  a  word  that  was  spoken  concerning  the 
beautiful  Countess  Isabelle  had  escaped  the  young  Durward, 
who,  conducted  into  a  small  cabin,  which  he  was  to  share  with 
his  uncle's  page,  made  his  new  and  lowly  abode  the  scene  of 
much  high  musing.  The  reader  will  easily  imagine  that  the 
young  soldier  should  build  a  fine  romance  on  such  a  foundation 
as  the  supposed,  or  rather  the  assumed,  identification  of  the 
maiden  of  the  turret,  to  whose  lay  he  had  listened  with  so 
much  interest,  and  the  fair  cup-bearer  of  Maltre  Pierre,  with  a 
fugitive  countess  of  rank  and  wealth,  flying  from  the  pursuit 
of  a  hated  lover,  the  favourite  of  an  oppressive  guardian,  who 
abused  his  feudal  power.  There  was  an  interlude  in  Quentin's 
vision  concerning  Mattre  Pierre,  who  seemed  to  exercise  such 
authority  even  over  the  formidable  officer  from  whose  hands  he 
had  that  day,  with  much  difficulty,  made  his  escape.  At  length 
the  youth's  reveries,  which  had  been  respected  by  little  WUl 
Harper,  the  companion  of  his  cell,  were  broken  in  upon  by  the 
return  of  his  uncle,  who  commanded  Quentin  to  bed,  that  he 
might  arise  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  attend  him  to  his 
Majesty's  ante-chamber,  to  which  he  was  called  by  his  hour  of 
duty,  along  with  five  of  his  comrades. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ENVOT 

Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  Fraaoe ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heaid. 
So,  hence  !    Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 

King  Johai, 

Had  sloth  been  a  temptation  by  which  Durward  was  easily 
beset,  the  noise  with  which  the  cateme  of  the  guards  resounded 
after  the  first  toll  of  primes  had  certainly  banished  the  siren  from 
his  couch ;  but  the  discipline  of  his  father's  tower  and  of  the 
convent  of  Aberbrothock  had  taught  him  to  start  with  the 
dawn  j  and  he  did  on  his  clothes  gaily,  amid  the  sounding  of 
bugles  and  the  dash  of  armour,  which  announced  the  change  of 
the  viligant  guards — some  of  whom  were  returning  to  barnicks 
after  their  nightly  duty,  whilst  some  were  marching  out  to  that 
of  the  morning;  and  others,  again,  amongst  whom  was  his 
uncle,  were  arming  for  immediate  attendance  upon  the  person 
of  Louis.  Quentin  Durward  soon  put  on,  with  the  feelings  of 
so  yoimg  a  man  on  such  an  occasion,  the  splendid  dress  and  arms 
appertaining  to  his  new  situation ;  and  his  uncle,  who  looked 
with  great  accuracy  and  interest  to  see  that  he  was  completely 
fitted  out  in  every  respect,  did  not  conceal  his  satisfaction  at  the 
improvement  which  had  been  thus  made  in  his  nephew's  appear- 
ance. 'If  thou  dost  prove  as  faithful  and  bold  as  thou  art 
well-favoured,  I  shall  have  in  thee  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
best  esquires  in  the  Guard,  which  cannot  but  be  an  honour  to 
thy  mother's  family.  Follow  me  to  the  presence-chamber ;  and 
see  thou  keep  close  at  my  shoulder.' 

So  saying,  he  took  up  a  partisan,  lai'ge,  weighty,  and  beauti- 
fully inlaid  and  ornamented,  and  directing  his  nephew  to 
assume  a  lighter  weapon  of  a  similar  description,  they  proceeded 
to  the  inner  court  of  the  palace,  where  their  comrades,  who 
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were  to  fonn  the  guard  of  the  interior  apartments,  were  already 
drawn  up  and  under  arms — the  squires  each  standing  behind 
their  masters,  to  whom  they  thus  formed  a  second  rank.  Here 
were  also  in  attendance  many  yeomen -prickers,  with  gallant 
horses  and  noble  dogs,  on  which  Quentin  looked  with  such 
inquisitiye  delight  that  his  unde  was  obliged  more  than  once 
to  remind  him  that  the  animals  were  not  tiiere  for  his  private 
amusement,  but  for  the  King's,  who  had  a  strong  passion  for 
the  chase,  one  of  the  few  inclmations  which  he  indulged,  even 
when  coming  in  competition  with  his  course  of  policy ;  being  so 
strict  a  protector  of  the  game  in  the  royal  forests,  that  it  was 
currently  said  you  might  kill  a  man  with  greater  impunity 
than  a  stag. 

On  a  signal  given,  the  guards  were  put  into  motion  by  the 
command  of  Le  BalaJM,  who  acted  as  officer  upon  the  occasion ; 
and,  after  some  minutisa  of  word  and  signal,  which  all  served 
to  diow  the  extreme  and  pimctilious  jealousy  with  which  their 
duty  was  performed,  they  marched  into  the  hall  of  audience, 
where  the  King  was  immediately  expected. 

New  as  Quentin  was  to  scenes  of  splendour,  the  effect  of 
that  which  was  now  before  him  rather  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations which  he  had  formed  of  the  brillumcy  of  a  court. 
There  were  household  officers,  indeed,  richly  attired,  there 
were  guards  gallantly  armed,  and  there  were  domestics  of 
various  degrees;  but  he  saw  none  of  the  ancient  counsellors 
of  the  kingdom,  none  of  the  high  officers  of  the  crown ;  heard 
none  of  the  names  which  in  those  days  sounded  an  alarum  to 
chivalry;  saw  none  either  of  those  generak  or  leaders  who, 
possessed  of  the  full  prime  of  manhood,  were  the  strength  of 
France,  or  of  the  more  youthful  and  fiery  nobles,  those  early 
aspirants  after  honour,  who  were  her  pride.  The  jealous  habits, 
the  reserved  manners,  the  deep  and  artful  policy  of  the 
King,  had  estranged  this  splendid  circle  from  the  throne,  and 
they  were  only  called  around  it  upon  certain  stated  and  formal 
occasions,  when  they  went  reluctantly,  and  returned  joyfully, 
as  the  animals  in  the  fable  are  supposed  to  have  approached 
and  left  the  den  of  the  lion. 

The  very  few  persons  who  seemed  to  be  there  in  the  char- 
acter  of  counsellors  were  mean  looking  men,  whose  countenances 
sometimes  expressed  sagacity,  but  whibse  manners  showed  they 
were  called  into  a  sphere  for  which  their  previous  education  and 
habits  had  qualified  them  but  indifferently.  One  or  two  persons, 
however,  did  appear  to  Durward  to  possess  a  more  noble  mien, 
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and  the  atrictnesa  of  the  present  duty  was  not  such  as  to  prevent 
his  unole  communicating  the  names  of  those  whom  he  thus 
distinguished. 

With  the  Lord  Crawford,  who  was  in  attendance,  dressed  in 
the  rich  habit  of  his  office,  and  holding  a  leading  staff  of  silver 
in  his  hand,  Quentin,  as  well  as  the  reader,  was  already 
acquainted.  Among  others  who  seemed  of  quality,  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  Goimt  de  Dunois,  the  son  of  that  celebrated 
Dunois,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bastard  of  Orleans,  who, 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  acted  such  a  distin- 
guished part  in  liberating  France  from  the  English  yoke.  His 
son  well  supported  the  high  renown  which  had  descended  to 
him  from  such  an  honoured  source ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
connexion  with  the  royal  family,  and  his  hereditary  popularity 
both  with  the  nobles  and  the  people,  Dunois  had,  upon  all 
occasions,  manifested  such  an  open,  frank  loyalty  of  character 
that  he  seemed  to  have  escaped  all  suspicion,  even  on  the  part 
of  the  jealous  Louis,  who  loved  to  see  him  near  his  person,  and 
sometimes  even  called  him  to  his  councils.  Although  accounted 
complete  in  all  the  exercises  of  chivalry,  and  possessed  of  much 
of  the  character  of  what  was  then  termed  a  perfect  knight,  the 
person  of  the  count  was  far  from  being  a  model  of  romantic 
beauty.  He  was  under  the  common  size,  though  very  strongly 
built,  and  his  legs  rather  curved  outwards  into  that  make 
which  is  more  convenient  for  horseback  than  elegant  in  a 
pedestrian.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  his  hair  black,  his 
complexion  swarthy,  his  arms  remarkably  long  and  nervous. 
The  features  of  his  countenance  were  irregular,  even  to  ugli- 
ness ;  yet^  after  all,  there  was  an  air  of  conscious  worth  and 
nobiUty  about  the  Count  de  Dunois  which  stamped,  at  the  first 
glance,  the  character  of  the  high-bom  nobleman  and  the  un- 
daunted soldier.  His  mien  was  bold  and  upright^  his  step  free 
and  manly,  and  the  harshneaa  of  his  countenance  was  dignified 
by  a  glance  like  an  eagle  and  a  frown  like  a  lion.  His  dress 
was  a  huntingHSuit,  rather  sumptuous  than  gay,  and  he  acted 
on  most  occasions  as  Grand  Himtsman,  though  we  are  not 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  actually  held  the  office.  ^- 

Upon  the  arm  of  his  relation  Dunois,  walking  with  a  step  so 
slow  and  melancholy  that  he  seemed  to  rest  on  his  kinsman 
and  supporter,  came  Louis  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  first  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  (afterwards  King,  by  the  name  of  Louia  XII.), 
and  to  whom  the  guarda  and  attendsmta  rendered  their  homage 
aa  such.     The  jealously-watched  object  of  Louis's  suspicions, 
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this  prince,  who,  failing  the  King's  ofB^ring,  was  heir  to  the 
kingdom,  was  not  suffered  to  absent  himsefi  from  court,  and, 
while  residing  there,  was  alike  denied  employment  and  coun- 
tenance. The  dejection  which  his  degraded  and  almost  captive 
state  naturally  impressed  on  the  deportment  of  this  unfortunate 
prince  was  at  this  moment  greatly  increased  by  his  conscious- 
ness that  the  King  meditated,  with  respect  to  him,  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  unjust  actions  which  a  tyrant  could  commit^  by 
compelling  him  to  give  his  hand  to  the  Princess  Joan  of  France, 
the  younger  daughter  of  Louis,  to  whom  he  had  been  contracted 
in  infancy,  but  whose  deformed  person  rendered  the  insisting 
upon  such  an  agreement  an  act  of  abominable  rigour.* 

The  exterior  of  this  unhappy  prince  was  in  no  respect  dis- 
tinguished by  personal  advantages;  and  in  mind  he  was  of  a 
gentle,  mild,  and  beneficent  disposition,  qualities  which  were 
visible  even  through  the  veil  of  extreme  dejection  with  which 
his  natural  character  was  at  present  obscured.  Quentin  ob- 
served that  the  duke  studiously  avoided  even  looking  at  the 
Royal  Guards,  and  when  he  returned  their  salute,  that  he  kept 
his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  as  if  he  feared  the  King's  jealousy 
might  have  construed  that  gestiure  of  ordinary  courtesfy  as 
arising  from  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  and  personal 
interest  among  them. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  proud  cardinal  and 
prelate,  John  of  Balue,  the  favourite  minister  of  Louis  for  the 
time,  whose  rise  and  character  bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  Wolsey  as  the  difference  betwixt  the  crafty  and  politic 
Louis  and  the  headlong  and  rash  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
would  permit  The  former  had  raised  his  minister  from  the 
lowest  rank  to  the  dignity,  or  at  least  to  the  emoluments,  of 
Grand  Almoner  of  fVance,  loaded  him  with  benefices,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  hat  of  a  cardinal ;  and  although  he  was 
too  cautious  to  repose  in  the  ambitious  Balue  the  unbounded 
power  and  trust  which  Heniy  placed  in  Wolsey,  yet  he  was 
more  influenced  by  him  than  by  any  other  of  his  avowed 
counsellors.  The  cardinal,  accordingly,  had  not  escaped  the 
error  incidental  to  those  who  are  suddenly  raised  to  power  from 
an  obscure  situation,  for  he  entertained  a  strong  persuasion, 
dazzled  doubtless  by  the  suddenness  of  his  elevation,  that  his 
capacity  was  equal  to  intermeddling  with  affidrs  of  every  kind, 
even  those  most  foreign  to  his  profession  and  studies.  Tall 
and  ungainly  in  his  person,  he  affected  gallantry  and  admiration 

*  See  Note  10,  p.  440. 
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of  the  fiAir  sex,  although  hia  manners  rezidered  his  piretensiona 
absurd,  and  his  profession  marked  them  as  indeoorous.  Some 
male  or  female  flatterer  had,  in  evil  hour,  possessed  him  with 
the  idea  that  there  was  much  beauty  of  contour  in  a  pair  of 
huge,  substantial  legs,  which  he  had  derived  from  hia  father, 
a  cannan  of  Lunoges,  or,  accoxding  to  other  authorities,  a 
miller  of  Verdun;  and  with  this  idea  he  had  become  so  in- 
fotuated,  that  he  always  had  his  cardinal's  robes  a  little  looped 
up  on  one  side,  that  the  sturdy  proportion  of  his  limbs  might 
not  escape  observation.  As  he  swept  through  the  stately  apart- 
ment in  his  crimson  dress  and  rich  cope,  he  stopped  repeatedly  to 
look  at  the  arms  and  appointments  of  the  cavaliers  on  guard, 
asked  them  several  questions  in  an  authoritative  tone,  and  took 
upon  him  to  censure  some  of  them  for  what  he  termed  irregu- 
kuities  of  discipline,  in  language  to  which  these  experienced 
soldiers  dared  no  reply,  although  it  was  plain  they  listened  to 
it  with  impatience  and  with  contempt. 

*  Is  the  King  aware,'  said  Dunois  to  the  cardinal,  <  that  the 
Burgundian  envoy  is  peremptory  in  demanding  an  audience  ? ' 

<He  is,' answered  the  cazdinal;  'and  here,  as  I  think,  comes 
the  all-sufficient  Oliver  Dain  *  to  let  us  know  the  royal  pleasure.' 

As  he  spoke,  a  remarkable  person,  who  then  divided  the 
favour  of  Louis  with  the  proud  cardinal  himself,  entered  from 
the  inner  apartment^  but  without  any  of  that  important  and 
oooaequentiil  dem«mour  which  marked  the  f all-bl^  dignity 
of  the  chtuchman.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  a  little,  pale, 
meagre  man,  whose  black  silk  jerkin  and  hose,  without  either 
coat^  cloak,  or  cassock,  formed  a  dress  ill  qualified  to  set  o£f  to 
advantage  a  very  ordinary  person.  He  carried  a  silver  basin  in 
his  han<j^  and  a  napkin  flung  over  his  arm  indicated  his  menial 
capacity.  His  visage  was  penetrating  and  quick,  although  he 
endeavoured  to  banish  such  expression  from  his  features,  by 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  whiles  with  the  stealthy 
and  quiet  pace  of  a  cat^  he  seemed  modestly  rather  to  glide  than 
to  walk  through  the  apartment.  But)  though  modesty  may 
easily  obscure  worth,  it  cannot  hide  court  favour;  and  all 
attempts  to  steal  unperoeived  through  the  presence-chamber 
were  vain  on  the  part  of  one  known  to  have  such  possession  of 
the  King's  ear  as  had  been  attained  by  his  celebrated  barber 
and  groom  of  the  chamber,  Oliver  le  Dain,  called  sometimes 
Oliver  le  Mauvais,  and  sometimes  Oliver  le  Diable — epithets 
derived  from  the  unscrupulous  cunning  with  which  he  assisted 

*  Sm  Note  16. 
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in  the  execution  of  the  achemes  of  his  master's  tortaous  policy. 
At  present  he  spoke  earnestly  for  a  few  moments  with  the 
Count  de  Dimois,  who  instantly  left  the  chamber,  while  the 
tonaor  glided  quietlj  back  towards  the  royal  apartment  whenoe 
he  had  issued,  every  one  giving  place  to  him ;  which  civility 
he  only  acknowledged  by  the  most  humble  inclination  of  the 
bodj,  excepting  in  a  vexy  few  instances,  where  he  made  one 
or  two  persons  the  subject  of  envy  to  all  the  other  courtiers  by 
whispering  a  single  word  in  their  ear ;  and  at  the  same  time 
muttering  something  of  the  duties  of  his  place,  he  escaped  from 
their  replies,  as  well  as  from  the  eager  solicitations  of  those  who 
wished  to  attract  his  notice.  Ludovic  Lesly  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  one  of  the  individuals  who^  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  favoured  by  Oliver  with  a  single  word,  to  assure  him  that 
his  matter  was  fortunately  terminated. 

Presently  afterwards,  he  had  another  proof  of  the  same 
agreeable  tidings;  for  Quentin's  old  acquaintance,  Tristan 
rHermite,  the  provost-miurshal  of  the  royal  household,  entered 
the  apartment,  and  came  straight  to  the  place  where  Le 
Balafi^  was  posted.  This  formidable  officer's  uniform,  which 
was  very  rich,  had  only  the  eflfect  of  making  his  sinister  counte- 
nance and  bad  mien  more  strikingly  remarkable,  and  the  tone 
which  he  meant  for  conciliatory  was  like  nothing  so  much  as 
the  growling  of  a  bear.  T^e  import  of  his  words,  however,  was 
more  amicable  than  the  voice  in  which  they  were  pronounced. 
He  regretted  the  mistake  which  had  fallen  between  them  on 
the  preceding  day,  and  observed  it  was  owing  to  the  Sieur  Le 
Bakir6's  nephew  not  wearing  the  uniform  of  his  corps,  or 
announcing  himself  as  belonging  to  it,  which  bad  led  him  into 
the  error  for  which  he  now  asked  f oigiveness. 

Ludovic  Lesly  made  the  necessary  reply,  and  cs  soon  as 
Tristan  had  turned  away,  observed  to  his  nephew  that  they 
had  now  the  distinction  of  having  a  mortal  enemy  from  hence- 
forward in  the  person  of  this  dreaded  officer.  'But  we  are 
above  his  voUe :  a  soldier,'  said  he,  *  who  does  his  duty  may 
laugh  at  the  provostHooarshal.' 

Quentin  could  not  help  being  of  his  uncle's  opinion,  for,  as 
Tristan  parted  from  them,  it  was  with  the  look  of  angry  defiance 
which  the  bear  casts  upon  the  hunter  whose  spear  Ims  wounded 
him.  Indeed,  even  when  less  strongly  moved,  the  sullen  eye 
of  this  official  expressed  a  malevolence  of  purpose  which  made 
men  shudder  to  meet  his  glance ;  and  the  thrill  <^  the  young 
Scot  was  the  deeper  and  more  abhorrent,  that  he  seemed  to 
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himself  still  to  feel  on  his  shoulders  the  grasp  of  the  two  death- 
doing  f unctionarieB  of  this  fatal  officer. 

Meanwhile,  Oliver,  after  he  had  prowled  around  the  room 
in  the  stealthy  manner  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
— all,  even  the  highest  officers,  making  way  for  him,  and  load- 
ing him  with  their  ceremonious  attentions,  which  his  modesty 
seemed  desirous  to  avoid — again  entered  the  inner  apartment^ 
the  doors  of  which  were  presently  thrown  open,  and  Eang  Louis 
entered  the  presence-chamber. 

Quentin,  like  all  others,  turned  his  eyes  upon  him;  and 
started  so  suddenly  that  he  almost  dropt  his  weapon,  when  he 
recognised  in  the  King  of  France  that  silk-merdbant^  Maitre 
Pierre,  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  morning  walk. 
Singular  suspicions  respecting  the  real  rank  of  this  person  had 
at  differ^t  times  crossed  his  thoughts;  but  this,  the  proved 
reality,  was  wilder  than  his  wildest  conjecture. 

The  stem  look  of  his  unde,  offended  at  this  breach  of  the 
decorum  of  his  office,  recalled  him  to  himself ;  but  not  a  little 
was  he  astonished  when  the  King,  whose  quick  eye  had  at  once 
discovered  him,  walked  straight  to  the  place  where  he  was 
posted,  without  taking  notice  of  any  one  else.  ^So,'  he  said, 
<  young  man,  I  am  told  you  have  been  brawling  oa  your  first 
arrival  in  Touraine ;  but  I  pardon  you,  as  it  was  chiefly  the 
fault  of  a  foolish  old  merchant^  who  thought  your  Caledonian 
blood  required  to  be  heated  in  the  morning  with  t^  de  Beaulne. 
If  I  can  find  him,  I  will  make  him  an  example  to  those  who 
debauch  my  Guards.  Balafr^'  he  added,  speaking  to  Lesly, 
'your  kinsman  is  a  fiur  youth,  though  a  fiery.  We  love  to 
cherish  such  spirits^  and  mean  to  make  more  than  ever  we  did 
of  the  brave  men  who  are  around  us.  Let  the  year,  day,  hour, 
and  minute  of  your  nephew's  bilrth  be  written  down  and  given 
to  Oliver  Dain.' 

Le  Balafr6  bowed  to  the  ground  and  reassumed  his  erect 
military  position,  as  one  who  would  show  by  his  demeanour  his 
promptitude  to  act  in  the  King's  quarrel  or  defence.  Quentin, 
in  the  meantime,  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  studied  the 
King's  appearance  more  attentively,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
how  differently  he  now  construed  his  deportment  and  features 
than  he  had  done  at  their  first  interview. 

These  were  not  much  changed  in  exterior,  for  Louis,  always 
a  scomer  of  outward  show,  wore,  on  the  present  occasion,  an 
old  dark-blue  hunting-dress,  not  much  better  than  the  plain 
buigherfiuit  of  the  preceding  day,  and  garnished  with  a  huge 
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rosary  of  ebony,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  no  leas  a  per- 
sonage than  the  Grand  Seignior,  with  an  attestation  that  it  had 
been  iised  by  a  Coptic  hermit  on  Mount  Lebanon,  a  personage 
of  profound  sanctity.  And  instead  of  his  cap  with  a  single 
image,  he  now  wore  a  hat  the  band  of  which'  was  garnished 
with  at  least  a  dozen  of  little  paltry  figures  of  saints  stamped 
in  lead.  But  those  eyes  which,  according  to  Quentin's  former 
impression,  only  twinkled  with  the  love  of  gain,  had,  now  that 
they  were  known  to  be  the  property  of  an  able  and  powerful 
monarch,  a  piercing  and  majestic  glance ;  and  those  wrinkles 
on  the  brow,  which  he  had  supposed  were  formed  during  a 
long  series  of  petty  schemes  of  commerce,  seemed  now  the 
furrows  which  sagacity  had  worn  while  toiling  in  meditation 
upon  the  fate  of  nations. 

Presently  after  the  King's  appearance,  the  Princesses  of 
France,  with  the  ladies  of  their  suite,  entered  the  apartment. 
With  the  eldest,  afterwards  married  to  Peter  of  Bourbon,  and 
known  in  French  history  by  the  name  of  the  Lady  of  Beaujeau, 
our  story  has  but  little  to  do.  She  was  tall,  and  rather  hand- 
some, possessed  eloquence,  talent^  and  much  of  her  father's 
sagacity,  who  reposed  great  confidence  in  her,  and  loved  her  as 
well  perhaps  as  he  loved  any  one. 

The  younger  sister,  the  unfortunate  Joan,  the  destined 
bride  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  advanced  timidly  by  the  side  of 
her  sister,  conscious  of  a  total  want  of  those  external  qualities 
which  women  are  most  desirous  of  possessing,  or  being  thought 
to  possess.  She  was  pale,  thin,  and  sickly  in  her  complexion ; 
her  shape  visibly  bent  to  one  side,  and  hw  gait  so  unequal 
that  she  might  be  called  lame.  A  fine  set  of  teeth,  and  eyes 
which  were  expressive  of  melancholy,  softness,  and  resignation, 
with  a  quantity  of  light  brown  locks,  were  the  only  redeeming 
points  which  flattery  itself  could  have  dared  to  number  to 
counteract  the  genenJ  homeliness  of  her  face  and  figure.  To 
complete  the  picture,  it  was  easy  to  remark,  from  the  Princess's 
negligence  in  dress  and  the  timidity  of  her  manner,  that  she 
had  an  unusual  and  distressing  consciousness  of  her  own  plain- 
ness of  appearance,  and  did  not  dare  to  make  any  of  those 
attempts  to  mend  by  manners  or  by  art  what  nature  had  left 
amiss,  or  in  any  other  way  to  exert  a  power  of  pleasing.  The 
King,  who  loved  her  not^  stepped  hastily  to  her  as  she  entered. 
*  How  now ! '  he  said,  '  our  world-contemning  daughter.  Are 
you  robed  for  a  hunting-party  or  for  the  convent  this  morn- 
ing ?    Speak — answer.' 
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'  For  whioh  your  HighneBs  pleases,  sire,'  said  the  PrinoesSy 
soaroe  raising  her  voioe  above  her  breath. 

'  Ajy  doubtless  you  would  persuade  me  it  is  your  desire  to 
quit  itie  court,  Joan,  and  renounce  the  world  and  its  vanities. 
Ha !  maiden,  wouldst  thou  have  it  thought  that  we,  the  first- 
bom  of  holy  church,  would  refuse  our  daughter  to  Heaven? 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Martin  forbid  we  should  refuse  the  offering, 
were  it  worthy  of  the  altar,  or  were  thy  vocation  in  truth 
thitherward ! ' 

So  saying,  the  King  crossed  himself  devoutly,  looking,  in  the 
meantime,  as  appeared  to  Quentin,  very  like  a  cunning  vassal, 
who  was  depreciating  the  merit  of  something  which  he  was 
desirous  to  keep  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  stand  excused 
for  not  offering  it  to  his  chief  or  superior.  '  Dares  he  thus  play 
the  hypocrite  with  Heaven,'  thought  Durward, '  and  sport  with 
God  and  the  saints,  as  he  may  safely  do  with  men,  who  dare 
not  search  his  nature  too  closely  ? ' 

Louis  pieantime  resumed,  after  a  moment's  mental  devotion 
— ^  No^  fair  daughter,  I  and  another  know  your  real  mind  better. 
Hat  fair  cousin  of  Orleans,  do  we  notf  Approach,  fair  sir, 
and  lead  this  devoted  vestal  of  ours  to  her  horse.' 

Orleans  started  when  the  King  spoke,  and  hastened  to  obey 
him;  but  with  such  precipitation  of  step  and  confusion  that 
Louis  caUed  out^  '  Nay,  cousin,  rein  your  gallantry,  and  look 
before  you.  Why,  what  a  headlong  matter  a  gallant's  haste  is 
on  some  occasions  1  You  had  wellnigh  taken  Anne's  hand 
instead  of  her  sister's.     Sir,  must  I  give  Joan's  to  you  myself  1 ' 

The  unhappy  prince  looked  up,  and  shuddered  like  a  child, 
when  forced  to  touch  something  at  which  it  has  instinctive 
horror ;  then  making  an  effort^  took  the  hand  which  the  Princess 
neither  gave  nor  yet  withheld.  As  they  stood,  her  cold  damp 
fingers  toolosed  in  his  trembling  hand,  with  their  eyes  looking 
on  the  ground,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  of  these 
two  youthful  beings  was  rendered  more  utterly  miserable — ^the 
duke,  who  felt  himself  fettered  to  the  object  cd  his  aversion  by 
bonds  which  he  durst  not  tear  asunder,  or  the  unfortunate 
yoimg  woman,  who  too  plainly  saw  that  she  was  an  object  of 
abhorrence  to  him  to  gain  whose  kindness  she  would  willingly 
have  died. 

'  And  now  to  horse,  gentlemen  and  ladies.  We  will  ourselves 
lead  forth  our  daughter  of  Beaujeau,'  said  the  King ;  '  and  God's 
blessing  and  St.  Hubert's  be  on  our  morning  sport ! ' 

'  I  am,  I  fear,  doomed  to  interrupt  it^  sire,'  said  the  Gompte 
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de  Dunoia — <  the  Baigundian  enyoy  is  before  the  g^tee  of  the 
castle,  and  demands  an  audience.' 

'  Demands  an  audience,  Dunois  1 '  replied  the  King.  '  Did 
you  not  answer  him,  as  we  sent  you  word  by  Oliver,  that  we 
were  not  at  leisure  to  see  him  to-day ;  and  that  to-morrow  was 
the  festival  of  St.  Martin,  which,  please  Heaven,  we  would 
disturb  by  no  earthly  thoughts;  and  that  on  the  succeeding 
day  we  were  designed  for  Amboiae ;  but  that  we  would  not  fail 
to  appoint  him  as  early  an  audience,  when  we  returned,  as  our 
pressing  afiairs  would  permit?' 

'AH  this  I  said,'  answered  Dunois ;  ' but  yet)  sire * 

'  PasqueS'dieu  f  man,  what  is  it  that  thus  sticks  in  thy 
throat?'  said  the  King.  'This  Buigundian's  terms  must  have 
been  hard  of  digestion.' 

'  Had  not  my  duty,  your  Grace's  commands,  and  his  character 
as  an  envoy  restrained  me,'  said  Dunois,  '  he  should  have  tried 
to  digest  them  himself;  for,  by  our  Lady  of  Orleans,  I  had 
more  mind  to  have  made  him  eat  his  own  words  than  to  have 
brought  them  to  your  Majesty.' 

'Body  of  me,  Dunois,'  said  the  King,  'it  is  strange  that 
thou,  one  of  the  most  impatient  fellows  alive,  shouldst  have  so 
little  sympathy  with  the  like  infirmity  in  our  blunt  and  fiery 
cousin,  Charles  of  Burgundy.  Why,  man,  I  mind  his  blustering 
messages  no  more  than  the  towers  of  this  castle  regard  the 
whistling  of  the  north-east  wind,  which  comes  from  Flanders, 
as  well  as  this  brawling  envoy.' 

'  Know  then,  sire,'  replied  Dunois, '  that  the  Ck)unt  of  Cr&ve- 
coaur  tarries  below,  with  his  retinue  of  pursuivants  and  trumpets, 
and  says  that^  since  your  Majesty  refuses  him  the  audience  which 
his  master  has  instructed  him  to  demand,  upon  matters  of  most 
pressing  concern,  he  will  remain  there  till  midnight^  and  accost 
your  Majesty  at  whatever  hour  you  are  pleased  to  issue  from 
your  castle,  whether  for  business,  exercise,  or  devotion;  and 
that  no  consideration,  except  the  use  of  absolute  forces  shall 
compel  him  to  desist  hom  this  resolution.' 

'  He  is  a  fool,'  said  the  King,  with  much  composure.  '  Does 
the  hot-headed  Hainaulter  think  it  any  penance  for  a  man  of 
sense  to  remain  for  twenty-four  hours  quiet  within  the  wails  of 
his  castle,  when  he  hath  the  afiairs  of  a  kingdom  to  occupy 
him?  These  impatient  coxcombs  think  that  all  men,  like 
themselves,  are  miserable,  save  when  in  saddle  and  stirrup. 
Let  the  dogs  be  put  up  and  well  looked  to,  gentle  Dun(HS. 
We  will  hold  council  to-day,  instead  of  hunting.' 
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'  My  liege,'  anawered  Dunois,  *  you  will  not  ihtts  rid  yourself 
of  Ct^yeoodur ;  for  his  master's  instructions  are,  that,  if  he  hath 
not  this  audience  which  he  demands,  he  shall  nail  his  gauntlet 
to  the  palisades  before  the  castle,  in  token  of  mortal  defiance 
on  the  part  of  his  master,  shall  renounce  the  Duke's  fealty  to 
Fiance,  and  declare  instant  war.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Louis,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  of  yoice, 
but  frowning  until  his  piercing  dark  eyes  became  almost  in- 
yisible  under  his  shaggy  eyebrows,  'is  it  even  sof — ^will  our 
ancient  vassal  prove  so  masterful — our  dear  cousin  treat  us 
thus  unkindly!  Nay  then,  Dunois,  we  must  unfold  the 
Oriflaaamey  and  cry  '*  Dtnit  Mcn^oye  t " ' 

<  Many  and  amen,  and  in  a  most  happy  hour ! '  said  the 
martial  Dunois;  and  the  guards  in  the  hall,  unable  to  resist 
the  same  impulse,  stirred  each  upon  his  post,  so  as  to  produce 
a  low  but  distinct  sound  of  clashing  arms.  The  King  cast  his 
eye  proudly  roimd,  and  for  a  moment  thought  and  looked  like 
his  heroic  father. 

But  the  excitement  of  the  moment  presently  gave  way  to 
the  host  of  political  considerations  which,  at  that  conjuncture, 
rendered  an  open  breach  with  Burgundy  so  peculiarly  perilous. 
Edward  lY.,  a  brave  and  victorious  king,  who  had  in  his  own 
person  fought  thirty  battles,  was  now  established  on  the  throne 
of  England,  was  brother  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and,  it 
might  well  be  supposed,  waited  but  a  rupture  between  his  near 
connexion  and  Louis  to  carry  into  France,  through  the  ever- 
open  gate  of  Calais,  those  aims  which  had  been  triumphant  in 
the  English  civil  wars,  and  to  obliterate  the  recollection  of 
internal  dissensions  by  that  most  popular  of  all  occupations 
amongst  the  English,  an  invasion  of  Fiance.  To  tins  con- 
sideration was  added  the  uncertain  fkith  of  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  and  other  weighty  subjects  of  reflection.  So  that) 
after  a  deep  pause,  when  Louis  again  spoke,  although  in  the 
same  tone,  it  was  with  an  altered  spirit.  '  But  God  forbid,'  he 
said,  '  that  aught  less  than  necessity  should  make  us,  the  Most 
Christian  King,  give  cause  to  the  efiusion  of  Christian  blood, 
if  anything  short  of  dishonour  may  avert  such  a  calamity.  We 
tender  our  subjects'  safety  dearer  than  the  ruffle  which  our 
own  dignity  may  receive  from  the  rude  breath  of  a  malapert 
ambassador,  who  hath  perhaps  exceeded  the  errand  with  which 
he  was  chaiged.  Admit  the  envoy  of  Bui^gundy  to  our 
presence.' 

^  Beati  pacifleij*  said  the  Cardinal  Balue. 
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*True;  and  your  eminenoe  knoweth  that  they  who  humblo 
themselvee  shall  be  exalted,'  added  the  Eang. 

The  caixliiial  spoke  an  'Amen,'  to  which  few  assented;  for 
even  the  pale  cheek  of  Orleans  kindled  with  shame,  and  Balafr^ 
suppressed  his  feelings  so  little  as  to  let  the  butt-end  of  his 
partisan  fall  heavily  on  the  floor — a  moyement  of  impatience 
for  which  he  underwent  a  bitter  reproof  from  the  cardinal,  with 
a  lecture  on  the  mode  of  handling  his  amis  when  in  presence 
of  the  sovereign.  The  King  himself  seemed  unusually  embar- 
rassed at  the  silence  around  him.  <  You  aro  pensive,  Dunois,' 
he  said.  '  You  disapprove  of  our  giving  way  to  this  hot-headed 
envoy.' 

'  By  no  means,'  said  Dunois :  '  I  meddle  not  with  matters 
beyond  my  sphere.  I  was  but  thinking  of  asking  a  boon  of 
your  Majesty.' 

'A  boon,  Dunois — ^what  is  itf  You  are  an  imfrequent  suitor, 
and  may  count  on  our  favour.' 

^I  would,  then,  your  Majesty  would  send  me  to  £vreux  to 
regulate  the  dergy,'  said  Dunois,  with  militaiy  frankness. 

'That  were  indeed  beyond  thy  sphere,'  replied  the  King, 
smiling. 

'I  might  orde^  priests  as  well,'  replied  the  county  'as  my 
Lord  Bishop  of  Evreuz,  or  my  lord  cardinal,  if  he  likes  the 
title  better,  can  exercise  the  soldiers  of  your  Majesty's  Guard.' 

The  King  smiled  again,  and  more  mysteriously,  while  he 
whispered  Dunois,  '  The  time  may  come  when  you  and  I  will 
regulate  the  priests  together.  But  this  is  for  the  present  a 
good  conceited  animal  of  a  bishop.  Ah,  Dunois !  Rome — ^Bome 
puts  him  and  other  burdens  upon  us.  But  patience,  cousin, 
and  shuffle  the  cards,  till  our  hand  is  a  stronger  one.'  * 

The  flourish  of  trumpets  in  the  courtyard  now  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  Buigundian  nobleman.  All  in  the  presence- 
chamber  made  haste  to  arrange  themselves  according  to  their 
proper  places  of  precedence,  the  King  and  his  daughters  re- 
maining in  the  centre  of  the  assembly. 

The  Count  of  Crivecoeur,  a  renowned  and  undaunted  warrior, 
entered  the  apartment ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usage  among  the 
envoys  of  friendly  powers,  he  appeared  all  armed,  excepting 
his  head,  in  a  gorgeous  suit  of  the  most  superb  Milan  armour, 
made  of  steel,  inlaid  and  embossed  with  gold,  which  was 
wrought  into  the  fantastic  taste  called  the  arabesque.  Around 
his  neck,  and  over  his  polished  cuirass,  himg  his  master's  order 

*  Sea  Oud-Ptoylag.    Note  17. 
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of  the  Golden  Fleece,*  one  of  the  meet  honoured  aaeociAtions 
of  chivalry  then  known  in  Christendom.  A  handsome  page 
bore  his  helmet  behind  him ;  a  herald  preceded  him,  bearing  his 
letters  of  credence,  which  he  offered  on  his  knee  to  the  King ; 
while  the  ambassador  himself  paused  in  the  midst  of  the  hall, 
as  if  to  give  all  present  time  to  admire  his  lofty  look,  com- 
manding stature,  and  imdaunted  composure  of  countenance  and 
manner.  The  rest  of  his  attendants  waited  in  the  ante-chamber, 
or  courtyard. 

'  Approach,  Seignior  Count  de  Crivecodur,'  said  Louis,  after 
a  moment's  glance  at  his  commission ;  '  we  need  not  our  cousin's 
letters  of  credence  either  to  introduce  to  us  a  warrior  so  well 
known  or  to  assure  us  of  your  highly  deserved  credit  with  your 
master.  We  trust  that  your  fair  partner,  who  shares  some  of 
our  ancestral  blood,  is  in  good  health.  Had  you  brought  her 
in  your  hand,  seignior  count,  we  might  have  thought  you 
wore  your  armour,  on  this  unwonted  occasion,  to  maintain  the 
superiority  of  her  charms  against  the  amorous  chivalry  of 
France.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  guess  the  reason  of  this  complete 
panoply.' 

'Sire,'  replied  the  ambassador,  Hhe  Count  of  Cr^eccrar 
must  lament  his  misfortune,  and  entreat  your  fbrgiveness,  that 
he  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  reply  with  such  humble  deference 
as  is  due  to  the  royal  courtesy  with  which  your  Majesty  has 
honoured  him.  But,  although  it  is  only  the  voice  of  Philip 
Cr^ecoeur  de  Cordis  which  speaks,  the  words  which  he  utters 
must  be  those  of  his  gracious  lord  and  sovereign  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.' 

'  And  what  has  Cr^ecodur  to  say  in  the  words  of  Burgundy  ? ' 
said  Louis,  with  an  assumption  of  sufficient  dignity.  'Yet 
hold — remember,  that  in  this  presence  Philip  Crivecorar  de 
Cordki  speaks  to  him  who  is  his  sovereign's  sovereign.' 

CrivecoBur  bowed,  and  then  spoke  aloud :  '  King  of  France, 
the  mighty  Duke  of  Burgundy  once  more  sends  you  a  written 
schedule  of  the  wrongs  and  oppressions  committed  on  his 
frontiers  by  your  Majesty's  garrisons  and  officers ;  and  the  first 
point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  it  is  your  Majesty's  purpose  to 
make  him  amends  for  these  injuries  1 ' 

The  King,  looking  slightly  at  the  memorial  which  the  herald 
delivered  to  him  upon  his  knee,  said, '  These  matters  have  been 
already  long  before  our  council.  Of  the  injuries  complained  of, 
some  are  in  requital  of  those  sustained  by  my  subjects,  some 

•  See  Note  18. 
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are  affirmed  without  any  proof,  some  have  been  retaliated  bj 
the  Duke's  garrisons  and  solciUers;  and  if  there  remain  any 
which  fall  under  none  of  those  predicaments,  we  are  not,  as  a 
Christian  prince,  averse  to  make  satisfaction  for  wrongs  actually 
sustained  by  our  neighbour,  though  oommltted  not  only  without 
our  countenance  but  against  our  express  order/ 

'  I  will  convey  your  Afajesty's  answer,'  said  the  ambassador, 
' to  my  most  gracious  master;  yet,  let  me  say  that,  as  it  is  in 
no  degree  different  from  the  evasive  replies  which  have  already 
been  returned  to  his  just  complaints,  I  cannot  hope  that  it  will 
afford  the  means  of  re-establisliing  peace  and  friendship  betwixt 
France  and  Burgundy.' 

'  Be  that  at  God's  pleasure,'  said  the  King.  '  It  is  not  for 
dread  of  thy  master's  arms,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  only,  that 
I  return  so  temperate  an  answer  to  his  injurious  reproaches. 
Proceed  with  thme  errand.' 

'My  master's  next  demand,'  said  the  ambassador,  'is,  that 
your  Majesty  will  cease  your  secret  and  underhand  dealings 
with  his  towns  of  Ghent,  Liege,  and  Malines.  He  requests 
that  your  Majesty  will  recall  the  secret  agents  by  whose  means 
the  discontents  of  his  good  dtisens  of  Flanders  are  inflamed ; 
and  dismiss  frem  your  Afajesty's  dominions,  or  rather  deliver 
up  to  the  condign  punishment  of  their  liege  lord,  those  traitor- 
ous fugitives  who,  having  fled  from  the  scene  of  their  machina- 
tions, have  found  too  ready  a  refuge  in  Paris,  Orleans,  Tours, 
and  other  French  cities.' 

'  Say  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,'  replied  the  King,  '  that  I 
know  of  no  such  indirect  practices  as  those  with  which  he 
injuriously  charges  me ;  that  my  subjects  of  France  have  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  the  good  cities  of  Flanders,  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  benefit  by  free  traffic,  which  it  would  be  as 
much  contrary  to  the  Duke's  interest  as  mine  to  interrupt ;  and 
that  many  Flemings  have  residence  in  my  kingdom,  and  enjoy 
the  protection  of  my  laws,  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  none,  to 
our  knowledge,  for  those  of  treason  or  mutiny  against  the  Duke. 
Proceed  with  your  message ;  you  have  heard  my  answer.' 

'  As  formerly,  sire,  with  pain,'  replied  the  Ck)unt  of  Or^eooeur; 
'  it  not  being  of  that  direct  or  explicit  nature  which  the  Duke^ 
my  master,  will  accept,  in  atonement  for  a  long  train  of  secret 
machinations,  not  the  less  certain  though  now  disavowed  by 
your  Majesty.  But  I  proceed  with  my  message.  The  Duke  dt 
Burgundy  further  requires  the  Kjng  of  France  to  send  back  to 
his  dominions  without  delay,  and  under  a  secure  safeguard,  the 
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penons  of  laabelle  Counter  of  Croye,  and  of  her  lelation  and 
guardian  the  Coimtess  Hameline,  of  the  same  family,  in  respect 
the  said  Coimtess  Isabelle,  being,  by  the  law  of  the  oountzy 
and  the  feudal  tenure  of  her  estates,  the  ward  of  the  said  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  hath  fled  from  his  dominions,  and  fiom  the  chai^ 
which  he,  as  a  careful  guardian,  was  willing  to  extend  oyer  her, 
and  is  here  maintained  in  secret  by  the  E^g  of  France,  and  by 
him  fortified  in  her  contumacy  to  the  Duke,  her  natural  loid 
and  guardian,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  as  they 
ever  have  been  acknowledged  in  ciyilised  Europe.  Once  more 
I  pause  for  your  Majesty's  reply.' 

'You  did  well,  Count  de  CroyeccBur,'  said  Louis,  scornfully, 
'to  b^gin  your  embassy  at  an  early  hour;  for  if  it  be  your 
purpose  to  call  on  me  to  account  for  the  flight  of  eyery  yassal 
whom  your  master's  heady  passion  may  haye  driyen  from  his 
dominiiHis,  the  bead-roll  may  last  till  sunset.  Who  can  affirm 
that  these  ladies  are  in  my  dominions  ?  Who  can  presume  to 
say,  if  it  be  80^  that  I  haye  either  countenanced  their  flight 
hither  or  haye  receiyed  them  with  ofiers  of  protection  1  Nay, 
who  is  it  will  assert  that^  if  they  are  in  France,  their  place  of 
retirement  is  within  my  knowledge  t ' 

'Sire,'  said  Cr^yecoeur,  'may  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  wu 
proyided  with  a  witness  on  this  subject — one  who  beheld  these 
f ugitiye  ladies  in  the  inn  called  the  Fleur-de-Lys,  not  far  from 
this  castle ;  one  who  saw  your  Majesty  in  their  company,  though 
imder  the  unworthy  disguise  of  a  burgess  of  Tours ;  one  who 
receiyed  from  them,  in  your  royal  presence,  messages  and  letters 
to  their  friends  in  Flanders — all  which  he  conyeyed  to  the  hand 
and  ear  of  the  Duke  of  Buigundy.' 

'  Bring  him  forward,'  said  the  King ;  '  place  the  man  before 
my  faoe  who  dares  maintain  these  pa^ble  falsehoods.' 

'  You  speak  in  triumph,  sire ;  for  you  are  well  aware  that 
this  witness  no  longer  exists.  When  he  liyed,  he  was  caUed 
Zamet  Afaugrabin,  by  birth  one  of  those  Bohemian  wanderers. 
He  was  yesterday,  as  I  haye  learned,  executed  by  a  party  of 
your  Majesty's  proyost-marshal,  to  preyent^  doubtless,  his 
standing  here  to  yerify  what  he  said  of  this  matter  to  the 
Duke  ci  Burgundy,  in  presence  of  his  council,  and  of  me, 
Philip  Cr^yecoaur  de  Cord^' 

'Now,  by  our  Lady  of  Embrun !'  said  the  King,  'so  gross 
are  these  accusations,  and  so  free  of  consciousness  am  I  of  aught 
that  approaches  them,  that,  by  the  honour  of  a  king,  I  laugh 
rather  than  am  wroth  at  thenf.    My  proyost-guard  daily  put 
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to  death,  as  is  their  duly,  thieves  and  vagabonds ;  and  is  my 
crown  to  be  slandered  with  whatever  these  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds may  have  said  to  our  hot  cousin  of  Burgundy  and  his 
wise  counsellors  f  I  pray  you,  tell  my  kind  cousin,  if  he  loves 
such  companions,  he  had  best  keep  them  in  his  own  estates ;  for 
here  they  are  like  to  meet  short  shrift  and  a  tight  cord.' 

'My  master  needs  no  such  subjects,  sir  king,'  answered  the 
count,  in  a  tone  more  disrespectful  than  he  had  yet  permitted 
himself  to  make  use  of ;  'for  the  noble  Duke  uses  not  to  inquire 
of  witches,  wandering  £!gyptians,  or  others  upon  the  destiny 
and  fate  of  his  neighbours  and  allies.' 

'  We  have  had  patience  enough  and  to  spare,'  said  the  King, 
interrupting  him ;  '  and  since  thy  sole  errand  here  seems  to  be 
for  the  puipose  of  insult^  we  will  send  some  one  in  our  name  to 
the  Duke  of  Buigundy— convinced,  in  thus  demeaning  thyself 
towards  us,  thou  hast  exceeded  thy  commission,  whatever  that 
may  have  been.' 

'  On  the  contrary,'  said  Cr^vecoeur, '  I  have  not  yet  acquitted 
myself  of  it.  Hearken,  Louis  of  Yalois,  King  of  France. 
Hearken,  nobles  and  genUemen  who  may  be  present.  Hearken, 
all  good  and  true  men.  And  thou,  Toison  d'Qr,'  addressing  the 
herald,  '  make  proclamation  after  me.  I,  Philip  Crivecceur  of 
Cord^  Coimt  of  the  Empire,  and  Knight  of  the  honourable  and 
princely  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  in  the  name  of  the  most 
puissant  Lord  and  Prince,  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  Ood,  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  Lotharingia,  of  Brabant  and  Limbourg,  of 
Luxembourg  and  of  Gueldres,  Earl  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois, 
Count  Palatine  of  Hainault,  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Namur,  and 
Zutphen,  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire,  Lord  of  Frieadand, 
Salines,  and  Malines,  do  give  you,  Louis,  King  of  France,  openly 
to  know,  that,  you  having  refused  to  remedy  the  various 
griefs,  wrongs,  and  offences  done  and  wrought  by  you,  or  by 
and  through  your  aid,  suggestion,  and  instigation,  against  the 
said  Duke  and  his  loving  subjects,  he,  by  my  mouth,  renoimces 
all  allegiance  and  fealty  towards  your  crown  and  dignity,  pro- 
nounces you  false  and  faithless,  and  defies  you  as  a  prince  ajid 
as  a  man.    There  lies  my  gage,  in  evidence  of  what  I  have  said.' 

So  saying,  he  plucked  the  gauntlet  off  his  right  hand  and 
flung  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  hall 

Until  this  last  climax  of  audacity,  there  had  been  a  deep 
silence  in  the  royal  apartment  during  the  extraordinaay  scene ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  clash  of  the  gauntlet,  when  cast  down, 
been  echoed  by  the  deep  voice  of  Toison  d'Or,  the  Burgundian 
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herald,  with  the  ejaoulation,  *  Vive  Bouigogne ! '  than  there  was 
a  general  tumult.  While  Dunois,  OrleanB,  old  Lord  Crawford, 
and  one  or  two  others,  whose  rank  authorised  their  interference, 
contended  which  should  lift  up  the  gauntlet,  the  others  in  the 
hall  exclaimed,  *  Strike  him  down  !  Gut  him  to  pieces  1  Comes 
he  here  to  insult  the  King  of  France  in  his  own  palacef ' 

But  the  King  appeased  the  tumult  by  exclaiming,  in  a  voice 
like  thunder,  which  overawed  and  silenced  every  other  soimd, 
*  Silence,  my  lieges !  lay  not  a  hand  on  the  man,  not  a  finger  on 
the  gage.  And  you,  sir  count,  of  what  is  your  life  composed 
or  how  is  it  warranted,  that  you  thus  place  it  on  the  cast  of  a 
die  so  perilous  ?  Or  is  your  duke  made  of  a  different  metal 
from  other  princes,  since  he  thus  asserts  his  pretended  quarrel 
in  a  manner  so  unusual  f ' 

'  He  is  indeed  framed  of  a  different  and  more  noble  metal 
than  the  other  princes  of  Europe,'  said  the  undaunted  Count 
of  CreveccQur ;  '  for,  when  not  one  of  them  dared  to  give  shelter 
to  you — ^to  ffou,  I  say.  King  Louis — when  you  were  yet  only 
Dauphin,  an  exile  from  France,  and  pursued  by  the  whole 
bitterness  of  your  father's  revenge  and  all  the  power  of  his 
kingdom,  you  were  received  and  protected  like  a  brother  by 
my  noble  master,  whose  generosity  of  disposition  you  have  so 
grossly  misused.     Farewell,  sire,  my  mission  is  discharged.' 

So  saying,  the  Coimt  de  Cr^vecoDur  left  the  apartment 
abruptly,  and  without  farther  leave-taking. 

'After  him — after  him — ^take  up  the  gauntlet  and  after  him !' 
said  the  King.  '  I  mean  not  you,  Dunois,  nor  you,  my  Lord 
of  Crawford,  who^  methinks,  may  be  too  old  for  such  hot  frays ; 
nor  you,  cousin  of  Orleans,  who  are  too  young  for  them.  My 
lord  cardinal — my  Lord  Bishop  of  Auxerre — it  is  your  holy 
office  to  make  peace  among  princes ;  do  you  lift  the  gauntlet, 
and  remonstrate  with  Count  Crevecoeur  on  the  sin  he  has  com- 
mitted, in  thus  insulting  a  great  monarch  in  his  own  court,  and 
forcing  us  to  bring  the  miseries  of  war  upon  his  kingdom  and 
that  of  his  neighbour.' 

Upon  this  direct  personal  appeal,  the  Cardinal  Balue  pro- 
ceeded to  lift  the  gauntlet,  with  such  precaution  as  one  would 
touch  an  adder — so  great  was  apparently  his  aversion  to  this 
symbol  of  war — and  presently  left  the  royal  apartment  to  hasten 
alter  the  challenger. 

Louis  paused  and  looked  round  the  oirole  of  his  courtiers, 
most  of  whom,  except  such  as  we  have  already  distinguished, 
being  men  of  low  birth,  and  raised  to  theur  rank  in  the  King's 
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household  for  other  gifts  than  ooumge  or  feats  of  anns,  looked 
pale  on  each  other,  and  had  obrioualy  reoeived  an  unpleasant 
impression  from  the  scene  which  had  been  just  acted.  Louis 
gaced  on  them  with  contempt^  and  then  said  aloud,  *  Although 
tiie  Count  of  CMveooBur  be  presumptuous  and  overweening,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  in  him  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  as 
bold  a  servant  as  ever  bore  message  for  a  prince.  I  would  I 
knew  where  to  find  as  faithful  an  envoy  to  cany  back  my 
answer.' 

'You  do  your  French  nobles  injustice,  sire,'  said  Dunois; 
'  not  one  of  tiiem  but  would  carry  a  defiance  to  Burgundy  on 
the  point  of  his  sword.' 

'And,  sire,'  said  old  Crawford,  'you  wrong  also  the  Scottish 
gentlemen  who  serve  you.  I,  or  any  of  my  followers,  being  of 
meet  rank,  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  call  yonder  proud 
count  to  a  reckoning ;  my  own  arm  is  yet  strong  enough  for 
the  purpose,  if  I  have  but  your  Majesty's  permission.' 

'But  your  Majesty,'  continued  Dunois,  'will  employ  us  in 
no  service  through  which  we  may  win  honour  to  ourselves,  to 
your  Majesty,  or  to  France.' 

'Say,  rather,'  said  the  King,  'that  I  will  not  give  way, 
Dunois,  to  the  headlong  impetuosity  which,  on  some  punctilio 
of  chi^ry,  would  wreck  yourselves,  the  throne,  France,  and 
all.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who  knows  not  how  precious 
every  hour  of  peace  is  at  this  moment^  when  so  necessary  to 
heal  the  wounds  of  a  distracted  countiy;  yet  there  is  not  one 
of  you  who  would  not  rush  into  war  on  account  of  the  tale  of 
a  wandering  gipsy,  or  of  some  errant  damosel,  whose  reputation, 
perhaps,  is  scarce  higher.  Here  comes  the  oawlinal,  and  we 
trust  with  more  pacific  tidings.  How  now,  my  lord — ^have  you 
brought  the  count  to  reason  and  to  temper)' 

'Sire,'  said  Balue,  'my  task  hath  been  difficult.  I  put  it  to 
yonder  proud  county  how  he  dared  to  use  towards  your  Majesty 
the  presumptuous  reproach  with  which  his  audience  had  broken 
up,  and  which  must  be  imderstood  as  proceeding,  not  from  his 
master,  but  from  his  own  insolence,  and  as  pku^g  him  there- 
fore in  your  Majesty's  discretion,  for  what  penalty  you  might 
think  proper.' 

'You  said  rights'  replied  the  King;  'and  what  was  his 
answer?' 

'The  count,'  continued  the  cardinal,  ' had  at  that  moment 
his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  ready  to  mount ;  and,  on  hearing  my 
expostulation,  he  turned  his  head  without  altering  his  position. 
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**  Had  I,"  said  he»  ''  been  fifty  leagues  distant,  and  had  heard 
by  report  that  a  question  vituperative  of  my  prince  had  been 
aaked  by  the  King  of  France,  I  had,  even  at  that  distance, 
instantly  mounted,  and  returned  to  disburden  my  mind  of  the 
answer  which  I  gave  him  but  now." ' 

'  I  said,  sirs,'  said  the  King,  turning  around,  without  any 
show  of  angiy  emotion,  '  that  in  the  Count  Philip  of  Cr^yecoBur 
our  cousin  the  Duke  possesses  as  worthy  a  servant  as  ever  rode 
at  a  prince's  right  hand.   But  you  prevailed  with  him  to  stay  V 

'  To  stay  for  twenty-four  hours ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  to 
receive  again  his  gage  of  defiance,'  said  the  cardinal :  '  he  has 
dismounted  at  the  Fleur-de-Lys.' 

'  See  that  he  be  nobly  attended  and  cared  for  at  our  chai*ges,' 
said  the  King;  'such  a  servant  is  a  jewel  in  a  prince's  crown. 
Twenty-four  hours ! '  he  added,  muttering  to  himself,  and,  looking 
as  if  he  were  stretching  his  eyes  to  see  into  futurity — '  twenty- 
four  hours  I  'tis  of  the  shortest.  Tet  twenty-four  hours,  ably 
and  skilfully  employed,  may  be  worth  a  year  in  the  hand  of 
indolent  or  incapable  agents.  Well.  To  the  forest — to  the 
forest,  my  gallant  lords !  Orleans,  my  fair  kinsman,  lay  aside 
that  modesty,  though  it  becomes  you ;  mind  not  my  Joan's  coy- 
ness. The  Loire  may  as  soon  avoid  mingling  with  the  Cher 
as  she  from  favouring  your  suit,  or  you  from  preferring  it,' 
he  added,  as  the  unhappy  prince  moved  slowly  on  after  his 
betrothed  bride.  '  And  now  for  your  boar-spears,  gentlemen ; 
for  Allegre,  my  pricker,  hath  harboured  one  that  will  try  both 
dog  and  man.  Dunois,  lend  me  your  spear ;  take  mine,  it  is 
too  wei^ty  for  me ;  but  when  did  you  complain  of  such  a  fault 
in  your  lance  f    To  horse — ^to  horse,  gentlemen.' 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THB  BOAR-WJST 

I  will  conTene  with  mureepeotiTe  boys 
And  iron-witted  fools.    None  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  suspicious  eyes. 

King  Jiichard, 

All  the  experience  which  the  cardinal  had  been  able  to  collect 
of  his  master's  disposition  did  not^  upon  the  present  occasion, 
prevent  his  falling  into  a  great  error  of  policy.  His  vanity 
induced  him  to  think  that  he  had  been  more  successful  in  pre- 
vaiLing  upon  the  Count  of  Cr^yeooeur  to  remain  at  Tours  than 
any  other  moderator  whom  the  King  might  baye  employed 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been.  A!nd  as  he  was  weU 
aware  of  the  importance  which  Louis  attached  to  the  postpone- 
ment of  a  war  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  could  not  help 
showing  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have  rendered  the  King 
great  and  acceptable  service.  He  pressed  nearer  to  the  King's 
person  than  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  convei;^tion  on  the  events  of  the  morning. 

This  was  injudicious  in  more  respects  than  one ;  for  princes 
love  not  to  see  their  subjects  approach  them  with  an  air  con- 
scious of  deserving,  and  thereby  seeming  desirous  to  extort, 
acknowledgment  and  recompense  for  their  services ;  and  Louis, 
the  most  jealous  monarch  that  ever  lived,  was  peculiarly  averse 
and  inaccessible  to  any  one  who  seemed  either  to  presume  upon 
service  rendered  or  to  pry  into  his  secrets. 

Yet)  hurried  away,  as  the  most  cautious  sometimes  are,  by 
the  selfnaatisfied  humour  of  the  moment^  the  cardinal  continued 
to  ride  on  the  King's  right  hand,  turning  the  discourse,  when- 
ever it  was  possible,  upon  Cr^vecoeur  and  his  embassy ;  which, 
although  it  might  be  the  matter  at  that  moment  most  in  the 
King's  thoughts,  was  nevertheless  precisely  that  which  he  was 
least  willing  to  converse  on.    At  length  Louis,  who  had  listened 
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to  him  with  attention,  yet  without  having  returned  any  answer 
which  could  tend  to  prolong  the  conTersation,  signed  to  Dunois, 
who  rode  at  no  great  distance,  to  come  up  on  the  other  side  of 
his  horse. 

'  We  came  hither  for  sport  and  exercise,'  said  he,  '  but  the 
reverend  father  here  would  have  us  hold  a  council  of  state.' 

'I  hope  7our  Highness  will  excuse  my  assistance,'  said 
Dunois ;  '  I  am  bom  to  fight  the  battles  of  France,  and  have 
heart  and  hand  for  that,  but  I  have  no  head  for  her  councils.' 

'My  lord  cardinal  hath  a  head  turned  for  nothing  else, 
Dimois,'  answered  Louis ;  '  he  hath  confessed  Cr&vecoeur  at  the 
castle  gate,  and  he  hath  communicated  to  us  his  whole  shrift. 
Said  you  not  the  whole  f '  he  continued,  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  word,  and  a  glance  at  the  cardinal,  which  shot  from  be- 
twixt his  long  dark  eyelashes,  as  a  dagger  gleams  when  it 
leaves  the  scabbard. 

The  cardinal  trembled,  as,  endeavouring  to  reply  to  the 
King's  jest»  he  said,  'That  though  his  order  were  obliged  to 
conceal  the  secrets  of  their  penitents  in  general,  there  was  no 
dgiUvm  confesnonu  which  could  not  be  melted  at  his  Majesty's 
breath.' 

'And  as  his  Eminence,'  said  the  King,  'is  ready  to  com- 
municate the  secrets  of  others  to  us,  he  naturally  expects  that 
we  should  be  equally  commimicative  to  him ;  and,  in  order  to 
get  upon  this  reciprocal  footing,  he  is  veiy  reasonably  desirous 
to  know  if  these  two'Ladies  of  Croye  be  actually  in  our  terri- 
tories. We  are  sorry  we  cannot  indulge  his  curiosity,  not 
ourselves  knowing  in  what  precise  place  errant  damsels,  dis- 
guised princesses,  distressed  countesses,  may  lie  leaguer  within 
our  dominions,  which  are,  we  thank  God  and  our  Lady  of 
Embrun,  rather  too  extensive  for  us  to  answer  easily  his 
Eminence's  most  reasonable  inquiries.  But  supposing  they 
were  with  us,  what  say  you,  Dunois,  to  our  cousin's  peremptory 
demand  r 

'  I  will  answer  you,  my  liege,  if  you  will  tell  me  in  sincerity 
whether  you  want  war  or  peace,'  replied  Dunois,  with  a  frank- 
ness which,  while  it  arose  out  of  his  own  native  openness  and 
intrepidity  of  character,  made  him  from  time  to  time  a  con- 
rider^ble  &Tourite  with  LoaiB,  who,  like  aU  astuoiouB  peiBons. 
was  as  desirous  of  looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  as  of  con- 
cealing his  own. 

'  By  my  halidome,'  said  he,  '  I  shoidd  be  as  well  contented 
as  thyself,  Dunois,  to  tell  thee  my  purpose,  did  I  myself  but 
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know  it  exactly.  But  say  I  declared  for  war,  what  should  I  do 
with  this  beautiful  and  wealthy  young  heiress,  supposing  her 
to  be  in  my  dominions  f ' 

'Bestow  her  in  marriage  on  one  of  your  own  gallant 
followers,  who  has  a  heart  to  love  and  an  arm  to  protect  her,' 
said  Dunois. 

'Upon  thyself,  h&V  said  the  King.  ^ Pcuque^dieu I  thou 
art  more  politic  than  I  took  thee  for,  with  all  thy  bluntnees.' 

*  Nay,  sire,'  answered  Dunois,  *  I  am  aught  except  politia 
By  our  Lady  of  Orleans,  I  come  to  the  point  at  once,  as  I  ride 
my  horse  at  the  ring.  Your  Majesty  owes  the  house  of  Orleans 
at  least  one  happy  marriage.' 

'And  I  will  pay  it,  count — P<uque$-dieu,  I  will  pay  it  I  See 
you  not  yonder  fair  couple  1 ' 

The  King  pointed  to  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Orleans  and  the 
Princess,  who,  neither  daring  to  remain  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  King  nor  in  his  sight  appear  separate  from  each  other, 
were  riding  side  by  side,  yet  with  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
yards  betwixt  them — a  space  which  timidity  on  the  one  side  and 
aversion  on  the  other  prevented  them  from  diminishing;  while 
neither  dared  to  increase  it 

Dunois  looked  in  the  direction  of  the  King's  signal,  and  as 
the  situation  of  his  unfortunate  relative  and  the  destined  bride 
reminded  him  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  two  dogs,  which,  forcibly 
linked  together,  remain  nevertheless  as  widely  separated  as  the 
length  of  their  collars  will  permit,  he  could  not  help  shaking 
his  head,  though  he  ventured  not  on  any  other  reply  to  the 
hypocritical  tyrant.     Louis  seemed  to  guess  his  thoughts. 

'  It  will  be  a  peaceful  and  quiet  household  they  wUl  keep — 
not  much  disturbed  with  children,  I  should  augur.*  But  these 
are  not  always  a  blessing.' 

It  was,  perhaps,  the  recollection  of  his  own  filial  ingratitude 
that  made  the  King  pause  as  he  uttered  the  last  reflection,  and 
which  converted  the  sneer  that  trembled  on  his  lip  into  some- 
thing resembling  an  expression  of  contrition.  But  he  instantly 
proceeded  in  another  tone. 

'  Frankly,  my  Dunois,  much  as  I  revere  the  holy  sacrament 
of  matrimony  (here  he  crossed  himself),  I  would  rather  the 
house  of  Orleans  raised  for  me  such  gallant  soldiers  as  thy  father 
and  thyself,  who  share  the  blood-royal  of  France  without  claim- 
iug  its  rights,  than  that  the  country  should  be  tcan  to  pieces, 
like  to  England,  by  wars  arising  from  the  rivalry  of  legitimate 

*  See  Louie  eod  Ue  Danghter.    Note  19. 
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candidates  for  the  crown.  The  lion  should  never  have  more 
than  one  cub.' 

Dunois  sighed  and  was  silent,  conscious  that  contradicting 
his  arbitrary  sovereign  might  well  hurt  his  kinsman's  interests, 
but  could  do  him  no  service ;  yet  he  could  not  forbear  adding, 
in  the  next  moment — 

'Since  your  Majesty  has  alluded  to  the  birth  of  my  father, 
I  must  needs  own  that,  setting  the  frailty  of  his  parents  on  one 
side,  he  might  be  termed  happier,  and  more  fortunate,  as  the 
son  of  lawless  love  than  of  conjugal  hatred.' 

'  Thou  art  a  scandalous  fellow,  Dunois,  to  speak  thus  of  holy 
wedlock,'  answered  Louis,  jestingly.  '  But  to  the  devil  with  the 
discourse,  for  the  boar  is  unharboured.  Lay  on  the  dogs,  in 
the  name  of  the  holy  St.  Hubert !  Ha  I  ha !  tra-la>larlirarla  1 ' 
And  the  Bong's  horn  rung  merrily  through  the  woods  as  he 
pushed  forwaxd  on  the  chase,  f oUowed  by  two  or  three  of  his 
guards,  amongst  whom  was  our  friend  Quentin  Durward.  And 
here  it  was  remarkable  that,  even  in  the  keen  prosecutioi}  of 
his  favourite  sport,  the  King,  in  indulgence  of  his  caustic  dis- 
position, found  leisure  to  amuse  himself  by  tonnenting  CSardinal 
Balue. 

It  was  one  of  that  able  statesman's  weaknesses,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  hinted,  to  suppose  himself,  though  of  low  nmk  and 
limited  education,  qualified  to  play  Uie  courtier  and  the  man 
of  gallantry.  He  did  not,  indeed,  actually  enter  the  lists  of 
chivalrous  combat,  like  Becket,  or  levy  soldiers  like  Wolsey. 
But  gallantry,  in  which  they  also  were  proficients,  was  lus 
professed  pursuit;  and  he  likewise  affected  great  fondness  for 
the  martial  amusement  of  the  chase.  Yet,  however  well  he 
nought  succeed  with  certain  ladies,  to  whom  his  power,  his  wealth, 
and  his  influence  as  a  statesman  might  atone  for  deficiencies  in 
appearance  and  manners,  the  gallant  horses,  which  he  purchased 
at  almost  any  price,  were  totally  insensible  to  the  dignity  of 
canying  a  cardinal,  and  paid  no  more  respect  to  him  than  they 
would  have  done  to  his  father,  the  carter,  miller,  or  tailor,  whom 
he  rivalled  in  horsemanship.  The  King  knew  this,  and,  by 
alternately  exciting  and  checking  his  own  horse,  he  brought 
that  of  the  cardinal,  whom  he  kept  dose  by  his  side,  into  such 
a  state  of  mutiny  against  his  rider  that  it  became  apparent 
they  must  soon  part  company ;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  its 
starting,  bolting,  rearing,  and  lashing  out  alternately,  the  royal 
tormentor  rendered  the  rider  miserable,  by  questioning  lum 
upon  many  affiurs  of  importance,  and  hinting  his  purpose  to 
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take  that  opportunity  of  oommnnicating  to  him  some  of  thoee 
secrets  of  state  which  the  caidiDal  had  but  a  little  while  be- 
fore seemed  so  anxious  to  learn.* 

A  more  awkward  situation  oould  hardly  be  imagined  than 
that  of  a  privy-councillor  forced  to  listen  to  and  reply  to  his 
sovereign  while  each  fresh  gambade  of  his  unmanageable  horse 
placed  him  in  a  new  and  more  precarious  attitude— his  violet 
robe  flying  loose  in  every  direction,  and  nothing  securing  him 
from  an  instant  and  perilous  fall  save  the  depth  of  the  saddle» 
and  its  height  before  and  behind.  Dunois  laughed  without 
restraint ;  while  the  King,  who  had  a  private  mode  of  enjoying 
his  jest  inwardly,  without  laughing  aloud,  mildly  rebuked  his 
minister  on  his  eager  passion  for  the  chase,  which  would  not 
permit  him  to  dedicate  a  few  moments  to  business.  *  I  will  no 
longer  be  your  hinderance  to  a  course,'  continued  he,  addressing 
the  terrified  cardinal,  and  giving  his  own  horse  the  rein  at  the 
same  time. 

Before  BaJue  could  utter  a  word  by  way  of  answer  or 
apology,  his  horse,  seizing  the  bit  with  his  teeth,  went  forth 
at  an  uncontrollable  gallop,  soon  leaving  behind  the  King  and 
Dunois,  who  followed  at  a  more  regulated  pace,  enjoying  the 
statesman's  distressed  predicament.  If  any  of  our  readers  has 
chanced  to  be  run  away  with  in  his  time,  as  we  ourselves  have 
in  ours,  he  will  have  a  full  sense  at  once  of  the  pain,  peril,  and 
absurdity  of  the  situation.  Those  four  limbs  of  the  quadruped, 
which,  no  way  under  the  rider's  control,  nor  sometimes  under 
that  of  the  creature  they  more  properly  belong  to,  fly  at  such 
a  rate  as  if  the  hindermost  meant  to  overtake  the  foremost ; 
those  clinging  legs  of  the  biped  which  we  so  often  wish  safely 
planted  on  the  green  sward,  but  which  now  only  augment  our 
distress  by  pressing  the  animal's  sides ;  the  hands  which  have 
forsaken  the  bridle  for  the  mane ;  the  body  which,  instead  of 
sitting  upright  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  old  Angelo  used  to 
recommend,  or  stooping  forward  like  a  jockey's  at  Newmarket, 
lies,  rather  than  hangs,  crouched  upon  the  back  of  the  animal, 
with  no  better  chance  of  saving  itself  than  a  sack  of  com — 
combine  to  make  a  pictiure  more  than  sufficiently  ludicrous  to 
spectators,  however  uncomfortable  to  the  ezhibiter.  But  add 
to  this  some  singularity  of  dress  or  appearance  on  the  part  of 
the  imhappy  cavalier — a  robe  of  office,  a  splendid  uniform,  or 
any  other  peculiarity  of  costume — and  let  the  scene  of  action 
be  a  race-course,  a  review,  a  procession,  or  any  other  place  of 

*  See  Balue's  HonemaiiBhip.    Note  20. 
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oo&ooime  and  public  display,  and  if  the  poor  wight  would 
eeoape  being  the  object  of  a  i^out  of  ineztinguiahable  laughter, 
he  must  contriye  to  break  a  limb  or  two^  or,  which  will  be 
more  effisctual,  to  be  killed  on  the  spot;  for  on  no  slighter 
condition  will  his  fall  excite  anything  like  serious  sympathy. 
On  the  present  occasion,  the  short  Yiolet^x>loured  gown  of  the 
cardinal,  which  he  used  as  a  riding-dress  (having  changed  his 
long  robes  before  he  left  the  castle),  his  scarlet  stockings  and 
scarlet  hat»  with  the  long  strings  hanging  down,  together  with 
his  utter  helplessness,  gave  infinite  sest  to  his  exhibition  of 
horsemanship. 

The  horse,  having  taken  matters  entirely  into  his  own  hand, 
flew  rather  than  galloped  up  a  long  green  avenue,  overtook  the 
pack  in  hard  pursuit  of  the  boar,  and  then,  having  overturned 
one  or  two  yeomen-prickers,  who  little  expected  to  be  charged 
in  the  rear,  having  ridden  down  several  dogs,  and  greatly 
confused  the  chase,  animated  by  the  clamorous  expostulations 
and  threats  of  the  huntsman^  carried  the  terrified  cardinal  past 
the  formidable  animal  itself,  which  was  rushing  on  at  a  speedy 
trot^  furious  and  embossed  with  the  foam  which  he  churned 
around  his  tusks.  Balue,  on  beholding  himself  so  near  the 
boar,  set  up  a  dreadfid  cry  for  help,  which,  or  perhaps  the  sight 
of  the  boar,  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  horse,  that  the 
animal  intmupted  its  headlong  career  by  suddenly  springing 
to  one  side ;  so  that  the  cardinal,  who  had  long  kept  his  seat 
only  because  the  motion  was  straight  forward,  now  fell  heavily 
to  the  ground.  The  conclusion  of  Balue's  chase  took  place  so 
near  the  boar  that>  had  not  the  animal  been  at  that  moment  too 
much  engaged  about  his  own  aflSdrs,  the  vicinity  might  have 
proved  as  fatal  to  the  cardinal  as  it  is  said  to  have  done  to 
Favila,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  of  Spain.  The  powerful  church- 
man got  off,  however,  for  the  fright^  and,  crawling  as  hastily  as 
he  could  out  of  the  way  of  hounds  and  huntsmen,  saw  the  whole 
chase  sweep  by  him  without  affording  him  assistance;  for 
hunters  in  those  days  were  as  little  moved  by  sympathy  for 
such  misfort^unes  as  they  are  in  our  own. 

The  King,  as  he  passed,  said  to  DuuoIb,  *  Yonder  lies  his 
Eminence  low  enough ;  he  is  no  great  huntsman,  though  for  a 
fisher,  when  a  secret  is  to  be  caught^  he  may  match  St.  Peter 
himself.  He  has,  however,  for  once,  I  think,  met  with  his 
match.' 

The  cardinal  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  the  scornful  look 
with  which  they  were  spoken  led  him  to  suspect  their  general 
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import  The  devil  ib  said  to  aeise  such  opportanities  of  tempta- 
tion as  was  now  afforded  by  the  paanmis  d  Balue,  bitterly  moved 
as  they  had  been  by  the  soom  of  the  King.  The  momentary 
fright  was  over  so  soon  as  he  had  assured  himself  that  his  fall 
was  harmless;  bat  mortified  vanity,  and  resentment  against 
his  sovereign,  had  a  mudi  longer  infinenoe  <m  his  feelings. 

After  all  the  chase  had  passed  him,  a  single  cavalier,  who 
seemed  rather  to  be  a  spectator  than  a  partaker  of  the  sporty 
rode  up  with  one  or  two  attendants,  and  expressed  no  small 
surprise  to^find  the  cardinal  upon  the  ground,  without  a  horse 
or  attendants,  and  in  such  a  plight  as  plainly  showed  the 
nature  of  the  accident  which  had  placed  him  there.  To  dis- 
mount and  offer  his  assistance  in  this  predicament,  to  cause 
one  of  his  attendants  resign  a  staid  and  quiet  palfrey  for  the 
cardinal's  use,  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  custCHns  of  the 
French  courts  which  thus  permitted  them  to  abandon  to  the 
dangers  of  the  chase,  and  forsake  in  his  need,  their  wisest 
statesman,  were  the  natural  modes  of  assistance  and  consolation 
which  so  strange  a  rencontre  supplied  to  CMveoosur ;  for  it  was 
the  Burgundian  ambassador  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
fallen  cflurdinal. 

He  found  the  minister  in  a  lucky  time  and  humour  for 
essaying  some  of  those  practices  on  lias  fidelity  to  which  it  is 
well  known  that  Balue  had  the  criminal  weakness  to  listen. 
Already  in  the  morning,  as  the  jealous  temper  of  Louis  had 
suggested,  more  had  passed  l>etwixt  them  than  the  cardinal 
durst  have  reported  to  his  master.  But  although  he  had 
listened  with  gratified  ears  to  the  high  value  which,  he  was 
assured  by  Cr^veoodur,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  placed  upon  his 
person  and  talents,  and  not  without  a  feeling  of  temptation, 
when  the  count  hinted  at  the  munificence  of  his  master's  dis- 
position, and  the  rich  benefices  of  Flanders,  it  was  not  until 
the  accident,  as  we  have  related,  had  highly  irritated  him,  that^ 
stung  with  wounded  vanity,  he  resolved,  in  a  fatal  hour,  to 
show  Louis  XI.  that  no  enemy  can  be  so  dangerous  as  an 
offended  friend  and  confidant. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  hastily  requested  Crbvecodur  to 
separate  from  him,  lest  they  should  be  observed,  but  appointed 
him  a  meeting  for  the  evening  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin's 
at  Tours,  after  vesper  service,  and  that  in  a  tone  which  assured 
the  Burgundian  that  his  master  had  obtained  an  advantage 
hardly  to  have  been  hoped  for,  except  in  such  a  moment  of 
exasperation. 
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In  the  meanwhile,  Louis,  who,  though  the  most  politic 
prince  of  his  time,  upon  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  had  sufifeied 
his  passions  to  interfere  with  his  prudence,  followed  contentedly 
the  chase  of  the  wild  boar,  which  was  now  come  to  an  interest- 
ing point.  It  had  so  happened  that  a  sounder  (t.e.,  in  the 
language  of  the  period,  a  boar  of  only  two  years  old)  had 
crossed  the  track  of  the  proper  object  of  the  chase,  and  with- 
drawn in  pursuit  of  him  all  the  d<^s,  except  two  or  three 
couple  of  old  stanch  hounds,  and  ^e  greater  part  of  the 
huntsmen.  The  King  saw,  with  internal  glee,  Dunois,  as  well 
as  others,  follow  upon  this  false  scent,  and  enjoyed  in  secret 
the  thought  of  triumphing  over  that  accomplished  knight  in 
the  art  of  venerie,  wluch  was  then  thought  almost  as  glorious 
as  war.  Louis  was  well  mounted,  and  followed  close  on  the 
hounds ;  so  that,  when  the  original  boar  turned  to  bay  in  a 
marshy  piece  of  ground,  there  was  no  one  near  him  but  the 
King  himself. 

Louis  showed  all  the  brayery  and  expertness  of  an  experi- 
enced huntsman ;  for,  tmheeding  the  danger,  he  rode  up  to  the 
tremendous  animal,  which  was  defending  itself  with  fury  against 
the  dogs,  and  struck  him  with  his  boar-spear ;  yet,  as  the  horse        - 
shied  from  the  boar,  the  blow  was  not  so  effectual  as  either  to        \ 
kill  or  disable  him.     No  effort  could  prevail  on  the  horse  to         \ 
charge  a  second  time ;  so  that  the  King,  dismounting,  advanced  \ 

on  foot  against  the  furious  animal,  holding  naked  in  his  hand  \ 

one  of  those  short,  sharp,  straight,  and  pointed  swords  which 
huntsmen  used  for  such  encoimters.  The  boar  instantly  quitted 
the  dogs  to  rush  on  his  human  enemy,  while  the  King,  taking 
his  station,  and  posting  himself  firmly,  presented  the  sword, 
with  the  purpose  of  aiming  it  at  the  boar's  throat,  or  rather 
chest,  within  the  collar-bone ;  in  which  case,  the  weight  of  the 
beast,  and  the  impetuosity  <A  its  career,  would  have  served  to 
accelerate  its  own  destruction.  But,  owing  to  the  wetness  of 
the  groimd,  the  King's  foot  slipped,  just  as  this  delicate  and 
perilous  manoeuvre  ought  to  have  been  accomplished,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  sword  encountering  the  cuirass  of  bristles  on 
the  outside  of  the  creature's  shoulder,  glanced  off  without 
making  any  impression,  and  Louis  fell  flat  on  the  ground.  This 
was  so  far  fortunate  for  the  monarch,  because  the  animal, 
owing  to  the  King's  fall,  missed  his  blow  in  his  turn,  and  in 
passing  only  rent  with  his  tusk  the  King's  short  hunting-doak, 
instead  of  ripping  up  his  thigh.  But  when,  after  running  a 
little  arhead  in  the  fury  of  his  course,  the  boar  turned  to  repeat 
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his  attaok  on  the  King  at  the  moment  when  he  was  rising  the 
life  of  Loois  was  in  imminent  danger.  At  this  oritical  moment, 
Quentin  Diirwazd,  who  had  been  thrown  out  in  the  chase  by 
the  slowness  of  his  horse,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  luckily 
distinguished  and  followed  the  blasib  of  the  Eing^s  horn,  rode 
up  and  transfixed  the  animal  with  his  spear. 

The  King,  who  had  by  this  time  leooyered  his  feet,  came  in 
turn  to  Durward's  assistance,  and  cut  the  animal's  throat  with 
his  sword.  Before  speaking  a  word  to  Quentin,  he  measured 
the  huge  creature  not  only  by  paces,  but  even  by  feet ;  then 
wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow  and  the  blood  from  his  hands ; 
then  took  off  his  hunting -cap,  hung  it  on  a  bush,  and 
devoutly  made  his  orisons  to  the  little  leaden  images  which  it 
contained ;  and  at  length,  looking  upon  Durward,  said  to  him, 
*  Is  it  thou,  my  young  Scot?  Thou  hast  begun  ibj  woodcraft 
well,  and  Maitre  Pierre  owes  thee  as  good  entertainment  as  he 
gave  thee  at  the  Fleurde-Lys  yonder.  Why  dost  thou  not 
speak  t  Thou  hast  lost  thy  forwardness  and  fire,  methinks,  at 
the  court,  where  others  find  both.' 

Quentin,  as  shrewd  a  youth  as  ever  Scottish  breeee  breathed 
caution  into,  had  imbibed  more  awe  than  confidence  towards 
his  dangerous  master,  and  was  far  too  wise  to  embrace  the 
perilous  permission  of  familiarity  which  he  seemed  thus  invited 
to  use.  He  answered  in  very  few  and  well-chosen  words,  that 
if  he  ventured  to  address  his  Majesty  at  all,  it  could  be  but  to 
crave  pardon  for  the  rustic  boldness  with  which  he  had  con- 
ducted himself  when  ignorant  of  his  high  rank. 

'  Tush  1  man,'  said  the  King ;  '  I  forgive  thy  sauciness  for 
thy  spirit  and  shrewdness.  I  admired  how  near  thou  didst  hit 
upon  my  gossip  Tristan's  occupation.  You  have  nearly  tasted 
of  his  handiwork  since,  as  I  am  given  to  understand.  I  bid 
thee  beware  of  him:  he  is  a  merchant  who  deals  in  rough 
bracelets  and  tight  necklaces.  Help  me  to  my  horse.  I  like 
thee,  and  will  do  thee  good.  Build  on  no  man's  favour  but 
mine — ^not  even  on  thine  uncle's  or  Lord  Crawford's ;  and  say 
nothing  of  thy  timely  aid  in  this  matter  of  the  boar,  for  if  a 
man  makes  boast  that  he  has  served  a  king  in  such  a  pinch, 
he  must  take  the  braggart  humour  for  its  own  recompense.' 

The  King  then  winded  his  horn,  which  brought  up  Dunois 
and  several  attendants,  whose  compliments  he  received  on  the 
slaughter  of  such  a  noble  animal,  without  scrupling  to  appro- 
priate a  much  greater  share  of  merit  than  actually  belonged  to 
him ;  for  he  mentioned  Durward's  assistance  as  slightly  as  a 
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sportsman  of  rank,  who,  in  boasting  of  the  number  of  birds 
which  he  has  bagged,  does  not  always  dilate  npon  the  presence 
and  assistance  of  the  gamekeeper.  He  then  ordered  Dunois  to 
see  that  the  boar's  carcass  was  sent  to  the  brotherhood  of 
St.  Martin,  at  Tours,  to  mend  their  fare  on  holydajs,  and 
that  they  nught  remember  the  King  in  their  private  devotions. 

'And,'  said  Louis,  'who  hath  seen  his  Ekninence  my  lord 
cardinal  f  Methinks  it  were  but  poor  courtesy,  and  cold  regard 
to  holy  church,  to  leave  him  afoot  here  in  the  forest.' 

'  May  it  please  you,  sire,'  said  Quentin,  when  he  saw  that  all 
were  sUent^  'I  saw  his  lordship  the  cardinal  accommodated 
with  a  horse,  on  which  he  left  the  forest.' 

'  Heaven  cares  for  its  own,'  replied  the  King.  '  Set  forward 
to  the  castle,  my  lords;  we'll  hunt  no  more  this  morning. 
You,  sir  squire,'  addressing  Quentin,  *  reach  me  my  wood-knife ; 
it  has  dropped  from  the  i&eath  beside  the  quany  there.  Ride 
on,  Dunois;  I  follow  instantly.' 

Louis,  whose  lightest  motions  were  often  conducted  like 
stratagems,  thus  gained  an  opportunity  to  ask  Quentin  privately, 
*  My  bonny  Soot,  thou  hast  an  eye,  I  see.  Gcmst  thou  tell  me 
who  helped  the  cardinal  to  a  palfrey?  Some  stranger,  I  should 
suppose ;  for,  as  /  passed  without  stopping,  the  courtiers  would 
likely  be  in  no  hurry  to  do  him  such  a  timely  good  turn.' 

'  I  saw  those  who  aided  his  Eminence  but  an  instant,  sire,' 
said  Quentin;  'it  was  only  a  hasty  glance,  for  I  had  been 
unluckily  thrown  out,  and  was  riding  ^ust,  to  be  in  my  place ; 
but  I  think  it  was  the  ambassador  of  Burgundy  and  his 
people.' 

'  Ha !' said  Louis.  '  Well,  be  it  so ;  France  will  match  them 
yet.' 

There  was  nothing  more  remarkable  happened,  and  the  King, 
with  his  retinue,  returned  to  the  castle. 


CHAPTER  X 

THB  SENTINBL 

Where  Bhould  this  music  bef  i'  the  air,  or  the  earth ! 

The  TempeU. 

I  waaallear, 
And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 
Under  the  ribs  of  death. 

Comu$. 

QuBNTiN  had  hardly  reached  his  little  oabin,  in  order  to  make 
some  necessary  chaiiges  in  his  dress,  when  his  worthy  relative 
required  to  know  the  full  particulars  of  all  that  had  befallen 
him  at  the  hunt. 

The  youth,  who  could  not  help  thinking  that  his  uncle's 
hand  was  probably  more  powerful  than  his  understanding,  took 
care,  in  his  reply,  to  leave  the  King  in  full  possession  of  the 
victory  which  he  had  seemed  desirous  to  appropriate.  Le 
Balafr6's  reply  was  a  boast  of  how  much  better  he  himself  would 
have  behaved  in  the  like  circumstances,  and  it  was  mixed  with 
a  gentle  censure  of  his  nephew's  slackness,  in  not  making  in  to 
the  King's  assistance,  when  he  might  be  in  imminent  peril 
The  youth  had  prudence,  in  answer,  to  abstain  frc»n  all  forther 
vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  except  that,  according  to  the 
rules  of  woodcraft,  he  held  it  ungentle  to  interfere  with  the 
game  attacked  by  another  hunter,  unless  he  was  specially  called 
upon  for  his  assistance.  This  discussion  was  scarcely  ended, 
when  occasion  was  afiforded  Quentin  to  congratulate  himself  for 
observing  some  reserve  towards  his  kinsman.  A  low.tap  at  the 
door  announced  a  visitor ;  it  was  presently  opened,  and  Oliver 
Dain,  or  Mauvais,  or  Diable,  for  by  all  these  names  he  "was 
known,  entered  the  apartment. 

This  able  but  most  unprincipled  man  has  been  already  de- 
scribed, in  so  far  as  his  exterior  is  concerned.  The  aptest 
resemblance  of  his  motions  and  manners  might  perhaps  be  to 
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those  of  ihe  damestic  oat»  which,  while  couching  in  seeming 
slumber,  or  gliding  through  the  apartment  with  slow,  stealthy, 
and  timid  steps,  is  now  engaged  in  watching  the  hole  of  some 
unfortunate  mouse,  now  in  rubbing  herself  with  apparent 
confidence  and  fondness  against  those  by  whom  she  desires 
to  be  caressed,  and,  presently  after,  is  flying  upon  her  prey, 
or  scratching,  perhaps,  the  very  object  of  her  former  cajole- 
ments. 

He  entered  with  stooping  shoulders,  a  humble  and  modest 
look,  and  threw  such  a  degree  of  civility  into  his  address  to  the 
Seignior  Balafr6  that  no  one,  who  saw  the  interview,  could  have 
avoided  concluding  that  he  came  to  ask  a  boon  of  the  Scottish 
Archer.  He  congratulated  Lesly  on  the  excellent  conduct  of 
his  young  kinsman  in  the  chase  that  day,  which,  he  observed, 
had  attracted  the  Kiag's  particular  attention.  He  here  paused 
for  a  reply ;  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  save  just 
when  once  or  twice  they  stole  upwards  to  take  a  side  glance  at 
Quentin,  he  heard  Balalr^  observe,  '  That  his  Majesty  had  been 
unlucky  in  not  having  himself  by  his  side  instead  of  his  nephew, 
as  he  would  questionless  have  made  in  and  speared  the  brute,  a 
matter  which  he  understood  Quentin  had  left  upon  his  Majesty's 
royal  hands,  so  far  as  he  could  learn  the  story.  But  it  will  be 
a  lesson  to  his  Majesty,'  he  said,  'while  he  lives,  to  mount  a 
man  of  my  inches  on  a  better  horse ;  for  how  could  my  great 
hill  of  a  Flemish  dray-horse  keep  up  with  his  Majesty's  Norman 
runner?  I  am  sure  I  spurred  till  his  sides  were  furrowed.  It 
is  ill  considered,  Master  Oliver,  and  you  must  represent  it  to 
his  Majesty.' 

Master  Oliver  only  replied  to  this  observation  by  turning 
towards  the  bold  blujBT  speaker  one  of  those  slow,  dubious 
glftfi^fliy  which,  accompanied  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  hand 
and  a  gentie  depression  of  the  head  to  one  side,  may  be  either 
mterpreted  as  a  mute  assent  to  what  is  said  or  as  a  cautious 
deprecation  of  farther  prosecution  of  the  subject.  It  was  a 
keener,  more  scrutinising  glance  whidi  he  bent  on  the  youth, 
as  he  said,  with  an  ambiguous  smile,  '  So^  young  man,  is  it  the 
w<mt  .of  Scotland  to  sufier  your  princes  to  be  endangered  for 
the  lack  of  aid,  in  such  emergencies  as  this  of  to-day  9' 

'It  is  our  custom,'  answered  Quentin,  determined  to  throw 
no  forther  light  on  the  subject,  'not  to  encumber  them  with 
assistance  in  honourable  pastimes,  when  they  can  aid  them- 
selves without  it.  We  hold  that  a  prince  in  a  hunting-field 
must  take  his  chance  with  others,  and  that  he  comes  there  for 
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the  very  purpose.  What  were  woodcraft  withoat  fatigue  and 
without  danger!' 

'  You  hear  the  silly  boy/  said  his  uncle ;  '  that  is  always  the 
way  with  him :  he  hath  an  answer  or  a  reason  ready  to  be 
rendered  to  eyery  one.  I  wonder  whence  he  hath  caught  the 
gift ;  I  never  could  give  a  reason  for  anything  I  have  ever  done 
in  my  life,  except  for  eating  when  I  was  arhungxy,  calling  the 
muster-roll,  and  such  points  of  duty  as  the  like.' 

'  And  pray,  worthy  seignior,'  said  the  royal  tonaor,  looking 
at  him  from  under  his  eyelids,  '  what  might  your  reason  be  for 
calling  the  muster-roll  on  such  occasions  f' 

*  Because  the  captain  commanded  me,'  said  Le  Bahifr6.  '  By 
St.  Giles,  I  know  no  other  reason !  If  he  had  c(»nmanded  Tyne 
or  Cunningham,  they  must  have  done  the  same.' 

'  A  most  military  final  cause ! '  said  Oliver.  '  But,  Seignior 
Le  Balafr^  you  will  be  glad,  doubtless,  to  learn  that  his  Majesty 
is  so  far  from  being  displeased  with  your  nephew's  conduct, 
that  he  hath  selected  him  to  execute  a  piece  of  duty  this 
afternoon.' 

'  Selected  htm  ? '  said  Balaf r6,  in  great  surprise.  '  Selected 
mey  I  suppose  you  mean  ? ' 

'  I  mean  precisely  as  I  speak,'  replied  the  barber,  in  a  mild 
but  decided  tone :  '  the  King  hath  a  commission  with  which  to 
entrust  your  nephew.' 

'Why,  wherefore,  and  for  what  reason)'  said  Balafr6.  'Why 
doth  he  choose  the  boy,  and  not  me  ? ' 

*  I  can  go  no  farther  back  than  your  own  ultimate  cause. 
Seignior  Le  Balafr6 :  such  are  his  Majesty's  commands.  But,' 
said  he,  '  if  I  might  use  the  presumption  to  form  a  conjecture,  it 
may  be  his  Majesty  hath  work  to  do  fitter  for  a  youth  like  your 
nephew  than  for  an  experienced  warrior  like  yourself.  Seignior 
Balafr6.  Wherefore,  young  gentleman,  get  your  weapons  and 
follow  me.  Bring  with  you  a  harquebuss,  for  you  are  to  mount 
sentinel.'  > 

' Sentinel ! '  said  the  uncle ;  *are  you  sure  you  are  right. 
Master  Oliver  ?  The  inner  guards  of  the  castle  have  ever  been 
mounted  by  those  only  who  have,  like  me,  served  twelve  years 
in  our  honourable  body.' 

'  I  am  quite  certain  of  his  Majesty's  pleasure,'  said  Oliver, 
'  and  must  no  longer  delay  executing  it.' 

'But,'  said  Le  Balafr6,  'my  nephew  is  not  even  a  free 
archer,  being  only  an  esquire,  serving  under  my  lance.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  answered  Oliver, '  the  King  sent  for  the  register 
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not  half  an  hour  ainoe,  and  enrolled  him  among  the  Guard. 
Have  the  goodness  to  assist  to  put  your  nephew  in  order  for 
the  service.' 

Balafr^  who  had  no  ill-nature,  or  even  much  jealousy,  in 
his  disposition,  hastily  set  about  adjusting  his  nephew's  dress, 
and  giving  him  directions  for  his  conduct  under  arms,  but  was 
imable  to  refrain  from  larding  them  with  interjections  of  sur- 
prise at  such  luck  chancing  to  fall  upon  the  young  man  so 
early. 

'It  had  never  taken  place  before  in  the  Scottish  Guard,' 
he  said,  'not  even  in  his  own  instance.  But  doubtless  his 
service  must  be  to  mount  guard  over  the  popinjays  and  Indian 
peacocks  which  the  Venetian  ambassador  had  lately  presented 
to  the  King — it  could  be  nothing  else ;  and  such  duty  being 
only  fit  for  a  beardless  boy  (here  he  twirled  his  own  grim 
mustachios),  he  was  glad  the  lot  had  fallen  on  his  fair  nephew.' 

Quick  and  sharp  of  wit,  as  well  as  ardent  in  foncy,  Quentin 
saw  visions  of  higher  importance  in  this  early  sununons  to  the 
royal  presence,  and  his  heart  beat  high  at  the  anticipation 
of  rising  into  speedy  distinction.  He  determined  carefully  to 
watch  the  manners  and  language  of  his  conductor,  which  he 
suspected  must,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  interpreted  by 
contraries,  as  soothsayers  are  said  to  discover  the  interpreta- 
tion of  dreams.  He  coidd  not  but  hug  himself  on  having 
observed  strict  secrecy  on  the  events  of  the  chase,  and  then 
formed  a  resolution  which,  for  so  young  a  person,  had  much 
prudence  in  it,  that,  while  he  breathed  the  air  of  this  secluded 
and  mysterious  court,  he  would  keep  hia  thoughts  locked  in 
his  bosom,  and  his  tongue  under  the  most  careful  regulation. 

His  equipment  was  soon  complete,  and  with  his  harquebuss 
on  his  shoulder  (for  though  they  retained  the  name  of  archers, 
the  Scottish  Guard  very  early  substituted  firearms  for  the 
long  bow,  in  the  use  of  which  their  nation  never  excelled),  he 
followed  Master  Oliver  out  of  the  barrack. 

His  uncle  looked  long  after  him  with  a  countenance  in 
which  wonder  was  blended  with  curiosity ;  and  though  neither 
envy  nor  the  malignant  feelings  which  it  engenders  entered  mto 
his  honest  meditation,  there  was  yet  a  sense  of  wounded  or 
diminished  self-importance  which  mingled  with  the  pleasure 
excited  by  his  nephew's  favourable  commencement  of  service. 

He  shook  his  head  gravely,  opened  a  privy  cupboard,  took 
out  a  large  boUrine  of  stout  old  wine,  shook  it  to  examine  how 
low  the  contents  had  ebbed,  filled  and  drank  a  hearty  cup ; 
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then  took  his  seat,  half-reclming,  on  the  great  oaken  settle, 
and  having  once  again  slowly  shaken  his  head,  receiyed  so 
much  apparent  benefit  from  the  oscillation,  that,  like  the  toy 
called  a  mandarin,  he  continued  the  motion  until  he  dropped 
into  a  slumber,  from  which  he  was  first  roused  bj  the  si^ud 
to  dinner. 

When  Quentin  Durward  left  his  uncle  to  these  sublime 
meditations,  he  followed  his  conductor.  Master  Oliyer,  who, 
without  crossing  any  of  the  principal  courts,  led  him  partly 
through  priyate  passages  exposed  to  the  open  air,  but  chiefly 
through  a  maze  of  stairs,  vaults,  and  galleries,  communicating 
with  each  other  by  secret  doors  and  at  unexpected  points, 
into  a  large  and  spacious  latticed  galleiy,  which,  from  its 
breadth,  might  have  been  almost  termed  a  hall,  hung  with 
tapestry  more  ancient  than  beautiful,  and  with  a  veiy  few  of 
the  hard,  cold,  ghastly-looking  pictures  belonging  to  the  first 
dawn  of  the  arts,  which  preceded  their  splendid  sunrise.  These 
were  designed  to  represent  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  who 
made  such  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  romantic  history  of 
France;  and  as  the  gigantic  form  of  the  celebrated  Orlando 
constituted  the  most  prominent  figure,  the  apartment  acquired 
from  him  the  title  of  Roland's  Hall,  or  Roland's  Gallery.* 

'  You  will  keep  watch  here,'  said  Oliver,  in  a  low  whisper,  as 
if  the  hard  delineations  of  monarchs  and  warriors  around  could 
have  been  offended  at  the  elevation  of  his  voice,  or  as  if  he 
had  feared  to  awaken  the  echoes  that  lurked  among  the 
groined  vaults  and  Gothic  drop-work  on  the  ceiling  of  this 
huge  and  dreary  apartment. 

'  What  are  the  orders  and  signs  of  my  watch?'  answered 
Quentin,  in  the  same  suppressed  tone. 

'Is  your  harquebuss  loaded)'  replied  Oliver,  without 
answering  his  query. 

'  That,'  answered  Quentin,  '  is  soon  done ' ;  and  proceeded 
to  charge  his  weapon,  and  to  light  the  slow-match,  by  which 
when  necessary  it  was  discharged,  at  the  embers  of  a  wood 
fire,  which  was  expiring  in  the  huge  hall  chimney — a  chimney 
itself  so  large  that  it  might  have  been  called  a  Gothic  closet 
or  chapel  appertaining  to  the  hall. 

When  this  was  performed,  Oliver  told  him  that  he  was 
ignomnt  of  one  of  the  high  privileges  of  his  own  corps,  which 
only  received  orders  from  the  King  in  person,  or  the  High 
Constable  of  France,  in  lieu  of  their  own  officers.     'You  are 

*  Bee  Loiiis  XI.  and  Charlemagne.    Note  91. 
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placed  hero  by  his  Majesty's  conunand,  young  man,'  added 
Oliver,  ^  and  you  will  not  be  long  here  without  knowing  where- 
fore you  are  sununoned.  Meantime,  your  walk  extends  along 
this  gallery.  You  are  pennitted  to  stand  still  while  you  list^ 
but  on  no  account  to  sit  down  or  quit  your  weapon.  Tou  are 
not  to  sing  aloud  or  whistle  upon  any  account ;  but  you  may, 
if  you  list,  mutter  some  of  the  church's  prayers,  or  what  else 
you  list  that  has  no  ofifence  in  it»  in  a  low  voice.  Farewell,  and 
keep  good  watch.' 

'  Gk>od  watch ! '  thought  the  youthful  soldier,  as  his  guide 
stole  away  from  him  with  that  noiseless,  gliding  step  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,  and  vanished  through  a  side  door  behind  the 
arras — '  good  watch !  but  upon  whom,  and  against  whom  Y  for 
what,  save  bats  or  rats,  are  there  here  to  contend  with,  unless 
these  grim  old  representatives  of  hiimanity  should  stpirt  into 
life  for  the  disturbance  of  my  guard  t  Well,  it  is  my  duty,  I 
suppose,  and  I  must  perform  it.' 

With  the  vigorous  purpose  of  dischaiging  his  duty,  even  to 
the  vexy  rigour,  he  tried  to  while  away  tibe  time  with  some  of 
the  pious  hymns  which  he  had  learned  in  the  convent  in  which 
he  had  found  shelter  after  the  death  of  his  father — allowing  in 
his  own  mind  that,  but  for  the  change  of  a  novice's  frock  for 
the  rich  military  dress  which  he  now  wore,  his  soldierly  walk  in 
the  royal  gallery  of  France  resembled  greatly  those  of  which  he 
had  tired  excessively  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  Aberbrothock. 

Presently,  as  if  to  convince  himself  he  now  belonged  not  to 
the  cell  but  to  the  world,  he  chanted  to  himself,  but  in  such  tone 
as  not  to  exceed  the  license  given  to  him,  some  of  the  ancient 
rude  ballads  which  the  old  family  harper  had  taught  him,  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Danes  at  Aberlemno  and  Forres,  the  muider 
of  King  Dufius  at  Forfar,  and  other  pithy  sonnets  and  lays, 
which  appertained  to  the  histoiy  of  his  distant  native  countiy, 
and  particularly  of  the  district  to  which  he  belonged.  This 
wore  away  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  it  was  now  more 
than  two  hours  past  noon,  when  Quentin  was  reminded  by  his 
appetite  that  the  good  fathers  of  Aberbrothock,  however  strict 
in  demanding  his  attendance  upon  the  hours  of  devotion,  were 
no  less  punctual  in  summoning  him  to  those  of  refection; 
whereas  here,  in  the  interior  of  a  royal  palace,  after  a  morning 
spent  in  exercise  and  a  noon  exhausted  in  duty,  no  man  seemed 
to  consider  it  as  a  natural  consequence  that  he  must  be  impatient 
for  his  dinner. 

There  are,  however,  charms  in  sweet  sounds  which  can  lull 
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to  rest  eyen  the  natural  feelings  of  impatience  by  which  Quentin 
was  now  visited.  At  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  long  hall 
or  gallery  were  two  large  doors,  ornamented  with  heavy  archi- 
traves, probably  opening  into  different  suites  of  apartments,  to 
which  the  gallery  served  as  a  medium  of  mutual  communication. 
As  the  sentinel  directed  his  solitary  walk  betwixt  these  two 
entrances,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  his  duty,  he  was 
startled  by  a  strain  of  music,  which  was  suddenly  waked  near 
one  of  those  doors,  and  which,  at  least  in  his  imagination,  was 
a  combination  of  the  same  lute  and  voice  by  which  he  had  been 
enchanted  on  the  preceding  day.  All  the  dreams  of  yesterday 
moming,  so  much  weakened  by  the  agitating  circumstances 
which  he  had  since  undergone,  again  rose  more  vivid  from  their 
slumber,  and,  planted  on  the  spot  where  his  ear  could  most 
conveniently  drink  in  the  sounds,  Quentin  remained,  with  his 
harquebuss  shouldered,  his  mouth  half  open,  ear,  eye,  and  soul 
directed  to  the^  spot,  rather  the  picture  of  a  sentinel  than  a 
living  form — without  any  other  idea  than  that  of  catching,  if 
possible,  each  passing  sound  of  the  dulcet  melody. 

These  delightful  sounds  were  but  partially  heard:  they 
languished,  lingered,  ceased  entirely,  and  were  from  time  to 
time  renewed  after  imcertain  intervals.  But>  besides  that  music, 
like  beauty,  is  often  most  delightful,  or  at  least  most  interest- 
ing to  the  imagination,  when  its  charms  are  but  partially 
displayed,  and  the  imagination  is  left  to  fill  up  what  is  from 
distance  but  imperfectly  detailed,  Quentin  had  matter  enough 
to  fill  up  his  reverie  during  the  intervals  of  fascination.  He 
could  not  doubt,  from  the  report  of  his  tmcle's  comrades  and 
the  scene  which  had  passed  in  the  presence-chamber  that 
moming,  that  the  siren  who  thus  delighted  his  ears  was  not^ 
as  he  had  profanely  supposed,  the  daughter  or  kinswoman  of  a 
base  cabaretier,  but  the  same  disguised  and  distressed  countess 
for  whose  cause  kings  and  princes  wero  now  about  to  buckle  on 
armour  and  put  lance  in  rest.  A  hundred  wild  dreams,  such 
as  romantic  and  adventurous  youth  readily  nourished  in  a 
romantic  and  adventurous  age,  chased  from  his  eyes  the  bodily 
presentment  of  the  actual  scene,  and  substituted  their  own 
bewildering  delusions,  when  at  once,  and  rudely,  they  were 
banished  by  a  rough  grasp  laid  upon  his  weapon,  and  a  harsh 
voice  which  exclaimed,  close  to  his  ear,  '  Ha  !  Pasqties-dieUy  sir 
squire,  methinks  you  keep  sleepy  ward  here  ! ' 

The  voice  was  the  tuneless,  yet  impressive  and  ironical,  tone 
of  Mattre  Pierre,  and  Quentin,  suddenly  recalled  to  himself. 
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saw,  with  shame  and  fear,  that  he  had,  in  his  reverie,  permitted 
Louis  himself  —  entering  probably  by  some  secret  door,  and 
gliding  along  by  the  wall  or  behind  the  tapestry — to  approach 
him  so  nearly  as  almost  to  master  his  weapon. 

The  first  impulse  of  his  surprise  was  to  free  his  harquebuss 
by  a  violent  exertion,  which  made  the  King  stagger  backward 
into  the  hall.  His  next  apprehension  was,  that  in  obeying  the 
j^TiitiriRl  instinct,  as  it  may  be  termed,  which  prompts  a  brave 
man  to  resist  an  attempt  to  disarm  him,  he  had  aggravated,  by 
a  personal  struggle  with  the  King,  the  displeasure  produced  by 
the  negligence  with  which  he  had  performed  his  duty  upon 
guard;  and,  under  this  impression,  he  recovered  his  harque- 
buss without  almost  knowing  what  he  did,  and,  having  again 
shouldered  it>  stood  motionless  before  the  monarch,  whom  he 
had  reason  to  conclude  he  had  mortally  offended. 

Louis,  whose  tyrannical  disposition  was  less  founded  on 
natural  ferocity  or  cruelty  of  temper  than  on  cold-blooded 
policy  and  jealous  suspicion,  had,  nevertheless,  a  share  of  that 
caustic  severity  which  would  have  made  him  a  despot  in  private 
conversation,  and  always  seemed  to  enjoy  the  pain  which  he 
inflicted  on  occasions  like  the  present.  But  he  did  not  push 
his  triumph  far,  and  contented  himself  with  saying  —  'Thy 
service  of  the  morning  hath  already  overpaid  some  negligence 
in  so  young  a  soldier.     Hast  thou  dined  ? ' 

Quentin,  who  rather  looked  to  be  sent  to  the  provost-marshal 
than  greeted  with  such  a  compliment^  answered  humbly  in  the 
negative. 

'  Poor  lad,'  said  Louis,  in  a  softer  tone  than  he  usually  spoke 
in,  '  hunger  hath  made  him  drowsy.  I  know  thine  appetite  is 
a  wolf,'  he  continued,  'and  I  will  save  thee  from  one  wild 
beast  as  thou  didst  me  from  another.  Thou  hast  been  prudent 
too  in  that  matter,  and  I  thank  thee  for  it  Canst  thou  yet 
hold  out  an  hour  without  food  Y ' 

'  Four-and-twenty,  sire,'  replied  Durward,  *or  I  were  no  true 
Soot.' 

'  I  would  not  for  another  kingdom  be  the  pasty  which  should 
encounter  thee  after  such  a  vigil,'  said  the  King ;  '  but  the 
question  now  is,  not  of  thy  dinner  but  of  my  own.  I  admit 
to  my  table  this  day,  and  in  strict  privacy,  the  Cardinal  Balue 
and  this  Burgundian — this  Count  de  Cr^vecosur,  and  something 
may  chance :  the  devil  is  most  busy  when  foes  meet  on  terms 
of  truce.' 

He  stopped,  and  remained  silent^  with  a  deep  and  gloomy 
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look.  As  the  King  was  in  no  haste  to  prooeed,  Quentin  at 
length  ventured  to  ask  what  his  duty  was  to  he  in  these 
circumstances. 

*  To  keep  watch  at  the  heauffet^  with  thy  loaded  weapon,' 
said  Louis ;  '  and  if  there  is  treason,  to  shoot  the  traitor  d^sul.' 

'  Treason,  sire !  and  in  this  guarded  castle ! '  exclaimed 
Durward. 

'You  think  it  impossihle,'  said  the  King,  not  offended,  it 
would  seem,  hj  his  frankness ;  '  hut  our  history  has  shown  that 
treason  can  creep  into  an  auger-hole.  Treason  excluded  by 
guards  I  0  thou  silly  boy !  Qui$  cuttodiat  tpsos  ctutodet — who 
shall  exclude  the  treason  of  those  very  warders  Y ' 

'  Their  Scottish  honour,'  answered  Durward,  boldly. 

'  True — ^most  right>  thou  pleaaest  me,'  said  the  King,  cheer- 
fully; 'the  Scottish  honour  was  ever  true,  and  I  trust  it 
accordingly.  But  treason ! ' — ^here  he  relapsed  into  his  former 
gloomy  mood,  and  traversed  the  apartment  with  unequal  steps 
— '  she  sits  at  our  feasts,  she  sparkles  in  our  bowls,  she  wears 
the  beard  of  our  counsellors,  the  smiles  of  our  courtiers,  the 
crazy  laugh  of  our  jesters — above  all,  she  lies  hid  under  the 
friendly  air  of  a  reconciled  enemy.  Louis  of  Orleans  trusted 
John  of  Burgundy:  he  was  mmdered  in  the  Rue  Barbette. 
John  of  Burgundy  trusted  the  faction  of  Orleans:  he  was 
murdered  on  the  bridge  of  Montereau.  I  will  trust  no  one — 
no  one.  Hark  ye ;  I  will  keep  my  eye  on  that  insolent  count ; 
ay,  and  on  the  dburchman  too,  whom  I  hold  not  too  faithful. 
When  I  say,  ''  JScosse^  en  avantf"  shoot  CMveccdur  dead  on  the 
spot.* 

'It  is  my  duty,'  said  Quentin,  'your  Majesty's  life  being 
endangered.' 

'  Certainly — I  mean  it  no  otherwise,'  said  the  King.  '  What 
should  I  get  by  slaying  this  insolent  soldier  f     Were  it  the 

Constable  St.   Paul  indeed '     Here  he  paused,  as  if  he 

thought  he  had  said  a  word  too  much,  but  resumed,  laughing — 
'  There's  our  brothei>-in-law,  James  of  Scotland — your  own  James, 
Quentin — ^ponia^ided  the  Douglas  *  when  on  a  hospitable  visit, 
within  his  own  royal  castle  of  Skirling.' 

'  Of  Stirling,'  said  Quentin,  '  and  so  please  your  Highness. 
It  was  a  deed  of  which  came  little  good.' 

'Stirling  call  you  the  castle?'  said  the  King,  overlooking 
the  latter  part  of  Quentin's  speech.  'Well,  let  it  be  Stirling ; 
the  name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.     But  I  meditate  no  injury 

*  See  Maider  of  DoaglM.    Note  22. 
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to  these  men — ^none.     It  would  serve  me  nothing.     Thej  may 
not  purpose  equally  fair  by  me.     I  rely  on  thy  harquebuss.' 
^I  shall  be  prompt  at  the  signal,'  said  Quentin;    'but 

yet ' 

^  You  hesitate,'  said  the  EJng.  '  Speak  out ;  I  give  thee  full 
leaTe.  From  such  as  thou  art,  hints  may  be  caught  that  are 
right  valuable.' 

'  I  would  only  presume  to  say,'  replied  Quentin,  '  that  your 
Majesty  having  occasion  to  distrust  this  Burgundian,  I  marvel 
that  you  suffer  him  to  approach  so  near  your  person,  and  that 
in  privacy.' 

*  0  content  you,  sir  squire,'  said  the  King.  '  There  are 
some  dangers  which,  when  they  are  braved,  disappear,  and 
which  yet,  when  there  is  an  obvious  and  apparent  dreiBid  of  them 
displayed,  become  certain  and  inevitable,  \yhen  I  walk  boldly 
up  to  a  surly  mastiff  and  caress  him,  it  is  ten  to  one  I  soothe 
hun  to  good  temper ;  if  I  show  fear  of  him,  he  flies  on  me  and 
rends  me.  I  wUl  be  thus  far  frank  with  thee.  It  concerns 
me  nearly  that  this  man  returns  not  to  his  headlong  master 
in  a  resentful  humour.  I  run  my  risk,  therefore.  I  have 
never  shunned  to  expose  my  life  for  the  weal  of  my  kingdom. 
Follow  me.' 

Louis  led  his  young  Life  Guardsman,  for  whom  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  special  favour,  through  the  side  door  by  which 
he  had  himself  entered,  saying,  as  he  showed  it  him,  '  He  who 
would  thrive  at  court  must  know  the  private  wickets  and 
ooncealed  staircases — ay,  and  the  traps  and  pitfalls  of  the 
palace,  as  well  as  the  principal  entrances,  folding-doors,  and 
portals.' 

After  several  turns  and  passages,  the  King  entered  a  small 
vaulted  room,  where  a  table  was  prepared  for  dinner  with  three 
covers.  The  whole  furniture  and  arrangements  of  the  room 
were  plain  almost  to  meanness.  A  beauffet>  or  folding  and 
movable  cupboard,  held  a  few  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
was  the  only  article  in  the  chunber  which  had,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  appearance  of  royalty.  Behind  this  cupboard,  and 
completely  hidden  by  it,  was  the  post  which  Louis  assigned  to 
Quentin  Durward ;  and  after  having  ascertained,  by  going  to 
different  parts  of  the  room,  that  he  was  invisible  from  all 
quarters,  he  gave  him  his  last  charge — '  Remember  the  word, 
"  JScosse,  en  avant " ;  and  so  soon  as  ever  I  utter  these  sounds, 
throw  down  the  screen — spare  not  for  cup  or  goblet,  and  be 
sure  thou  take  good  aim  at  Cr^vecoeur.     If  thy  piece  fail,  ding 


{ 
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to  him,  and  uae  thy  knife.     Oliver  and  I  can  deal  with  the 
cardinal/ 

Having  thus  spoken,  he  whistled  aloud,  and  summoned  into 
the  apartment  Oliver,  who  was  premier  valet  of  the  chamber  as 
well  as  barber,  and  who,  in  f act>  performed  all  offices  immediately 
connected  with  the  King's  person,  and  who  now  appeared,  at- 
tended by  two  old  men,  who  were  the  only  assistants  or  waiters 
at  the  royal  table.  So  soon  as  the  King  had  taken  his  place, 
the  visitors  were  admitted ;  and  Quentin,  though  himself  un- 
seen, was  so  situated  as  to  remark  all  the  particulars  of  the 
interview. 

The  King  welcomed  his  visitors  with  a  degree  of  cordiality 
which  Quentin  had  the  utmost  difficulty  to  reconcile  with  the 
directions  which  he  had  previously  received,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  he  stood  behind  the  beauffet  with  his  deadly  weapon 
in  readiness.  Not  only  did  Louis  appear  totally  free  from 
apprehension  of  any  kind,  but  one  would  have  supposed  that 
those  visitors  whom  he  had  done  the  high  honour  to  admit  to 
his  table  were  the  very  persons-  in  whom  he  could  most  unre- 
servedly confide,  and  whom  he  was  most  willing  to  honour. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
courteous,  than  his  demeanour.  While  all  aroimd  him,  includ- 
ing even  his  own  dress,  was  far  beneath  the  splendour  which  the 
petty  princes  of  the  kingdom  displayed  in  their  festivities,  his 
own  language  and  manners  were  those  of  a  mighty  sovereign 
in  his  most  condescending  mood.  Quentin  was  tempted  to 
suppose  either  that  the  whole  of  his  previous  conversation 
with  Louis  had  been  a  dream,  or  that  the  dutiful  demeanour  of 
the  cardinal,  and  the  frank,  open,  and  gallant  bearing  of  the 
Burgundian  noble,  had  entirely  erased  the  King's  suspicion. 

But  whilst  the  guests,  in  obedience  to  the  King,  were  in  the 
act  of  placing  themselves  at  the  table,  his  Majesty  darted  one 
keen  glance  on  them,  and  then  instantly  directed  his  look  to 
Quentin's  post.  This  was  done  in  an  instant ;  but  the  glance 
conveyed  so  much  doubt  and  hatred  towards  his  guests,  such  a 
peremptory  injunction  on  Quentin  to  be  watchful  in  attendance 
and  prompt  in  execution,  that  no  room  was  left  for  doubting 
that  the  sentiments  of  Louis  continued  unaltered,  and  his 
apprehensions  unabated.  He  was,  therefore,  more  than  ever 
astonished  at  the  deep  veil  under  which  that  monarch  was  able 
to  conceal  the  movements  of  his  jealous  disposition. 

1  Appearing  to  have  entirely  forgotten  tiie  language  which 
Qr^vecoQur  had  held  towards  him  in  the  face  of  his  court,  the 
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K.ing  conversed  with  him  of  old  times,  of  events  which  had 
occurred  during  his  own  exile  in  the  territories  of  Burgundy, 
and  inquired  respecting  all  the  nobles  with  whom  he  had  been 
then  familiar,  as  if  that  period  had  indeed  been  the  happiest  of 
his  life,  and  as  if  he  retained  towards  all  who  had  contributed 
to  soften  the  term  of  his  exile  the  kindest  and  most  grateful 
sentiments 

'  To  an  ambassador  of  another  nation,'  he  said, '  I  would  have  | 
thrown  something  of  state  into  our  reception ;  but  to  an  old  ! 
friend,  who  often  shared  my  board  at  the  Castle  of  Genappes,* 
I  wished  to  show  myself,  as  I  love  best  to  live,  old  Louis  of 
Valois,  as  simple  and  plain  as  any  of  his  Parisian  hadauds. 
But  I  directed  them  to  make  some  better  cheer  than  ordinary 
for  you,  sir  count,  for  I  know  your  Burgundian  proverb,  "  Mteux 
vault  hen  repas  que  hel  habit " ;  and  therefore  1  bid  them  have 
some  care  of  our  table.  For  our  wine,  you  know  well  it  is  the 
subject  of  an  old  emulation  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy, 
which  we  will  presently  reconcile ;  for  I  will  drink  to  you  in 
Burgundy,  and  you,  sir  count,  shall  pledge  me  in  champagne. 
Here,  Oliver,  let  me  have  a  cup  of  vin  d^Anxerre* ',  and  he 
himimed  gaily  a  song  then  well  known — 

'  Auxerre  est  la  boisson  des  rois. 

Here,  sir  count,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  noble  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  our  kind  and  loving  cousin.  Oliver,  replenish  yon 
golden  cup  with  wn  de  Hkeims,  and  give  it  to  the  count  on 
your  knee;  he  represents  our  loving  brother.  My  lord  cai> 
dinal,  we  will  ourself  fill  your  cup.' 

'You  have  already,  sire,  even  to  overflowing,'  said  the 
cardinal,  with  the  lowly  mien  of  a  favourite  towards  an 
indulgent  master. 

'  Because  we  know  that  your  Eminence  can  carry  it  with  a 
steady  hand,'  said  Louis.  '  But  which  side  do  you  espouse  in 
the  great  controversy — Sillery  or  Auxerre — France  or  Bur- 
gundy?' 

'  I  will  stand  neutral,  sire,'  said  the  cardinal,  '  and  replenish 
my  cup  with  Auvemat.' 

'  A  neutral  has  a  perilous  part  to  sustain,'  said  the  King ; 
but  as  he  observed  the  cardinal  colour  somewhat,  he  glided 
from  the  subject,  and  added,  'But  you  prefer  the  Auvemat, 
because  it  is  so  noble  a  wine  it  endures  not  water.     Tou,  sir 

*  During  his  residence  in  Boi^gundy,  in  his  ikther's  lifetime,  Oenmppes  ms  the  usual 
sbode  of  Louis.    This  period  of  exile  is  often  alluded  to  in  the  noTol. 
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count,  hesitate  to  empty  jour  cup.  I  trust  you  have  found  no 
national  bitterness  at  the  bottom.' 

'I  would,  sir/  said  the  Count  de  Cr^vecodur,  'that  all 
national  quarrels  could  be  as  pleasantly  ended  as  the  rivalry 
betwixt  our  vineyards.' 

'With  time,  sir  count,'  answered  the  King — *with  time — 
such  time  as  you  have  taken  to  your  draught  of  champagne. 
And  now  that  it  is  finished,  favour  me  by  putting  the  goblet  in 
your  bosom,  and  keeping  it  as  a  pledge  of  our  regard.  It  is  not 
to  every  one  that  we  would  part  with  it.  It  belonged  of  yore 
to  that  terror  of  France,  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  was  taken 
when  Rouen  was  reduced,  and  those  islanders  expelled  from 
Normandy  by  the  joint  arms  of  France  and  Burgundy.  It 
cannot  be  better  bestowed  than  on  a  noble  and  valiant  Buiv 
gundian,  who  well  knows  that  on  the  union  of  these  two  nations 
depends  the  continuance  of  the  freedom  of  the  Continent  from 
the  English  yoke.' 

The  count  made  a  suitable  answer,  and  Louis  gave  unre- 
strained way  to  the  satirical  gaiety  of  disposition  which  some- 
times enlivened  the  darker  shades  of  his  character.  Leading, 
of  course,  the  conversation,  his  remarks,  always  shrewd  and 
caustic,  and  often  actually  witty,  were  seldom  good-natured, 
and  the  anecdotes  with  which  he  illustrated  them  were  often 
more  humorous  than  delicate ;  but  in  no  one  word,  syllable,  or 
letter  did  he  betray  the  state  of  mind  of  one  who,  apprehensive 
of  assassination,  hath  in  his  apartment  an  armed  soldier,  with 
his  piece  loaded,  in  order  to  prevent  or  anticipate  an  attack  on 
his  person. 

The  Count  of  Cr^vecoBur  gave  frankly  into  the  King's 
humour ;  while  the  smooth  churchman  laughed  at  every  jest^ 
and  enhanced  every  ludicrous  idea,  without  exhibiting  any 
shame  at  expressions  which  made  the  rustic  young  Soot  blush 
even  in  his  place  of  concealment.'^  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  the  tables  were  drawn;  and  the  King,  taking  courteous 
leave  of  his  guests,  gave  the  signal  that  it  was  his  desire  to  be 
alone. 

So  soon  as  all,  even  Oliver,  had  retired,  he  called  Quentin 
from  his  place  of  concealment ;  but  with  a  voice  so  faint,  that 
the  youth  could  scarce  believe  it  to  be  the  same  which  had  so 
lately  given  animation  to  the  jest  and  zest  to  the  tale.  As  he 
approached,  he  saw  an  equal  change  in  his  countenance.  The 
light  of  assumed  vivacity  had  left  the  King's  eyes,  the  smile 

*  See  Looia's  Humour.    Kote  28. 
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had  deserted  his  face,  and  he  exhibited  all  the  fatigue  of  a 
celebrated  actor,  when  he  has  finished  the  exhausting  repre- 
sentation of  some  favourite  character,  in  which,  whUe  upon  the 
stage,  he  had  displayed  the  utmost  Yivacity. 

'Thy  watch  is  not  yet  over,'  said  he  to  Quentin.  'Refresh 
thyself  for  an  instant — ^yonder  table  affords  the  means — I  will 
then  instruct  thee  in  thy  farther  duty.  Meanwhile,  it  is  ill 
talking  between  a  full  man  and  a  fasting.' 

He  threw  himself  back  on  his  8eat>  covered  his  brow  with 
his  hand,  and  was  silent. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THB  HALL  OF   ROLAND 

Painters  show  Cupid  blind.    Hath  Hymen  eyes  f 

Or  is  his  sight  warp'd  by  those  spectacles 

Which  parents,  suardians,  and  adyisers  lend  him, 

That  he  may  look  through  them  on  lands  and  mansionSy 

On  jewels,  gold,  and  all  such  rich  dotations, 

Ana  see  their  yalue  ten  times  magnified  f 

Methinks  'twill  brook  a  question.  • 

The  Miseries  of  Enforced  Marriage, 

LouiB  the  XI.  of  France,  though  the  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  was  fondest  and  most  jealous  of  power,  desired  only  its 
substantial  enjoyment ;  and  though  he  knew  well  enough,  and 
at  times  exacted  strictly,  the  observances  due  to  his  rank,  was 
in  general  singularly  careless  of  show. 

In  a  prince  of  sounder  moral  qualities,  the  familiarity  with 
which  he  invited  subjects  to  his  board — nay,  occasionally  sat  at 
theirs — ^must  have  been  highly  popular ;  and  even  such  as  he 
was,  the  King's  homeliness  of  manners  atoned,  for  many  of  his 
vices  with  that  class  of  his  subjects  who  were  not  particularly 
exposed  to  the  consequences  of  his  suspicion  and  jealousy.  The 
tiers  dtovtj  or  conmions,  of  France,  who  rose  to  more  opulence  and 
consequence  under  the  reign  of  this  sagacious  prince,  respected 
his  person,  though  they  loved  him  not ;  and  it  was  resting  on 
their  support  that  he  was  enabled  to  make  his  party  good 
against  the  hatred  of  the  nobles,  who  conceived  that  he 
diminished  the  honour  of  the  French  crown,  and  obscured  their 
own  splendid  privileges,  by  that  very  neglect  of  form  which 
gratified  the  citizens  and  commons. 

With  patience,  which  most  other  princes  would  have  con- 
sidered as  degrading,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  amusement^ 
the  monarch  of  France  waited  till  his  Life  Guardsman  had 
satisfied  the  keenness  of  a  youthful  appetite.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Quentin  had  too  much  sense  and  prudence 
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to  put  the  royal  patience  to  a  long  or  tedious  proof ;  and  indeed 
he  was  repeatedly  desirous  to  break  off  his  repast  ere  Louis 
would  permit  him.  'I  see  it  in  thine  eye,'  he  said,  good- 
naturedly,  '  that  thy  courage  is  not  half  abated.  Go  on — God 
and  St.  Denis ! — charge  again.  I  tell  thee  that  meat  and 
mass  (crossing  himself)  never  hindered  the  work  of  a  good 
Christian  man.  Take  a  cup  of  wine ;  but  mind  thou  be  cautious 
of  the  wine-pot ;  it  is  the  vice  of  thy  countrymen  as  well  as  of  [^'^ 
the  English,  who,  lacking  that  folly,  are  the  choicest  soldiers 
ever  wore  armour.  And  now  wash  speedily;  forget  not  thy 
benedicite,  and  follow  me.' 

Quentin  obeyed,  and,  conducted  by  a  different^  but  as  maze- 
like an  approach  as  he  had  formerly  passed,  he  followed  Louis 
into  the  Hall  of  Roland. 

*  Take  notice,'  said  the  King,  imperatively,  '  thou  hast  never 
left  this  post — let  that  be  tMne  answer  to  thy  kinsman  and 
comrades;  and,  hark  thee,  to  bind  the  recollection  on  thy 
memory,  I  give  thee  this  gold  chain  (flinging  on  his  arm  one  of 
considerable  value).  If  I  go  not  brave  myself,  those  whom  I 
trust  have  ever  the  means  to  ruffle  it  with  the  best.  But^ 
when  such  chains  as  these  bind  not  the  tongue  from  wagging 
too  freely,  my  gossip,  L'Hermite,  hath  an  amulet  for  the  throaty 
which  never  fails  to  work  a  certain  cure.  And  now  attend. 
No  man,  save  Oliver  or  I  myself,  enters  here  this  evening ;  but 
ladies  will  come  hither,  perhaps  from  the  one  extremity  of  the 
ball,  perhaps  from  the  other,  perhaps  one  from  each.  You  may 
answer  if  they  address  you,  but,  being  on  duty,  your  answer 
must  be  brief;  and  you  must  neither  address  them  in  your 
turn  nor  engage  in  any  prolonged  discourse.  But  hearken  to 
what  they  say.  Thine  ears,  as  well  as  thy  hands,  are  mine : 
I  have  bought  thee,  body  and  soul.  Therefore,  if  thou  hearest 
aught  of  dieir  conversation,  thou  must  retain  it  in  memory 
imtil  it  is  communicated  to  me,  and  then  forget  it.  And,  now 
I  think  better  on  it,  it  will  be  best  that  thou  pass  for  a  Scottish 
recruit^  who  hath  come  straight  down  from  his  mountains,  and 
hath  not  yet  acquired  our  most  Christian  language.  Eight. 
So,  if  they  speak  to  thee,  thou  wUt  not  answer ;  this  will  free 
you  from  embarrassment^  and  lead  them  to  converse  without 
regard  to  your  presence.  You  understand  me.  Farewell.  Be 
wary,  and  thou  hast  a  friend.' 

The  King  had  scarce  spoken  these  words  ere  he  disappeared 
behind  the  arras,  leaving  Quentin  to  meditate  on  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard.     The  youth  was  in  one  of  those  situations  from 
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vhioh  it  is  pleasanter  to  look  forward  than  to  look  back ;  for 
the  reflection  that  he  had  been  planted  like  a  marksman  in  a 
thicket  who  watches  for  a  stag,  to  take  the  life  of  the  noble 
Count  of  Cr^veooeur,  had  in  it  nothing  ennobling.  It  was  vexy 
true,  that  the  King's  measures  seemed  on  this  occasion  merely 
cautionary  and  defensive ;  but  how  did  the  youth  know  but  he 
might  be  soon  commanded  on  some  offensive  operation  of  the 
same  kind  ?  This  would  be  an  unpleasant  crisis,  since  it  was 
plain,  from  the  character  of  his  master,  that  there  would  be 
destruction  in  refusing,  while  his  honour  told  him  there  would 
be  disgrace  in  complying.  He  turned  his  thoughts  from  this 
subject  of  reflection,  with  the  sage  consolation  so  often  adopted 
by  youth  when  prospective  dangers  intrude  themselves  on  their 
mind,  that  it  was  time  enough  to  think  what  was  to  be  done 
when  the  emergence  actually  arrived,  and  that  sufficient  for  the 
day  was  the  evil  thereof. 

Quentin  made  use  of  this  sedative  reflection  the  more  easily, 
that  the  last  commands  of  the  Ring  had  given  him  something 
more  agreeable  to  think  of  than  his  own  condition.  The  lady 
of  the  lute  was  certainly  one  of  those  to  whom  his  attention 
was  to  be  dedicated ;  and  well  in  his  mind  did  he  promise  to 
obey  one  part  of  the  King's  mandate,  and  listen  with  diligence 
to  every  word  that  might  drop  from  her  lips,  that  he  might 
know  if  the  magic  of  her  conversation  equalled  that  of  her  music. 
But  with  as  much  sincerity  did  he  swear  to  himself,  that  no 
part  of  her  discourse  should  be  reported  by  him  to  the  King 
which  might  affect  the  fair  speaker  otherwise  than  favourably. 

Meantime,  there  was  no  fear  of  his  again  slumbering  on  his 
post.  £ach  passing  breath  of  wind  which,  finding  its  way 
through  the  open  lattice,  waved  the  old  arras,  sounded  like  the 
approach  of  the  fair  object  of  his  expectation.  He  felt^  in  short, 
all  that  mysterious  anxiety  and  eagerness  of  expectation  which 
is  always  the  companion  of  love,  and  sometimes  hath  a  consider- 
able share  in  creating  it. 

At  length,  a  door  actually  creaked  and  jingled,  for  the  doors 
even  of  palaces  did  not  in  the  15th  century  turn  on  their 
hinges  so  noiseless  as  ours ;  but,  alas !  it  was  not  at  that  end 
of  the  hall  from  which  the  lute  had  been  heard.  It  opened, 
however,  and  a  female  figure  entered,  followed  by  two  others, 
whom  she  directed  by  a  sign  to  remain  without,  while  she  her- 
self came  forward  into  the  hall.  By  her  imperfect  and  unequal 
gait^  which  showed  to  peculiar  disadvantage  as  she  traversed 
this  long  gallery,  Quentin  at  once  recognised  the  Princess  Joan, 
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and^  with  the  respect  which  became  his  situation,  drew  himself 
up  in  a  fitting  attitude  of  silent  yigilance,  and  lowered  his 
weapon  to  her  as  she  passed.  She  acknowledged  the  courtesy 
by  a  gracious  inclination  of  her  head,  and  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  countenance  more  distinctly  than  he  had  in  the 
morning. 

There  was  little  in  the  features  of  this  ill-fated  princess  to 
atone  for  the  misfortime  of  her  shape  and  gait.  Her  face  was, 
indeed,  by  no  means  disagreeable  in  itself,  though  destitute  of 
beauty ;  and  there  was  a  meek  expression  of  suffering  patience 
in  her  large  blue  eyes,  which  were  commonly  fixed  upon  the 
ground.  But,  besides  that  she  was  extremely  pallid  in  com- 
plexion, her  skin  had  the  yellowish,  discoloured  tinge  which 
accompanies  habitual  bad  health ;  and  though  her  teeth  were 
white  and  regular,  her  lips  were  thin  and  pale.  The  Princess 
had  a  profusion  of  flaxen  hair,  but  it  was  so  light-coloured  as  to 
be  almost  of  a  bluish  tinge ;  and  her  tirewoman,  who  doubtless 
considered  the  luxuriance  of  her  mistress's  tresses  as  a  beauty, 
had  not  greatly  improved  matters  by  arranging  them  in  curls 
around  her  pale  countenance,  to  which  they  added  an  expression 
almost  corpse-like  and  unearthly.  To  make  matters  still  worse, 
she  had  chosen  a  vest  or  cymar  of  a  pale  green  silk,  which  gave 
her,  on  the  whole,  a  ghasdy  and  even  spectral  appearance. 

While  Quentin  followed  this  singular  apparition  with  eyes  in 
which  curiosity  was  blended  with  compassion,  for  every  look 
and  motion  of  the  Princess  seemed  to  call  for  the  latter  feeling, 
two  ladies  entered  from  the  upper  end  of  the  apartment. 

One  of  these  was  the  young  person  who,  upon  Louis's  sum- 
mons, had  served  him  with  fruity  while  Quentin  made  his 
memorable  breakfast  at  the  Fleumie-Lys.  Invested  now  with 
all  the  mysterious  dignity  belonging  to  the  nymph  of  the  veil 
and  lute,  and  proved,  besides,  at  least  in  Quentin's  estimation, 
to  be  the  high-bom  heiress  of  a  rich  earldom,  her  beauty  made 
ten  times  the  impression  upon  him  which  it  had  done  when  he 
beheld  in  her  one  whom  he  deemed  the  daughter  of  a  paltry 
innkeeper,  in  attendance  upon  a  rich  and  humorous  old  burgher. 
He  now  wondered  what  fascination  could  ever  have  concealed 
from  him  her  real  character.  Yet  her  dress  was  nearly  as 
simple  as  before,  being  a  suit  of  deep  mourning,  without  any 
ornaments.  Her  headdress  was  but  a  veil  of  crape,  which  was 
entirely  thrown  back,  so  as  to  leave  her  face  uncovered ;  and 
it  was  only  Quentin's  knowledge  of  her  actual  rank  which  gave 
in  his  estimation  new  elegance  to  her  beautiful  shape,  a  dignity 
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to  her  step  which  had  before  remained  uimotioed,  and  to  her 
regular  features,  brilliant  complexion,  and  dazzling  eyes  an  air 
of  conscious  nobleness  that  enhanced  their  beauty. 

Had  death  been  the  penalty,  Durward  must  needs  have 
rendered  to  this  beauty  and  her  companion  the  same  homage 
which  he  had  just  paid  to  the  royalty  of  the  Princess.  Thej 
received  it  as  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  deference  of 
inferiors,  and  returned  it  with  courtesy ;  but  he  thought — ^per- 
haps it  was  but  a  youthful  vision — ^that  the  young  lady  coloured 
slightly,  kept  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  seemed  embarrassed, 
though  in  a  trifling  d^ree,  as  she  returned  his  military  saluta- 
tion. This  must  have  been  owing  to  her  recollection  of  the 
audacious  stranger  in  the  neighbouring  turret  at  the  Fleur-de- 
Lys;  but  did  that  discomposure  express  displeasure?  This 
question  he  had  no  means  to  determine. 

The  companion  of  the  youthful  countess,  dressed  like  herself 
simply,  and  in  deep  mourning,  was  at  the  age  when  women  are 
apt  to  cling  most  closely  to  that  reputation  for  beauty  which 
bias  for  years  been  diminishing.  She  had  still  remains  enough 
to  show  what  the  power  of  her  charms  must  once  have  been, 
and,  remembering  past  triumphs,  it  was  evident  from  her 
manner  that  she  had  not  relinquished  the  pretensions  to 
future  conquests.  She  was  tall  and  graceful,  though  somewhat 
haughty  in  her  deportment^  and  returned  the  salute  of  Quentin 
with  a  smile  of  gnicious  condescension,  whispering,  the  next 
instant,  something  into  her  companion's  ear,  who  turned  to- 
wards the  soldier,  as  if  to  comply  with  some  hint  from  the 
elder  lady,  but  answered,  nevertiieless,  without  raising  her 
eyes.  Quentin  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the  observation 
called  on  the  young  lady  to  notice  his  own  good  mien ;  and  he 
was  (I  do  not  know  why)  pleased  with  the  idea  that  the  party 
referred  to  did  not  choose  to  look  at  him  in  order  to  verify 
with  her  own  eyes  the  truth  of  the  observation.  Probably  he 
thought  there  was  already  a  sort  of  mysterious  connexion 
beginning  to  exist  between  them,  which  gave  importance  to 
the  slightest  trifle. 

This  reflection  was  momentary,  for  he  was  instantly  wrapped 
up  in  attention  to  the  meeting  of  the  Princess  Joan  with  these 
stranger  ladies.  She  had  stood  still  upon  their  entrance,  in 
order  to  receive  them,  conscious,  perhaps,  that  motion  did  not 
become  her  well;  and  as  she  was  somewhat  embarrassed  in 
receiving  and  repaying  their  compliments,  the  elder  stranger, 
ignorant  of  the  rank  of  the  party  whom  she  addressed,  was  led 
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to  pay  her  salutation  in  a  manner  rather  as  if  she  oonf erred 
than  received  an  honour  through  the  interview. 

*  I  rejoice,  madam/  she  said,  with  a  smile,  which  was  meant 
to  express  condescension  at  once  and  encouragement,  '  that  we 
are  at  length  permitted  the  society  of  such  a  respectahle  person 
of  our  own  sex  as  you  appear  to  be.  I  must  say  that  my  niece 
and  I  have  had  but  little  for  which  to  thank  the  hospitality  of 
King  Louis.  Nay,  niece,  never  pluck  my  sleeve.  I  am  sure  I 
read  in  the  looks  of  this  young  lady  sympathy  for  our  situation. 
Since  we  came  hither,  fair  madam,  we  have  been  used  little 
better  than  mere  prisoners ;  and  after  a  thousand  invitations 
to  throw  our  cause  and  our  persons  under  the  protection  of 
France,  the  Most  Christian  King  has  a£Ebrded  us  at  first  but  a 
base  inn  for  our  residence,  and  now  a  comer  of  this  moth-eaten 
palace,  out  of  which  we  are  only  permitted  to  creep  towards 
sunset^  as  if  we  were  bats  or  owls,  whose  appearance  in  the 
sunshine  is  to  be  held  matter  of  ill  omen.' 

'  I  am  sorry,'  said  the  Princess,  faltering  with  the  awkward 
embarrassment  of  the  interview,  'that  we  have  been  unable, 
hitherto,  to  receive  you  according  to  your  deserts.  Tour  niece, 
I  trust,  is  better  satisfied  9 ' 

'Much — much  better  than  I  can  express,'  answered  the 
youthful  countess.  'I  sought  but  safety,  and  I  have  found 
solitude  and  secrecy  besides.  The  seclusion  of  our  former 
residence,  and  the  still  greater  solitude  of  that  now  assigned 
to  us,  augment,  in  my  eye,  the  favour  which  the  King  vouch- 
safed to  us  unfortunate  fugitives.' 

'Silence,  my  silly  cousin,'  said  the  elder  lady,  'and  let  us 
speak  according  to  our  conscience,  since  at  last  we  are  alone 
with  one  of  our  own  sex — I  say  alone,  for  that  handsome  yoimg 
soldier  is  a  mere  statue,  since  he  seems  not  to  have  the  use  of 
his  limbs,  and  I  am  given  to  understand  he  wants  that  of  his 
tongue,  at  least  in  civilised  language — I  say,  since  no  one  but 
this  lady  can  understand  us,  I  must  own  there  is  nothing  I 
have  regretted  equal  to  taking  this  French  journey.  I  looked 
for  a  splendid  reception,  tournaments,  carousals,  pageants,  and 
festivals;  and  instead  of  which,  all  has  been  seclusion  and 
obscurity !  and  the  best  society  whom  the  King  introduced  to 
us  was  a  Bohemian  vagabond,  by  whose  agency  he  directed  us 
to  correspond  with  our  friends  in  Flanders.  Perhaps,'  said  the 
lady,  '  it  is  his  politic  intention  to  mew  us  up  here  until  our 
lives'  end,  that  he  may  seize  on  our  estates,  after  the  extinction 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Croye.     The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
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not  80  cruel :  he  offered  my  nieoe  a  husband,  though  he  was  a 
bad  one.' 

'I  should  haye  thought  the  veil  preferable  to  an  evil  hus- 
band,' said  the  Princess,  with  difficulty  finding  opportunity  to 
interpose  a  word. 

'  One  would  at  least  wish  to  haye  the  choice,  madam,'  repUed 
the  yoluble  dame.  'It  is,  Heayen  knows,  on  account  of  my 
niece  that  I  speak ;  for  myself,  I  haye  long  laid  aside  thoughts 
of  changing  my  condition.  I  see  you  smile,  but,  by  my  halidome, 
it  is  true;  yet  that  is  no  excuse  for  the  King,  whose  con- 
duct, like  his  person,  hath  more  resemblance  to  that  of  old 
Michaud,  the  money-changer  of  Ghent^  than  to  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne.' 

'  Hold ! '  said  the  Princess,  with  some  asperity  in  her  tone ; 
'  remember  you  speak  of  my  father.' 

'  Of  your  father  i '  rephed  the  Burgundian  lady  in  surprise. 

'  Of  my  father,'  repeated  the  PrinoeaE^  with  dignity.  *  I  am 
Joan  of  France.  But  fear  not,  madam,'  she  continued,  in  the 
gentle  accent  which  was  natural  to  her,  'you  designed  no 
offence,  and  I  haye  taken  none.  Conmiand  my  influence  to 
render  your  exile  and  that  of  this  interesting  young  person 
more  supportable.  Alas !  it  is  but  little  I  haye  in  my  power ; 
but  it  is  willingly  offered.' 

Deep  and  submissiye  was  the  reyerence  with  which  the 
Countess  Hameline  de  Croye,  so  was  the  elder  lady  called, 
received  the  obliging  offer  of  the  Princess's  protection.  She 
had  been  long  the  inhabitant  of  courts,  was  mistress  of  the 
manners  which  are  there  acquired,  and  held  firmly  the  estab- 
lished rule  of  courtiers  of  all  ages,  who,  although  their  usual 
private  conversation  turns  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  their 
patrons,  and  on  the  injuries  and  neglect  which  they  themselves 
have  sustained,  never  suffer  such  hints  to  drop  from  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign  or  those  of  his  family.  The  lady 
was,  therefore,  scandalised  to  the  last  degree  at  the  mistake 
which  had  induced  her  to  speak  so  indecorously  in  presence  of 
the  daughter  of  Louis.  She  would  have  exhausted  herself  in 
expressing  regret  and  making  apologies,  had  she  not  been  put 
to  silence  and  restored  to  equanimity  by  the  Princess,  who 
requested,  in  the  most  genUe  manner,  yet  which,  from  a 
daughter  of  France,  had  the  weight  of  a  conmiand,  that  no  more 
might  be  said  in  the  way  either  of  excuse  or  of  explanation. 

The  Princess  Joan  ^en  took  her  own  chair  with  a  dignity 
which  became  her,  and  compelled  the  two  strangers  to  sit^  one 
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on  either  liand,  to  which  the  younger  consented  with  unfeigned 
and  respecttful  diffidence,  and  the  elder  with  an  affectation  of 
deep  humility  and  deference,  which  was  intended  for  such. 
They  spoke  together,  but  in  such  a  low  tone  that  the  sentinel 
could  not  overhear  their  discourse,  and  only  remarked,  that  the 
Princess  seemed  to  bestow  much  of  her  regard  on  the  younger 
and  more  interesting  lady ;  and  that  the  Countess  Hameline, 
though  speaking  a  great  deal  more^  attracted  less  of  the 
Princess's  attention  by  her  full  flow  <^  conversation  and  com- 
pliment than  did  her  kinswoman  by  her  brief  and  modest 
replies  to  what  was  addressed  to  her. 

The  conversation  of  the  ladies  had  not  lasted  aquarter  of  an 
hour,  when  the  door  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  opened,  and  a 
man  entered  shrouded  in  a  riding-doak.  Mindful  of  the  King's 
injunction,  and  determined  not  to  be  a  second  time  caught 
slumbering,  Quentin  instantly  moved  towards  the  intruder, 
and,  interposing  between  him  and  the  ladies,  requested  him  to 
retire  instantly. 

'By  whose  commandl'  said  the  stranger,  in  a  tone  of  con- 
temptuous surprise. 

'By  that  of  the  King,'  said  Quentin,  firmly,  'which  I  am 
placed  here  to  enforce.' 

'  Not  against  Louis  of  Orleans,'  said  the  duke,  dropping  his 
cloak. 

The  young  man  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  how  enforce  his 
orders  against  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  about  to  be  allied, 
as  the  report  now  generally  went^  with  the  King's  own  family  T 

'  Tour  Highness,'  he  said,  '  is  too  great  that  your  pleasure 
should  be  withstood  by  me.  I  trust  your  Higlmess  will  bear 
me  witness  that  I  have  done  the  duty  of  my  poet^  so  far  as  your 
will  permitted.' 

'Go  to — you  shall  have  no  blame,  young  soldier,'  said 
Orleans;  and  passing  forward,  paid  his  compliments  to  the 
Princess  with  that  air  of  constraint  which  always  marked  his 
courtesfy  when  addressing  her. 

'He  had  been  dining,'  he  ssdd,  'with  Dunois,  and  under- 
standing there  was  society  in  Roland's  Qalleiy,  he  had  ventured 
on  the  freedom  of  adding  one  to  the  number.' 

The  colour  which  mounted  into  the  pale  cheek  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Joan,  and  which  for  the  moment  spread  something  of 
beauty  over  her  features,  evinced  that  this  addition  to  the  com- 
pany was  anything  but  indifferent  to  her.  She  hastened  to 
present  the  Prince  to  the  two  Ladies  of  Croye,  who  received  him 
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with  the  respect  doe  to  hia  onment  rank;  and  the  PrinoesSy 
pointing  to  a  ohair,  requested  him  to  join  their  conyersation 
party. 

The  duke  declined  the  freedom  of  assuming  a  seat  in  such 
society ;  but  taking  a  cushion  from  one  of  the  settles,  he  laid  it 
at  the  feet  of  the  beautiful  young  Countess  of  Groye,  and  so 
seated  himself  that,  without  appearing  to  neglect  the  Princess, 
he  was  enabled  to  bestow  the  greater  share  of  his  attention 
on  her  lovely  neighbour. 

At  first,  it  seemed  as  if  this  arrangement  rather  pleased  than 
ofiended  hiB  destined  bride.  She  encouraged  the  duke  in  his 
gallantries  towards  the  fair  stranger,  and  seemed  to  regard 
them  as  complimentary  to  herself.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
though  accustomed  to  subject  his  mind  to  the  stem  yoke  of  his 
uncle  when  in  the  King's  presence,  had  enough  of  princely 
nature  to  induce  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  whenever 
that  restraint  was  withdrawn ;  and  his  high  rank  giving  him  a 
right  to  overstep  the  ordinaiy  ceremonies  and  advance  at  once 
to  familiarity,  his  praises  of  the  Coimtess  Isabelle's  beauty 
became  so  eneigetio,  and  flowed  with  such  unrestrained  freedom, 
owing  perhaps  to  his  having  drunk  a  little  more  wine  than 
usual,  for  Dunois  was  no  enemy  to  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
that  at  length  he  seemed  almost  impassioned,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Princess  appeared  wellnigh  forgotten. 

The  tone  of  compliment  which  he  indulged  was  grateful 
only  to  one  individual  in  the  circle ;  for  the  Countess  Hame- 
line  already  anticipated  the  dignity  of  an  alliance  with  the 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  by  means  of  her  whose  birth,  beauty, 
and  large  possessions  rendered  such  an  ambitious  consumma- 
tion by  no  means  impossible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  less  sanguine 
projector,  could  the  views  of  Louis  XI.  have  been  left  out  of  the 
calculation  of  chances.  The  younger  coimtess  listened  to  the 
duke's  gallantries  with  anxiety  and  embarrassment,  and  ever 
and  anon  turned  an  entreating  look  towards  the  Princess,  as  if 
requesting  her  to  come  to  her  relief.  But  the  wounded  feelings 
and  the  timidity  of  Joan  of  France  rendered  her  incapable  of 
an  effort  to  make  the  conversation  more  general;  and  at 
length,  excepting  a  few  interjectional  civilities  of  the  Lady 
Hameline,  it  was  maintained  almost  exclusively  by  the  duke 
himself,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  younger  Coimtess  of 
Croye,  whose  beauty  formed  the  theme  of  his  high-flown 
eloquence. 

Nor  must  I  foiget  that  there  was  a  third  person,  the  un- 
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regarded  sentinel,  who  saw  his  fair  yisicHiB  melt  away  like  wax 
before  the  sun,  as  the  duke  persevered  in  the  warm  tenor  of 
bis  passionate  discoorse.  At  length  the  Ck>nnte8S  Isabelle  de 
Croye  made  a  determined  effort  to  cut  short  what  was  becom- 
ing intolerably  disagreeable  to  her,  especially  from  the  pain  to 
which  the  conduct  of  the  duke  was  apparently  subjecting  the 
Princess. 

Addressing  the  latter,  she  said,  modestly,  but  with  some 
fimmess,  that  the  first  boon  she  had  to  claim  from  her  pro- 
mised protection  was,  '  That  her  Highness  would  undertake  to 
oonyince  the  Duke  of  Orleans  that  the  ladies  of  Burgundy, 
though  inferior  in  wit  and  manners  to  those  of  France,  were 
not  such  absolute  fools  as  to  be  pleased  with  no  other  con- 
versation than  that  of  extravagant  compliment.' 

'I  grieve,  lady,'  said  the  duke,  preventing  the  Princess's 
answer, '  that  you  will  satirise,  in  the  same  sentence,  the  beauty 
of  the  dames  of  Burgundy  and  the  sincerity  of  the  knights  of 
France.  If  we  are  hasty  and  extravagant  m  the  expression 
of  our  admiration,  it  is  because  we  love  as  we  fight^  without 
letting  cold  deliberation  come  into  our  bosoms,  and  surrender 
to  the  fair  with  the  same  rapidity  with  which  we  defeat  the 
valiant.' 

*  The  beauty  of  our  countrywomen,'  said  the  yoimg  countess, 
with  more  of  reproof  than  she  had  yet  ventured  to  use  towards 
the  high-bom  suitor,  '  is  as  unfit  to  claim  such  triumphs  as  the 
valour  of  the  men  of  Burgundy  is  incapable  of  yielding  them.' 

'  I  respect  your  patriotism,  countess,'  said  the  duke ;  '  and 
the  last  branch  of  your  theme  shall  not  be  impugned  by  me 
tiU  a  Bui*gundian  knight  shall  offer  to  sustain  it  with  lance  in 
rest.  But  for  the  injustice  which  you  have  done  to  the  charms 
which  your  land  produces,  I  appeal  from  yourself  to  yourself. 
Look  there,'  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large  mirror,  the  gift  of  the 
Venetian  republic,  and  then  of  the  highest  rarity  and  value, 
'and  tell  me,  as  you  look,  what  is  the  heart  that  can  resist  the 
charms  there  represented  f ' 

The  Princess,  unable  to  sustain  any  longer  the  neglect  of 
her  lover,  here  sunk  backwards  on  her  chair  with  a  sigh,  which 
at  once  recalled  the  duke  from  the  land  of  romance,  and 
induced  the  Lady  Hameline  to  ask  whether  her  Highness  found 
herself  ill. 

'A  sudden  pain  shot  through  my  forehead,'  said  the  Princess, 
attempting  to  smile ;  '  but  I  shall  be  presently  better.' 

Her  increasing  paleness  contradicted  her  words,  and  induced 
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the  Lad  J  Hajneline  to  call  for  aanstanoe,  as  the  Prinoeas  was 
about  to  faint 

The  duke,  biting  hia  lip  and  cuning  the  folly  which  oould 
not  keep  guaid  over  hia  tongne,  lan  to  mimmon  the  Princess'a 
attendants,  who  were  in  the  next  chamber;  and  when  thej 
came  hastily  with  the  usual  remedies,  he  could  not  but^  as  a 
cayalier  and  gentleman,  give  his  assistance  to  support  and  to 
recoyer  her.  His  voice,  rendered  almost  tender  by  pity  and 
self-reproach,  was  the  most  powerful  means  of  recalling  her  to 
herself,  and  just  as  the  swoon  was  passing  away  the  Kmg  him- 
self entered  the  apartment. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THB  POLITIOIAN 

This  is  a  lectnrer  so  skill'd  in  policy, 
That  (no  disparagement  to  Satan's  cunning) 
He  well  mignt  read  a  lesson  to  the  devil, 
And  teach  the  old  seducer  new  temptations. 

Old  Play. 

As  Lotus  entered  the  galleiy,  lie  bent  his  brows  in  the  manner 
we  hare  formerly  described  as  peculiar  to  him,  and  sent,  from 
under  his  gathered  and  gloomy  eyebrows,  a  keen  look  on  all 
around ;  in  darting  which,  as  Quentin  afterwards  declared,  his 
eyes  seemed  to  turn  so  small,  so  fierce,  and  so  piercing,  as  to 
resemble  those  of  an  aroused  adder  looking  through  the  bush 
of  heath  in  which  he  lies  coiled. 

When,  by  this  momentary  and  sharpened  glance,  the  King 
had  reconnoitred  the  cause  of  the  bustle  which  was  in  the 
apartment,  his  first  address  was  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

'You  here,  my  fair  cousin  1'  he  said;  and  turning  to 
Quentin,  added  st^nly,  '  Had  you  not  charge  ? ' 

'  Forgive  the  young  man,  sire,'  said  the  duke ;  '  he  did  not 
neglect  his  duty ;  but  I  was  informed  that  the  Princess  was  in 
this  gallery.' 

<  And  I  warrant  you  would  not  be  withstood  when  you  came 
hither  to  pay  your  court,'  said  the  King,  whose  detestable 
hypocrisy  persisted  in  representing  the  duke  as  participating  in 
a  passion  which  was  felt  only  on  the  side  of  his  unhappy 
daughter;  'and  it  is  thus  you  debauch  the  sentinels  of  my 
Guard,  young  man  ?  But  what  cannot  be  pardoned  to  a  gallant 
who  only  lives  par  amours ! ' 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  raised  his  head,  as  if  about  to  reply  in 
some  manner  which  might  correct  the  opinion  conveyed  in  the 
King's  observation;  but  the  instinctive  reverence,  not  to  sav 
fear,  of  Louis,  in  which  he  had  been  bred  from  childhooa, 
chained  up  his  voice. 
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And  Joan  hath  been  ill  T  Baid  the  King.  '  But  do  not  be 
grieved,  Louis,  it  will  soon  pasB  away ;  lend  her  your  arm  to 
her  apartment,  while  I  will  conduct  these  strange  ladies  to 
theirs.' 

The  order  was  given  in  a  tone  which  amounted  to  a  com- 
mand, and  Orleans  accordingly  made  his  exit  with  the  Princess 
at  one  extremity  of  the  gallery,  while  the  King,  ungloving  his 
right  hand,  courteously  handed  the  Ck>untess  IsabeUe  and  her 
kinswoman  to  their  apartment,  which  opened  from  the  other. 
He  bowed  profoundly  as  they  entered,  and  remained  standing 
on  the  threshold  for  a  minute  after  they  had  disappeared; 
then,  with  great  composure,  shut  the  door  by  which  they  had 
retired,  and  turning  the  huge  key,  took  it  from  the  lock  and 
put  it  into  his  girdle — an  appendage  which  gave  him  still 
more  perfectly  the  air  of  some  old  miser,  who  cannot  journey 
in  comfort  unless  he  bear  with  him  the  key  of  his  treasure 
closet. 

With  slow  and  pensive  step,  and  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground, 
Louis  now  paced  towards  Quentin  Durward,  who,  expecting  his 
share  of  the  royal  displeasure,  viewed  his  approach  wil£  no 
little  anxiety. 

'  Thou  hast  done  wrong,'  said  the  King,  raising  his  eyes,  and 
fixing  them  firmly  on  him  when  he  had  come  within  a  yard  of 
him — '  thou  hast  done  foul  wrong,  and  deservest  to  die.  Speak 
not  a  word  in  defence  !  What  hadst  thou  to  do  with  dukes  or 
princesses)  what  with  any  thing  but  my  order  1' 

'So  please  your  Majesty,'  said  the  young  soldier,  'what 
could  I  do?' 

*  What  couldst  thou  do  when  thy  post  was  forcibly  pajssed  f ' 
answered  the  King,  scornfully.  'What  is  the  use  of  that 
weapon  on  thy  shoulder)  Thou  shouldst  have  levelled  thy 
piece,  and  if  the  presimiptuous  rebel  did  not  retire  on  the 
instant,  he  should  have  died  within  this  very  hall !  Go — ^pass 
into  these  farther  apartments.  In  the  first  thou  wilt  find  a 
large  staircase,  which  leads  to  the  inner  bailey;  there  thou 
wilt  find  Oliver  Dain.  Send  him  to  me ;  do  thou  begone  to 
thy  quarters.  As  thou  dost  value  thy  life,  be  not  so  loose  of 
thy  tongue  as  thou  hast  been  this  day  slack  of  thy  hand.' 

Well  pleased  to  escape  so  easily,  yet  with  a  soul  which 
revolted  at  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  which  the  King  seemed  to 
require  from  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  Durward  took 
the  road  indicated,  hastened  downstairs,  and  conununicated 
the  royal  pleasure  to  Oliver,  who  was  waiting  in  the  court 
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beneath.  The  wil  j  tonsor  bowed,  sighed,  and  smiled,  as,  with 
a  Toioe  even  softer  than  ordinary,  he  wicdied  the  youth  a  good 
evening ;  and  they  parted,  Quentin  to  his  quarters,  and  Oliver 
to  attend  the  King. 

In  this  place,  the  Memoirs  which  we  have  chiefly  followed 
in  compiling  this  true  history  were  unhappily  defective ;  for,' 
founded  chiefly  on  information  supplied  by  Quentin,  they  do 
not  convey  the  purport  of  the  dialogue  wluch,  in  his  absence, 
took  place  between  the  King  and  his  secret  counsellor.  Fo]> 
tunately,  the  library  of  HauUieu  contains  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  Chronique  ScandcUeiue  of  Jean  de  Troyes,  much  more  full 
than  that  which  has  been  printed ;  to  which  are  added  several 
curious  memoranda,  which  we  incline  to  Uiink  must  have  been 
written  down  by  Oliver  himself  after  the  death  of  his  master, 
and  before  he  had  the  happiness  to  be  rewarded  with  the  halter 
which  he  had  so  long  merited.  From  this  we  have  been  able 
to  extract  a  very  full  account  of  the  obscure  favourite's  convert 
sation  with  Louis  upon  the  present  occasion,  which  throws  a 
light  upon  the  poUcy  of  that  prince  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  sought  for  in  vain. 

When  the  favourite  attendant  entered  the  Galleiy  of  Roland, 
he  found  the  King  pensively  seated  upon  the  chair  which  his 
daughter  had  left  some  minutes  before.  Well  acquainted  with 
his  temper,  he  glided  on  with  his  noiseless  step  until  he  had 
just  crossed  the  line  of  the  King's  sight,  so  as  to  make  him 
aware  of  his  presence,  then  shrank  modestly  backward  and  out 
of  sights  untU  he  should  be  summoned  to  speak  or  to  listen. 
The  monarch's  first  address  was  an  unpleasant  one:  'So^ 
Oliver,  your  fine  schemes  are  melting  like  snow  before  the 
south  wind!  I  pray  to  our  Lady  of  Embrun  that  they  re- 
semble not  the  ice-heaps  of  which  the  Switzer  churls  tell  such 
stories,  and  come  rushing  down  upon  our  heads.' 

'I  have  heard  with  concern  that  all  is  not  well,  sire,' 
answered  Oliver. 

'  Not  well ! '  exclaimed  the  King,  rising  and  hastily  marching 
up  and  down  the  gallery.  *  All  is  ill,  man,  and  bb  ill  nearly  as 
possible  i  so  much  for  thy  fond  romantic  advice  that  I,  of  all 
men,  should  become  a  protector  of  distressed  damsels !  I  tell 
thee  Burgundy  is  arming,  and  on  the  eve  of  closing  an  alliance 
with  England.  And  Edward,  who  hath  his  hands  idle  at  home, 
will  pour  his  thousands  upon  us  through  that  unhappy  gate  of 
Calais.  Singly,  I  might  cajole  or  defy  them;  but  united — 
united,  and  with  the  discontent  and  treachery  of  that  villain 
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St.  Paul  1  All  thj  faulty  Oliver,  who  oounaelled  me  to  reoeive 
the  women,  and  to  use  the  seryieeB  of  that  damned  Bohemian 
to  carry  measages  to  their  vassals.' 

'My  liege,'  said  Oliver,  'you  know  my  reasons.  The  count- 
ess's domains  lie  between  the  frontiers  of  Buigundy  and 
Flanders,  her  castle  is  almost  impregnable,  her  rights  over 
neighbouring  estates  are  such  as,  if  well  supported,  cannot  but 
give  much  annoyance  to  Burgundy,  were  the  lady  but  wedded 
to  one  who  shoidd  be  friendly  to  France.' 

'  It  is — it  t$  a  tempting  bait^'  said  the  King ;  '  and  could  we 
have  concealed  her  being  here,  we  might  have  armnged  such  a 
marriage  for  this  rich  heiress  as  would  have  highly  profited 
France.  But  that  cursed  Bohemian,  how  couldst  thou  recom- 
mend such  a  heathen  hound  for  a  commission  which  required 
trustr 

*  Please  you,'  said  Oliver, '  to  remember  it  was  your  Majesty's 
self  who  trusted  him  too  far — much  farther  than  I  recom- 
mended. He  would  have  borne  a  letter  trustily  enough  to  the 
countess's  kinsman,  telling  him  to  hold  out  her  castle,  and 
promising  speedy  relief;  but  your  Highness  must  needs  put 
his  prophetic  powers  to  the  test;  and  thus  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  secrets  which  were  worth  betraying  to  Duke  Charles.' 

'I  am  ashamed — I  am  ashamed,'  said  Louis.  'And  yet, 
Oliver,  they  say  that  these  heathen  people  are  descended  from 
the  sage  Chaldeans,  who  did  read  the  mysteries  of  the  stars  in 
the  plains  of  Shinar.' 

Well  aware  that  his  master,  with  all  his  acuteness  and 
sagacity,  was  but  the  more  prone  to  be  deceived  by  soothsayers, 
astrologers,  diviners,  and  all  that  race  of  pretenders  to  occult 
science,  and  that  he  even  conceived  himself  to  have  some  skill  in 
these  arts,  Oliver  dared  to  press  this  point  no  farther ;  and  only 
observed  that  the  Bohemian  had  been  a  bad  prophet  on  hiis 
own  account^  else  he  would  have  avoided  returning  to  Tours, 
and  saved  himself  from  the  gallows  he  had  merited. 

'  It  often  happens  that  those  who  are  gifted  with  prophetic 
knowledge,'  answered  Louis,  with  much  gravity,  '  have  not  the 
power  of  foreseeing  those  events  in  which  they  themselves  are 
personally  interested.' 

'  Under  your  Majesty's  favour,'  replied  the  confidant,  '  that 
seems  as  if  a  man  could  not  see  his  own  hand  by  means  of  the 
candle  which  he  holds,  and  which  shows  him  every  other  object 
in  the  apartment.' 

'  He  cannot  see  his  own  features  by  the  light  which  shows 
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the  faces  of  others,'  replied  Louis ;  *  and  that  is  the  more  faith- 
ful illustration  of  the  case.  But  this  is  foreign  to  mj  purpose 
at  present.  The  Bohemian  hath  had  his  reward,  and  peace  be 
with  him.  But  these  ladies — ^not  only  does  Burgundy  threaten 
us  with  war  for  harbouring  them,  but  their  presence  is  like  to 
interfere  with  my  projects  in  my  own  family.  My  simple 
cousin  of  Orleans  hath  barely  seen  this  damsel,  and  I  Tcnture 
to  prophesy  that  the  sight  of  her  is  like  to  make  him  less  pliable 
in  the  matter  of  his  alliance  with  Joan.' 

'Your  Majesty,'  answered  the  counsellor,  'may  send  the 
Ladies  of  Groye  back  to  Burgundy,  and  so  make  your  peace 
with  the  Duke.  Many  might  murmur  at  this  as  dishonourable ; 
but  if  necessity  demands  the  sacrifice * 

'  If  profit  demanded  the  sacrifice,  Oliver,  the  sacrifice  should 
be  made  without  hesitation,'  answered  the  King.     '  I  am  an  old  ^ 
experienced  salmon,  and  use  not  to  gulp  the  angler's  hook   ; 
because  it  is  busked  up  with  a  feather  called  honour.     But^  J 
what  is  worse  than  a  lack  of  honour,  there  were,  in  returning 
those  ladies  to  Burgundy,  a  forfeiture  of  those  views  of  advan- 
tage which  moved  us  to  give  them  an  asylum.     It  were  heart- 
breaking to  renounce  the  opportimity  of  planting  a  friend  to 
ourselves  and  an  enemy  to  Burgundy  in  the  very  centre  of  his 
dominions,  and  so  near  to  the  discontented  cities  of  Flanders. 
Oliver,  I  cannot  relinquish  the  advantages  which  our  scheme 
of  marrying  the  maiden  to  a  friend  of  our  own  house  seems  to 
hold  out  to  us.' 

'  Tour  Majesty,'  said  Oliver,  after  a  moment's  thought^ '  might 
confer  her  hand  on  some  right  trusty  friend,  who  would  take 
all  blame  on  hhnself,  and  serve  your  Majesty  secretly,  while  in 
public  you  might  disown  him.' 

'And  where  am  I  to  find  such  a  friendt'  said  Louis.  'Were 
I  to  bestow  her  upon  any  one  of  our  mutinous  and  Ol-ruled 
nobles,  would  it  not  be  rendering  him  independent  ?  and  hath 
it  not  been  my  policy  for  years  to  prevent  them  from  becoming 
sof  Dunois  indeed — him,  and  him  only,  I  might  perchance 
trust  He  would  fight  for  the  crown  of  France,  whatever  were 
his  condition.  But  honours  and  wealth  change  men's  natures. 
Even  Dunois  I  will  not  trust.' 

'  Your  Majesty  may  find  others,'  said  Oliver,  in  his  smoothest 
manner,  and  in  a  tone  more  insinuating  than  that  which  he 
usually  employed  in  conversing  with  the  King,  who  permitted 
him  considerable  freedom:  'men  dependent  entirely  on  your 
own  grace  and  favour,  and  who  could  no  more  exist  without 
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your  oountenanoe  than  without  son  or  air,  men  rather  of  head 
than  of  action,  men  who—* 

'Men  who  resemble  thyself,  ha!'  said  King  Louis.  'No, 
Oliyer,  by  my  faith  that  arrow  was  too  rashly  shot !  What ! 
because  I  indulge  thee  with  my  confidence,  and  let  thee,  in 
reward,  poll  my  lieges  a  little  now  and  then,  dost  thou  think 
it  makes  thee  fit  to  be  the  husband  of  that  beautiful  vision, 
and  a  count  of  the  highest  class  to  the  bootf — thee,  thee,  I 
say,  low-bom  and  lower-bred,  whose  wisdom  is  at  best  a  sort 
of  cimning,  and  whose  courage  is  more  than  doubtful ?' 

'  Tour  Majesty  imputes  to  me  a  presumption  of  which  I  am 
not  guilty,  in  supposing  me  to  aspire  so  highly,'  said  Oliver. 

'I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  man,'  replied  the  King ;  'and  truly, 
I  hold  your  judgment  the  healthier  that  you  disown  such  a 
reverie.  But  methinks  thy  speech  sounded  strangely  in  that 
key.  Well,  to  return.  I  dare  not  wed  this  beauty  to  one  of 
my  subjects ;  I  dare  not  return  her  to  Burgundy ;  I  dare  not 
transmit  her  to  England  or  to  Germany,  where  she  is  likely  to 
become  the  prize  of  some  one  more  apt  to  unite  with  Burgundy 
than  with  France,  and  who  would  be  more  ready  to  discourage 
the  honest  malcontents  in  Ghent  and  Liege  than  to  yield  them 
that  wholesome  countenance  which  might  always  find  Charles 
the  Hardy  enough  to  exercise  his  valour  on,  without  stirring 
from  his  own  domains — and  they  were  in  so  ripe  a  humour  for 
insurrection,  the  men  of  Liege  in  especial,  that  they  alone,  well 
heated  and  supported,  would  find  my  fair  cousin  work  for 
more  than  a  twelvemonth ;  and  backed  by  a  warlike  Count  of 

Croye 0,  Oliver !  the  plan  is  too  hopeful  to  be  resigned 

without  a  struggle.  Cannot  thy  fertile  brain  devise  some 
scheme  7 ' 

Oliver  paused  for  a  long  time ;  then  at  last  replied,  '  What 
if  a  bridal  could  be  accomplished  betwixt  Isabelle  of  Croye 
and  young  Adolphus,  the  Duke  of  Gueldres  9 ' 

'  What  1 '  said  the  King,  in  astonishment ;  '  sacrifice  her,  and 
she,  too,  so  lovely  a  creature,  to  the  furious  wretch  who  deposed, 
impria^ned,  and  has  often  threatened  to  murder,  his  own  father ! 
No,  Oliver — ^no,  that  were  too  unutterably  cruel  even  for  you 
and  me,  who  look  so  steadfastly  to  our  excellent  end,  the  peace 
and  the  welfare  of  France,  and  respect  so  little  the  means  by 
which  it  is  attained.  Besides,  he  lies  distant  from  us,  and  is 
detested  by  the  people  of  Ghent  and  Liege.  No — ^no,  I  will 
none  of  Adolphus  of  Gueldres ;  think  on  some  one  else.' 

'My  invention  is  exhausted,  sire,'  said  the  counsellor;  'I 
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can  remember  no  one  who,  as  hufiband  to  the  Counteas  of 
Croye,  would  be  likely  to  answer  jour  Majesty's  views.  He 
must  unite  such  various  qualities — a  friend  to  your  Majesty, 
an  enemy  to  Burgundy,  of  policy  enough  to  conciliate  the 
Gaimtois  and  Liegeois,  and  of  valour  sufficient  to  defend  his 
little  dominions  against  the  power  of  Duke  Charles ;  of  noble 
birth  besides — that  your  Highness  insists  upon ;  and  o£  excellent 
and  most  virtuous  character,  to  the  boot  of  all.' 

'Nay,  Oliver,'  said  the  King,  'I  leaned  not  so  much — ^that 
is,  so  very  much,  on  character ;  but  methinks  Isabelle's  bride- 
groom should  be  something  less  publicly  and  generally  abhorred 
than  Adolphus  of  Gueldres.  For  example,  since  I  myself  must 
suggest  some  one,  why  not  William  de  la  Marck  f ' 

'  On  my  halidome,  sire,'  said  Oliver,  '  I  cannot  complain  of 
your  demanding  too  high  a  standard  of  moral  excellence  in  the 
happy  man,  if  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  can  serve  your  turn. 
De  la  Marck !  why,  he  is  the  most  notorious  robber  and  mur- 
derer on  all  the  frontiers,  excommunicated  by  the  Pope  for  a 
thousand  crimes.' 

'  We  will  have  him  released  from  the  sentence,  friend  Oliver ; 
holy  church  is  merciful.' 

'  Almost  an  outlaw,'  continued  Oliver,  '  and  under  the  ban 
of  the  Empire,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Chamber  at  Ratisbon.' 

'We  wUl  have  the  ban  taken  off,  friend  Oliver,'  continued  the 
King  in  the  same  tone ;  'the  Imperial  Chamber  will  hear  reason.' 

'  And  admitting  him  to  be  of  noble  birth,'  said  Oliver,  '  he 
hath  the  manners,  the  face,  and  the  outward  form,  as  well  as 
the  heart,  of  a  Flemish  butcher.    She  will  never  accept  of  him.' 

'  His  mode  of  wooing,  if  I  mistake  him  not,'  said  LK)uis,  '  will 
render  it  difficult  for  her  to  make  a  choice.' 

'  I  was  far  wrong,  indeed,  when  I  taxed  your  Majesty  with 
being  over  scrupulous,'  said  the  counsellor.  '  On  my  life,  the 
crimes  of  Adolphus  are  but  virtues  to  those  of  De  la  Marck ! 
And  then  how  is  he  to  meet  with  his  bride  t  Tour  Majesty 
knows  he  dare  not  stir  far  from  his  own  Forest  of  Ardennes.' 

'  That  must  be  cared  for,'  said  the  King ;  '  and,  in  tl^  first 
place,  the  two  ladies  must  be  acquainted  privately  that  they 
can  be  no  longer  maintained  at  this  court,  except  at  the  expense 
of  a  war  between  France  and  Burgtmdy,  and  that,  unwilling  to 
deliver  them  up  to  my  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,  I  am  desirous 
they  should  secretly  depart  from  my  dominions.' 

'  They  will  demand  to  be  conveyed  to  Fngland,'  said  Oliver ; 
'  and  we  shall  have  her  return  to  Flanders  with  an  island  lord, 
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haying  a  round  fair  f aoe,  long  brown  hair,  and  three  thooaand 
archers  at  his  back.' 

*  No — no^'  replied  the  King ;  '  we  dare  not — jon  understand 
me — so  far  offend  our  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy  as  to  let  her  pass 
to  England.  It  would  bring  his  displeasure  as  certainly  as  our 
maintaining  her  here.  No— no,  to  the  safety  of  the  church 
alone  we  will  venture  to  commit  her ;  and  the  utmost  we  can 
do  is  to  connive  at  the  Ladies  Hameline  and  Isabelle  de  Oroya 
departing  in  disguise,  and  with  a  small  retinue,  to  take  refuge 
with  the  Bishop  of  Li^e,  who  will  place  the  fair  Isabelle  for 
the  time  under  the  safeguard  of  a  convent.' 

'  And  if  that  convent  protect  her  from  William  de  la  Marck, 
when  he  knows  of  your  Majesty's  favourable  intentions,  I  have 
mistaken  the  man.' 

'Why,  yes,'  answered  the  King,  Hhanks  to  our  secret 
supplies  of  money,  De  la  Marck  hath  together  a  handsome 
handful  of  as  unscrupulous  soldiery  as  ever  were  outlawed, 
with  which  he  contrives  to  maintain  himself  among  the  woods, 
in  such  a  condition  as  makes  him  formidable  both  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  and  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  He  lacks  nothing  but 
some  territozy  which  he  may  call  his  own ;  and  this  being  so 
fair  an  opportunity  to  establish  himself  by  marriage,  I  think 
that,  Pcu^^ies-dieu  !  he  will  find  means  to  win  and  wed,  without 
more  than  a  hint  on  our  part  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  will 
then  have  such  a  thorn  in  his  side  as  no  lancet  of  our  time 
will  easily  cut  out  from  his  flesh.  The  Boar  of  Ardennes,  whom 
he  has  already  outlawed,  strengthened  by  the  possession  of  that 
fair  lady's  lands,  castles,  and  seigniozy,  with  the  discontented 
Liegeois  to  boot,  who,  by  my  faith,  will  not  be  in  that  case 
unwilling  to  choose  him  for  their  captain  and  leader — let 
Charles  then  think  of  wars  with  France  when  he  will,  or  rather 
let  him  bless  his  stars  if  she  war  not  with  him.  How  dost  thou 
like  the  scheme,  Oliver,  ha?' 

'Rarely,'  said  Oliver,  'save  and  except  the  doom  which 
confers  that  lady  on  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes.  By  my 
halidome,  saving  in  a  little  outward  show  of  gallantry,  Tristan, 
the  provost-marshal,  were  the  more  proper  bridegroom  of  the 
two.' 

'  Anon  thou  didst  propose  Master  Oliver,  the  barber,'  said 
Louis ;  '  but  friend  Oliver  and  gossip  Tristan,  though  excellent 
men  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  execution,  are  not  the  stuff  that 
men  make  counts  of.  Enow  you  not  that  the  burghers  of 
Flanders  value  birth  in  other  men,  precisely  because  they  have 
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it  not  themselves  ?  A  plebeian  mob  ever  desire  an  aristocratic 
leader.  Yonder  Red,  or  Cade,  or — ^how  called  they  him ) — in 
England,  was  fain  to  lure  his  rascal  rout  after  him  by  pretend- 
ing to  the  blood  of  the  Mortimers.  William  de  la  Marck  comes 
of  the  blood  of  the  princes  of  Sedan,  bb  noble  as  mine  own. 
And  now  to  business.  I  must  determine  the  Ladies  of  Croye 
to  a  speedy  and  secret  flight,  under  sure  guidance.  This  will 
be  easily  done :  we  have  but  to  hint  the  alternative  of  sur- 
rendering them  to  Burgundy.  Thou  must  find  means  to  let 
William  de  la  Marck  know  of  their  motions,  and  let  him  choose 
his  own  time  and  place  to  push  his  suit.  I  know  a  fit  person 
to  travel  with  them.' 

'May  I  ask  to  whom  your  Majesty  commits  such  an  im- 
portant charge  f '  asked  the  tonsor. 

'  To  a  foreigner,  be  sure,'  replied  the  King,  *  one  who  has 
neither  kin  nor  interest  in  France,  to  interfere  with  the  execu- 
tion of  my  pleasure ;  and  who  knows  too  little  of  the  country 
and  its  factions  to  suspect  more  of  my  purpose  than  I  choose 
to  tell  him — ^in  a  word,  I  design  to  employ  the  young  Scot  who 
sent  you  hither  but  now.' 

Ohver  paused  in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  imply  a  doubt  of 
the  prudence  of  the  choice,  and  then  added, '  Tour  Majesty  has 
reposed  confidence  in  that  stranger  boy  earlier  than  is  your  wont.* 

'  I  have  my  reasons,'  answered  the  King.  '  Thou  knowest 
(and  he  crossed  himself)  my  devotion  for  the  blessed  St. 
Julian.  I  had  been  saying  my  orisons  to  that  holy  saint  late 
in  the  night  before  last,  wherein,  as  he  is  known  to  be  the 
guardian  of  travellers,  I  made  it  my  humble  petition  that  he 
would  augment  my  household  with  such  wandering  foreigners 
as  might  best  establish  throughout  our  kingdom  imlimited 
devotion  to  our  will ;  and  I  vowed  to  the  good  saint  in  guerdon 
that  I  would,  in  his  name,  receive,  and  relieve,  and  maintain 
them.' 

'And  did  St.  Julian,'  said  Oliver,  'send  your  Majesty  this 
long-legged  importation  from  Scotland  in  answer  to  your 
prayers?' 

Although  the  barber,  who  well  knew  that  his  master  had 
superstition  in  a  large  proportion  to  his  want  of  religion,  and 
that  on  such  topics  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  offend  him 
— although,  I  say,  he  knew  the  royal  weakness,  and  therefore 
carefully  put  the  preceding  question  in  the  softest  and  most 
simple  tone  of  voice,  Louis  felt  the  innuendo  which  it  contained, 
and  regarded  the  speaker  with  high  displeasure. 
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'  Sirrali,'  he  said,  '  thou  art  well  called  Oliver  the  Devil,  who 
darest  thus  to  sport  at  once  with  thy  master  and  with  the 
blessed  saints.  I  tell  thee,  wert  thou  one  grain  less  necessaiy 
to  me,  I  would  have  thee  hung  up  on  yonder  oak  before  the 
castle,  as  an  example  to  all  who  scoff  at  things  holy !  Know, 
thou  infidel  slave,  that  mine  eyes  were  no  sooner  closed  than 
the  blessed  St.  Julian  was  visible  to  me,  leading  a  young 
man,  whom  he  presented  to  me,  saying,  that  his  fortune  should 
be  to  escape  the  sword,  the  cord,  the  river,  and  to  bring  good 
fortune  to  the  side  which  he  should  espouse,  and  to  the  adven- 
tares  in  which  he  should  be  engaged.  I  walked  out  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  and  I  met  with  this  youth,  whose  image 
I  had  seen  in  my  dream.  In  his  own  country  he  hath  escaped 
the  sword,  amid  the  massacre  of  his  whole  family,  and  here, 
within  the  brief  compass  of  two  days,  he  hath  been  strangely 
rescued  from  drowning  and  from  the  gallows,  and  hath 
already,  on  a  particular  occasion,  as  I  but  lately  hinted  to  thee, 
been  of  the  most  material  service  to  me.  I  receive  him  as 
sent  hither  by  St.  Julian,  to  serve  me  in  the  most  difficulty 
the  most  dangerous,  and  even  the  most  desperate  services.' 

The  King,  as  he  thus  expressed  himself,  doffed  his  hat,  and 
selecting  from  the  numerous  little  leaden  figures  with  which  the 
hat-band  was  garnished  that  which  represented  St.  Julian,  he 
placed  it  on  the  table,  as  was  often  his  wont  when  some  peculiar 
feeling  of  hope,  or  perhaps  of  remorse,  hapooAaed  to  thrill  across 
his  mind,  and,  kneeling  down  befow  C  mutteied,  with  an 
appearance  pf  profound  devotion,  ^Sancte  JtUiane,  adtis  precibus 
nastris  I     Oror—ora  pro  nobis  I ' 

This  was  one  of  thos^  ague  fits  of  superstitious  devotion 
which  often  seized  on  Louis  in  such  extraordinary  times  and 
places  that  they  gave  one  of  the  most  sagacious  monarchs 
who  ever  reigned  the  appearance  of  a  madman,  or  at  least 
of  one  whose  mind  was  shaken  by  some  deep  consciousness  of 
guilt. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  favourite  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  sarcastic  contempt^  which  he  scarce 
attempted  to  disguise.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  this  man's 
peculiarities  that,  in  his  whole  intercourse  with  his  master,  he 
laid  aside  that  fondling,  purring  affectation  of  officiousness  and 
humility  which  distinguished  his  conduct  to  others ;  and  if  he 
still  bore  some  resemblance  to  a  cat,  it  was  when  the  animal 
is  on  its  gU9xd — watchful,  animated,  and  alert  for  sudden 
exertion.     The  cause  of  this  change  was  probably  Oliver's  con- 
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scionaness  that  his  master  was  himself  too  prof ound  a  hypocrite 
not  to  see  through  the  hypocrisy  of  others. 

'The  features  of  this  youth,  then,  if  I  may  presume  to 
speak,'  said  Oliyer,  '  resemble  those  of  him  whom  your  dream 
exhibited  r 

'  Closely  and  intimately/  said  the  King,  whose  imagination, 
like  that  of  superstitious  people  in  general,  readily  imposed  upon 
itself.  'I  have  had  his  horoscope  cast,  besides,  by  Galeotti 
Martivalle,  and  I  have  plainly  learned,  through  his  art  and 
mine  own  observation,  that^  in  many  respects,  this  unfriended 
youth  has  his  destiny  under  the  same  constellation  with  mine.' 

Whatever  Oliver  might  think  of  the  causes  thus  boldly 
assigned  for  the  preference  of  an  inexperienced  stripling,  he 
dared  make  no  farther  objections,  well  knowing  that  Louis, 
who,  while  residing  in  exile,  had  bestowed  much  of  his  attention 
on  the  supposed  science  of  judicial  astrology,  would  listen  to  no 
raillezy  of  any  kind  which  impeached  his  skilL  He  therefore 
only  replied,  that '  He  trusted  the  youth  would  prove  faithful 
in  the  discharge  of  a  task  so  delicate.' 

'  We  will  take  care  he  hath  no  opportunity  to  be  otherwise,' 
said  Louis ;  '  for  he  shall  be  privy  to  nothing  save  that  he  is 
sent  to  escort  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  the  residence  of  the  Bishop 
of  Liege.  Of  the  probable  interference  of  William  de  la  Marck 
he  shall  know  as  little  as  they  themselves.  None  shall  know 
that  secret  but  the  guide ;  and  Tristan  or  thou  must  find  one 
fit  for  our  purpose.' 

'  But  in  that  case,'  said  Oliver,  *  judging  of  him  from  his 
country  and  his  appearance,  the  young  man  is  like  to  stand 
to  his  arms  so  soon  as  the  Wild  Boar  comes  on  them,  and  may 
not  come  off  so  easily  from  the  tusks  as  he  did  this  morning.' 

'  If  they  rend  his  heartrstrings,'  said  Louis,  composedly,  '  St. 
Julian,  blessed  be  his  name !  can  send  me  another  in  his 
stead.  It  skills  as  little  that  the  messenger  is  slain  after  his 
duty  is  executed  as  that  the  flask  is  broken  when  the  wine  is 
drunk  out.  Meanwhile,  we  must  expedite  the  ladies'  departure, 
and  then  persuade  the  Count  de  Crevecceur  that  it  has  taken 
place  without  our  connivance,  we  having  been  desirous  to 
restore  them  to  the  custody  of  our  fair  cousin,  which  their 
sudden  departure  has  unhappily  prevented.' 

*  The  count  is  perhaps  too  wise,  and  his  master  too  prejudiced, 
to  believe  it.' 

'  Holy  Mother ! '  said  Louis,  *  what  unbelief  would  that  be  in 
Christian  men !    But,  Oliver,  they  shall  believe  us.     We  will 
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throw  into  our  whole  conduct  towards  our  fair  cousin,  Duke 
Charles,  such  thorough  and  unlimited  confidence  that,  not  to 
belieye  we  have  been  sincere  with  him  in  every  respect,  he 
must  be  worse  than  an  infidel.  I  tell  thee,  so  convinced  am  I 
that  I  could  make  Charles  of  Burgundy  think  of  me  in  every 
respect  as  I  would  have  him,  that,  were  it  necessary  for  silencing 
his  doubts,  I  would  ride  unarmed,  and  on  a  palfrey,  to  visit 
him  in  his  tent,  with  no  better  guard  about  me  than  thine  own 
simple  person,  friend  Oliver.' 

'And  I,'  said  Oliver,  Hhough  I  pique  not  myself  upon 
managing  steel  in  any  otker  shape  than  that  of  a  razor,  would 
rather  charge  a  Swiss  battalion  of  pikes  than  I  would  accom- 
pany your  Highness  upon  such  a  visit  of  friendship  to  Charles 
of  Burgundy,  when  he  hath  so  many  grounds  to  be  well  assured 
that  there  is  enmity  in  your  Majesty's  bosom  agunst  him.' 

'Thou  art  a  fool,  Oliver,'  said  the  King,  'with  all  thy  pre- 
tensions to  wisdom,  and  art  not  aware  that  deep  policy  must 
often  assume  the  appearance  of  the  most  extreme  simplicity,  as 
courage  occasionally  shrouds  itself  under  the  show  of  moidest 
timidity.  Were  it  needful,  full  surely  would  I  do  what  I  have 
said — ^^e  saints  always  blessing  our  purpose,  and  the  heavenly 
constellations  bringing  round,  in  their  course,  a  proper  con- 
juncture for  such  an  exploit' 

In  these  words  did  King  Louis  XI.  give  the  first  hint  of  the 
extraordinary  resolution  which  he  afterwards  adopted  in  order 
to  dupe  his  great  rival,  the  subsequent  execution  of  which  had 
very  nearly  proved  his  own  ruin. 

He  parted  with  his  counsellor,  and  presently  afterwards 
went  to  the  apartment  of  the  Indies  of  Croye.  Few  per- 
suasions beyond  his  mere  license  would  have  been  necessary 
to  determine  their  retreat  from  the  court  of  France,  upon 
the  first  hint  that  they  might  not  be  eventually  protected 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  induce 
them  to  choose  Liege  for  the  place  of  their  retreat.  They 
entreated  and  requested  to  be  transferred  to  Bretagne  or  Calais, 
where,  imder  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  or  King  of 
Engkmd,  they  might  remain  in  a  state  of  safety  until  the 
sovereign  of  Burgundy  should  relent  in  his  rigorous  purpose 
towards  them.  But  neither  of  these  places  of  safety  at  all 
suited  the  plans  of  Loui%  and  he  was  at  last  successful  in 
inducing  them  to  adopt  that  which  did  coincide  with  them. 

The  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  for  their  defence  was  not 
to  be  questioned,  since  his  ecclesiastical  dignity  gave  him  the 
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meaDB  of  proteotiDg  the  fugitives  against  all  Christian  princes ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  secular  forces,  if  not  niunerous, 
seemed  at  least  sufficient  to  defend  his  person  and  all  under 
his  protection  from  any  sudden  violence.  The  difficulty  was 
to  reach  the  little  court  of  the  bishop  in  safety ;  but  for  this 
Louis  promised  to  provide,  by  spreading  a  report  that  the 
Ladies  of  Groye  had  escaped  from  Tours  by  nighty  under  fear  of 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Buigundian  envoy,  and  had  taken 
their  flight  towaids  Bretagne.  He  also  promised  them  the 
attendance  of  a  small  but  faithful  retinue,  and  letters  to  the 
commanders  of  such  towns  and  fortresses  as  they  might  pass, 
with  instructions  to  use  every  means  for  protecting  and  assisting 
them  in  their  journey. 

The  Ladies  of  Groye,  although  internally  resenting  the  un- 
generous and  discourteous  manner  in  which  Louis  thus  deprived 
them  of  the  promised  asylum  in  his  court,  were  so  far  from 
objecting  to  the  hasty  departure  which  he  proposed,  that  they 
even  anticipated  his  project  by  entreating  to  be  permitted  to 
set  forward  that  same  night.  The  Lady  Hameline  was  already 
tired  of  a  place  where  there  were  neither  admiring  courtiers 
nor  festivities  to  be  witnessed ;  and  the  Lady  IsabeUe  thought 
she  had  seen  enough  to  conclude  that^  were  the  temptation  to 
become  a  little  stronger,  Louis  XL,  not  satisfied  with  expelling 
them  from  his  court,  would  not  hesitate  to  deliver  her  up  to  her 
irritated  suzerain,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Lastly,  Louis  him- 
self readily  acquiesced  in  their  hasty  departure,  anxious  to 
preserve  peace  with  Duke  Charles,  and  alarmed  lest  the  beauty 
of  Isabelle  should  interfere  with  and  impede  the  favourite  plan 
which  he  had  fonned  for  bestowing  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
Joan  upon  his  cousin  of  Orleans, 


CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   JOITRNST 

Talk  not  of  kings — I  scorn  the  poor  oompuiflon ; 
I  am  a  bags,  and  can  commana  the  elementB, 
At  least  men  think  I  can  ;  and  on  that  thought 
I  found  unbounded  empire. 

AlhumcuBar. 

OocuFATiON  and  adventure  might  be  said  to  crowd  upon  the 
young  Scottishman  with  the  force  of  a  spring-tide ;  for  he  waa 
speedily  summoned  to  the  apartment  of  his  captsdn,  the  Lord 
Crawford,  where,  to  his  astonishment,  he  again  beheld  the 
King.  After  a  few  words  respecting  the  honour  and  trust 
which  were  about  to  be  reposed  in  hko,  which  made  Quentin 
internally  afraid  that  they  were  again  about  to  propose  to  him 
such  a  watch  as  he  had  kept  upon  the  Count  of  CieveccBur,  or 
perhaps  some  duty  still  more  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  he  was 
not  relieved  merely,  but  delighted,  with  hearing  that  he  was 
selected,  with  the  assistance  of  four  others  under  his  oonunand, 
one  of  whom  was  a  guide,  to  escort  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  the 
little  court  of  their  relative,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  in  Uie  safest 
and  most  commodious,  and  at  the  same  time  in  the  most 
secret,  manner  possible.  A  scroll  was  given  him,  in  which 
were  set  down  directions  for  his  guidance,  for  the  places  of 
halt  (generally  chosen  in  obscure  villages,  solitary  monasteries, 
and  situations  remote  from  towns),  and  for  the  general  pre- 
cautions which  he  was  to  attend  to,  especially  on  approaching 
the  frontier  of  Burgundy.  He  was  si]20iciently  supplied  with 
instructions  what  he  ought  to  say  and  do  to  sustain  the  per- 
sonage of  the  maUre  dUhdtd  of  two  English  ladies  of  rank, 
who  had  been  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Martin  of  Tours,  and 
were  about  to  visit  the  holy  city  of  Cologne,  and  worship  the 
relics  of  the  sage  Eastern  monarchs  who  came  to  adore  the 
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natiTity  of  Bethlehem ;  for  under  that  character  the  Ladies  of 
Croye  were  to  journey. 

Without  having  any  defined  notions  of  the  cause  of  his 
delight,  Quentin  Diurward's  heart  leapt  for  joy  at  the  idea  of 
approaching  thus  nearly  to  the  person  of  the  beauty  of  the 
turret,  and  in  a  situation  which  entitled  him  to  her  confidence, 
since  her  protection  was  in  so  great  a  degree  entrusted  to  his 
conduct  and  courage.  He  felt  no  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  should  be  her  successful  guide  through  the  hazards  of  her 
pilgrimage.  Youth  seldom  thinks  of  dangers ;  and  bred  up  free, 
and  feariess,  and  self-confiding,  Quentin,  in  particular,  only 
thought  of  them  to  defy  them.  He  longed  to  be  exempted 
from  the  restnunt  of  the  royal  presence,  that  he  might  indulge 
the  secret  glee  with  which  such  unexpected  tidings  filled  him, 
and  which  prompted  him  to  bursts  of  delight  which  would  have 
been  totally  unfitting  for  that  society. 

But  Louis  had  not  yet  done  with  him.  That  cautious 
monaix^h  had  to  consult  a  counsellor  of  a  different  stamp  from 
Oliver  le  Diable,  and  who  was  supposed  to  derive  his  skill  from 
the  superior  and  astral  intelligences,  as  men,  judging  from 
their  fruits,  were  apt  to  think  the  counsels  of  Oliver  sprung 
from  the  devil  himself. 

.  Louis  therefore  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  impatient 
Quentin,  to  a  separate  tower  of  the  Castle  of  Plessis,  in  which 
was  installed,  in  no  small  ease  and  splendour,  the  celebrated 
astrologer,  poet,  and  philosopher,  Galeotti  Marti,  or  Martins,  or 
Martivalle,*  a  native  of  Nami,  in  Italy,  the  author  of  the 
famous  treatise,  De  Vulgo  IncogrwUty^  and  the  subject  of  his 
age's  admiration,  and  of  the  panegyrics  of  Paulus  Jovius.  He 
had  long  flouric^ed  at  the  court  of  the  celebrated  Matthias 
Corvinus,  king  of  Hungaiy,  from  whom  he  was  in  some 
measure  decoyed  by  Louis,  who  grudged  the  Hungarian  mon- 
arch the  society  and  the  counsels  of  a  sage  accounted  so  skilful 
in  reading  the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

Martivalle  was  none  of  those  ascetic,  withered,  pale  professors 
of  mystic  learning  of  those  days,  who  bleared  their  eyes  over 
the  midnight  furnace,  and  macerated  their  bodies  by  out- 
watching  the  polar  bear.  He  indulged  in  all  courtly  pleasures, 
and,  until  he  grew  corpulent,  had  excelled  in  all  martial  sports 
and  gymnastic  ezeroisesy  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  arms ;  inso- 
much^ that  Janus  Pannonius  has  left  a  Latin  epigram,  upon  a 

*  See  Note  84. 
f  Conoeniixig  Thlngi  Unknown  to  the  Geneimllty  of  Mankinfl. 
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wreBtling-matoh  betwixt  Qaleotti  and  a  renowned  champion  of 
that  art,  in  the  presence  of  the  Hungarian  king  and  oourti  in 
which  the  astrologer  was  completely  victorious. 

The  apartments  of  this  courtly  and  martial  sage  were  far 
more  splendidly  furnished  than  any  which  Quentin  had  yet 
seen  in  the  royal  palace;  and  the  carving  and  ornamented 
woodwork  of  his  library,  as  well  as  the  ma^uficence  displayed 
in  the  tapestries,  showed  the  elegant  taste  of  the  learned  Italmn. 
Out  of  his  study  one  door  opened  to  his  sleeping-apartment^ 
another  led  to  the  turret  which  served  as  his  observatory.  A 
lai^  oaken  table,  in  the  midst  of  the  chamber,  was  covered 
with  a  rich  Turkey  carpet,  the  spoils  of  the  tent  of  a  paoha 
after  the  great  battle  of  Jaisa,  where  the  astrologer  had  fought 
abreast  with  the  valiant  champion  of  Christendom,  Matthias 
Corvinus.  On  the  table  lay  a  variety  of  mathematical  and 
astrological  instruments,  all  of  the  most  rich  materials  and 
curious  workmanship.  His  astrolabe  of  silver  was  the  gift  of 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  Jacob's  staff  of  ebcmy,  jointed 
with  gold  and  curiously  inlaid,  was  a  marie  d  esteem  from  the 
reigning  Pope. 

There  were  various  other  miscellaneous  artidee  disposed  on 
the  table,  or  hanging  around  the  walls ;  amongst  others,  two 
complete  suits  of  armour,  one  of  mail,  the  other  of  plate,  both 
of  which,  from  their  great  size,  seemed  to  call  the  gigantic 
astrologer  their  owner,  a  Spanish  toledo^  a  Scottish  broad- 
sword, a  Turkish  scimitar,  with  bows,  quivers,  and  other  war- 
like weapons,  musical  instruments  of  several  different  kinds, 
a  silver  crucifix,  a  sepulchral  antique  vase,  and  several  of  the 
little  brazen  Penates  of  the  ancient  heathens,  with  other  curious 
nondescript  articles,  some  of  which,  in  the  superstitious  opinions 
of  that  period,  seemed  to  be  designed  for  magical  purpoaee. 
The  library  of  this  singular  character  was  of  the  same  miscel- 
laneous description  with  his  other  effects.  Curious  manuscripts 
of  classical  antiquity  lay  mingled  with  the  voluminous  labours 
of  Christian  divines,  and  of  those  painstaking  sages  who  pro- 
fessed the  chemical  science,  and  proffered  to  guide  their  students 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  of  nature  by  means  of  the  Her^ 
metical  philosophy.  Some  were  written  in  the  Eastern  char- 
acter, and  others  concealed  their  sense  or  nonsense  under  the 
veil  of  hieroglyphics  and  cabalistic  characters.  The  whole 
apartment,  and  its  furniture  of  every  kind,  formed  a  scene  very 
impressive  on  the  fancy,  considering  the  general  belief  then 
indisputably  entertained  concerning  the  truth  of  the  occult 
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soienoeB;  and  that  effect  was  moreased  by  the  mannera  and 
appeazanoe  of  the  individual  himself,  who,  seated  in  a  huge 
ohair,  was  employed  in  curiously  examining  a  specimen,  just 
issued  from  the  Fzankfort  press,  of  the  newly  invented  art  of 
printing.* 

Galeotti  Martivalle  was  a  tall,  bulky,  yet  stately  man,  con- 
siderably past  his  prime,  and  whose  youthful  habits  of  exercise, 
though  stUl  occasionally  resumed,  had  not  been  able  to  contend 
with  his  natural  tendency  to  corpulence,  increased  by  sedentary 
study  and  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  His 
features,  though  rather  overgrown,  were  dignified  and  noble, 
and  a  santon  might  have  envied  the  dark  and  downward  sweep 
of  his  long-descending  beard.  His  dress  was  a  chamber-robe  of 
the  richest  Genoa  velvety  with  ample  sleeves,  clasped  with  frogs 
of  gold,  and  lined  with  sables.  It  was  fastened  round  his 
middle  by  a  broad  belt  of  virgin  parchment^  round  which  were 
represented  in  crimson  characters  the  signs  of  the  zodiaa  He 
rose  and  bowed  to  the  King,  yet  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
such  exalted  society  was  familiar,  and  who  was  not  at  all  likely, 
even  in  the  royal  presence,  to  compromise  the  dignity  then 
especially  afEected  by  the  purBoers  of  science. 

'  You  are  engaged,  father,'  said  the  King,  ^  and,  as  I  think, 
with  this  new-fashioned  art  of  multiplying  manuscripts  by  the 
intervention  of  machinery.  Can  things  of  such  mechanical  and 
tezrestrial  import  interest  the  thoughts  of  one  before  whom 
Heaven  has  unrolled  her  own  celestial  volumes  t ' 

'  My  brother,'  replied  Martivalle — '  for  so  the  tenant  of  this 
oeH  must  term  even  the  King  of  France  when  he  deigns  to 
visit  him  as  a  disdpie — ^believe  me  that»  in  considering  the 
consequences  of  this  invention,  I  read  with  as  certain  augury  as 
by  any  combination  of  the  heavenly  bodies  the  most  awful  and  , 
portentous  changes.  When  I  reflect  with  what  slow  and  limited  ' 
supplies  the  stream  of  science  hath  hitherto  descended  to  us, 
how  difficult  to  be  obtained  by  those  most  ardent  in  its  search, 
how  certain  to  be  neglected  by  all  who  regard  their  ease,  how 
liable  to  be  diverted,  or  altogether  dried  up,  by  the  invasions  of . 
barbarism— can  I  look  forward  without  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment to  the  lot  of  a  succeeding  generation,  on  whom  knowledge 
will  descend  like  the  first  and  second  rain,  uninterrupted,  un- 
abated, unbounded,  fertilising  some  groimds  and  overflowing 
others,  changing  the  whole  form  of  sodal  lif e^  establishing  and 
overthrowing  r^igions,  erecting  and  destroying  kingdoms ' 

*  Sm  Inwntion  of  PrlntlDg.    Note  25. 
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'Hold,  Galeotti,'  said  Louib — 'shall  these  ohanges  oome  in 

our  time?' 

'  No)  my  royal  brother/  replied  Martiyalle ;  *  this  inyention 
may  be  likened  to  a  young  tree  which  is  now  newly  planted, 
but  shall,  in  suoceeding  generations^  bear  fruit  as  fatal,  yet 
as  prooious,  aa  that  of  the  Garden  of  Eden — ^the  knowledge, 
namely,  of  good  and  evil.' 

Louis  answered,  after  a  moment's  pause,  '  Let  futurity  look 
to  what  concerns  them ;  we  are  men  of  this  age,  and  to  this 
age  we  will  confine  our  care.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  Tell  me,  hast  thou  proceeded  farther  in  the  horoeoope 
which  I  sent  to  thee,  and  of  which  you  made  me  some  report  f 
I  have  brought  the  party  hither,  that  you  may  use  palmistiy, 
or  chiromancy,  if  such  is  your  pleasure.  The  matter  is 
pressing.' 

The  bulky  sage  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  approaching  the 
young  soldier,  fixed  on  him  his  keen  large  dark  eyes,  as  if  he 
were  in  the  act  of  internally  spelling  and  dissecting  every 
lineament  and  feature.  Blushing  and  borne  down  by  this  close 
examination  on  the  part  of  one  whose  expression  was  so  reverent 
at  once  and  commanding,  Quentin  bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  did  not  again  raise  them  till  in  the  act  of  obeying  the 
sonorous  command  of  the  astrologer — 'Look  up  and  be  not 
afraid,  but  hold  forth  thy  hand.' 

When  Martivalle  had  inspected  his  palm,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  mystic  arts  which  he  practised,  he  led  the  King 
some  steps  aside.  'My  royal  broUier,'  he  said,  'the  physio- 
gnomy of  this  youth,  together  with  the  lines  impressed  on  his 
hand,  confirm,  in  a  wonderful  degpree,  the  report  which  I  founded 
on  his  horoscope,  as  well  as  that  judgment  which  your  own  pro- 
ficiency in  our  sublime  arts  induced  you  at  once  to  f  onn  of  him. 
All  promises  that  this  youth  will  be  brave  and  fortunate.' 

'And  faithful?'  said  the  King;  'for  valour  and  fortune 
square  not  always  with  fidelity.' 

'  And  faithful  also,'  said  the  aatrologer ;  '  for  there  is  manly 
firmness  in  look  and  eye,  and  his  linea  vita  is  deeply  marked 
and  clear,  which  indicates  a  true  and  upright  adherence  to 
those  who  do  benefit  or  lodge  trust  in  him.     But  yet ' 

'But  whatr  said  the  Khig.  'Father  Galeotti,  wherefore  do 
you  now  pause  t ' 

' The  ears  of  kings,'  said  the  sage,  'are  like  the  palates  of 
those  dainty  patients  which  are  unable  to  endure  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  drugs  necessary,  for  their  recovery.' 
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'  My  ears  and  my  palate  have  no  such  nioeness,'  said  Louis ; 
<  let  me  bear  what  is  useful  counsel,  and  swallow  what  is  whole- 
some medicine.  I  quarrel  not  with  the  rudeness  of  the  one  or 
the  harsh  taste  of  the  other.  I  have  not  been  cockered  in 
wantonness  or  indulgence.  My  youth  was  one  of  exile  and 
suffering.  My  ears  are  used  to  harsh  counsel,  and  take  no 
offence  at  it.' 

^  Then  plainly,  sire,'  replied  Galeotti,  '  if  you  have  aught  in 
your  purposed  commission  which — ^which,  in  shorty  may  startle 
a  scrupulous  conscience — entrust  it  not  to  this  youth — at  least, 
not  till  a  few  years'  exercise  in  your  service  has  made  him  as 
unscrupulous  as  others.' 

'And  is  this  what  you  hesitated  to  speak,  my  good  Galeottit 
and  didst  thou  think  thy  speaking  it  would  offend  meV  said 
the  King.  'Alack,  I  know  that  thou  art  well  sensible  that 
the  path  of  royal  policy  cannot  be  always  squared,  as  that  of  ; 
private  life  ought  invariably  to  be,  by  the  abstract  maxims  of 
religion  and  of  morality.  Wherefore  do  we,  the  princes  of  the 
earth,  foimd  churches  and  monasteries,  make  pilgrimages, 
undergo  penances,  and  perform  devotions,  with  which  others 
may  dispense,  imless  it  be  because  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  kingdoms,  force  us  upon  measures  which 
grieve  our  consciences  as  Christians  f  But  Heaven  has  mercy, 
ihe  church  an  unbounded  stock  of  merits,  and  the  intercession 
of  Our  Lady  of  Embrun  and  the  blessed  saints  is  urgent, 
everlasting,  and  omnipotent.'  He  laid  his  hat  on  the  table, 
and  devouUy  kneeling  before  the  images  stuck  into  the  hat^ 
band,  repeated,  in  an  earnest  tone,  'Sanete  Hvberte^  ScmcU 
JuLianey  Scmcte  Martiney  Sancta  RotaliOy  SaneH  qvot^uot  cuiatisy 
croUe  pro  me  peecatore  I '  He  then  smote  his  breast^  arose, 
reasBumed  his  hat,  and  continued — *  Be  assured,  good  father, 
that,  whatever  there  may  be  in  our  commission  of  the  nature 
at  which  you  have  hinted,  the  execution  shall  n6t  be  entrusted 
to  this  youth,  nor  shall  he  be  privy  to  such  part  of  our  purpose.' 

'  Jn  this,'  said  the  astrologer,  *  you,  my  royal  broUier,  will 
walk  wisely.  Something  may  be  apprehended  likewise  from 
the  rashness  of  this  your  young  commissioner — a  failing  in- 
herent in  those  of  sanguine  complexion.  But  I  hold  that,  by 
the  rules  of  art,  this  chance  is  not  to  be  weighed  against  the 
other  properties  discovered  from  his  horoscope  and  o&erwise.' 

'Will  this  next  midnight  be  a  propitious  hour  in  which  to 
oonmienoe  a  perilous  journey?'  said  the  King.  'See,  here  is 
your  ephemerides ;  you  see  the  position  of  the  moon  in  regard 
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to  Saturn  and  the  aaoendenoe  of  Jupiter.  That  should  argue, 
yn^thinlrfij  in  submission  to  your  better  art»  suocees  to  him  who 
aends  forth  the  expedition  at  such  an  hour/ 

'  To  him  who  tendi  forth  the  expedition/  said  the  astrologer, 
after  a  pause,  '  this  oonjimotion  doth  indeed  promise  suooess ; 
but  methinks  that  Saturn,  being  oombust,  threatens  danger  and 
infortune  to  the  party  tent;  whence  I  infer  that  the  eirand 
may  be  perilous,  or  even  fatal,  to  those  who  are  to  journey. 
Violence  and  captivity,  methinks,  are  intimated  in  that  adverse 
conjunction.' 

'  Violence  and  activity  to  those  who  are  sent,'  answered  the 
King,  '  but  success  to  the  wishes  of  the  sender.  Runs  it  not 
thus,  my  leanied  father)' 

'  Evan  so,'  replied  the  astrologer. 

The  King  paused,  without  giving  any  further  indication 
how  far  this  presaging  speech  (probably  hazarded  by  the 
astrologer  from  his  conjecture  that  the  commission  related  to 
some  dangerous  purpose)  squared  with  his  real  object^  which, 
as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  to  betray  the  Countess  Isabelle  of 
Oroye  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck,  a  nobleman  indeed 
of  high  birth,  but  d^^raded  by  his  crimes  into  a  leader  of  ban- 
ditti, distinguished  for  his  turbulent  disposition  and  ferocious 
bravery. 

The  King  then  pulled  forth  a  paper  from  his  pocket,  and,  ere 
he  gave  it  to  Martivalle,  said,  in  a  tone  which  resembled  that 
of  an  apology — 'Learned  Galeotti,  be  not  surprised  that^  possess- 
ing in  you  an  oracular  treasure  superior  to  that  lodged  in  the 
breast  of  any  now  alive,  not  excepting  the  great  Nostrsdamus 
himself,  I  am  desirous  frequently  to  avaO  myself  of  your  skill 
in  those  doubts  and  difficulties  which  beset  every  prince  who 
hath  to  contend  with  rebellion  within  his  land  and  with  external 
enemies,  both  powerful  and  inveterate.' 

'When  I  Was  honoured  with  your  request,  sire,'  said  the 
philosopher,  'and  abandoned  the  court  of  Buda  f6r  that  of 
Plessis,  it  was  with  the  resolution  to  place  at  the  command  of 
my  royal  patron  whatever  my  art  had  that  might  be  of  service 
to  him.' 

'  Enough,  good  Martivalle — ^I  pray  thee  attend  to  the  import 
of  this  question.'  He  proceeded  to  read  from  the  paper  in  his 
hand :  'A  person  having  on  hand  a  weighty  controversy,  which 
is  like  to  draw  to  debate  either  by  law  or  by  force  of  arms,  is 
desirous,  for  the  present,  to  seek  accommodation  by  a  personal 
interview  with  his  antagonist.     He  desires  to  know  what  day 
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will  be  propitious  for  the  exeoution  of  such  a  purpose;  also 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  success  of  such  a  n^otiation,  and 
whether  his  adyersary  will  be  moved  to  answer  the  confidence 
thus  reposed  in  him  with  gratitude  and  kindness,  or  may  rather 
be  likely  to  abuse  the  opportunity  and  advantage  which  such 
meeting  may  aff<»d  him  1 ' 

'  It  is  an  important  question,'  said  Martivalle,  when  the  King 
had  done  reading,  '  and  requires  that  I  should  set  a  planetary 
figure,  and  give  it  instant  and  deep  consideration.' 

'  Let  it  be  so,  my  good  father  in  the  sciences,  and  thou  shalt 
know  what  it  is  to  oblige  a  ELing  of  France.  We  are  determined, 
if  the  constellations  forbid  not — ^and  our  own  humble  art  leads 
us  to  think  that  they  approve  our  purpose— to  hazard  some- 
thing, even  in  our  own  person,  to  stop  these  anti-Christian  wars.' 

'  May  the  saints  forward  your  Majesty's  pious  intent,'  said 
the  astrologer,  *  and  guard  your  sacred  person ! ' 

'  Thank^  learned  father.  Here  is  something,  the  while,  to 
enlarge  your  curious  library.' 

He  placed  under  one  of  the  volumes  a  small  purse  of  gold ; 
for,  economical  even  in  his  superstitions,  Louis  conceived  the 
astrologer  sufficiently  bound  to  his  service  by  the  pensions  he 
had  assigned  him,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  use  of 
his  skill  at  a  moderate  rate,  even  upon  great  exigencies. 

Louis,  having  thus,  in  legal  phrase,  added  a  refreshing  fee  to 
his  general  retainer,  turned  from  him  to  address  Durward. 
'  Follow  me,'  he  said,  'my  bonny  Scot,  as  one  chosen  by  destiny 
and  a  monarch  to  accomplish  a  bold  adventure.  All  must  be 
got  ready  that  thou  mayst  put  foot  in  stirrup  the  very  instant 
the  bell  of  St.  Martin's  tolls  twelve.  One  minute  sooner,  one 
minute  later,  were  to  forfeit  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  con- 
stellations which  smile  on  your  adventure.' 

Thus  saying,  the  King  left  the  apartment,  followed  by  his 
yoimg  Guardsman;  and  no  sooner  were  they  gone  than  the 
astrologer  gave  way  to  vety  different  feelings  from  those  which 
seemed  to  animate  him  during  the  royal  presence. 

'  The  niggardly  slave ! '  he  said,  weighing  the  purse  in  his 
hand,  for,  being  a  man  of  unbounded  expense,  he  had  almost 
constant  occasion  for  money — Hhe  base,  sordid  scullion  1  A 
coxswain's  wife  would  give  more  to  know  that  her  husband  had 
crossed  the  narrow  seas  in  safety,  ffe  acquire  any  tincture  of 
humane  letters !  yes,  when  prowling  foxes  and  yelling  wolves 
become  musicians,  ffe  read  the  glorious  blazoning  of  the  firma- 
ment! ay,  when  sordid  moles  shall  become  lynxes.    Post  tot  pro- 
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mina — alter  so  maiiypxomifles  made,  to  entice  me  from  the  court 
of  the  magnificent  Matthias,  where  Hnn  and  Turk,  Chiistian  and 
infidel,  the  Czar  of  MusooYia  and  the  Cham  of  Tartaiy  them- 
selves, contended  to  load  me  with  gifts,  doth  he  think  I  am  to 
ahide  in  this  old  castle,  like  a  bullfinch  in  a  cage,  faia  to  sing 
as  oft  as  he  chooses  to  whistle,  and  all  for  seed  and  water?  Not 
BO—^tU  ttweniam  viam,  out  fciciam :  I  will  discover  or  contrive 
a  remedy.  The  Cardinal  Balue  is  politic  and  liberal;  this  query 
shall  to  him,  and  it  shall  be  his  Eminence's  own  fault  if  the 
stars  speak  not  as  he  would  have  them.' 

He  again  took  the  despised  guerdon  and  weighed  it  in  his 
hand.  *  It  may  be,'  he  said,  '  there  is  some  jewel  or  peail  of 
price  concealed  in  this  paltry  case.  I  have  heard  he  can  be 
liberal  even  to  lavishness  when  it  suits  his  caprice  or  interest' 

He  emptied  the  purse,  which  contained  neither  more  nor 
less  than  ten  gold  pieces.  The  indignation  of  the  astrologer 
was  extreme.  'Thinks  he  that  for  such  paltry  rate  of  hire 
I  will  practise  that  celestial  science  which  I  have  studied  with 
the  Armenian  abbot  of  Istrahoff,  who  had  not  seen  the  sun  for 
forty  years;  with  the  Greek  Dubravius,  who  is  said  to  have 
raised  the  dead,  and  have  even  visited  the  Scheik  Ebn  Hali  in 
his  cave  in  the  deserts  of  Thebais  t  No,  by  Heaven !  he  that 
contemns  art  shall  perish  through  his  own  ignorance.  Ten 
pieces !  a  pittance  which  I  am  half  ashamed  to  offer  to  Toinette, 
to  buy  her  new  breast-laces.' 

So  saying,  the  indignant  sage  nevertheless  plunged  the  con- 
temned pieces  of  gold  into  a  large  pouch  which  he  wore  at  his 
girdle,  which  Toinette  and  other  abettors  of  lavish  expense 
generally  contrived  to  empty  fully  faster  than  the  philosopher, 
with  all  his  art,  could  find  the  means  of  filling. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THB  JOURNBT 

I  see  thee  yet,  £ur  Franoe :  thou  faTonr'd  land 
Of  art  and  nature,  thou  art  still  before  me ; 
Thy  sons,  to  whom  their  labour  is  a  sport, 
So  well  thy  gratefiil  soil  returns  its  tnbute  ; 
Thy  sun-burnt  daughters,  with  their  laiu[hing  eyes 
And  glossy  raven-locks.     But,  favour'd  Franoe, 
Thou  hast  had  many  a  tale  of  woe  to  tell, 
In  ancient  times  as  now. 

ATum/ymous, 

AvomiNa  all  oonversation  with  any  one,  for  such  was  his 
charge,  Quentin  Durward  proceeded  hastily  to  array  himself  in 
a  strong  but  plain  cuirass,  with  thigh  and  arm  pieces,  and 
placed  on  his  head  a  good  steel  cap  without  any  visor.  To 
these  was  added  a  handsome  cassock  of  shamois  leather,  finely 
dressed,  and  laced  down  the  seams  with  some  embroidery,  such 
as  might  become  a  superior  officer  in  a  noble  household. 

These  were  brought  to  his  apartment  by  Oliver,  who,  with 
his  quiet)  insinuating  smile  and  manner,  acquainted  him  that 
his  uncle  had  been  summoned  to  mount  finuud  purposely  that 
he  might  make  no  inquiries  oonoemi]|  tbe^^Go^oug 
movements. 

'Tour  excuse  will  be  made  to  your  kinsman,'  said  Oliver, 
smiling  again;  'and,  my  dearest  son,  when  you  return  safe 
from  tiie  execution  of  this  pleasing  trust,  I  doubt  not  you  will 
be  found  worthy  of  such  promotion  as  will  dispense  with  your 
accoimting  for  your  motions  to  any  one,  while  it  will  place  you 
at  the  head  of  those  who  must  render  an  accoimt  of  theirs  to 
you.' 

So  Bp(^e  Oliver  le  Diable,  calculating,  probaUy,  in  his  own 
mind  the  great  chance  there  was  that  the  poor  youth  whose 
hand  he  squeezed  affectionately  as  he  spoke  must  necessarily 
encounter  death  or  captivity  in  the  conmiission  entrusted  to  his 
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charge.  He  added  to  hi&  fair  words  a  small  parse  of  gold,  to 
defray  necessary  expenses  on  the  road,  as  a  gratuity  on  the 
King's  part. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  at  midnight^  Quentin, 
according  to  his  directions,  proceeded  to  the  second  courtyard, 
and  paused  under  the  Dauphin's  Tower,  which,  as  the  reader 
knows,  was  assigned  for  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
Countesses  of  Croye.  He  found,  at  this  place  of  rendezvous, 
the  men  and  horses  appointed  to  compose  the  retinue,  leading 
two  sumpter  mules  already  loaded  with  baggage,  and  holding 
three  palfreys  for  the  two  countesses  and  a  faithful  waiting- 
woman,  with  a  stately  war-horse  for  himself,  whose  steel-plated 
saddle  glanced  in  the  pale  moonlight.  Not  a  word  of  recognition 
was  spoken  on  either  side.  The  men  sat  still  in  their  saddles, 
as  if  they  were  motionless ;  and  by  the  same  imperfect  light 
Quentin  saw  with  pleasure  that  they  were  all  armed,  and  held 
long  lances  in  their  hands.  They  were  only  three  in  number ; 
but  one  of  them  whispered  to  Quentin,  in  a  strong  Gascon 
accent,  that  their  guide  was  to  join  them  beyond  Tours. 

Meantime,  lights  glanced  to  and  fro  at  the  lattices  of  the 
tower,  as  if  there  was  bustie  and  preparation  among  its 
inhabitants.  At  length,  a  small  door,  which  led  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tower  to  the  court,  was  unclosed,  and  three 
females  came  forth,  attended  by  a  man  wrapped  in  a  doak. 
They  mounted  in  silence  the  palfreys  which  stood  prepared  for 
them,  while  their  attendant  on  foot  led  the  way,  and  gave 
the  passwords  and  signals  to  the  watchful  guards,  whose  posts 
they  passed  in  succession.  Thus  they  at  length  reached  the 
exterior  of  these  formidable  barriers.  Here  the  man  on  foot, 
who  had  hitherto  acted  as  their  guide,  paused,  and  spoke  low 
and  eamesdy  to  the  two  foremost  females. 

'  May  Heaven  bless  you,  sire,'  said  a  voice  which  thrilled 
upon  Quentin  Durward's  ear,  'and  forgive  you,  even  if  your 
purposes  be  more  interested  than  your  words  express  1  To  be 
placed  in  safety  under  the  protection  of  the  good  Bishop  of 
Liege  is  the  utmost  extent  of  my  desire.' 

The  person  whom  she  thus  addressed  muttered  an  inaudible 
answer,  and  retreated  back  through  the  barrier-gate,  while 
Quentin  thought  that,  by  the  moon-glimpse,  he  recogxiised  in 
1^  the  King  himself,  whose  anxiety  for  the  departure  of  his 
guests  had  probably  induced  him  to  give  his  presence,  in  case 
scruples  should  arise  on  their  part  or  difficulties  on  that  of  the 
guards  of  the  castie. 
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When  the  riders  were  beyond  the  oaatle,  it  was  neoeaaary  for 
some  time  to  ride  with  great  precaution,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pitfalls,  snares,  and  similar  oontrivanoes  which  were  placed  for 
the  annoyance  of  strangers.  The  Gascon  was,  however,  com- 
pletely possessed  of  the  clue  to  this  labyrinth,  and  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  riding  they  found  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of 
Plessis  le  Pare,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  ci^y  of  Tours. 

The  moon,  which  had  now  extricated  herself  from  the  clouds 
through  which  she  was  formerly  wading,  shed.a  full  sea  of  y 
glorious  light  upon  a  landscape  equally  glorious.  They  saw  l^^ 
the  princely  Loire  rolling  his  majestic  tide  through  the  richest 
plain  in  France,  and  sweeping  along  between  banks  ornamented 
with  towers  and  terraces,  and  with  olives  and  vineyards.  They 
saw  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Tours,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Touraine,  raising  their  portal  towers  and  embattlements  white 
in  the  moonlight,  while  from  within  their  circle  rose  the  im- 
mense Gothic  mass  which  the  devotion  of  the  sainted  Bishop 
Perpetuus  erected  as  early  as  the  5th  century,  and  which  the 
seal  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  had  enlarged  with  such 
architectural  splendour  as  rendered  it  the  most  magnificent 
church  in  France.  The  towers  of  the  church  of  St.  Gatien 
were  also  visible,  and  the  gloomy  strength  of  the  castle,  which 
was  said  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times,  the  residence  of  the 
Emperor  Yalentinian. 

Even  the  circimistances  in  which  he  was  placed,  though  of 
a  nature  so  engrossing,  did  not  prevent  the  wonder  and  delight 
with  which  the  young  Scottishman,  accustomed  to  the  waste 
though  impressive  landscape  of  his  own  mountains,  and  the 
poverty  even  of  his  country's  most  stately  scenery,  looked  on  a 
scene  which  art  and  nature  seemed  to  have  vied  in  adorning 
with  their  richest  splendour.  But  he  was  recalled  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  moment  by  the  voice  of  the  elder  lady,  pitched  at 
least  an  octave  higher  than  those  soft  tones  which  bid  adieu  to 
King  Louis,  demanding  to  speak  with  the  leader  of  the  band. 
Spurring  his  horse  forward,  Quentin  respectfully  presented 
himself  to  the  ladies  in  that  capacity,  and  thus  underwent  the 
interrogatories  of  the  Lady  Hameline. 

'  What  was  his  name^  and  what  his  degree  9 ' 

He  told  both. 

'Was  he  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  road  1 ' 

'  He  could  not,'  he  replied,  'pretend  to  much  knowledge  of 
the  route,  but  he  was  furnished  with  full  instructions,  and  he 
was,  at  their  first  resting-place,  to  be  provided  with  a  guide  in 
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all  respects  competent  to  the  task  of  directing  iheir  farther 
journey;  meanwhile,  a  horseman  who  had  just  joined  them, 
and  made  the  number  of  iheir  guard  f our»  was  to  be  their  guide 
for  the  first  stage.' 

'And  wherefore  were  you  selected  for  such  a  duty,  young 
gentlemanr  said  the  lady.  'I  am  told  you  are  the  same 
youth  who  was  ^lately  upon  g^uard  in  the  ^edlexy  in  which  we 
met  the  Princess  of  France.  You  seem  young  and  inexperi- 
enced for  such  a  charge;  a  stranger,  too^  in  France,  and  speaking 
the  language  as  a  foreigner.' 

'I  am  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  King,  madam, 
but  am  not  qualified  to  reason  on  them,'  answered  the  young 
soldier. 

'Are  you  of  noble  birthT  demanded  the  same  querist. 

'  I  may  safely  affirm  so,  madam,'  replied  Quentin. 

•  And  aro  you  not,'  add  the  younger  L«iy.  addre«ung  him  in 
her  turn,  but  with  a  timorous  accent,  '  the  same  whom  I  saw 
when  I  was  called  to  wait  upon  the  King  at  yonder  inn  1 ' 

Lowering  his  voice,  perhaps  horn,  similar  feelings  of  timidity, 
Quentin  answered  in  the  affirmatiTC. 

'  Then,  methinks,  my  cousin,'  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  address- 
ing the  Lady  Hameline,  'we  must  be  safe  under  this  young 
gentleman's  safeguard ;  he  looks  not,  at  least,  like  one  to  whom 
the  execution  of  a  plan  of  treacherous  cruelty  upon  two  helpless 
women  could  be  with  safety  entrusted.' 

'On  my  honour,  madam,'  said  Durward,  'bv the  fame  of  my 
house,  by  the  bones  of  my  ancestry,  I  could  not,  for  France 
and  Scotland  laid  into  one,  be  guilt^  of  treachery  or  cruelty 
towards  you ! ' 

'You  speak  well,  young  man,'  said  the  Lady  Hameline; 
'but  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  fair  speeches  from  the  King  of 
France  and  his  agents.  It  was  by  these  that  we  were  induced, 
when  the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  Liege  might  have  been 
attained  with  less  risk  than  now,  or  when  we  might  have 
thrown  ourselves  on  that  of  Wenceslaus  of  Germany  or  of 
Edward  of  England,  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  And  in  what 
did  the  promises  of  the  King  result  1  In  an  obscure  and  shame- 
ful concealing  of  us,  imder  plebeian  names,  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
hibited wares,  in  yonder  paltiy  hostelxy,  when  we,  who^  as  thou 
knowest,  Marthon  (addr^sing  her  domestic),  never  put  on  our 
head-tire  save  under  a  canopy,  and  upon  a  dais  c^  three  de- 
grees, were  compelled  to  attire  ourselves  standing  on  the 
simple  floor,  as  if  we  had  been  two  milkmaids.' 
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Marthon  admitted  that  her  lady  spoke  a  most  melancholy 
truth. 

'  I  would  that  had  been  the  sorest  eyil,  dear  kinswoman/ 
said  the  Lady  Isabelle ;  '  I  could  gladly  have  dispensed  with 
state.' 

'But  not  with  society/ said  the  elder  countess;  'that,  my 
sweet  cousin,  was  impossible.' 

'  I  would  have  dispensed  with  all,  my  dearest  kinswoman/ 
answered  Isabelle,  in  a  voice  which  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  her  young  conductor  and  guard — '  with  all,  for  a  safe 
and  honourable  retirement.  I  wish  not — God  knows,  I  never 
wished — to  occasion  war  betwixt  France  and  my  native  Bur- 
gundy, or  that  lives  should  be  lost  for  such  as  I  am.  I  only 
imploi^dd  permission  to  retire  to  the  convent  of  Marmoutier  or 
to  any  other  holy  sanctuary.' 

'  You  spoke  tnen  like  a  fool,  my  cousin,'  answered  the  elder 
lady,  'and  not  like  a  daughter  of  my  noble  brother.  It  is  well 
there  is  still  one  alive  who  hath  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
house  of  Croye.  How  should  a  high-bom  lady  be  known  from 
a  sunburnt  milkmaid  save  that  spears  are  broken  for  the  one 
and  only  hazel-poles  shattered  for  the  other)  I  tell  you, 
maiden,  that  while  I  was  in  the  very  earliest  bloom,  scsarcely 
older  than  yourself,  the  famous  passage  of  arms  at  Haflinghem 
was  held  in  my  honour ;  the  challengers  were  four,  the  assail- 
ants so  many  as  twelve.  It  lasted  three  days,  and  cost  the 
lives  of  two  adventurous  knights,  the  fracture  of  one  back-bone, 
one  collar-bone,  three  legs  and  two  arms,  besides  flesh-wounds 
and  bruises  beyond  the  heralds'  counting ;  and  thus  have  the 
ladies  of  our  house  ever  been  honoured.  Ah !  had  you  but 
half  the  heart  of  your  noble  ancestry,  you  would  find  means  at 
some  court,  where  ladies'  love  and  fame  in  arms  are  still  prized, 
to  maintain  a  tournament,  at  which  your  hand  should  be  the 
prize,  as  was  that  of  your  great-grandmother  of  blessed  memory 
at  the  spear-running  of  Strasbourg ;  and  thus  should  you  gain 
the  best  lance  in  Europe  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  house  of 
Croye,  both  against  the  oppression  of  Buigundy  and  the  policy 
of  France.' 

'But,  fair  kinswoman,'  answered  the  younger  countess,  'I 
have  been  told  by  my  old  nurse  that,  although  the  Bhinegrave 
was  the  best  lance  at  the  great  tournament  at  Strasbourg,  and 
so  won  the  hand  of  my  respected  ancestor,  yet  the  match  was 
no  happy  one,  as  he  used  often  to  scold,  and  sometimes  even  to 
beat,  my  great-grandmother  of  blessed  memory.' 

XVI  II 
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'  And  wherefore  not  Y '  said  the  elder  countess,  in  her  romantic 
enthusiasm  for  the  profession  of  chivalry — '  why  should  those 
victorious  arms,  accustomed  to  deal  blows  when  abroad,  be 
bound  to  restrain  their  enei^es  at  home  t  A  thousand  times 
rather  would  I  be  beaten  twice  a-day  by  a  husband  whose  arm 
was  as  much  feared  by  others  as  by  me  than  be  the  wife  of  a 
coward,  who  dared  neither  to  lift  hand  to  his  wife  nor  to  any 
one  else ! ' 

'  I  should  wish  you  joy  of  such  an  active  mate,  fair  aunt,' 
replied  Isabelle,  '  without  envying  you ;  for  if  broken  bones  be 
lovely  in  tourneys,  there  is  nothing  less  amiable  in  ladies'  bower.' 

'  Nay,  but  the  beating  is  no  necessary  consequence  of  wed- 
ding with  a  knight  of  fame  in  arms,'  said  the  Lady  Hameline ; 
'though  it  is  true  that  our  ancestor  of  blessed  memory,  the  Rhine- 
grave  Gottfried,  was  something  rough-tempered,  and  addicted 
to  the  use  of  Rheintoein,  The  very  perfect  knight  is  a  lamb 
among  ladies  and  a  lion  among  lances.  There  was  Thibault 
of  Montigni — ^God  be  with  him ! — ^he  was  the  kindest  soul  alive, 
and  not  only  was  he  never  so  discourteous  as  to  lift  hand  against 
his  lady,  but,  by  our  good  dame,  he  who  beat  all  enemies  with- 
out doors  found  a  fair-  foe  who  could  belabour  him  within. 
Well,  'twas  his  own  foult.  He  was  one  of  the  challengers  at  the 
passage  of  Haflinghem,  and  so  well  bestirred  himself  that,  if  it 
had  pleased  Heaven,  and  your  grandfather,  there  might  have 
been  a  lady  of  Montigni  who  had  used  his  gentle  nature  more 
gently.' 

The  Countess  Isabelle,  who  had  some  reason  to  dread  this 
passage  of  Haflinghem,  it  being  a  topic  upon  which  her  aunt 
was  at  all  times  very  diffuse,  suffered  the  conversation  to  drop ; 
and  Quentin,  with  the  natural  politeness  of  one  who  had  been 
gently  nurtured,  dreading  lest  his  presence  might  be  a  restraint 
on  their  conversation,  rode  forward  to  join  the  guide,  as  if  to 
ask  him  some  questions  concerning  their  route. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies  continued  their  journey  in  silence,  or  in 
such  conversation  as  is  not  worth  narrating,  until  day  began  to 
break;  and  as  they  had  then  been  on  horseback  for  several 
hours,  Quentin,  anxious  lest  they  should  be  fatigued,  became 
impatient  to  know  their  distance  from  the  nearest  resting- 
place. 

*  I  will  show  it  you,'  answered  the  guide,  *  in  half  an  hour.' 

'And  then  you  leave  us  to  other  guidance)'  continued 
Quentin. 

'  Even  so,  seignior  archer,'  replied  the  man ;  *  my  journeys 
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are  always  short  and  Btiaight.    When  you  and  otheiB,  seignior 
archer,  go  by  the  bow,  I  always  go  by  the  oord.' 

The  moon  had  by  this  time  long  been  down,  and  the  lights 
of  dawn  were  beginning  to  spread  bright  and  strong  in  the  east, 
and  to  gleam  on  the  bosom  of  a  small  lake,  on  the  verge  of 
which  they  had  been  riding  for  a  short  space  of  time.  This 
lake  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  plain,  scattered  over  with  single 
trees,  groves,  and  thickets;  but  which  might  be  yet  termed 
open,  so  that  objects  began  to  be  discerned  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  Quentin  cast  his  eye  on  the  person  whom  he  rode 
beside,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  a  slouched  overspreading  hat» 
which  resembled  the  sombrero  of  a  Spanish  peasant,  he  recog- 
nised the  facetious  features  of  the  same  Petit-A5dr6  whose 
fingers,  not  long  since,  had,  in  concert  with  those  of  his  lugu- 
brious brother,  Trois-Eschelles,  been  so  unpleasantly  active 
about  his  throat.  Impelled  by  aversion  not  altogether  unmixed 
with  fear  (for  in  his  own  countiy  the  executioner  is  r^arded 
with  almost  superstitious  horror),  which  his  late  narrow  escape 
had  not  diminished,  Durward  instinctively  moved  his  horse's 
head  to  the  right,  and  pressing  him  at  the  same  time  with  the 
spur,  made  a  demi-volte,  which  separated  him  eight  feet  from 
his  hateful  companion. 

'  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho ! '  exclaimed  Petit-Andr6 ;  '  by  our  Lady  of 
the  Grive,  oiur  young  soldier  remembers  us  of  old.  What  I 
oomiade,  you  bear  no  malice,  I  trust  1  Every  one  wins  his 
bread  in  this  country.  No  man  need  be  ashamed  of  having 
come  through  my  hands,  for  I  will  do  my  work  with  any  that 
ever  tied  a  living  weight  to  a  dead  tree.  And  God  hath  given 
me  grace  to  be  such  a  merry  fellow  withal.  Ha !  ha  1  ha  I  I 
could  tell  you  such  jests  I  have  cracked  between  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  and  the  top  of  the  gallows,  that,  by  my  halidome,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  do  my  job  rather  hastily,  for  fear  the  fellows 
should  die  with  laughing,  and  so  shame  my  mystery ! ' 

As  he  thus  spoke,  he  edged  his  horse  sideways,  to  regain  the 
interval  which  the  Scot  hs^  left  between  them,  saying  at  the 
same  time^  '  Come,  seignior  archer,  let  there  be  no  unkindness 
betwixt  us !  For  my  part,  I  always  do  my  duty  without  malice, 
and  with  a  light  heart,  and  I  never  love  a  man  better  than 
when  I  have  put  my  scant-of-wind  collar  about  his  neck,  to  dub 
him  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Patibularius,  as  the  provost's 
chaplain,  the  worthy  Father  Vaconeldiablo,  is  wont  to  call  the 
patron  saint  of  the  provostry.' 

'  Keep  back,  thou  wretched  object ! '  exclaimed  Quentin,  as 
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the  finisher  of  the  law  again  sought  to  approach  hun  closer, 
'  or  I  shall  be  tempted  to  teach  you  the  distance  that  should 
be  betwixt  men  of  honour  and  such  an  outcast.' 

'  La  you  there,  how  hot  you  are ! '  said  the  fellow.  '  Had  you 
said  men  of  honesty,  there  had  been  aome  savour  of  truth  in  it ; 
but  for  men  of  honowTy  good  lack,  I  have  to  deal  with  them 
every  day,  as  nearly  and  closely  as  I  was  about  to  do  business 
with  you.  But  peace  be  with  you,  and  keep  your  company  to 
yourself.  I  would  have  bestowed  a  flagon  of  Auvemat  upon 
you  to  wash  away  every  unkindness ;  but  'tis  like  you  scorn  my 
courtesy.  Well.  Be  as  churlish  as  you  list ;  I  never  quarrel 
with  my  customers — ^my  jeny-come-tumbles,  my  meny  dancers, 
my  little  playfellows,  as  Jacques  Butcher  says  to  his  lambs — 
those,  in  fine,  who,  like  your  seigniorship,  have  H.KM.P.  written 
on  their  foreheads.  No — ^no,  let  them  use  me  as  they  list^  they 
shall  have  my  good  service  at  last ;  and  yourself  shall  see,  when 
you  next  come  under  Petit-Andr6's  hands,  that  he  knows  how 
to  forgive  an  injury.' 

So  saying,  and  summing  up  the  whole  with  a  provoking 
wink  and  such  an  inteijectionid  tckkk  as  men  quicken  a  dull 
horse  with,  Petit-Andr6  drew  off  to  the  other  side  of  the  path, 
and  left  the  youth  to  digest  the  taunts  he  had  treated  him  with 
as  his  proud  Scottish  stomach  best  might.  A  strong  desire  had 
Quentin  to  have  belaboured  him  while  the  staff  of  his  lance 
could  hold  together;  but  he  put  a  restraint  on  his  passion, 
recollecting  that  a  brawl  with  such  a  character  could  be  creditr 
able  at  no  time  or  place,  and  that  a  quarrel  of  any  kind,  on  the 
present  occasion,  would  be  a  breach  of  duty,  and  might  involve 
the  most  perilous  consequences.  He  therefore  swallowed  his 
wrath  at  the  ill-timed  and  professional  jokes  of  Mons.  Petit- 
Andr^,  and  contented  himself  with  devoutly  hoping  that  they 
had  not  reached  the  ears  of  his  fair  charge,  on  which  they  could 
not  be  supposed  to  make  an  impression  in  favour  of  himself,  as 
one  obnoxious  to  such  sarcasms.  But  he  was  speedily  arouised 
from  such  thoughts  by  the  cry  of  both  the  ladies  at  once,  '  Look 
back — ^look  back !  For  the  love  of  Heaven  look  to  yourself  and 
us ;  we  are  pursued ! ' 

Quentin  hastily  looked  back,  and  saw  that  two  armed  men 
were  in  fact  following  them,  and  riding  at  such  a  pace  as  must 
soon  bring  them  up  with  their  party.  'It  can,'  he  said,  'be 
only  some  of  the  provostry  making  their  rounds  in  the  forest. 
Do  thou  look,'  he  said  to  Petit- Andr6,  'and  see  what  they 
may  be.' 
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Peti1rAn<lr6  obeyed ;  and  rolling  himself  jocosely  in  the  saddle 
after  he  had  made  his  observations,  replied,  '  These,  fair  sir,  are 
neither  your  oomrades  nor  mine — neither  archers  nor  marshal's- 
men ;  for  I  think  they  wear  helmets,  with  yisors  lowered,  and 
gorgets  of  the  same.  A  plague  upon  these  gorgets,  of  all  other 
pieces  of  armour  1  I  have  fumbled  with  t£em  an  hour  before 
I  could  undo  the  rivets.' 

'  Do  you,  gracious  ladies,'  said  Durward,  without  attending 
to  Petit-Andr6,  *  ride  f orwaid,  not  so  fast  as  to  raise  an  opinion 
of  your  being  in  flight,  and  yet  fast  enough  to  avail  yoxirselves 
of  the  impediment  which  I  shall  presenUy  place  between  you 
and  these  men  who  follow  us.' 

The  Countess  Isabelle  looked  to  their  guide,  and  then 
whispered  to  her  aunt^  who  spoke  to  Quentin  thus — '  We  have 
confidence  in  your  care,  fair  archer,  and  will  rather  abide  the 
risk  of  whatever  may  chance  in  your  company  than  we  will  go 
onward  with  that  man,  whose  mien  is,  we  think,  of  no  good 
augury.' 

'  Be  it  as  you  will,  ladies,'  said  the  youth.  '  There  are  but 
two  who  come  after  us ;  and  though  they  be  knights,  as  their 
arms  seem  to  show,  they  shall,  if  they  have  any  evil  purpose, 
learn  how  a  Scottish  gentleman  can  do  his  devoir  in  the  pre- 
sence and  for  the  defence  of  such  as  you.  Which  of  you  there,' 
he  continued,  addressing  the  guards  whom  he  conmianded,  '  is 
willing  to  be  my  comnule,  and  to  break  a  lance  with  these 
gallantsr 

Two  of  the  men  obviously  faltered  in  resolution ;  but  the 
third,  Bertrand  Guyot,  swore  'that,  cap  de  DioUy  were  they 
knights  of  King  Arthur's  Bound  Table,  he  would  try  their 
mettle,  for  the  honour  of  Gasoony.' 

While  he  spoke,  the  two  knights — for  they  seemed  of  no  less 
rank — came  up  with  the  rear  of  the  party,  in  which  Quentin, 
with  his  sturdy  adherent,  had  by  this  time  stationed  himself. 
They  were  fully  accoutred  in  excellent  armour  of  polished  steel, 
without  any  device  by  which  they  could  be  distinguished. 

One  of  them,  as  they  approached,  called  out  to  Quentin, 
'Sir  squire,  give  place;  we  come  to  relieve  you  of  a  charge 
which  is  above  your  rank  and  condition.  You  will  do  well  to 
leave  these  ladies  in  our  care,  who  are  fitter  to  wait  upon  them, 
especially  as  we  know  that  in  yours  they  are  little  better  than 
captives.' 

'  In  return  to  your  demand,  sirs,'  replied  Durward,  *  know, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  discharging  the  duty  imposed  upon 
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me  by  my  present  sovereign ;  and  next,  that  however  unworthy 
I  may  be,  the  ladies  desire  to  abide  under  my  protection.' 

'  Out,  sirrah  1 '  exclaimed  one  of  the  champions ;  '  will  you, 
a  wandering  beggar,  put  yourself  on  terms  of  resistance  against 
belted  knights  ? ' 

'  They  are  indeed  terms  of  resistance/  said  Quentin,  '  since 
they  oppose  your  insolent  and  unlawful  aggression ;  and  if  there 
be  difference  of  rank  between  us,  which  as  yet  I  know  not,  your 
discourtesy  has  done  it  away.  Draw  your  sword,  or,  if  you  will 
use  the  lance,  take  ground  for  your  career.' 

While  the  knights  turned  their  horses  and  rode  back  to  the 
distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  Quentin,  looking 
to  the  ladies,  bent  low  on  his  saddle-bow,  as  if  desiring  their 
favourable  regard,  and  as  they  streamed  towards  him  their 
kerchiefs  in  token  of  encouragement,  the  two  assailants  had 
gained  the  distance  necessary  for  their  charge. 

Calling  to  the  Gascon  to  bear  himself  like  a  man,  Durward 
put  his  steed  into  motion ;  and  the  four  horsemen  met  in  full 
career  in  the  midst  of  the  ground  which  at  first  separated  them. 
The  shock  was  fatal  to  the  poor  Gascon;  for  his  adversary, 
aiming  at  his  face,  which  was  undefended  by  a  ^isor,  ran  him 
through  the  eye  into  the  bndn,  so  that  he  fell  dead  from  his 
horse. 

On  the  other  hand,  Quentin,  though  labouring  under  the 
same  disadvantage,  swayed  himself  in  the  saddle  so  dexterously 
that  the  hostile  lance,  slightly  scratching  his  cheek,  passed  over 
his  right  shoulder ;  while  his  own  spear,  striking  his  antagonist 
fair  upon  the  breast,  hurled  him  to  the  ground.  Quentin 
jumped  off,  to  unhelm  his  fallen  opponent;  but  the  other  knight, 
who  had  never  yet  spoken,  seeing  the  fortune  of  his  companion, 
dismounted  still  more  speedily  than  Durward,  and  bestriding 
his  friend,  who  lay  senseless,  exclaimed,  '  In  the  name  of  God 
and  St.  Martin,  mount,  good  fellow,  and  get  thee  gone  with  thy 
woman's  ware!  Ventre  St.  Grie,  they  have  caused  mischief 
enough  this  morning.' 

'By  your  leave,  sir  knight,'  said  Quentin,  who  could  not 
brook  the  menacing  tone  in  which  this  advice  was  given, '  I  will 
first  see  whom  I  have  had  to  do  with,  and  learn  who  is  to  answer 
for  the  death  of  my  comrade.' 

*  That  shalt  thou  never  live  to  know  or  to  tell,'  answered  the 
knight.  *  Get  thee  back  in  peace,  good  fellow.  If  we  were 
fools  for  interrupting  your  passage,  we  have  had  the  worst,  for 
thou  hast  done  more  evil  than  the  lives  of  thou  and  thy  whole 
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band  could  repay.  Nay,  if  thou  tnlt  h&ye  it  (for  Quentin  now 
drew  his  sword  and  advanced  on  him),  take  it  with  a  vengeance ! ' 

So  saying,  he  dealt  the  Scot  such  a  blow  on  the  helmet  as 
till  that  moment,  though  bred  where  good  blows  were  plenty, 
he  had  only  read  of  in  romance.  It  descended  like  a  thunder- 
bolt, beating  down  the  guard  which  the  young  soldier  had  raised 
to  protect  his  head,  and  reaching  his  helmet  of  proof,  cut  it 
through  so  far  as  to  touch  his  hair,  but  without  farther  injury ; 
while  Durward,  dizzy,  stunned,  and  beaten  down  on  one  knee, 
was  for  an  instant  at  the  mercy  of  the  knight,  had  it  pleased 
him  to  second  his  blow.  But  compassion  for  Quentin's  youth, 
or  admiration  of  his  courage,  or  a  generous  love  of  fair  play,  made 
him  withhold  from  taking  such  advantage;  while  Durward, 
collecting  himself,  sprung  up  and  attacked  his  antagonist  with 
the  energy  of  one  determined  to  conquer  or  die,  and  at  the  same 
time  wUh  the  pieseDce  of  mind  neoe^y  for  fighting  the  quanel 
out  to  the  best  advantage.  Resolved  not  again  to  expose  him- 
self to  such  dreadful  blows  as  he  had  just  sustained,  he  employed 
the  advantage  of  superior  agility,  increased  by  the  comparative 
lightness  of  his  armour,  to  harass  his  antagonist,  by  traversing 
on  all  sides,  with  a  suddenness  of  motion  and  rapidity  of  attack 
against  which  the  knight,  in  his  heavy  panoply,  found  it  difficult 
to  defend  himself  without  much  fatigue. 

It  was  in  vain  that  this  generous  antagonist  called  aloud  to 
Quentin,  *  That  there  now  remained  no  cause  of  fight  betwixt 
them,  and  that  he  was  loth  to  be  constrained  to  do  him  injury.' 
Listening  only  to  the  suggestions  of  a  passionate  wish  to  redeem 
the  shame  of  his  temporary  defeat,  Durward  continued  to  assail 
him  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — ^now  menacing  him  with 
the  edge,  now  with  the  point  of  his  sword ;  and  ever  keeping 
such  an  eye  on  the  motions  of  his  opponent,  of  whose  superior 
strength  he  had  had  terrible  proof,  that  he  was  ready  to  spring 
backward,  or  aside,  from  under  the  blows  of  his  tremendous 
weapon. 

*Now  the  devil  be  with  thee  for  an  obstinate  and  pre- 
sumptuous fool,'  muttered  the  knight, '  that  cannot  be  quiet  till 
thou  art  knocked  on  the  head  1 '  So  saying,  he  changed  his 
mode  of  fighting,  collected  himself  as  if  to  stand  on  the  de- 
fensive, and  seemed  contented  with  parrying,  instead  of  return- 
ing, the  blows  which  Quentin  unceasingly  aimed  at  him,  with 
the  internal  resolution  that,  the  instant  when  either  loss  of 
breath  or  any  false  or  careless  pass  of  the  young  soldier  should 
give  an  opening,  he  would  put  an  end  to  the  fight  by  a  single 
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blow.    It  is  likel J  he  might  have  suooeeded  in  this  artful  policy, 
but  Fate  had  ordered  it  otherwise. 

The  duel  was  still  at  the  hottest,  when  a  large  party  of  horse 
rode  up,  crying,  '  Hold,  in  the  King's  name ! '  Both  champions 
stepped  back ;  and  Quentin  saw  with  surprise  that  his  captain. 
Lord  Crawford,  was  at  the  head  of  the  party  who  had  thus 
interrupted  their  combat.  There  was  also  Tristan  THermite, 
with  two  or  three  of  his  followers;  making,  in  all,  perhaps 
twenty  horse. 


I 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE   OXJIDB 

He  was  a  son  of  Effvpt,  as  he  told  me, 
And  one  deacendea  from  those  diead  magicians, 
Who  waged  rash  war,  when  Israel  dwelt  in  Go^en, 
With  Israel  and  her  Prophet — ^matching  rod 
With  his  the  sons  of  Levi's — and  encountering 
Jehovah's  miraolee  with  incantations, 
Tin  upon  Egypt  came  the  avenging  angel. 
And  those  proud  sages  wept  for  their  fot-bom, 
As  wept  the  unletter'd  peasant 

Anonymous, 

Thb  arrival  of  Lord  Crawford  and  his  guard  put  an  immediate 
end  to  the  engagement  which  we  endeavoui^  to  describe  in 
the  last  chapter;  and  the  knight,  throwing  off  his  helmet^ 
hastily  gave  the  old  lord  his  sword,  saying,  *  Crawford,  I  render 
myself.  But  hither,  and  lend  me  your  ear — a  word,  for  God's 
sake — save  the  Duke  of  Orleans  1 ' 

'How!  what?  the  Duke  of  Orleans!'  exclaimed  the 
Scottish  commander.  'How  came  this,  in  the  name  of  the 
foul  fiend  %  It  will  ruin  the  callant  with  the  King  for  ever  and 
a  day.' 

'  Ask  no  questions,'  said  Dunois,  for  it  was  no  other  than 
he ;  'it  was  all  my  fault.  See,  he  stirs.  I  came  forth  but  to 
have  a  snatch  at  yonder  damsel,  and  make  myself  a  landed  and 
a  married  man,  and  see  what  is  come  on't.  Keep  back  your 
canaille;  let  no  man  look  upon  him.'  So  saying,  he  opened 
the  visor  of  Orleans,  and  threw  water  on  his  face,  which  was 
afforded  by  the  neighbouring  lake. 

Quentin  Durwarid,  meanwhile,  stood  like  one  planet-struck, 
so  fast  did  new  adventures  pour  in  upon  him.  He  had  now, 
as  the  pale  features  of  his  first  antagonist  assured  him,  borne 
to  the  earth  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  in  France,  and  had 
measured  swords  with  her  best  champion,  the  celebrated  Dunois 
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— ^both  of  them  achievements  honourable  in  Ihemselyes,  but 
'whether  they  might  be  called  good  service  to  the  King,  or  so 
esteemed  by  him,  was  a  veiy  different  question. 

The  duke  had  now  recovered  his  breath,  and  was  able  to  sit  up 
and  give  attention  to  what  passed  betwixt  Dunois  and  Crawford, 
while  the  former  pleaded  eagerly  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
mention  in  the  matter  the  name  of  the  most  noble  Orleans, 
while  he  was  ready  to  take  the  whole  blame  on  his  own 
shoulders,  and  to  avouch  that  the  duke  had  only  come  thither 
in  friendship  to  him. 

Lord  Crawford  continued  listening,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  from  time  to  time  he  sighed  and  shook  his 
head.  At  length  he  said,  looking  up,  '  Thou  knowest,  Dunois, 
that  for  thy  father's  sake,  as  well  as  thine  own,  I  would  full 
fain  do  thee  a  service.' 

'  It  is  not  for  myself  I  demand  anything,'  answered  Dunois. 
'Thou  hast  my  sword,  and  I  am  your  prisoner;  what  needs 
more  1  But  it  is  for  this  noble  prince,  the  only  hope  of  France, 
if  God  should  call  the  Dauphin.  He  only  came  hither  to  do 
me  a  favour — in  an  effort  to  make  my  fortune — in  a  matter 
which  the  King  had  partly  encouraged.' 

'Dunois,'  replied  Crawford,  'if  another  had  told  me  thou 
hadst  brought  the  noble  prince  into  this  jeopardy  to  serve  any 
purpose  of  thine  own,  I  had  told  him  it  was  false.  And  now 
that  thou  dost  pretend  so  thyself,  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  speaking  the  truth.' 

'Noble  Crawfoi^,'  said  Orleans,  who  had  now  entirely 
recovered  from  his  swoon,  'you  are  too  like  in  character  to 
your  friend  Dunois  not  to  do  him  justice.  It  was  indeed  I 
that  dragged  him  hither,  most  unwillingly,  upon  an  enterprise 
of  hare-brained  passion,  suddenly  and  rashly  undertaken.  Look 
on  me  all  who  will,'  he  added,  rising  up  and  turning  to  the 
soldiery ;  '  I  am  Louis  of  Orleans,  willing  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  own  folly.  I  trust  the  King  will  limit  his  displeasure  to 
me,  as  is  but  just.  Meanwhile,  as  a  child  of  France  must  not 
give  up  his  sword  to  any  one — ^not  even  to  you,  brave  Crawford 
— fare  thee  well,  good  steel.' 

So  saying,  he  drew  his  sword  from  its  scabbard  and  flung 
it  into  the  lake.  It  went  through  the  air  like  a  stream  of 
lightning,  and  sunk  in  the  flashing  waters,  which  speedily 
closed  over  it.  All  remained  standing  in  irresolution  and 
astonishment,  so  high  was  the  rank,  and  so  much  esteemed 
was  the  character,  of  the  culprit ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  all 
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were  conscious  that  the  consequences  of  his  rash  enterprise, 
considering  the  views  which  the  King  had  upon  him,  were 
likely  to  end  in  his  utter  ruin. 

Dunois  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  it  was  in  the  chiding 
tone  of  an  offended  and  distrusted  friend :  '  So !  your  High- 
ness hath  judged  it  fit  to  cast  away  your  best  sword,  in  the 
same  morning  when  it  was  your  pleasure  to  fling  away  the 
King's  favour  and  to  slight  the  friendship  of  Dunois  ? ' 

'  My  dearest  kinsman,'  said  the  duke,  '  when  or  how  was  it 
in  my  purpose  to  slight  your  friendship,  by  telling  the  truth, 
when  it  was  due  to  your  safety  and  my  honour?' 

'What  had  you  to  do  wi^  my  safety,  my  most  princely 
cousin,  I  would  pray  to  know?'  answered  Dunois,  gruffly. 
'What,  in  God's  name,  was  it  to  you  if  I  had  a  mind  to  be 
hanged,  or  strangled,  or  flung  into  the  Loire,  or  poniarded,  or 
broke  on  the  wheel,  or  hung  up  alive  in  an  iron  cage,  or  buried 
alive  in  a  castle  fosse,  or  disposed  of  in  any  other  way  in  which 
it  might  please  King  Louis  to  get  rid  of  his  faithful  subjects 
You  need  not  wink  and  frown,  and  point  to  Tristan  I'Hermite ; 
I  see  the  scoundrel  as  well  as  you  do.  But  it  would  not 
have  stood  so  hard  with  me.  And  so  much  for  my  safety. 
And  then  for  your  own  honour — by  the  blush  of  St.  Mag- 
dalene, I  think  the  honour  would  have  been  to  have  missed 
this  morning's  work,  or  kept  it  out  of  sight.  Here  has  your 
Highness  got  yourself  unhorsed  by  a  wild  Scottish  boy.' 

'  Tut — ^tut ! '  said  Lord  Crawford ;  '  never  shame  his  High- 
ness for  that.  It  is  not  the  first  time  a  Scottish  boy  hath 
broke  a  good  lance.  I  am  glad  the  youth  hath  borne  him 
well.' 

'  I  will  say  nothing  to  the  contrary,'  said  Dunois ;  '  yet,  had 
your  lordship  come  something  later  than  you  did,  there  might 
have  been  a  vacancy  in  your  band  of  archers.' 

*  Ay — ay,'  answered  Lord  Crawford ;  *  I  can  read  your  hand- 
writing in  that  cleft  morion.  Some  one  take  it  from  the  lad, 
and  give  him  a  bonnet,  which,  with  its  steel  lining,  will  keep  his 
head  better  than  that  broken  loom.  And  let  me  tell  your  lord- 
ship, that  your  own  armour  of  proof  is  not  without  some  marks 
of  good  Scottish  handwriting.  But,  Dunois,  I  must  now  request 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  you  to  take  horse  and  accompany  me, 
as  I  have  power  and  oonmiission  to  convey  you  to  a  place 
different  from  that  which  my  good-will  might  assign  you.' 

'  May  I  not  speak  one  word,  my  Lord  of  Crawford,  to  yonder 
bir  ladies  ? '  said  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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'  Not  one  syllable/  answered  Lord  Crawford ;  '  I  am  too  much 
a  friend  of  your  Highness  to  permit  such  an  act  of  foUy.'  Then 
addressing  Quentin,  he  added,  'You,  young  man,  have  done 
your  duty.  Qo  on  to  obey  the  charge  with  which  you  are 
entrusted.' 

'Under  favour,  my  lord,'  said  Tristan,  with  his  usual 
brutaUty  of  manner,  '  the  youth  must  find  another  guide.  I 
cannot  do  without  Petit- Andr6  when  there  is  00  like  to  be 
business  on  hand  for  him/ 

'The  young  man,'  said  Petit-Andr6)  now  coming  forward, 
'  has  only  to  keep  the  path  which  lies  straight  before  him,  and 
it  wiU  conduct  him  to  a  place  where  he  will  find  the  man  who 
is  to  act  as  his  guide.  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  ducats  be 
absent  from  my  chief  this  day !  I  have  hanged  knights  and 
squires  many  a  one,  and  wealthy  echevins,  and  buigomasters 
to  boot — even  counts  and  marquisses  have  tasted  of  my  handy- 
work;  but,  a-humph '     He  looked  at  the  duke,  as  if  to 

intimate  that  he  would  haye  filled  up  the  blank  with  '  a  prince 
of  the  blood  1 '  '  Ho,  ho,  ho  I  Petit-Andr^  thou  wilt  be  i^ad  of 
in  chronicle ! ' 

'  Do  you  permit  your  ruffians  to  hold  such  language  in  such 
a  presence  1 '  said  Crawford,  looking  sternly  to  Tristan. 

'Why  do  you  not  correct  him  yourself,  my  lordf  said 
Tristan,  sullenly. 

'  Because  thy  hand  is  the  only  one  in  this  company  that 
can  beat  him  without  being  d^raded  by  such  an  action.' 

'  Then  rule  your  own  men,  my  lord,  and  I  will  be  answerable 
for  mine,'  said  the  proyost-marshal. 

Lord  Crawford  seemed  about  to  give  a  passionate  reply; 
but,  as  if  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  turned  his  back  ^ort 
upon  Tristan,  and  requesting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Dunois 
to  ride  one  on  either  hand  of  him,  he  made  a  signal  of  adieu  to 
the  ladies,  and  said  to  Quentin,  'God  bless  &ee,  my  child; 
thou  hast  begun  thy  seryice  yaliantly,  though  in  an  unhappy 
cause.'  He  was  about  to  go  off,  when  Quentin  could  hear 
Dunois  whisper  to  Crawford,  '  Do  you  carry  us  to  Plessis  f ' 

'  No^  my  unhappy  and  rash  friend,'  answered  Crawford,  with 
a  sigh,  '  to  Loches.' 

'  To  Loches ! '  The  name  of  a  castle,  or  rather  a  prison,  yet 
more  dreaded  than  Plessis  itself,  fell  like  a  death-toll  upon  the 
ear  of  the  young  Scotchman.  He  had  heard  it  described  as  a 
place  destined  to  the  workings  of  those  secret  acts  of  cruelty 
with  which  even  Louis  shamed  to  pollute  the  interior-  of  his 
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own  residenoe.  There  were  in  this  place  of  terror  dungeons 
under  dungeons,  some  of  them  unknown  even  to  the  keepers 
themselves — living  graves,  to  which  men  were  consigned  with 
little  hope  of  farther  employment  during  the  rest  of  their  life 
than  to  breathe  impure  air  and  feed  on  bread  and  water.  At 
this  formidable  castle  were  also  those  dreadful  places  of  con- 
finement called  '  cages,'  in  which  the  wretched  prisoner  could 
neither  stand  upright  nor  stretch  himself  at  length — an  inven- 
tion, it  is  said,  of  the  Cardinal  Balue."^  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  name  of  this  place  of  honors,  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  partlj  the  means  of  despatching  thither  two  such 
illustrious  victims,  struck  so  much  sadness  into  the  heart  of 
the  young  Scot  that  he  rode  for  some  time  with  his  head 
dejected,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  his  heart  filled  with 
the  most  painful  reflections. 

As  he  was  now  again  at  the  head  of  the  little  troop,  and 
pursuing  the  road  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  the 
Lady  Hameline  had  an  opportunity  to  say  to  him — 

'Methinks,  fair  sir,  you  regret  the  victory  which  your 
gallantry  has  attained  in  our  behalf  ? ' 

There  was  something  in  the  question  which  sounded  like 
irony,  but  Queutin  had  tact  enough  to  answer  simply  and  with 
sincerity — 

'I  can  regret  nothing  that  is  done  in  l^e  service  of  such 
ladies  as  you  are ;  but^  methinks,  had  it  consisted  with  your 
safety,  I  had  rather  have  fallen  by  the  sword  of  so  good  a 
soldier  as  Dunois  than  have  been  the  means  of  consigning  that 
renowned  knight  and  his  unhappy  chief,  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
to  yonder  fearful  dungeons.' 

'  It  1MM,  then,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,'  said  the  elder  lady, 
turning  to  her  niece.  '  I  thought  so,  even  at  the  distance  from 
which  we  beheld  the  fray.  Tou  see,  kinswoman,  what  we 
might  have  been,  had  this  sly  and  avaricious  monarch  per- 
mitted us  to  be  seen  at  his  court.  The  first  prince  of  the  blood 
of  France,  and  the  valiant  Dimois,  whose  name  is  known  as 
wide  as  that][of  his  heroic  father !  This  young  gentleman  did 
his  devoir  bravely  and  well ;  but  methinks  'tis  pity  that  he 
did  not  succumb  with  honour,  since  his  ill-advised  gallantry  has 
stood  betwixt  us  and  these  princely  rescuers.' 

The  Countess  Isabelle  replied  in  a  firm  and  almost  a  dis- 
pleased tone,  with  an  energy,  in  short,  which  Quentin  had  not 
yet  observed  her  use. 

*  .Who  himietf  twiantod  one  of  tboM  deof  for  mora  tban  davan  ywn. 
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*  Madam,'  she  said,  '  but  that  I  know  you  jesty  I  would  say 
your  speech  is  ungrateful  to  our  brave  defender,  to  whom  we 
owe  more,  perhaps,  than  you  are  aware  of.  Had  these  gentle- 
men succeeded  so  far  in  their  rash  enterprise  as  to  have  defeated 
our  escort,  is  it  not  still  evident  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Royal  Guard,  we  must  have  shared  their  captivity  f  For  my 
own  part,  I  give  tears,  and  will  soon  bestow  masses,  on  the 
brave  man  who  has  fallen,  and  I  trust,'  she  continued,  more 
timidly,  *  that  he  who  lives  will  accept  my  grateful  thanks.' 

As  Quentin  turned  his  face  towaids  her,  to  return  the  fitting 
acknowledgments,  she  saw  the  blood  which  streamed  down  <m 
one  side  of  his  face,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deep  feding, 
'  Holy  Virgin,  he  is  wounded !  he  bleeds !  Dismount,  sir,  and 
let  your  wound  be  bound  up.' 

In  spite  of  all  that  Durward  could  say  of  the  slightness  of 
his  hurt,  he  was  compelled  to  dismount,  and  to  seat  himself  on 
a  bank  and  unhelmet  himself,  while  the  Ladies  of  Oroye,  who, 
according  to  a  fashion  not  as  yet  antiquated,  pretended  to  some 
knowledge  of  leechcraft,  washed  the  wound,  stanched  the  blood, 
and  bound  it  with  the  kerchief  of  the  younger  countess,  in 
order  to  exclude  the  air,  for  so  their  practice  prescribed. 

In  modem  times,  gallants  seldom  or  never  take  wounds  for 
ladies'  sake,  and  damsels  on  their  side  never  meddle  with  the 
cure  of  woimds.  Each  has  a  danger  the  less.  That  which  the 
men  escape  wiU  be  generally  acknowledged ;  but  the  peril  of 
dressing  such  a  slight  wound  as  that  of  Quentin's,  which  in- 
volved nothing  formidable  or  dangerous,  was  perhaps  as  real 
in  its  way  as  the  risk  of  encountering  it. 

We  have  already  said  the  patient  was  eminently  handsome ; 
and  the  removal  of  his  helmet,  or,  more  properly,  of  his  morion, 
had  suffered  his  fair  locks  to  escape  in  profusion  around  a 
countenance  in  which  the  hilarity  of  youth  was  qualified  by  a 
blush  of  modesty  at  once  and  pleasure.  And  then  the  feelings 
of  the  younger  countess,  when  compelled  to  hold  the  kerchief 
to  the  wound,  while  her  aunt  sought  in  their  baggage  for  some 
vulnerary  remedy,  were  mingled  at  once  with  a  sense  of  delicacy 
and  embarrassment — a  thrill  of  pity  for  the  patient  and  of 
gratitude  for  his  services,  which  exaggerated,  in  her  eyes,  his 
good  mien  and  handsome  features.  In  short,  this  incident 
seemed  intended  by  Fate  to  complete  the  mysterious  communi- 
cation which  she  had,  by  many  petty  and  apparently  accidental 
circumstances,  established  betwixt  two  persons  who,  though  far 
different  in  rank  and  fortune,  strongly  resembled  each  other  in 
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yoath,  beauty,  and  the  romantic  tenderness  of  an  affectionate 
disposition.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  from  this  moment 
the  thoughts  of  the  Countess  Isabelle,  already  so  familiar  to 
his  imagination,  should  become  paramount  in  Quentin's  bosom, 
nor  that,  if  the  maiden's  feelings  were  of  a  less  decided  character, 
at  least  so  far  as  known  to  herself,  she  should  think  of  her 
young  defender,  to  whom  she  had  just  rendered  a  service  so 
interesting,  with  more  emotion  than  of  any  of  the  whole  band 
of  high-bom  nobles  who  had  for  two  years  past  besieged  her 
with  their  adoration.  Above  all,  when  the  thought  of  Campo- 
basso,  the  unworthy  favourite  of  Duke  Charles,  with  his  hypo- 
critical mien,  his  base,  treacherous  spirit,  his  wry  neck,  and 
his  squint,  occurred  to  her,  his  portrait  was  more  disgustingly 
hideous  than  ever,  and  deeply  did  she  resolve  no  tyranny 
should  make  her  enter  into  so  hateful  a  union. 

In  the  meantime,  whether  the  good  Lady  Hameline  of  Croye 
understobd  and  admired  masculine  beauty  as  much  as  when 
she  was  fifteen  years  younger  (for  the  good  countess  was  at 
least  thirty-five,  if  the  records  of  that  noble  house  speak  the 
truth),  or  whether  she  thought  she  had  done  their  young  pro- 
tector less  justice  than  she  ought,  in  the  first  view  which  she 
had  taken  of  his  services,  it  is  certain  that  he  began  to  find 
favour  in  her  eyes. 

*  My  niece,'  she  said,  *  has  bestowed  on  you  a  kerchief  for 
the  binding  of  your  wound ;  I  will  give  you  one  to  grace  your 
gallantry,  and  to  encourage  you  in  your  farther  progress  in 
chivalry.' 

So  saying,  she  gave  him  a  richly  embroidered  kerchief  of 
blue  and  silver,  and  pointing  to  the  housing  of  her  palfrey  and 
the  plumes  in  her  riding-cap,  desired  him  to  observe  that  the 
colours  were  the  same. 

The  fashion  of  the  time  prescribed  one  absolute  mode  of 
receiving  such  a  favour,  which  Quentin  followed  accordingly, 
by  tying  the  napkin  round  his  arm ;  yet  his  manner  of  acknow- 
ledgment had  more  of  awkwardness  and  less  of  gallantry  in 
it  than  perhaps  it  might  have  had  at  another  time  and  in 
another  presence ;  for  Uiough  the  wearing  of  a  lady's  favour, 
given  in  such  a  manner,  was  merely  matter  of  general  com- 
pliment, he  would  much  rather  have  preferred  the  right  of 
displaying  on  his  arm  that  which  bound  the  wound  inflicted  by 
the  sword  of  Dunois. 

Meantime,  they  continued  their  pilgrimage,  Quentin  now 
riding  abreast  of  the  ladies,  into  whose  society  he  seemed  to 
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be  taoitly  adopted.  He  did  not  speak  much,  however,  being 
filled  by  the  aUent  oonsciouaneas  of  happiness,  which  is  afraid 
of  giving  too  strong  vent  to  its  feelings.  The  CSounteas  Isabelle 
spoke  still  less,  so  that  the  conversation  was  chiefly  carried  on 
by  the  Lady  Hameline,  who  showed  no  inclination  to  let  it 
drop ;  for,  to  initiate  the  young  archer,  as  she  said,  into  the 
principles  and  practice  of  chivalry,  she  detailed  to  him,  at  full 
length,  the  passage  of  arms  at  Haflinghem,  where  she  had  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  among  the  victors. 

Not  much  interested,  1  am  sonry  to  say,  in  the  description 
of  this  splendid  scene,  or  in  the  heraldic  bee^gs  of  the  different 
Flemish  and  German  knights,  which  the  lady  blazoned  with 
pitiless  accuracy,  Quentin  began  to  entertain  some  alarm  lest 
he  should  have  passed  the  place  where  his  guide  was  to  join 
him — a  most  serious  disaster,  and  from  which,  should  it  really 
have  taken  place,  the  very  worst  consequences  were  to  be 
apprehended. 

While  he  hesitated  whether  it  would  be  better  to  send  back 
one  of  his  followers  to  see  whether  this  might  not  be  the  case, 
he  heard  the  blast  of  a  horn,  and  looking  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  sound  came,  beheld  a  horseman  riding  very  fast 
towards  them.  The  low  size  and  wild,  shaggy,  untrained  state 
of  the  animal  reminded  Quentin  of  the  mountain  breed  of 
horses  in  his  own  country;  but  this  was  much  more  finely 
limbed,  and,  with  the  same  appearance  of  hardiness,  was  more 
rapid  in  its  movements.  The  head  particularly,  which  in  the 
Scottish  pony  is  often  lumpish  and  heavy,  was  smaU  and  well 
placed  in  the  neck  of  this  animal,  with  thin  jaws,  full  sparkling 
eyes,  and  expanded  nostrils. 

The  rider  was  even  more  singular  in  his  appearance  than  the 
horse  which  he  rode,  though  that  was  extremely  unlike  the 
horses  of  France.  Although  he  managed  his  palfrey  with  great 
dexterity,  he  sat  with  his  feet  in  broad  stirrups,  something 
resembling  shovels,  so  short  in  the  leathers  that  his  knees 
were  wellnigh  as  high  as  the  pommel  of  his  saddle.  His  dress 
was  a  red  turban  of  small  size,  in  which  he  wore  a  sullied  plume^ 
secured  by  a  clasp  of  silver ;  his  timic,  which  was  shaped  like 
those  of  the  Estradiots — a  sort  of  troops  whom  the  Venetians  at 
that  time  levied  in  the  provinces  on  the  eastern  side  of  their 
gulf — ^was  green  in  colour  and  tawdrily  laced  with  gold;  he 
wore  very  wide  drawers  or  trowsers  of  white,  though  none  of 
the  cleanest,  which  gathered  beneath  the  knee,  and  his  swarthy 
legs  were  quite  bare,  unless  for  the  complicated  laces  which 
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bound  a  pair  of  sandals  on  hia  feet ;  he  had  no  Bpurs,  the  edge 
of  his  large  stirrapfl  being  so  sharp  as  to  serve  to  goad  the 
horse  in  a  yery  severe  nuinner.  In  a  crimson  sash  this  singular 
horseman  wore  a  dagger  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  a 
short  crooked  Moorish  sword ;  and  by  a  tarnished  baldric  over 
the  shoulder  hung  the  horn  which  announced  his  approach. 
He  had  a  swarthy  and  sunburnt  visage,  with  a  thin  beard, 
and  piercing  dark  eyes,  a  well-formed  mouth  and  nose,  and 
other  features  which  might  have  been  pronounced  handsome, 
but  for  the  black  elf-locks  which  hung  around  his  face,  and 
the  air  of  wildness  and  emaciation,  which  rather  seemed  to 
indicate  a  savage  tdian  a  civilised  man. 

'He  also  is  a  Bohemian!'  said  the  ladies  to  each  other. 
'Holy  Maiy,  will  the  King  again  place  confidence  in  these 
outcasts?' 

'I  will  question  the  man,  if  it  be  your  pleasure,'  said 
Quentin,  'and  assure  myself  of  his  fidelity  as  I  best  may.' 

Durward,  as  well  as  the  Ladies  of  Croye,  had  recognised  in 
this  man's  dress  and  appearance  the  habit  and  the  manners  of 
those  vagrants  with  whom  he  had  nearly  been  confounded  by 
the  hasty  proceedings  of  Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit-Andr^  and 
he,  too,  entertained  very  natural  apprehensions  concerning  the 
liak  of  reposing  trust  in  one  of  that  vagrant  race. 

'  Art  thou  come  hither  to  seek  us  9 '  was  his  first  question. 

The  stranger  nodded. 

'  And  for  what  purpose  V 

'To  guide  you  to  the  palace  of  him  of  Liege.' 

'  Of  the  bishop  r 

The  Bohemian  again  nodded. 

'What  token  canst  thou  give  me  that  we  should  yield 
credence  to  thee?' 

'Even  the  old  rhyme^  and  no  other,'  answered  the  Bo- 
hemiai^— 

*  The  page  slew  the  boar, 
The  peer  had  the  gloiro.' 

'A  true  token,'  said  Quentin.  'Lead  on,  good  fellow;  I 
will  speak  further  with  thee  presently.'  Then  falling  back  to 
the  laidies,  he  said,  '  I  am  convinced  this  man  is  the  guide  we 
are  to  expect,  for  he  hath  brought  me  a  password  known,  I 
think,  but  to  the  King  and  me.  But  I  will  discourse  with 
him  further,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far  he  is  to  be 
trusted.' 

XVI  12 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THB  VAORAVT 

I  am  as  free  m  Nature  first  made  man, 
Ere  the  base  laws  of  seryitade  began, 
When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran. 

The  Conqueai  (^Oranada, 

While  Quentin  held  the  brief  oommunication  with  ihe  ladies 
necessazy  to  assure  them  that  this  extraordinary  addition  to 
their  party  was  the  guide  whom  they  were  to  expect  on  the 
King's  part^  he  noticed,  for  he  was  as  alert  in  observing  the 
motions  of  the  stranger  as  the  Bohemian  could  be  on  his  part^ 
that  the  man  not  only  turned  his  head  as  far  back  as  he  could 
to  peer  at  them,  but  that,  with  a  singular  sort  of  agility  more 
resembling  that  of  a  monkey  than  of  a  man,  he  had  screwed 
his  whole  person  around  on  the  saddle,  so  as  to  sit  almost  side- 
long upon  the  horse,  for  the  conyenience,  as  it  seemed,  of 
watching  them  more  attentively. 

Not  greatly  pleased  with  this  manoduvre,  Quentin  rode  up 
to  the  Bohemian,  and  said  to  him,  as  he  suddenly  assumed  his 
proper  position  on  the  horse,  *  Methinks,  friend,  you  will  prove 
but  a  blind  guide  if  you  look  at  the  tail  of  your  horse  rather 
than  his  ears.' 

'And  if  I  were  actually  blind,'  answered  the  Bohemian,  'I 
could  not  the  less  guide  you  through  any  county  in  this  realm 
of  France  or  in  those  adjoining  to  it' 

'  Yet  you  are  no  Frenchman  bom,'  said  the  Scot. 

'I  am  not,'  answered  the  guide. 

'  What  countryman,  then,  are  you ) '  demanded  Quentin. 

'  I  am  of  no  country,'  answered  the  guide. 

*  How  !  of  no  country  ? '  repeated  the  Scot. 

'No,'  answered  the  Bohemian,  'of  none.  I  am  a  Zingaro,  a 
Bohemian,  an  Egyptian,  or  whatever  the  Europeans,  in  their 
different  languages,  may  choose  to  call  our  people ;  but  I  have 
no  country.' 
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*  Are  you  a  Christian  ? '  asked  the  Scotohman. 

The  Bohemian  shook  his  head.  I  [ 

'Dogl'  said  Quentin,  for  there  was  UtUe  toleration  in  the  spirit  ,  ,] 
of  Catholicism  in  those  days,  'dost  thou  worship  Mahound?'  t  I 

'  No,'  was  the  indifferent  and  concise  answer  of  the  guide, 
who  neither  seemed  offended  or  surprised  at  the  young  man's 
violence  of  manner. 

'  Are  you  a  pagan,  then,  or  what  are  you  1 ' 

'  I  have  no  religion,'  *  answered  the  Bohemian. 

Durward  started  back ;  for,  though  he  had  heard  of  Saracens 
and  idolaters,  it  had  neyer  entered  into  his  ideas  or  belief  that 
any  body  of  men  could  exist  who  practised  no  mode  of  worship 
whatever.  He  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  to  ask  his 
guide  where  he  usually  dwelt. 

'  Wherever  I  chance  to  be  for  the  time,'  replied  the  Bohemian. 

*  I  have  no  home.' 

*  How  do  you  guard  your  property  t ' 

'  Excepting  the  clothes  which  I  wear  and  the  hone  I  ride 
on,  I  have  no  property.* 

'Yet  you  dress  gaily  and  ride  gallantly,'  said  Durward. 

*  What  are  your  means  of  subsistence  1 ' 

'I  eat  when  I  am  hungry,  drink  when  I  am  thirsty,  and 
have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  chance  throws  in  my 
way,'  replied  the  vagabond. 

*  Under  whose  laws  do  you  live  ? ' 

*  I  acknowledge  obedience  to  none,  but  as  it  suits  my  pleasure 
or  my  necessities,'  said  the  Bohemian. 

'  Who  is  your  leader,  and  commands  you  ? ' 

'  The  father  of  our  tribe,  if  I  choose  to  obey  him,'  said  the 
guide ;  *  otherwise  I  have  no  commander.' 

'Tou  are  then,'  said  the  wondering  querist,  'destitute  of  all 
that  other  men  are  combined  by :  you  have  no  law,  no  leader, 
no  settled  means  of  subsistence,  no  house  or  home.  You  have, 
may  Heaven  compassionate  you,  no  country ;  and,  may  Heaven  1 
enlighten  and  forgive  you,  you  have  no  God !  What  is  it  that 
remains  to  you,  deprived  of  government,  domestic  happiness, 
and  religion  r 

'  I  have  liberty,'  said  the  Bohemian.  '  I  crouch  to  no  one — 
obey  no  one— respect  no  one.  I  go  where  I  will — live  as  I  can 
— and  die  when  my  day  comes.' 

'  But  you  are  subject  to  instant  execution,  at  the  pleasure 
oftfaejudget' 

*  See  BellstoP  of  the  BohemtonB.    Note  96. 
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<  Be  it  BO,'  returned  the  BohemiaD ;  *  I  can  bat  die  so  much 
the  sooner.' 

'And  to  impriaonment  also,'  said  l^e  Soot;  'and  where  than 
is  your  boasted  freedom  t ' 

'  In  my  thoughts,'  said  the  Bohemian,  'which  no  chains  can 
bind;  while  yours,  eyen  when  your  limbs  are  free,  remain 
fettered  by  your  laws  and  your  superstitions,  your  dreams  of 
local  attachment  and  your  fantastic  yisMMis  of  civil  policy. 
Such  as  I  are  free  in  spirit  when  our  lunbs  are  chained.  Ton 
are  imprisoned  in  mind,  even  when  your  limbs  are  most  at 
freedom.' 

'Tet  the  freedom  of  your  thoughts,'  said  the  Soot,  'relieves 
not  the  pressure  of  the  gyves  on  your  limbs.' 

'For  a  brief  time  d^t  may  be  endured,'  answered  the 
vagrant;  'and  if  within  that  period  I  cannot  extricate  myself, 
and  fail  of  relief  from  my  comrades,  I  can  always  die^  and  death 
is  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  alL' 

There  was  a  deep  pause  of  some  duration,  which  Quentin  at 
length  broke  by  resuming  his  queries. 

'Yours  is  a  wandering  race,  unknown  to  the  nations  of 
Europe.    Whence  do  they  derive  their  orig^ ! ' 

'  I  may  not  tell  you,'  answered  the  Bohemian. 

'  When  will  they  relieve  this  kingdom  from  llieir  presence, 
and  return  to  the  land  from  whence  they  came  Y'  said  the  Scot. 

'  When  the  day  of  their  pilgrimage  shall  be  accomplished,' 
replied  his  vagrant  guide. 

'  Are  you  not  sprung  from  those  tribes  of  Israel  which  were 
carried  into  captivity  beyond  the  great  river  Euphrates?'  said 
Quentin,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  lore  which  had  been  taught 
him  at  Aberbrothock. 

'Had  we  been  so,' answered  the  Bohemian,  'we  had  followed 
their  faith  and  practised  their  rites.' 

'  What  is  thine  own  name  9 '  said  Durward. 

'  My  proper  name  is  only  known  to  my  brethren.  The  men 
beyond  our  tents  call  me  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  that  is,  Hay- 
raddin  the  African  Moor.' 

'  Thou  speakest  too  well  for  one  who  hath  lived  always  in 
thy  filthy  horde,'  said  the  Scot 

'  I  have  learned  some  of  the  knowledge  of  this  land,'  said 
Hayraddin.  '  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  our  tribe  was  chased 
by  the  hunters  after  human  flesh.  An  arrow  went  through  my 
mother's  head,  and  she  died.  I  was  entangled  in  the  blanket 
on  her  shoulders,  and  was  taken  by  the  pursuers.     A  priest 
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begged  me  from  the  provost's  archers,  and  trained  me  up  in 
Frankish  leammg  for  two  or  three  years,' 

'  How  came  you  to  part  with  him  ? '  demanded  Durwaid. 

'I  stole  money  from  him — even  the  god  which  he  wor- 
shipped/ answered  Hayraddin,  with  perfect  composure;  'he 
detected  me,  and  beat  me ;  I  stabbed  him  with  my  knife,  fled 
to  the  woods,  and  was  again  united  to  my  people.' 

*  Wretch !'  said  Durward,  'did  you  murder  your  benefactor?' 

'  What  had  he  to  do  to  burden  me  with  his  benefits )  The 
Zingaro  boy  was  no  house-bred  cur,  to  dog  the  heels  of  his 
master,  and  crouch  beneath  his  blows,  for  scraps  of  food.  He 
was  the  imprisoned  wolf-whelp^  which  at  the  first  opportunity 
broke  his  chain,  rended  his  master,  and  returned  to  las  wilder- 
ness.' 

There  was  another  pause,  when  the  young  Scot,  with  a  view 
of  still  farther  investigating  the  character  and  purpose  of  this 
suspicious  guide,  asked  Hayraddin,  '  Whether  it  was  not  true 
that  his  people,  amid  their  ignorance,  pretended  to  a  know- 
ledge of  futurity  which  was  not  given  to  the  sages,  philo- 
sophers, and  divines  of  more  polished  society  1 ' 

'  We  pretend  to  it,'  said  Hayraddin,  '  and  it  is  with  justice.' 

'  How  can  it  be  that  so  high  a  gift  is  bestowed  on  so  abject 
a  race)'  said  Quentin. 

'Can  I  tell  youf  answered  Hayraddin.  'Yes,  I  may 
indeed ;  but  it  is  when  you  shall  explain  to  me  why  the  dog 
can  trace  the  footsteps  ot  a  man,  while  man,  the  nobler  animal, 
hath  not  power  to  trace  those  of  the  dog.  These  powers,  which 
seem  to  you  so  wonderful,  are  instinctive  in  our  race.  From 
the  lines  on  the  face  and  on  the  hand  we  can  tell  the  future 
fate  of  those  who  consult  ua^  even  as  surely  as  you  know  from 
the  blossom  of  the  tree  in  spring  what  fruit  it  will  bear  in  the 
harvest.' 

'  I  doubt  of  your  knowledge,  and  defy  you  to  the  proof.' 

'Defy  me  not^  sir  squire,'  sud  Hayraddin  Maugrabin.  'I 
can  tell  you  that,  say  what  you  wUl  of  your  rdigion,  the 
goddess  whom  you  worship  rides  in  this  company.' 

'Peace I'  said  Quentin,  in  astonishment:  'on  thy  life^  not 
a  word  farther,  but  in  answer  to  what  I  ask  thee.  Canst  thou 
be  faithful  r 

'I  can;  all  men  can,'  said  the  Bohemian. 

'But  foiU  thou  be  faithfulf 

'Wouldst  thou  believe  me  the  more  should  I  swear  itf 
answered  Maugrabin,  with  a  sneer. 
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'  Thy  life  is  in  my  hand/  said  the  young  Soot 

'Stnke,  and  see  whetiber  I  fear  to  die,'  answered  the 
Bohemian. 

'Will  money  render  thee  a  trusty  guide t'  demanded 
Durward. 

'  If  I  be  not  such  without  it,  no^'  replied  the  heathen. 

'  Then  what  wiU  bind  thee  f '  asked  the  Scot. 

'  Kindness,'  replied  the  Bohemian. 

'  Shall  I  swear  to  show  thee  such,  if  thou  art  true  guide  to 
us  on  this  pilgrimage  t ' 

'No,'  replied  Hayraddin,  'it  were  extravagant  waste  of  a 
commodity  so  rare.     To  thee  I  am  bound  already.' 

'  How ! '  exclaimed  Durward,  more  surprised  than  ever. 

'Remember  the  chestnut-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher. 
The  victim  whose  body  thou  didst  cut  down  was  my  brother, 
Zamet,  the  Maugrabin.' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Quentin,  '  I  find  you  in  correspondence  with 
those  very  officers  by  whom  your  brother  was  done  to  death ; 
for  it  was  one  of  them  who  directed  me  where  to  meet  with  you 
— the  same,  doubtless,  who  procured  yonder  ladies  your  services 
as  a  guide.' 

'  What  can  we  do  1 '  answered  Hayraddin,  gloomUy.  '  These 
men  deal  with  us  as  the  sheep-dogs  do  with  the  flock :  they 
protect  us  for  a  while,  drive  us  hither  and  thither  at  their 
pleasure,  and  always  end  by  guiding  us  to  the  shambles.' 

Quentin  had  afterwards  occasion  to  learn  that  the  Bohemian 
spoke  truth  in  this  particular,  and  that  the  provost-guard, 
employed  to  suppress  the  vagabond  bands  by  which  the  kingdom 
was  infested,  entertained  correspondence  among  them,  and  for- 
bore, for  a  certain  time,  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  which  always 
at  last  ended  in  conducting  their  allies  to  the  gallows.  This  is 
a  sort  of  political  relation  between  thief  and  officer,  for  the 
profitable  exercise  of  their  mutual  professions,  which  has  sub- 
sisted in  all  countries,  and  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  our 
own. 

Durward,  parting  from  the  guide,  fell  back  to  the  rest  of  the 
retinue,  very  little  satisfied  with  the  character  of  Hayraddin, 
and  entertaining  little  confidence  in  the  professions  of  grati- 
tude which  he  had  personally  made  to  him.  He  proceeded  to 
sound  the  other  two  men  who  had  been  assigned  him  for 
attendants,  and  he  was  concerned  to  find  them  stupid,  and  as 
unfit  to  assist  him  with  counsel  as  in  the  rencounter  they  had 
shown  themselves  reluctant  to  use  their  weapons. 
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*  It  is  all  the  better^'  said  Quentiii  to  hixnaelf,  his  spirit 
rising  with  l^e  apprehended  diflEiculties  of  his  situation ;  '  that 
lovely  young  lady  shall  owe  all  to  me.  What  one  hand — ay, 
and  one  head— can  do,  methinks  I  can  bddly  count  upon.  I 
have  seen  my  father's  house  on  fire,  and  him  and  my  brothers  l^' 
lying  dead  amongst  the  flames.  I  gave  not  an  inch  back,  but 
fought  it  out  to  the  last.  Now  I  am  two  years  older,  and  have 
the  best  and  fairest  cause  to  bear  me  well  that  ever  kindled 
mettle  within  a  brave  man's  bosom.' 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  the  attention  and  activity  which 
Quentin  bestowed  during  the  journey  had  in  it  something  that 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  ubiquity.  His  principal  and  most 
favourite  post  was  of  course  by  the  side  of  the  ladies,  who, 
sensible  of  his  extreme  attention  to  their  safety,  b^an  to 
converse  with  him  in  almost  the  tone  of  familiar  friendship,  and 
appeared  to  take  great  pleasure  in  the  naivety  yet  shrewdness, 
of  his  conversation.  But  Quentin  did  not  su£fer  the  fascination 
of  this  intercourse  to  interfere  with  the  vigilant  discharge  of 
his  duty. 

If  he  was  often  by  the  side  of  the  countesses,  labouring  to 
describe  to  the  natives  of  a  level  country  the  Grampian  Moun- 
tains, and,  above  all,  the  beauties  of  Glen  Houlakin,  he  was 
as  often  riding  with  Hayraddin  in  the  front  of  the  cavalcade, 
questioning  him  about  the  road  and  the  resting-places,  and 
recording  his  answers  in  his  mind,  to  ascertain  whether  upon 
cross-examination  he  could  discover  anything  like  meditated 
treachery.  As  often  again  he  was  in  the  rear,  endeavouring  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  the  two  horsemen,  by  kind  words, 
gifts,  and  promises  of  additional  recompense  when  their  task 
diould  be  accomplished. 

In  this  way  they  travelled  for  more  than  a  week,  through 
bye-paths  and  unfrequented  districts,  and  by  circuitous  routes, 
in  order  to  avoid  lai^e  towns.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred, 
though  they  now  and  then  met  strolling  gangs  of  Bohemians, 
who  respected  them  as  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  tribe ; 
straggling  soldiers,  or  perhaps  banditti,  who  deemed  their 
party  too  strong  to  be  attacked;  or  parties  of  the  Mar6- 
chauss^,  as  they  would  now  be  termed,  whom  Louis,  who 
searched  the  wounds  of  the  land  with  steel  and  cautery, 
employed  to  suppress  the  disorderly  bands  which  infested  the 
interior.  These  last  suffered  them  to  pursue  their  way  un- 
molested, by  virtue  of  a  password  with  which  Quentin  had 
been  furnished  for  that  purpose  by  the  King  himself. 
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Their  resting-plaoeB  were  ohiefly  the  monasterieB,  moBt  of 
which  were  obliged  by  the  rules  of  their  foundatioQ  to  receiye 
pilgrims,  under  which  character  the  ladies  trayelled,  with 
hospitality,  and  without  any  troublesome  inquiries  into  their 
rank  and  character,  which  most  persons  of  distinction  were 
desirous  of  concealing  while  in  the  disohaige  of  their  vows. 
The  pretence  of  weariness  was  usually  employed  by  the 
Countesses  of  Groye  as  an  excuse  for  instantly  retiring  to  resti 
and  Quentin,  as  their  major  *domo^  arranged  all  that  was 
neoenaiy  betwixt  them  and  their  entertainen  with  a  .hrewd- 
ness  which  saved  them  all  trouble,  and  an  alacrity  that  failed 
not  to  excite  a  corresponding  degree  of  good-will  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  thus  sedulously  attended  to. 

One  circumstance  gave  Quentin  peculiar  trouble,  which  was 
the  character  and  nation  of  his  guide,  who,  as  a  heathen  and 
an  infidel  vagabond,  addicted,  besides,  to  occult  arts  (the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe),  was  often  looked  upon  as  a  very  im- 
proper guest  for  the  holy  resting-places  at  which  the  com- 
pany usually  halted,  and  was  not  in  consequence  admitted 
within  even  the  outer  circuit  of  their  walls  save  with  extreme 
reluctance.  This  was  very  embarrassing ;  for,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  good  humour  a  man  who  was 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  their  expedition ;  and  on  the  other, 
Quentin  deemed  it  indispensable  to  maintain  a  vigilant  though 
secret  watch  on  Hayraddin's  conduct^  in  order  that^  as  hr 
as  might  be,  he  should  hold  no  communication  with  any  one 
without  being  observed.  This,  of  course,  was  impossible  if 
the  Bohemian  was  lodged  without  the  precincts  of  the  con- 
vent at  which  they  stopped,  and  Durward  could  not  help 
thinking  that  Haymddin  was  desirous  of  bringing  about  this 
latter  arrangement,  for,  instead  of  keeping  himself  still  and 
quiet  in  the  quarters  allotted  to  him,  lus  conversation,  tricks, 
and  songs  were  at  the  same  time  so  entertaining  to  the 
novices  and  younger  brethren  and  so  unedifying  in  the  opinion 
of  the  seniors  of  the  fraternity,  that,  in  more  cases  than  one, 
it  required  all  the  authority,  supported  by  threats,  which 
Quentin  could  exert  over  him  to  restrain  his  irreverent  and  un- 
timeous  jocularity,  and  all  the  interest  he  could  make  with  the 
superiors  to  prevent  the  heathen  hound  from  being  thrust 
out  of  doors.  He  succeeded,  however,  by  the  adroit  manner 
in  which  he  apologised  for  the  acts  of  indecorum  committed 
by  their  attendant,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  hinted  the 
hope  of  his  being  brought  to  a  better  sense  of  principles  and 
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behaviour  by  the  neighbourhood  of  holy  relics,  oonBeciated 
buildings,  and,  above  idl,  of  men  dedicated  to  religion. 

But  upon  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day  of  their  journey,  after 
they  had  entered  Flanders  and  were  approaching  the  town 
of  Namur,  all  the  efiforts  of  Quentin  became  inadequate  to 
suppress  the  consequences  of  the  scandal  given  by  his  heathen 
guide.  The  scene  was  a  Franciscan  convent^  and  of  a  strict 
and  reformed  order,  and  the  prior  a  man  who  afterwards 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  After  rather  more  than  the 
usual  scruples,  which  were  indeed  in  such  a  case  to  be  ex- 
pected, had  been  surmounted,  the  obnoxious  Bohemian  at 
length  obtained  quarters  in  an  outhouse  inhabited  by  a  lay 
brother  who  acted  as  gardener.  The  ladies  retired  to  their 
apartment,  as  usual,  and  the  prior,  who  chanced  to  have  some 
distant  alliances  and  friends  in  Scotland,  and  who  was  fond 
of  hearing  foreigners  tell  of  their  native  countries,  invited 
Quentin,  with  whose  mien  and  conduct  he  seemed  much 
pleased,  to  a  slight  monastic  refection  in  his  own  cell.  Find- 
ing the  father  a  man  of  intelligence,  Quentin  did  not  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  affiors  in  the  country  of  Liege,  of  which,  during  the  last 
two  days  of  their  journey,  he  had  heard  such  reports  as  made 
him  very  apprehensive  for  the  security  of  his  chaige  during 
the  remainder  of  their  route,  nay,  even  of  the  bishop's  power 
to  protect  them  when  they  should  be  safely  conducted  to  his 
residence.     The  replies  of  the  prior  were  not  very  consolatory. 

He  said  that  *  The  people  of  Liege  were  wealthy  buighers 
who,  like  Jeshurun  of  old,  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked;  that 
they  were  uplifted  in  heart  because  of  their  wealth  and  their 
privileges;  that  they  had  divers  disputes  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  their  liege  lord,  upon  the  subject  of  imposts  and 
immimities;  and  that  they  had  repeatedly  broken  out  into 
open  mutiny,  whereat  the  Duke  was  so  much  incensed,  as 
being  a  man  of  a  hot  and  fiery  nature,  that  he  had  sworn 
by  St.  Geoige,  on  the  next  provocation,  he  would  make  the 
city  of  Liege  like  to  the  desolation  of  Babylon  and  the  down- 
fall of  Tyre,  a  hissing  and  a  reproach  to  the  whole  territory 
of  Flanders.' 

'  And  he  is  a  prince,  by  all  report,  likely  to  keep  such  a 
vow,'  said  Quentin,  '  so  the  men  of  Liege  will  probably  beware 
how  they  give  him  occasion.' 

'It  were  to  be  so  hoped,'  said  the  prior;  'and  such  are 
the  prayers  of  the  godly  in  the  land,  who  would  not  that  the 
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blood  of  the  citusens  were  poured  forth  like  water,  and  that 
thej  should  periah,  even  as  utter  castawayB,  ere  they  make 
their  peace  with  Heayen.  Also  the  good  bishop  labours  night 
and  day  to  preserve  peaoe,  as  well  beoometh  a  servant  of  the 
altar;  for  it  is  written  in  Holy  Scripture,  Beati  pacifld. 
But '  here  the  good  prior  stopped  with  a  deep  sigh. 

Quentin  modestly  urged  the  great  importance  of  which  it 
was  to  the  ladies  whom  he  attended  to  have  some  assured  in- 
formation  respecting  the  internal  state  of  the  country,  and 
what  an  act  of  Christian  charity  it  would  be  if  the  worthy  and 
reverend  father  would  enlighten  them  upon  that  subject. 

'  It  is  one,'  said  the  prior,  '  on  which  no  man  speaks  with 
willingness ;  for  those  who  speak  evil  of  the  powerful,  etiam  in 
cvhicuioj  may  find  that  a  winged  thing  shall  carry  the  matter  to 
his  ears.  Nevertheless,  to  render  you,  who  seem  an  ingenuous 
youth,  and  your  ladies,  who  are  devout  votaresses  accomplishing 
a  holy  pilgrimage,  the  little  service  that  is  in  my  power,  I  will 
be  plain  with  you.' 

He  then  looked  cautiously  round,  and  lowered  his  voice,  as 
if  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

'  The  people  of  Liege,'  he  said,  'are  privily  instigated  to  their 
frequent  mutinies  by  m&a  of  Belial,  who  pretend,  but,  as  I  hope, 
falsely,  to  have  commission  to  that  efOsct  from  our  Most  Chris- 
tian King,  whom,  however,  I  hold  to  deserve  that  term  better 
than  were  consistent  with  his  thus  disturbing  the  peace  of  a 
neighbouring  state.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  his  name  is  freely  used  by 
those  who  uphold  and  inflame  the  discontents  at  Liege.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  the  land  a  nobleman  of  good  descent  and  fame 
in  warlike  affiiirs,  but  otherwise,  so  to  speak,  lapii  offendonis 
et  petra  scandcUi — a  stumbling-block  of  offence  to  the  countries 
of  Burgundy  and  Flanders.     His  name  is  William  de  la  Marck.' 

'Cedled  William  with  the  Beard,'  said  the  young  Soot,  'or 
the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  ? ' 

'And  rightly  so  called,  my  son,'  said  the  prior;  'because  he 
is  as  the  wild  boar  of  the  forest^  which  treadeth  down  with  his 
hoofs  and  rendeth  with  his  tiisks.  And  he  hath  formed  to 
himself  a  band  of  more  than  a  thousand  men,  all,  like  himself, 
contemners  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  holds  him- 
self independent  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  maintains  him- 
self and  his  followers  by  rapine  and  wrong,  wrought  without 
distinction  upon  churchmen  and  laymen.  Imposuit  manta  in 
Ckristos  Doffiini:  he  hath  stretched  forth  his  hand  upon  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord,  regardless  of  what  is  written — "  Touch 
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not  mine  Anointed,  and  do  my  prophets  no  wrong."  Even  to 
our  poor  house  did  he  send  for  sums  of  gold  and  sums  of  silver 
as  a  ransom  for  our  lives,  and  those  of  our  brethren ;  to  which 
we  returned  a  lAtin  supplication,  stating  our  inability  to  answer 
his  demand,  and  exhorting  him  in  the  words  of  the  preacher, 
Ne  moliaris  amieo  tuo  malumy  cum  hahet  in  Ufldudam.  Neyer- 
theless,  this  Gulielmus  Barbatus,  this  WiUiam  de  la  Marck,  as 
completely  ignorant  of  humane  letters  as  of  humanity  itself, 
replied,  in  his  ridiculous  jargon,  ^*S%  turn  payattt,  brulaJbo 
nunuuterium  vestntm,"  *  * 

'  Of  which  rude  Latin,  howeyer,  you,  my  good  father,'  said 
the  youth,  'were  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  meaning?' 

'  Alas,  my  son,'  said  the  prior, '  fear  and  necessity  are  shrewd 
interpreters;  and  we  were  obliged  to  melt  down  the  silver 
vessels  of  our  altar  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  this  cruel  chief. 
May  Heaven  requite  it  to  him  sev^oldl  FerecU  imprcbus. 
Amen — amen,  anathema  esto  I ' 

'  I  marvel,'  said  Quentin,  '  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
is  so  strong  and  powerful,  doth  not  bait  this  boar  to  purpose^ 
of  whose  ravages  I  have  already  heard  so  much.' 

'  Alas !  my  son,'  said  the  prior,  '  the  Duke  Charles  is  now  at 
P^ronne,  assembling  his  captains  of  hundreds  and  his  captains 
of  thousands,  to  xoake  war  against  France;  and  thus,  while 
Heaven  hath  set  discord  between  the  hearts  of  those  great 
princes,  the  country  is  misused  by  such  subordinate  oppressors. 
But  it  is  in  evil  time  that  the  Duke  neglects  the  cure  of  these 
internal  gangrenes ;  for  this  William  de  la  Marok  hath  of  late 
entertained  open  communication  with  Bouslaer  and  Pavilion, 
the  chiefs  of  the  discontented  at  Liege,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
he  will  soon  stir  them  up  to  some  desperate  enterprise.' 

'  But  the  Bishop  of  Liege,'  said  Quentin,  '  he  hath  still  power 
enough  to  subdue  this  disquieted  and  turbulent  spirit,  hath 
he  not,  good  father  f  Tour  answer  to  this  question  concerns 
me  much.' 

'  The  bishop,  my  child,'  replied  the  prior,  '  hath  the  sword 
of  St.  Peter  as  well  as  the  keys.  He  hath  power  as  a  secular 
prince,  and  he  hath  the  protection  of  the  mighty  house  of  Bur- 
gundy ;  he  hath  also  spiritual  authority  as  a  prelate,  and  he 
supports  both  with  a  reasonable  force  of  good  soldiers  and 
men*atrarms.    This  William  de  la  Marck  was  bred  in  his  house- 

*  A  slmlltt  ttory  ifl  told  of  the  Duke  of  Venddmo,  who  amwwed  in  this  lorl  of 
mAcanmic  Latin  the  o)«m1o»1  ezpoetolstlona  of  »  Gorautn  conyent  agalnrt  the  Imposition 
offteontrihation. 
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hold»  and  bound  to  him  by  many  benefits.  But  he  gave  yent» 
even  in  the  court  of  the  bishop,  to  his  fieroe  and  bloodthirsty 
temper,  and  was  expelled  thenoe  for  a  homicide,  committed  on 
one  of  the  bishop's  chief  domestics.  From  thenceforward, 
being  banished  from  the  good  prelate's  presence,  he  hath 
been  his  constant  and  unrdenting  foe ;  and  now,  I  grieve  to 
say,  he  hath  girded  his  loins  and  strengthened  his  horn  against 
him.' 

'  You  consider,  then,  the  situation  of  the  worthy  prelate  as 
being  dangerous?'  said  Quentin,  very  anxiously. 

'Alas  1  my  son,'  said  the  good  Franciscan,  'what  or  who  is 
\j  there  in  this  weaiy  wademess  whom  we  may  not  hold  as  in 
danger?  But  Heaven  forefend  I  should  speak  of  the  reverend 
prelate  as  one  whose  peril  is  imminent.  He  has  much  trafr- 
sure,  true  counsellors,  and  brave  soldiers;  and,  moreover,  a 
messenger  who  passed  hither  to  the  eastward  yesterday  saith 
that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  hath  despatched,  upon  the  bishop's 
request,  an  hundred  men-at-arms  to  his  assistance.  This  rein- 
forcement, with  the  retinue  belonging  to  each  lance,  are  enough 
to  deal  with  William  de  la  Marok,  on  whose  name  be  sorrow ! 
Amen.' 

At  this  crisis  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
sacristan,  who,  in  a  voice  almost  inarticulate  with  anger, 
accused  the  Bohemian  of  having  practised  the  most  abominable 
arts  of  delusion  among  the  yoimger  brethren.  He  had  added 
to  their  nightly  meal  cups  of  a  heady  and  intoxicating  cordial 
of  ten  times  ihe  strength  of  the  most  powerful  wine,  under 
which  several  of  the  fraternity  had  succumbed ;  and,  indeed, 
although  the  sacristan  had  been  strong  to  resist  its  influence, 
they  might  yet  see,  from  his  inflamed  countenance  and  thick 
speech,  that  even  he,  the  accuser  himself,  was  in  some  degree 
affected  by  this  unhallowed  potation.  Moreover,  the  Bohemian 
had  sung  songs  of  worldly  vanity  and  impure  pleasures;  he 
had  derided  the  cord  of  St.  Francis,  made  jest  of  his  mirades, 
and  termed  his  votaries  fools  and  hay  knaves.  Lastly,  he  had 
practised  palmistry,  and  foretold  to  the  young  Father  Cherubin 
that  he  was  beloved  by  a  beautiful  lady,  who  should  make  him 
father  to  a  thriving  boy. 

The  father  prior  listened  to  these  complaints  for  some  time 
in  silence,  as  struck  with  mute  horror  by  their  enormous 
atrocity.  When  the  sacristan  had  concluded,  he  rose  up, 
descended  to  the  court  of  the  convent^  and  ordered  the  lay 
brethren,  on  pain  of  the  worst  consequences  of  spiritual  dis- 
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obedience,  to  beat  Hayraddin  out  of  the  sacred  precincts  with 
their  broom-staves  and  cart-whips. 

This  sentence  was  executed  accordingly,  in  the  presence  of 
Quentin  Durward,  who,  however  vexed  at  the  occurrence,  easOy 
saw  that  his  interference  would  be  of  no  avail. 

The  discipline  inflicted  upon  the  delinquent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exhortations  of  the  superior,  was  more  ludicrous  than 
formidable.  The  Bohemian  ran  hither  and  thither  through  the 
court,  amongst  the  clamour  of  voices  and  noise  of  blows,  soma 
of  which  reached  him  not,  because  purposely  misaimed ;  others, 
sincerely  designed  for  his  person,  were  eluded  by  his  activity ; 
and  the  few  that  fell  upon  his  back  and  shoulders  he  took  witii- 
out  either  complaint  or  reply.  The  noise  and  riot  was  the 
greater,  that  the  inexperienced  cudgel-players,  among  whom 
Hayraddin  ran  the  gauntlet,  hit  each  other  more  frequently 
than  they  did  him ;  till  at  length,  desirous  of  ending  a  scene 
which  was  more  scandalous  than  edifying,  the  prior  commanded 
the  wicket  to  be  flung  open,  and  the  ^hemian,  dartmg  through 
it  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  fled  forth  into  the  moonlight. 

During  this  scene,  a  suspicion  which  Durward  had  formerly 
entertained  recurred  with  additional  strength.  Ha;^addin 
had,  that  very  morning,  promised  to  him  more  modest  and 
discreet  behaviour  than  he  was  wont  to  exhibit  when  they 
rested  in  a  convent  on  their  journey ;  yet  he  had  broken  his 
engagement,  and  had  been  even  more  offensively  obstreperous 
thwi  usual.  Something  probably  lurked  under  this ;  for  what- 
ever were  the  Bohemian's  deficiencies,  he  lacked  neither  sense 
nor,  when  he  pleased,  self-command  j  and  might  it  not  be  prob- 
able that  he  wished  to  hold  some  communication,  either  with 
his  own  horde  or  some  one  else,  from  which  he  was  debarred  in 
the  course  of  the  day  by  the  vigilance  with  which  he  was 
watched  by  Quentin,  and  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem  in 
order  to  get  himself  turned  out  of  the  convent  ? 

No  sooner  did  this  suspicion  dart  once  more  through  Dur- 
ward's  mind  than,  alert  as  he  always  was  in  his  motions,  he 
resolved  to  follow  his  cudgelled  guide,  and  observe,  secretly  if 
possible,  how  he  disposed  of  himself.  Accordingly,  when  the 
Bohemian  fled,  as  already  mentioned,  out  at  the  gate  of  the 
convent,  Quentin,  hastily  explaining  to  the  prior  the  necessity 
of  keeping  sight  of  his  guide,  followed  in  pursuit  of  him. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THB  E8PISD  BPT 

What,  the  rue  ranger !  and  apied  spy  1    Handa  off- 
Ton  are  for  no  sucn  rostics. 

Bbn  Jonsok's  Tale  o/BMn  Hood. 

Whbn  Quentin  sallied  from  the  oonventi  he  oould  mark  the 
precipitate  retreat  of  the  Bohemian,  whose  dark  figure  was  seen 
in  the  far  moonlight^  flying  with  the  speed  of  a  flogged  hound 
quite  through  the  street  of  the  little  TillagOi  and  across  the 
level  meadow  that  lay  beyond. 

'  My  friend  runs  fast^'  said  Quentin  to  himself ;  '  but  he  must 
run  faster  yet  to  escape  the  fleetest  foot  that  ever  pressed  the 
heather  of  Glen  Houlakin.' 

Being  fortunately  without  his  cloak  and  armour,  the  Scottish 
mountaineer  was  at  liberty  to  put  forth  a  speed  which  was  vn- 
rivalled  in  his  own  glens,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  rate 
at  which  the  Bohemian  ran,  was  likely  soon  to  bring  his  pursuer 
up  with  him.  This  was  not»  however,  Quentin's  object ;  for  he 
considered  it  more  essential  to  watch  Hayraddin's  motions  than 
to  interrupt  them.  He  was  the  rather  led  to  this  by  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  the  Bohemian  directed  his  course ;  and  which 
continuing,  even  after  the  impulse  of  the  violent  expulsion  had 
subsided,  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  career  had  some  more 
certain  goal  for  its  object  than  could  have  suggested  itself  to 
a  person  unexpectedly  turned  out  of  good  quarters  when  mid- 
night was  approaching,  to  seek  a  new  place  of  repose.  He  never 
even  looked  behind  him ;  and  consequently  Durward  was  en- 
abled to  follow  him  unobserved.  At  length  the  Bohemian 
having  traversed  the  meadow,  and  attained  the  side  of  a  little 
stream,  the  banks  of  which  were  clothed  with  alders  and  willows, 
Quentin  observed  that  he  stood  still,  and  blew  a  low  note  on  his 
horn,  which  was  answered  by  a  whistle  at  some  little  distance. 

'  This  is  a  rendezvous,'  thought  Quentin ;  '  but  how  shall  I 
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come  near  enough  to  overhear  the  import  of  what  passes  ?  The 
sound  of  my  steps,  and  the  rustling  of  the  boughs  through 
which  I  must  force  my  passage,  will  betray  me,  unless  I  am 
cautious.  I  will  stalk  them,  by  St.  Andrew,  as  if  they  were 
Glen  Isla  deer ;  they  shall  learn  that  I  have  not  conned  wood- 
craft for  nought.  Yonder  they  meet,  the  two  shadows — and 
two  of  them  there  are — odds  against  me  if  I  am  discoTered,  and 
if  their  purpose  be  unfriendly,  as  is  much  to  be  doubted.  And 
then  the  Countess  Isabelle  loses  her  poor  friend  1  Well,  and 
he  were  not  worthy  to  be  called  such,  if  he  were  not  ready  to 
meet  a  dozen  in  her  behalf.  Have  I  not  crossed  swords  with 
Dunois,  the  best  knight  in  France,  and  shall  I  fear  a  tribe  of 
yonder  vagabonds ?  Pshaw!  God  and  St.  Andrew  to  friend, 
they  will  find  me  both  stout  and  waxy.' 

Thus  resolving,  and  with  a  degree  of  caution  taught  him  by 
his  silvan  habits,  our  friend  descended  into  the  channel  of  the 
little  stream,  which  varied  in  depth,  sometimes  scarce  covering 
his  shoes,  sometimes  coming  up  to  his  knees,  and  so  crept  along, 
his  form  concealed  by  the  boughs  overhanging  the  Imnk,  and 
his  steps  unheard  amid  the  ripple  of  the  water.  (We  have  our- 
selves, in  the  days  of  yore,  thus  approached  the  nest  of  the 
wakeful  raven.)  In  this  manner,  the  Scot  drew  near  unper- 
oeived,  until  he  distinctly  heard  the  voices  of  those  who  were 
the  subject  of  his  observation,  though  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  woxds.  Being  at  this  time  under  the  drooping  branches  of 
a  magnificent  weeping  willow,  which  almost  swept  the  surface 
of  the  water,  he  caught  hold  of  one  of  its  boughi^  by  the  assist- 
ance of  which,  exerting  at  once  much  agility,  dexterity,  and 
strength,  he  raised  himself  up  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
sat,  secure  from  discoveiy,  among  the  central  branches. 

From  this  situation  he  could  discover  that  the  person  with 
whom  Hayraddin  was  now  conversing  was  one  of  his  own  tribe, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  perceived^  to  his  great  disappoint- 
ment^ that  no  approximation  could  enable  him  to  comprehend 
their  language,  which  was  totally  unknown  to  him.  They 
laughed  much;  and  as  Hayraddin  made  a  sign  of  skipping 
about,  and  ended  by  rubbing  his  shoulder  with  his  hand,  Dur- 
waid  had  no  doubt  that  he  was  relating  the  story  of  the  has- 
tinading  which  he  had  sustained  previous  to  his  escape  from 
the  convent. 

On  a  sudden,  a  whistle  was  again  heard  in  the  distance, 
which  was  once  more  answered  by  a  low  tone  or  two  of  Hay- 
raddin's  horn.     Presently  afterwards,  a  tall,  stout,  soldierly- 
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looking  many  a  strong  contrast  in  point  of  tbewes  and  ainewB 
to  the  snuill  and  dender-limbed  Bohemians,  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  had  a  broad  baldric  over  his  shoulder,  which  sus- 
tained a  sword  that  hung  almost  across  his  person ;  his  hose 
were  much  slashed,  through  which  slashes  was  drawn  silk  or 
tifiSstny  of  yarious  colours;  they  were  tied  by  at  least  fiye 
hundred  points  or  strings,  made  of  ribbon,  to  the  tight  buff- 
jacket  which  he  wore,  and  the  right  sleeve  of  which  displayed 
a  silver  boar's  head,  the  crest  of  his  captain.  A  yeiy  small  hat 
sat  jauntily  on  one  side  of  his  head,  from  which  descended  a 
quantity  of  curled  hair,  which  fell  on  each  side  of  a  broad  face, 
and  mingled  with  as  broad  a  beard,  about  four  inches  long. 
He  held  a  long  lance  in  his  hand ;  and  his  whole  equipment 
was  that  of  one  of  the  German  adventurers,  who  were  known 
by  the  name  of  lanzknechts,  in  English  '  spearmen,'  who  con- 
stituted a  formidable  part  of  the  infantry  of  the  period.  These 
mercenaries  were,  of  course,  a  fierce  and  rapacious  soldiery,  and 
having  an  idle  tale  current  among  themselves  that  a  lan^buehi 
was  refused  admittance  into  Heaven  on  account  of  his  vices,  and 
into  Hell  on  the  score  of  his  tumultuous,  mutinous,  and  insub- 
ordinate disposition,  they  manfully  acted  as  if  they  neither 
sought  the  one  nor  eschewed  the  other. 

*Donner  and  blitz  f*  was  his  first  salutation,  in  a  sort  of 
German-French,  which  we  can  only  imperfectly  imitate,  '  why 
have  you  kept  me  dancing  in  attendance  dis  dree  nights  ? ' 

'  I  could  not  see  you  sooner,  Meinherr,'  said  Hayraddin,  very 
submissively :  '  there  is  a  young  Scot^  with  as  quick  an  eye  as 
the  wild-cat,  who  watches  my  least  motions.  He  suspects  me 
already,  and,  should  he  find  his  suspicion  confirmed,  I  were  a 
dead  man  on  the  spot^  and  he  would  carry  back  the  women 
into  France  again.' 

'  Was  henkerrBSLid  the  lansknecht;  'we  are  three — ^we  will 
attack  them  to-morrow,  and  carry  the  women  off  without  going 
farther.  You  said  the  two  valets  were  cowards ;  you  and  your 
comrade  may  manage  them,  and  the  Teufsl  sail  hold  me,  but  I 
match  your  Soots  wild-cat.' 

'  You  will  find  that  foolhardy,'  said  Hayraddin ;  '  for,  besides 
that  we  ourselves  count  not  much  in  fightings  this  spark  hath 
matched  himself  with  the  best  knight  in  France,  and  come  off 
with  honour:  I  have  seen  those  who  saw  him  press  Dunois 
hard  enough.' 

^Hagd  and  tturtnweUerf  It  is  but  your  cowardice  that 
speaks,'  said  the  German  soldier. 
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'I  am  no  more  a  ooward  ihan  yourself/  said  Hajraddin; 
*  but  my  trade  is  not  fighting.  If  you  keep  the  appointment 
where  it  was  laid,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  I  guide  them  safely  to  the 
bishop's  palace,  and  William  de  la  Marck  may  easily  possess 
himself  of  them  there,  provided  he  is  half  as  strong  as  he  pre- 
tended a  week  since.' 

^Fotz  toMsend!^  said  the  soldier,  'we  are  as  strong  and 
stronger ;  but  we  hear  of  a  hundreds  of  the  lances  of  Burgund — 
das  isty  see  you,  five  men  to  a  lance  do  make  five  hundreds,  and 
then  hold  me  the  devil,  they  will  be  fainer  to  seek  for  us  than 
we  to  seek  for  them;  for  der  hixhoff  hath  a  goot  force  on 
footing — ay,  indeed ! ' 

'  You  must  then  hold  to  the  ambuscade  at  the  Cross  of  the 
Three  Kings,  or  give  up  the  adventure,'  said  the  Bohemian. 

'  Oeb  up — ^eb  up  the  adventure  <A  the  rich  bride  for  our 
noble  havpUnamn,  Teirfd  I  I  will  diarge  through  hell  first. 
Mein  soul,  we  will  be  cJl  princes  and  hertzoga,  whom  they  call 
dukes,  and  we  will  hab  a  snab  at  the  loemkellerj  and  at  the 
mouldy  French  crowns,  and  it  may  be  at  the  pretty  garces  too, 
when  He  with  de  Beard  is  weaiy  on  them.' 

'  The  ambuscade  at  the  Cross  of  the  Three  Kings  then  still 
holds?'  said  the  Bohemian. 

'  Mein  GoU,  ay, — ^you  will  swear  to  bring  them  there ;  and 
when  they  are  on  their  knees  before  the  cross,  and  down  from 
off  their  horses,  which  all  men  do,  except  such  black  heathens 
as  thou,  we  will  make  in  on  them,  and  they  are  ours.' 

'  Ay,  but  I  promised  this  piece  of  necessary  villainy  only  on 
one  condition,'  said  Hayraddin.  '  I  will  not  have  a  hair  of  the 
young  man's  head  touched.  If  you  swear  this  to  me,  by  your 
Three  Dead  Men  of  Cologne,  I  will  swear  to  you,  by  the  Seven 
Night  Walkers,  that  I  will  serve  you  truly  as  to  the  rest.  And 
if  you  break  your  oath,  the  Night  Walkers  shall  wake  you  seven 
nights  from  your  sleep,  between  night  and  morning,  and,  on 
the  eighth,  they  shall  strangle  and  devour  you.' 

'But)  donner  and  hagel,  what  need  you  be  so  curious  about 
the  life  of  this  boy,  who  is  neither  your  bloot  nor  kin  1 '  said  the 
Qerman. 

'No  matter  for  that^  honest  Heinrich;  some  men  have 
pleasure  in  cutting  throats,  some  in  keeping  them  whole.  So 
swear  to  me  that  you  will  spare  him  life  and  limb,  or,  by  the 
bright  star  Aldebaran,  this  matter  shall  go  no  further.  Swear, 
and  by  the  Three  Kin^  as  you  call  them,  of  Cologne ;  I  know 
you  care  for  no  other  oath.' 

XVI  13 
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'Du  biit  ein  comiseher  manny*  said  the  lansknecht^  'I 
swear * 

'Not  yet^'  said  the  Bohemian.  'Faces  about,  brave  lanz- 
knecht)  and  look  to  the  east^  else  the  kings  maj  not  hear  you.' 

The  soldier  took  the  oath  in  the  manner  prescribed,  and  then 
declared  that  he  would  be  in  readiness,  observing  the  place  was 
quite  convenient,  being  scarce  five  xoiles  from  their  present 
leaguer. 

'But»  were  it  not  making  sure  work  to  have  ^fahnlein  of 
riders  on  the  other  road,  by  the  left  side  of  the  inn,  which 
might  trap  them  if  they  go  that  wayf ' 

The  Bohemian  considered  a  moment^  and  then  answered, 
'  No ;  the  appearance  of  their  troops  in  that  direction  might 
alarm  the  garrison  of  Namur,  and  then  they  would  have  a 
doubtful  fight,  instead  of  assured  success.  Besides,  they  shall 
travel  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maes,  for  I  can  guide  them 
which  way  I  will ;  for,  sharp  as  this  same  Scottish  mountaineer 
is,  he  hath  never  asked  any  one's  advice  save  mine  upon  the 
direction  of  their  route.  Undoubtedly,  I  was  assigned  to  him 
by  an  assured  friend,  whose  word  no  man  mistrusts  till  they 
come  to  know  him  a  little.' 

'  Hark  ye,  friend  Hayraddin,'  said  the  soldier,  '  I  would  ask 
you  somewl^t.  You  and  your  bruder  were,  as  you  say  your- 
self, gross  stemendeuter,  that  is,  star-lookers  and  geister-seerSn 
Now,  what  henker  was  it  made  you  not  foresee  him,  your 
bruder  Zamet,  to  be  hanged  ? ' 

*  I  will  tell  you,  Heinrich,'  said  Hayraddin ;  *  if  I  could  have 
known  my  brother  was  such  a  fool  as  to  tell  the  counsel  of 
King  Louis  to  Duke  Charles  of  Burgundy,  I  could  have  fore- 
told his  death  as  sure  as  I  can  foretell  fair  weather  in  July. 
Louis  hath  both  ears  and  hands  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  and 
Charles's  counsellors  love  the  chink  of  French  gold  as  well  as 
thou  dost  the  clatter  of  a  wine-pot.  But  fare  thee  well,  and 
keep  appointment;  I  must  await  my  early  Scot  a  bow-shot 
without  the  gate  of  the  den  of  the  lazy  swine  yonder,  else  will 
he  think  me  about  some  excursion  which  bodes  no  good  to  the 
success  of  his  journey.' 

'Take  a  draught  of  comfort  first,'  said  the  lanzknecht^ 
tendering  him  a  flask ;  '  but  I  forget,  thou  art  beast  enough 
to  drink  nothing  but  water,  like  a  vile  vassal  of  Mahound  and 
Termagund.' 

'Thou  art  thyself  a  vassal  of  the  wine-measure  and  the 
flagon,'  said  the  Bohemian.     '  I  marvel  not  that  thou  art  only 
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trusted  with  the  bloodthirsty  and  violent  part  of  executing 
what  better  heads  have  devised.  He  must  drink  no  wine  who 
would  know  the  thoughts  of  others  or  hide  his  own.  But  why 
preach  to  thee,  who  hast  a  thirst  as  eternal  as  a  sandbank  in 
Arabia  ?  Fare  thee  well.  Take  my  comrade  Tuisoo  with  thee : 
his  appearance  about  the  monastery  may  breed  suspicion.' 

The  two  worthies  parted,  after  each  had  again  pledged  him- 
self to  keep  the  rendezvous  at  the  Gross  of  the  Three  Kings. 

Quentin  Durward  watched  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and 
then  descended  from  his  place  of  concealment,  his  heart  throb- 
bing at  the  narrow  escape  which  he  and  his  fair  charge  had 
made — if,  indeed,  it  could  yet  be  achieved — ^from  a  deep-laid 
plan  of  villainy.  Afraid,  on  his  return  to  the  monastery,  of 
stumbling  upon  Hayraddin,  he  made  a  long  detour,  at  the 
expense  of  traversing  some  very  rough  gpx>und,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  return  to  his  asylum  on  a  different  point  from  that 
by  which  he  left  it. 

On  the  route,  he  communed  earnestly  with  himself  con- 
cerning the  safest  plan  to  be  pursued.  He  had  formed  the 
resolution,  when  he  first  heard  Hayraddin  avow  his  treachery, 
to  put  him  to  death  so  soon  as  the  conference  broke  up,  and 
his  companions  were  at  a  sufficient  distance;  but  when  he 
heard  the  Bohemian  express  so  much  interest  in  saving  his  own 
life,  he  felt  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  execute  upon  him,  in  its 
rigour,  the  pmiishment  his  treachery  had  deserved.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  spare  his  life,  and  even,  if  possible,  stUl  to  use 
his  services  as  a  guide,  under  such  precautions  as  should  ensure 
the  security  of  the  precious  charge,  to  the  preservation  of  which 
his  own  life  was  internally  devoted. 

But  whither  were  they  to  turn  ?  The  Countesses  of  Croye 
could  neither  obtain  shelter  in  Burgundy,  from  which  they  had 
fled,  nor  in  France,  from  which  they  had  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
pelled. The  violence  of  Duke  Charles  in  the  one  country  was 
scarcely  more  to  be  feared  than  the  cold  and  tyrannical  policy  of 
King  Louis  in  the  other.  After  deep  thought,  Durward  could 
form  no  better  or  safer  plan  for  their  security  than  that,  evading 
the  ambuscade,  they  should  take  the  road  to  Liege  by  the  left 
hand  of  the  Maes,  and  throw  themselves,  as  the  ladies  originally 
designed,  upon  the  protection  of  the  excellent  bishop.  That 
prelate's  wUl  to  protect  them  could  not  be  doubted,  and,  if 
reinforced  by  this  Burgundian  party  of  men-at-arms,  he  might 
be  considered  as  having  the  power.  At  any  rate,  if  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  from  the  hostility  of  William  de  la 
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Marck,  and  from  the  troubles  in  the  city  of  Liege,  appeared 
imminent,  he  would  still  be  able  to  protect  the  unfortunate 
ladies  until  thej  oould  be  despatched  to  Germany  with  a  suit- 
able escort. 

To  sum  up  this  reasoning — for  when  is  a  mental  argument 
conducted  without  some  reference  to  selfish  considerations  f — 
Quentin  imagined  that  the  death  or  captivity  to  which  King 
Louis  had,  in  cold  blood,  consigned  him  set  him  at  liberty 
from  his  engagements  to  the  crown  of  France;  which,  there- 
fore, it  was  his  determined  purpose  to  renounce.  The  Bishop 
of  Liege  was  likely,  he  concluded,  to  need  soldiers,  and  he 
thought  that,  by  the  interposition  of  his  fair  friends,  who  now, 
especially  the  elder  countess,  treated  him  with  much  famili- 
arity, he  might  get  some  command,  and  perhaps  might  have 
the  charge  of  conducting  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  some  place 
more  safe  than  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege.  And,  to  conclude, 
the  ladies  had  talked,  although  almost  in  a  sort  of  jest,  of  rais- 
ing the  countess's  own  yassals,  and,  as  others  did  in  those 
stormy  times,  fortifying  her  strong  castle  against  all  assailants 
whateyer ;  they  had  jestingly  asked  Quentin,  whether  he  would 
accept  the  perilous  office  of  their  seneschal ;  and,  on  his  em- 
bracing the  office  with  ready  glee  and  devotion,  they  had,  in 
the  same  spirit,  permitted  him  to  kiss  both  their  hands  on  that 
confidential  and  honourable  appointment.  Nay,  he  thought 
that  the  hand  of  the  Countess  Isabelle,  one  of  the  best  formed 
and  most  beautiful  to  which  true  vassal  ever  did  such  homage, 
trembled  when  his  lips  rested  on  it  a  moment  longer  than 
ceremony  required,  and  that  some  confusion  appeared  on  her 
cheek  and  in  her  eye  as  she  withdrew  it.  Something  might 
come  of  all  this ;  and  what  brave  man,  at  Quentin  Durwaid's 
age,  but  would  gladly  have  taken  the  thoughts  which  it 
awakened  into  the  considerations  which  were  to  determine  his 
conduct  f 

This  point  settled,  he  had  next  to  consider  in  what  degree 
he  was  to  use  the  further  guidance  of  the  faithless  Bohemian. 
He  had  renounced  his  first  thought  of  killing  him  in  the  wood, 
and  if  he  took  another  guide  and  dismissed  him  alive,  it  would 
be  sending  the  traitor  to  the  camp  of  William  de  la  Marck  with 
intelligence  of  their  motions.  He  thought  of  taking  the  prior 
into  his  counsels,  and  requestii^  him  to  detain  the  Bohemian 
by  force  until  they  should  have  time  to  reach  the  bishop's 
castle ;  but,  on  reflection,  he  dared  not  hazard  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  one  who  was  timid  both  as  an  old  man  and  a  friar,  who 
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held  the  safety  of  his  convent  the  most  important  object  of  his 
dutj,  and  who  trembled  at  the  mention  of  the  Wild  Boar  of 
Ardennes. 

At  length  Durward  settled  a  plan  of  operation,  on  which  he 
could  the  better  reckon,  as  the  execution  rested  entirely  upon 
himself;  and,  in  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  felt 
himself  capable  of  everything.  With  a  firm  and  bold  heart, 
though  conscious  of  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  Quentin  might 
be  compared  to  one  walking  under  a  load,  of  the  weight  of 
which  he  is  conscious,  but  which  yet  is  not  beyond  his  strength 
and  power  of  endurance.  Just  as  his  plan  was  determined,  he 
reached  the  convent. 

Upon  knocking  gently  at  the  gate,  a  brother,  considerately 
stationed  for  that  purpose  by  the  prior,  opened  it,  and  acquainted 
him  that  the  brethren  were  to  be  engaged  in  the  choir  till  day- 
break, praying  Heaven  to  forgive  to  the  community  the  various 
scandals  which  had  that  evening  taken  place  among  them. 

The  worthy  friar  offered  Quentin  permission  to  attend  their 
devotions ;  but  his  clothes  were  in  such  a  wet  condition  that 
the  young  Scot  was  obliged  to  decline  the  opportunity,  and 
request  permission  instead  to  sit  by  the  kitchen  fire,  in  order 
to  his  attire  being  dried  before  morning,  as  he  was  paiticularly 
desirous  that  the  Bohemian,  when  they  should  next  meet,  should 
observe  no  traces  of  his  having  been  abroad  during  the  night. 
The  friar  not  only  granted  his  request,  but  afforded  him  his 
own  company,  which  fell  in  very  happily  with  the  desire  which 
Durward  had  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  two  routes 
which  he  had  heard  mentioned  by  the  Bohemian  in  his  con- 
versation with  the  lanzkneoht.  The  friar,  entrusted  upon  many 
occasions  with  the  business  of  the  convent  abroad,  was  the 
person  in  the  fraternity  best  qualified  to  afford  him  the  infor- 
mation he  requested;  but  observed  that»  as  true  pilgrims,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  ladies  whom  Quentin  escorted  to  take 
the  road  on  the  right  side  of  the  Maes,  by  the  Cross  of  the 
Kings,  where  the  blessed  relics  of  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Bal- 
thasar,  as  the  Catholic  Church  has  named  the  eastern  Magi 
who  came  to  Bethlehem  with  their  offerings,  had  rested  as  they 
were  transported  to  Cologne,  and  on  which  spot  they  had 
wrought  many  miracles. 

Quentin  replied  that  the  ladies  were  determined  to  observe 
all  the  holy  stations  with  the  utmost  pimctuality,  and  would 
certainly  visit  that  of  the  Cross  either  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  Cologne,  but  they  had  heard  reports  that  the  road  by 
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the  right  side  of  the  river  was  at  present  rendered  unsafe  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  ferocious  William  de  la  Marek. 

'  Now  may  Heaven  forbid/  said  Father  Francis,  '  that  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  should  again  make  his  lair  so  near  us  ! 
Nevertheless,  the  broad  Maes  will  be  a  good  barrier  betwixt  us, 
even  should  it  so  chance.' 

'  But  it  will  be  no  barrier  between  my  ladies  and  the  mar- 
auder, should  we  cross  the  river  and  travel  on  the  right  bank,' 
answered  the  Scot. 

'  Heaven  will  protect  its  own,  young  man,'  said  the  friar ; 
'  for  it  were  hard  to  think  that  the  kings  of  yonder  blessed  city 
of  Cologne,  who  will  not  endure  that  a  Jew  or  infidel  should 
even  enter  within  the  walls  of  their  town,  could  be  oblivious 
enough  to  permit  their  worshippers,  coming  to  their  shrine  as 
true  pilgrims,  to  be  plundered  and  misused  by  such  a  miscreant 
dog  as  this  Boar  of  Ardennes,  who  is  worse  than  a  whole  desert 
of  Saracen  heathens  and  all  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to  boot.' 

Whatever  reliance  Quentin,  as  a  sincere  Catholic,  was  bound 
to  rest  upon  the  special  protection  of  Melchior,  Caspar,  and 
Balthasar,  he  could  not  but  recollect  that,  the  pilgrim  habits  of 
the  ladies  being  assiuned  out  of  mere  earthly  policy,  he  and 
his  charge  could  scarcely  expect  their  countenance  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion;  and  therefore  resolved,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
avoid  placing  the  ladies  in  any  predicament  where  miraculous 
interposition  might  be  necessary ;  whilst,  in  the  simplicity  of 
his  good  faith,  he  himself  vowed  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Three  Kings 
of  Cologne  in  his  own  proper  person,  provided  the  simulate 
design  of  those  over  whose  safety  he  was  now  watching  should 
be  permitted  by  those  reasonable  and  royal,  as  well  as  sainted, 
personages  to  attain  the  desired  effect. 

That  he  might  enter  into  this  obligation  with  all  solemnity, 
he  requested  the  friar  to  show  him  into  one  of  the  various 
chapels  which  opened  from  the  main  body  of  the  church  of  the 
convent,  where,  upon  his  knees,  and  with  sincere  devotion,  he 
ratified  the  vow  which  he  had  made  internally.  The  distant 
sound  of  the  choir,  the  solemnity  of  the  deep  and  dead  hour 
which  he  had  chosen  for  this  act  of  devotion,  the  effect  of  the 
glimmering  lamp  with  which  the  little  Gothic  building  was 
illuminated,  all  contributed  to  throw  Quentin's  mind  into  the 
state  when  it  most  readily  acknowledges  its  human  frailty, 
and  seeks  that  supernatural  aid  and  protection  which,  in 
every  worship,  must  be  connected  with  repentance  for  past  sins 
and  resolutions  of  future  amendment.     That  the  object  of  his 
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devotion  was  misplaced  was  not  the  fault  of  Quentin ;  and,  its 
purpose  being  sincere,  we  can  scarce  suppose  it  imacceptable 
to  the  only  true  Deity,  who  regards  the  motives  and  not  the  ^^^ 
fonns  of  prayer,  and  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere  devotion  of  a 
heathen  is  more  estimable  than  the  specious  hypocrisy  of  a 
Pharisee. 

Having  commended  himself  and  his  helpless  companions  to 
the  saints  and  to  the  keeping  of  Providence,  Quentia  at  length 
retired  to  rest,  leaving  the  friar  much  edified  by  the  depth  and 
sincerity  of  his  devotion. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

^  PALMISTRY 

When  many  a  merry  tale  and  many  a  song 
Gheer*d  the  rough  road,  we  wiah'd  the  rouffh  road  long. 
The  rongh  road,  then,  retaining  in  a  roono, 
Mook'd  our  enchanted  steps,  for  all  was  fairy  ground. 

Samuel  Johmbok. 

'  By  peep  of  day  Qaentin  Durward  had  forsaken  his  little  celly 
had  roused  the  sleepy  grooms,  and,  with  more  than  bis  wonted 
care,  s6en  that  everything  was  prepared  for  the  day's  journey. 
Girths  and  bridles,  the  horse  furniture,  and  the  shoes  of  the 
hones  themBelves,  wew  caref  uUy  iiuipeoted  with  his  own  eyes, 
that  there  might  be  as  little  chance  as  possible  of  the  oocuiv 
rence  of  any  of  those  casualties  which,  petty  as  they  seem, 
often  interrupt  or  disconcert  travelling.  The  horses  were  also, 
under  his  own  inspection,  carefully  fed,  so  as  to  render  them 
fit  for  a  long  day's  journey,  or,  if  that  should  be  necessary, 
for  a  hasty  flight. 

Quentin  then  betook  himself  to  his  own  chamber,  aimed 
himself  with  unusual  care,  and  belted  on  his  sword  with  the 
feeling  at  once  of  approaching  danger  and  of  stem  determina- 
tion to  dare  it  to  the  uttermost. 

These  generous  feelings  gave  him  a  loftiness  of  step  and  a 
dignity  of  manner  which  the  Ladies  of  Croye  had  not  yet 
observed  in  him,  though  they  had  been  highly  pleased  and 
interested  by  the  grace,  yet  naivete,  of  his  general  behaviour 
and  conversation,  and  the  mixture  of  shrewd  intelligence  which 
naturally  belonged  to  him,  with  the  simplicity  arising  from  his 
secluded  education  and  distant  country.  He  let  them  under- 
stand that  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  prepare  for 
their  journey  this  morning  rather  earlier  than  usual;  and, 
accordingly,  they  left  the  convent  immediately  after  a  morning 
repast^  for  which,  as  well  as  the  other  hospitalities  of  the  house, 
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the  ladies  made  acknowledgment  by  a  donation  to  the  altar 
befitting  rather  their  rank  than  their  appearanoe.  But  this 
excited  no  suspicion,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be  English- 
women ;  and  the  attribute  of  superior  wealth  attached  at  that 
time  to  the  insular  character  as  strongly  as  in  our  own  day. 

The  prior  blessed  them  as  they  mounted  to  depart^  and 
congratidated  Quentin  on  the  absence  of  his  heathen  guide, 
'  for/  said  the  venerable  man, '  better  stumble  in  the  path  than 
be  upheld  by  the  arm  of  a  thief  or  robber.' 

Quentin  was  not  quite  of  his  opinion ;  for,  dangerous  as  he 
knew  the  Bohemian  to  be,  he  thought  he  coidd  use  his  servioes, 
and  at  the  same  time  bajffle  his  treasonable  purpose,  now  that 
he  saw  dearly  to  what  it  tended.  But  his  anxiety  upon  this 
subject  was  soon  at  an  end,  for  the  little  cavalcade  was  not 
an  hundred  yards  from  the  monastery  and  the  village  before 
Maugrabin  joined  it,  riding  as  usual  on  his  little  active  and 
wUd-looking  jennet.  Their  road  led  them  along  the  side  of  the 
same  brook  where  Quentin  had  overheard  the  mysterious  con- 
ference of  the  preceding  evening,  and  Hayraddin  had  not  long 
rejoined  them  ere  they  passed  under  the  very  wUlow-tree 
which  had  afforded  Durward  the  means  of  concealment  when 
he  became  an  imsuspected  hearer  of  what  then  passed  betwixt 
that  false  guide  and  the  lanzknecht. 

The  recollections  which  the  spot  brought  back  stirred 
Quentin  to  enter  abruptly  into  conversation  with  his  guide, 
whom  hitihierto  he  had  scarce  spoken  to. 

'  Where  hast  thou  found  night-quarter,  thou  profane  knave  I  * 
said  the  Soot. 

'Your  wisdom  may  guess  by  looking  on  my  gaberdine,' 
answered  the  Bohemian,  pointing  to  bis  dress,  which  was 
covered  with  the  seeds  of  hay. 

'  A  good  hay-stack,'  said  Quentin,  '  is  a  convenient  bed  for 
an  astrologer,  and  a  much  better  than  a  heathen  scoffer  at  our 
blessed  religion  and  its  ministers  ever  deserves.' 

'  It  Buit^  my  Klepper  better  than  me,  though,'  said  Hay- 
raddin, patting  his  horse  on  the  neck,  'for  he  had  food  and 
shelter  at  the  same  time.  The  old  bald  fools  turned  him  loose, 
as  if  a  wise  man's  horse  could  have  infected  with  wit  or  sagacity 
a  whole  convent  of  asses.  Lucky  that  Klepper  knows  my 
whistle,  and  follows  me  as  truly  as  a  hound,  or  we  had  never 
met  again,  and  you  in  your  turn  might  have  whistled  for  a 
guida' 

'  I  have  told  thee  more  than  once,'  said  Durward,  sternly. 
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'  to  restrain  thy  ribaldry  when  thou  chanoest  to  be  in  worthy 
men's  company,  a  thing  which,  I  beUeve,  hath  rarely  happened 
to  thee  in  thy  life  before  now ;  and  I  promise  thee  that,  did  I 
hold  thee  as  faithless  a  guide  as  I  esteem  thee  a  blasphemous 
and  worthless  caitiff,  my  Scottish  dirk  and  thy  heathenish 
heart  had  ere  now  been  acquainted,  although  the  doing  such  a 
deed  were  as  ignoble  as  the  sticking  of  swine.' 

*  A  wild  boar  is  near  akin  to  a  sow,'  said  the  Bohemian, 
without  flinching  from  the  sharp  look  with  which  Quentin 
regarded  him  or  altering,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  caustic 
indifference  which  he  affected  in  his  language;  'and  many 
men,'  he  subjoined,  'find  both  pride,  pleasure,  and  profit  in 
sticking  them.' 

Astonished  at  the  man's  ready  confidence,  and  uncertain 
whether  he  did  not  know  more  of  his  own  history  and  feelings 
than  was  pleasant  for  him  to  converse  upon,  Quentin  broke  off 
a  conversation  in  which  he  had  gained  no  advantage  over 
Maugrabin,  and  fell  back  to  his  accustomed  post  beside  the 
ladies. 

We  have  already  observed  that  a  considerable  degree  of 
familiarity  had  begun  to  establish  itself  between  them.  The 
elder  countess  treated  him,  being  once  well  assured  of  the 
nobility  of  his  birth,  like  a  favoured  equal ;  and  though  her 
niece  showed  her  regard  to  their  protector  less  freely,  yet^ 
under  every  disadvantage  of  bashfulness  and  timidity,  Quentin 
thought  he  could  plainly  perceive  that  his  company  and  con- 
versation were  not  by  any  means  indifferent  to  her. 

Nothing  gives  such  life  and  soul  to  youthful  gaiety  as  the 
consciousness  that  it  is  successfully  received ;  and  Quentin  had 
accoidingly,  during  the  former  period  of  their  journey,  amused 
his  fair  charge  wiUi  the  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  and  the 
songs  and  tales  of  his  country,  the  former  of  which  he  sung  in 
his  native  language,  while  his  efforts  to  render  the  latter  into 
his  foreign  and  imperfect  French  gave  rise  to  a  hundred  little 
mistakes  and  errors  of  speech,  as  diverting  as  the  narratives 
themselves.  But  on  this  anxious  morning  he  rode  beside  the 
Ladies  of  Croye  without  any  of  his  usual  attempts  to  amuse 
them,  and  they  could  not  help  observing  his  silence  as  some- 
thing remarkable. 

'Our  young  companion  has  seen  a  wolf,'  said  the  Lady 
Hameline,  alluding  to  an  ancient  superstition,^  'and  he  htm 
lost  his  tongue  in  consequence.' 

*  See  Wolf  Sapentitioii.    Note  27. 
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'  To  say  I  bad  tracked  a  fox  were  nearer  the  mark/  thought 
Quentin,  but  gave  the  reply  no  utterance. 

Are  you  well,  Seignior  Quentin?'  said  the  Countess  Isabelle, 
in  a  tone  of  interest  at  which  she  herself  blushed,  while  she 
felt  that  it  was  something  more  than  the  distance  between 
them  warranted. 

'  He  hath  sat  up  carousing  with  the  jolly  friars,'  said  the 
Lady  Hameline.  '  The  Scots  are  like  the  Germans,  who  spend 
all  their  mirth  over  the  JRheintoein,  and  bring  only  their 
staggering  steps  to  the  dance  in  the  evening,  and  their  aching 
heads  to  the  ladies'  bower  in  the  morning.' 

'Nay,  gentle  ladies,'  said  Quentin,  'I  deserve  not  your 
reproach.  The  good  friars  were  at  their  devotions  almost  all 
night ;  and  for  myself,  my  drink  was  barely  a  cup  of  their 
thinnest  and  most  ordinary  wine.' 

'It  is  the  badness  of  his  fare  that  has  put  him  out  of 
humour,'  said  the  Countess  Isabelle.  'Cheer  up.  Seignior 
Quentin;  and  should  we  ever  visit  my  ancient  Castle  of 
Bracquemont  together,  if  I  myself  should  stand  your  cupbearer 
and  hand  it  to  you,  you  shall  have  a  generous  cup  of  wine 
that  the  like  never  grew  upon  the  vines  of  Hochheim  or 
Johannisberg.' 

*  A  glass  of  water,  noble  lady,  from  your  hand '    Thus 

far  did  Quentin  begin,  but  his  voice  trembled;  and  Isabelle 
continued,  as  if  she  had  been  insensible  of  the  tenderness  of  the 
accentuation  upon  the  personal  pronoun. 

'  The  wine  was  stocked  in  the  deep  vaidts  of  Bracquemont 
by  my  great-grandfather,  the  Rhinegrave  Godfrey,'  said  the 
Countess  Isabelle. 

*  Who  won  the  hand  of  her  great-grandmother,'  interjected 
the  Lady  Hameline,  interrupting  her  niece,  'by  proving  himself 
the  best  son  of  chivaliy,  at  the  great  tournament  of  Strasbourg. 
Ten  knights  were  slain  in  the  lists.  But  those  days  are  over, 
and  no  one  now  thinks  of  encountering  peril  for  the  sake  of 
honour,  or  to  relieve  distressed  beauty.' 

To  this  speech,  which  was  made  in  the  tone  in  which  a 
modem  beauty,  whose  charms  are  rather  on  the  wane,  may  be 
heard  to  condemn  the  rudeness  of  the  present  age,  Quentin  took 
upon  him  to  reply,  '  That  there  was  no  lack  of  that  chivaliy 
which  the  Lady  Hameline  seemed  to  consider  as  extinct,  and 
that,  were  it  eclipsed  everywhere  else,  it  would  still  glow  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  Scottish  gentlemen.' 

'  Hear  him ! '  said  the  Lady  Hameline ;  '  he  would  have  ub 
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believe  that  in  his  cold  and  bleak  country  still  lives  the  noble 
fire  which  has  decayed  in  France  and  Germany !  The  poor 
youth  is  like  a  Swiss  mountaineer,  mad  with  partiality  to  his 
native  land;  he  will  next  tell  us  of  the  vines  and  olives  of 
Scotland.' 

'  No,  madam,'  said  Durward ;  '  of  the  wine  and  the  oil  of 
our  mountains  I  can  say  little,  more  than  that  our  swords  can 
compel  these  rich  productions  as  tribute  from  our  wealthier 
neighbours.  But  for  the  unblemished  faith  and  unfaded  honour 
of  Scotland,  I  must  now  put  to  the  proof  how  far  you  can 
repose  trust  in  them,  however  mean  Uie  individual  who  can 
offer  nothing  more  as  a  pledge  of  your  safety.' 

'  You  speak  mysteriously — ^you  know  of  some  pressing  and 
present  danger,'  said  the  Lady  Hameline. 

'  I  have  read  it  in  his  eye  for  this  hour  past ! '  exclaimed  the 
Lady  Isabelle,  clasping  her  hands.  '  Sacred  Virgin,  what  will 
become  of  us  ? ' 

'Nothing,  I  hope,  but  what  you  would  desire,'  answered 
Durward.  'And  now  I  am  compelled  to  ask — ^gentle  ladies, 
can  you  trust  me ?' 

'  Trust  you ! '  answered  the  Countess  Hameline,  '  certainly. 
But  why  the  question  ?   Or  how  far  do  you  ask  our  confidence?' 

'I,  on  my  part,'  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  'trust  you 
implicitly  and  without  condition.  If  you  can  deceive  us, 
Quentin,  I  will  no  more  look  for  truth,  save  in  Heaven.' 

'Gentle  lady,'  replied  Durward,  highly  gratified,  'you  do 
me  but  justice.  My  object  is  to  alter  our  route,  by  proceeding 
directly  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Maes  to  Liege,  instead  of  cross- 
ing at  Namur.  This  differs  from  the  order  assigned  by  King 
Louis  and  the  instructions  given  to  the  guide.  But  I  heard 
news  in  the  monastery  of  marauders  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maes,  and  of  the  march  of  Burgundian  soldiers  to  suppress 
them.  Both  circimistances  alarm  me  for  your  safety.  Have 
I  your  permission  so  far  to  deviate  from  the  route  of  your 
journey  I' 

'  My  ample  and  full  permission,'  answered  the  younger  lady. 

'  Cousin,'  said  the  Lady  Hameline,  '  I  believe  with  you  that 
the  youth  means  us  well ;  but  bethink  you — we  transgress  the 
instructions  of  King  Louis,  so  positively  iterated.' 

'And  why  should  we  regard  his  instructions?'  said  the  Lady 
Isabelle.  '  I  am,  I  thank  Heaven  for  it,  no  subject  of  his ;  and, 
as  a  suppliant,  he  has  abused  the  confidence  he  induced  me  to 
repose  in  him.     I  would  not  dishonour  this  young  gentleman 
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by  weighing  his  word  for  an  instant  against  the  injunctions  of 
yonder  crafty  and  selfish  despot.' 

'Now,  may  God  bless  you  for  that  very  word,  lady,'  said 
CJuentin,  joyously ;  '  and  if  I  deserve  not  the  trust  it  expresses, 
tearing  with  wild  horses  in  this  life,  and  eternal  tortures  in  the 
next,  were  e'en  too  good  for  my  deserts.' 

So  saying,  he  spurred  his  horse  and  rejoined  the  Bohemian. 
This  worthy  seemed  of  a  remarkably  passive  if  not  a  forgiving, 
temper.  Injuiy  or  threat  never  dwelt,  or  at  least  seemed  not 
to  dwell,  on  his  recollection ;  and  he  entered  into  the  conversa- 
tion which  Durward  presently  commenced  just  as  if  there  had 
been  no  unkindly  word  betwixt  them  in  the  course  of  the 
morning. 

'  The  dog,'  thought  the  Scot,  '  snarls  not  now,  because  he 
intends  to  clear  scores  with  me  at  once  and  for  ever,  when  he 
can  snatch  me  by  the  very  throat ;  but  we  will  try  for  once 
whether  we  cannot  foil  a  traitor  at  his  own  weapons.  Honest 
Hayraddin,'  he  said,  '  thou  hast  travelled  with  us  for  ten  days, 
yet  hast  never  shown  us  a  specimen  of  your  skill  in  fortime- 
telling ;  which  you  are,  nevertheless,  so  fond  of  practising,  that 
you  must  needs  display  your  gifts  in  every  convent  at  which 
we  stop,  at  the  risk  of  being  repaid  by  a  night's  lodging  under 
a  hay-stack.' 

'  You  have  never  asked  me  for  a  specimen  of  my  skill,'  said 
the  gipsy.  'You  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  contented  to 
ridicule  those  mysteries  which  they  do  not  understand.' 

'  Give  me  then  a  present  proof  of  your  skill,'  said  Quentin ; 
and,  ungloving  his  hand,  he  held  it  out  to  the  Zingaro. 

Hayraddin  carefully  regarded  all  the  lines  which  crossed 
each  other  on  the  Scotchman's  palm,  and  noted,  with  equally 
scrupulous  attention,  the  little  risings  or  swellings  at  the  roots 
of  the  fingers,  which  were  then  believed  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  disposition,  habits,  and  fortunes  of  the  individual  as  the 
organs  of  the  brain  are  pretended  to  be  in  our  own  time. 

'Here  is  a  hand,'  said  Hayraddin,  'which  speaks  of  toils 
endured  and  dangers  encountered.  I  read  in  it  an  early 
acquaintance  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword ;  and  yet  some 
acquaintance  also  with  the  clasps  of  the  mass-book.' 

'  This  of  my  past  life  you  may  have  learned  elsewhere,'  said 
Quentin ;  '  tell  me  something  of  the  future.' 

'This  line  from  the  hill  of  Venus,'  said  the  Bohemian,  'not 
broken  off  abruptly,  but  attending  and  accompanying  the  line 
of  life,  argues  a  certain  and  large  fortune  by  marriage,  whereby 
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the  party  ahall  be  raised  among  the  wealthy  and  the  noble  by 
the  influence  of  successful  love.' 

'  Such  promises  you  make  to  all  who  ask  your  advice,'  said 
Quentin ;  *  they  are  part  of  your  art.' 

'  What  I  tell  you  is  as  certain,'  said  Hayraddin,  '  as  that  you 
shall  in  a  brief  space  be  menaced  with  mighty  danger ;  which 
I  infer  from  this  bright  blood-red  line  cutting  the  table-line 
transversely,  and  intimating  stroke  of  sword  or  other  violence, 
from  which  you  shall  only  be  saved  by  the  attachment  of  a 
faithful  friend.' 

'  Thyself,  ha  I '  said  Quentin,  somewhat  indignant  that  the 
chiromantist  should  thus  practise  on  his  credulity,  and  endea- 
vour to  found  a  reputation  by  predicting  the  consequences  of  his 
own  treachery. 

'  My  art,'  replied  the  Zingaro^ '  tells  me  nought  that  concerns 
myself.' 

'  In  this,  then,  the  seers  of  my  land,'  said  Quentin, '  excel 
your  boasted  knowledge;  for  their  skill  teaches  them  the 
dangers  by  which  they  are  themselves  beset.  I  left  not  my  hills 
without  having  felt  a  portion  of  the  double  vision  with  which 
their  inhabitants  are  ^ted ;  and  I  will  give  thee  a  proof  of  it, 
in  exchange  for  thy  specimen  of  palmistry.  Hayraddin,  the 
danger  which  threatens  me  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river ; 
I  wUl  avoid  it  by  travelling  to  Liege  on  the  left  bank.' 

The  guide  listened  with  an  apathy  which,  knowing  the 
circumstances  in  which  Maugrabin  stood,  Quentin  could  not  by 
any  means  comprehend.  'If  you  accomplish  your  purpose,' 
was  the  Bohemian's  reply,  '  the  dangerous  crisis  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  your  lot  to  mine.' 

'  I  thought,'  said  Quentin,  '  that  you  said  but  now  that  you 
could  not  presage  your  own  fortune  ? ' 

'Not  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  but  now  told  you 
yours,'  answered  Hayraddin ;  '  but  it  requires  little  knowledge 
of  Louis  of  Valois  to  presage  that  he  will  hang  your  guide 
because  yoiur  pleasure  was  to  deviate  from  the  road  which  he 
recommended.' 

'  The  attaining  with  safety  the  purpose  of  the  journey,  and 
ensuring  its  happy  termination,'  said  Quentin,  'must  atone  for 
a  deviation  from  the  exact  line  of  the  prescribed  route.' 

'  Ay,'  replied  the  Bohemian,  *  if  you  are  sure  that  the  King 
had  in  his  own  eye  the  same  termination  of  the  pilgrimage 
which  he  insinuated  to  you.' 

'  And  of  what  other  termination  is  it  possible  that  he  could 
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have  been  meditating?  or  why  should  you  suppose  he  had  any 
purpose  in  his  thought  other  than  was  avowed  in  his  direction  Y ' 
inquired  Quentin. 

'  Simply,'  replied  the  Zingaro,  '  that  those  who  know  aught 
of  the  Most  Christian  King  are  aware  that  the  purpose  about 
which  he  is  most  anxious  is  always  that  which  he  is  least  willing 
to  declare.  Let  our  gracious  Louis  send  twelve  embassies,  and 
I  will  forfeit  my  neck  to  the  gallows  a  year  before  it  is  due,  if  in 
eleven  of  them  there  is  not  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  ink- 
horn  more  than  the  pen  has  written  in  the  letters  of  credence.' 

'  I  regard  not  your  foid  suspicions,'  answered  Quentin ;  'my 
duty  is  plain  and  peremptory — to  convey  these  ladies  in  safety 
to  Liege;  and  I  take  it  on  me  to  think  4ihat  I  best  discharge 
that  duty  in  changing  our  prescribed  route,  and  keeping  the 
left  side  of  the  river  Maes.  It  is  likewise  the  direct  road  to 
Liege.  By  crossing  the  river,  we  should  lose  time  and  incur 
fatigue  to  no  purpose.     Wherefore  should  we  do  so  ? ' 

'  Only  because  pilgrims,  as  they  call  themselves,  destined  for 
Cologne,'  said  Hayraddin,  '  do  not  usually  descend  the  Maes  so 
low  as  Liege ;  and  that  the  route  of  the  ladies  will  be  accounted 
contradictory  of  their  professed  destination.' 

'  If  we  are  challenged  on  that  account^'  said  Quentin,  '  we 
will  say  that  alarms  of  the  wicked  Duke  of  Gueldres,  or  of 
WiUiam  de  la  Marck,  or  of  the  dcorcheurs  and  lanzknechts,  on 
the  right  side  of  the  river,  justify  our  holding  by  the  left^  in- 
stead of  our  intended  route.' 

'  As  you  will,  my  good  seignior,'  replied  the  Bohemian.  '  I 
am,  for  my  part^  equally  ready  to  guide  you  down  the  left  as 
down  the  right  side  of  the  Maes.  Your  excuse  to  your  master 
you  must  make  out  for  yourself.' 

Quentin,  although  rather  surprised,  was  at  the  same  time 
pleased  with  the  ready,  or  at  least  the  unrepugnant^  acquiea- 
cenoe  of  Hayraddin  in  their  change  of  route,  for  he  needed  his 
assistance  as  a  guide,  and  yet  had  feared  that  the  disconcerting 
of  his  intended  act  of  treachery  would  have  driven  him  to 
extremity.  Besides,  to  expel  the  Bohemian  from  their  society 
would  have  been  the  ready  mode  to  bring  down  William  de  la 
Marck,  with  whom  he  was  in  correspondence,  upon  their  in- 
tended route;  whereas,  if  Hayraddin  remained  with  them, 
Quentin  thought  he  could  manage  to  prevent  the  Moor  from 
having  any  conmiunication  with  strangers,  unless  he  was  himself 
aware  of  it. 

Abandoning,  therefore,  all  thoughts  of  their  original  route. 
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the  little  party  followed  that  by  the  left  bank  of  the  broad 
Maes  80  speedily  and  sucoeasfully  that  the  next  day  early 
brought  them  to  the  purposed  end  of  their  journey.  They 
found  that  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  as 
he  himself  aUeged,  but  rather,  perhaps,  to  avoid  being  surprised 
by  the  numerous  and  mutinous  population  of  the  city,  had 
established  his  residence  in  his  beautiful  Castle  of  Schonwaldt, 
about  a  mile  without  Liege. 

Just  as  they  approached  the  castle,  they  saw  the  prelate 
returning  in  long  procession  from  the  neighbouring  city,  in 
which  he  had  been  officiating  at  the  performance  of  high  mass. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  train  of  religious,  civil,  and 
military  men,  mingled  together,  or,  as  the  old  ballad-maker 
expresses  it — 

With  muiy  a  cron-betrer  before, 
And  many  a  spear  behind. 

The  procession  made  a  noble  appearance,  as,  winding  along 
the  verdant  banks  of  the  broad  Maes,  it  wheeled  into,  and  was 
as  it  were  devoured  by,  the  huge  Gothic  portal  of  the  episcopal 
residence. 

But  when  the  party  came  more  near,  they  found  that 
circumstances  around  the  castle  argued  a  doubt  and  sense  of 
insecurity,  which  contradicted  that  display  of  pomp  and  power 
which  they  had  just  witnessed.  Strong  guards  of  the  bishop's 
soldiers  were  heedf  uUy  maintained  all  around  the  mansion  and 
its  immediate  vicinity ;  and  the  prevailing  appearances,  in  an 
ecclesiastical  residence,  seemed  to  argue  a  sense  of  danger  in 
the  reverend  prelate,  who  found  it  necessary  thus  to  surround 
himself  with  all  the  defensive  precautions  of  war.  The  Ladies 
of  Croye,  when  announced  by  Quentin,  were  reverently  ushered 
into  the  great  hall,  where  they  met  with  the  most  cordial 
reception  from  the  bishop,  who  met  them  there  at  the  head  of 
his  httle  court.  He  would  not  permit  them  to  kiss  his  hand,  but 
welcomed  them  with  a  salute,  which  had  something  in  it  of 
gallantry  on  the  part  of  a  prince  to  fine  women,  and  something 
also  of  the  holy  sGSection  of  a  pastor  to  the  sisters  of  his  flock. 

Louis  of  Bourbon,  the  reigning  Bishop  of  Liege,  was  in  truth 
a  generous  and  kind-hearted  prince,  whose  life  had  not  indeed 
been  always  confined,  with  precise  strictness,  within  the  bounds 
of  his  clerical  profession ;  but  who,  notwithstanding^  had  uni- 
formly mamtained  the  frank  and  honourable  character  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  from  which  he  was  descended. 
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In  later  times,  aa  age  adyanced,  the  prelate  had  adopted 
habits  more  beseeming  a  member  of  the  hiezarohy  than  his  early 
reign  had  exhibited,  and  was  loved  among  the  neighbouring 
princes  as  a  noble  eoclesiastio,  generous  and  magnifioent  in  hk 
ordinary  mode  of  life,  though  preserving  no  very  ascetic  severity 
of  character,  and  governing  with  an  easy  indifference  which, 
amid  his  wealthy  and  mutinous  subjects,  rather  encouraged  than 
subdued  rebellious  purposes. 

The  bishop  was  so  fast  an  ally  of  the  Dtd^e  of  Burgundy, 
that  the  latter  claimed  almost  a  joint  sovereignty  in  his  bishopric, 
and  repaid  the  good-natured  ease  with  which  the  prelate  admitted 
claims  which  he  might  easily  have  disputed,  by  taking  his  part 
on  all  occasions,  with  the  determined  and*  furious  zeal  which 
was  a  part  of  his  character.  He  used  to  say,  '  He  considered 
Liege  His  own,  the  bbhop  as  his  biother  (indeed  thej  might 
be  accounted  such,  in  consequence  of  the  Duke  having  married 
for  his  first  wife  the  bishop's  sister),  and  that  he  who  annoyed 
Louis  of  Bourbon  had  to  do  with  Charles  of  Bmrgundy ' — a  threat 
which,  considering  the  character  and  the  power  of  the  prince 
who  iised  it,  would  have  been  powerful  with  any  but  the  rich 
and  discontented  city  of  Liege,  where  much  wealth  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  proverb,  made  wit  waver. 

The  prelate,  as  we  have  said,  assured  the  Ladies  of  Croye  of 
such  intercession  as  his  interest  at  the  court  of  Burgundy,  used 
to  the  uttermost,  might  gain  for  them,  and  which,  he  hoped, 
might  be  the  more  effectual,  as  Campo-basso,  from  some  late 
discoveries,  stood  rather  lower  than  formerly  in  the  Duke's 
personal  favour.  He  promised  them  also  such  protection  as  it 
was  in  his  power  to  aSbrd ;  but  the  sigh  with  which  he  gave 
the  warrant  seemed  to  allow  that  his  power  was  more  precarious 
than  in  words  he  was  willing  to  admit. 

'  At  every  event,  my  dearest  daughters,'  said  the  bishop,  with 
an  air  in  which,  as  in  his  previous  salute^  a  mixture  of  spiritual 
unction  qualified  the  hereditary  gallantry  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  '  Heaven  forbid  I  should  abandon  the  lamb  to  the 
wicked  wolf,  or  noble  ladies  to  the  oppression  of  foitours.  I  am 
a  man  of  peace,  though  my  abode  now  rings  with  arms ;  but  be 
assured  I  will  care  for  your  safety  as  for  my  own ;  and  should 
matters  become  yet  more  distracted  here,  which,  with  Our  Lady's 
grace,  we  trust  will  be  rather  pacified  than  inflamed,  we  will 
provide  for  your  safe-conduct  to  Germany;  for  not  even  the 
will  of  our  brother  and  protector,  Oharles  of  Burgundy,  shall 
prevail  with  us  to  dispose  of  you  in  any  respect  contrary  to  your 
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own  inoUnations.  We  oannot  oomplj  with  your  lequeet  of  send- 
ing you  to  a  oonYont ;  for,  alas !  such  is  the  influence  of  the 
sons  of  Belial  among  the  inhabitants  of  Liege,  that  we  know  no 
retreat  to  which  our  authority  extends,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
our  own  castle  and  the  protection  of  our  soldiery.  But  here 
you  are  most  welcome,  and  your  tndn  shall  have  iJl  honourable 
entertaimnent ;  especially  tiiis  youth,  whom  you  reconmiend  so 
particularly  to  our  countenance^  and  on  whom  in  especial  we 
bestow  our  blessing.' 

CJuentin  kneeled,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  receive  the  episcopal 
benediction. 

'For  yourselves,'  proceeded  the  good  prelate,  'you  shall 
reside  here  with  my  sister  Isabelle,  a  canoness  of  Triers,  and 
with  whom  you  may  dwell  in  all  honour,  even  under  the  roof  of 
so  gay  a  bachelor  as  the  Bishop  of  Liege.' 

He  gallantly  conducted  the  ladies  to  his  sister's  apartment, 
as  he  concluded  the  harangue  of  welcome ;  and  his  master  of 
the  household,  an  officer  who^  having  taken  deacon's  orders, 
held  something  between  a  secular  and  ecclesiastical  character, 
entertained  Quentin  with  the  hospitality  which  his  master 
enjoined,  while  the  other  personages  of  the  retinue  of  the  Ladies 
of  Groye  were  committed  to  the  inferior  departments. 

Li  this  arrangement  Quentin  could  not  help  remarking,  that 
the  presence  of  the  Bohemian,  so  much  objected  to  in  country 
convents,  seemed,  in  the  household  of  this  wealthy,  and  perhaps 
we  might  say  worldly,  prelate,  to  attract  neither  objection  nor 
remark. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THB  GITT 

Good  friends,  sweet  finends,  let  me  not  stir  yon  up 
To  any  sadden  act  of  mutiny  ! 

JttlvuB  Coeaar. 

Sefabated  from  the  Lady  Isabelle,  whose  looks  had  been  for 
so  many  days  his  loadstar,  Quentin  felt  a  strange  vacancy  and 
chillness  of  the  hearty  whidi  he  had  not  yet  experienced  in  any 
of  the  yicissitudes  to  which  his  life  had  subjected  him.  No 
doubt  the  cessation  of  the  dose  and  unaToidable  intercourse 
and  intimacy  betwixt  them  was  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  countess  having  obtained  a  place  of  settled  residence ;  for, 
under  what  pretext  could  she,  had  she  meditated  such  an  im- 
propriety, have  had  a  gallant  young  squire  such  as  Quentin 
in  constant  attendance  upon  her  1 

But  the  shock  of  the  separation  was  not  the  more  welcome 
that  it  seemed  unavoidable,  and  the  proud  heart  of  Quentin 
swelled  at  finding  he  was  parted  with  like  an  ordinary  poistilion, 
or  an  escort  whose  duty  is  discharged;  while  his  eyes  sym- 
pathised so  far  as  to  drop  a  secret  tear  or  two  over  the  ruins  of 
all  those  airy  castles,  so  many  of  which  he  had  employed  him- 
self in  constructing  during  tiieir  too  interesting  journey.  He 
made  a  manly,  but  at  first  a  vain,  effort  to  throw  off  this 
mental  dejection ;  and  so,  yielding  to  the  feelings  he  could  not 
suppress,  he  sat  him  down  in  one  of  the  deep  recesses  formed 
by  a  window  which  lighted  the  great  Gothic  hall  of  Schonwaldt, 
and  there  mused  upon  his  hard  fortune,  which  had  not  assigned 
him  rank  or  wealth  sufficient  to  prosecute  his  daring  suit. 

Quentin  tried  to  dispel  the  sadness  which  overhung  him  by 
despatching  Charlet,  one  of  the  valets,  with  letters  to  the  court 
of  Louis,  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye  at  Liege. 
At  lengfch  his  natural  buoyancy  of  temper  returned,  much 
excited  by  the  title  of  an  old  romaunt  which  had  been  just 
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printed  at  Strasbourg,  and  which  lay  beeide  him  in  the  window, 
the  title  of  which  set  forth. 

How  the  squire  of  lowe  degree, 

Loved  the  king's  daughter  of  Hongarie.* 

While  he  was  tracing  the  '  letters  blake '  of  the  ditty  so  con- 
genial to  his  own  situation,  Quentin  was  interrupted  by  a  touch 
on  the  shoulder,  and,  looking  up^  beheld  the  Bohemian  standing 
by  him. 

Hayraddin,  never  a  welcome  sight,  was  odious  from  his  late 
treachery,  and  Quentin  sternly  asked  him  '  Why  he  dared  take 
the  freeaom  to  touch  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.' 

*  Simply,'  answered  the  Bohemian, '  because  I  wished  to  know 
if  the  Christian  gentleman  had  lost  his  feeling  as  well  as  his 
eyes  and  ears.  I  have  stood  speaking  to  you  these  five  minutes, 
and  you  have  stared  on  that  scrap  of  yellow  paper  as  if  it  were 
a  spell  to  turn  you  into  a  statue,  and  had  alraady  wrought  half 
its  purpose.' 

'  Well,  what  dost  thou  wanti    Speak,  and  begone ! ' 

'  I  want  what  all  men  want,  though  few  are  satisfied  with  it,' 
said  Hayraddin :  '  I  want  my  due — ^my  ten  crowns  of  gold  for 
guiding  the  ladies  hither.' 

'  With  what  face  darest  thou  ask  any  guerdon  beyond  my 
sparing  thy  worthless  life?'  said  Durward,  fiercely;  'thou 
knowest  that  it  was  thy  purpose  to  have  betrayed  them  on  the 
road.' 

'  But  I  did  not  betray  them,'  said  Hayraddin ;  '  if  I  had,  I 
would  have  asked  no  gu^on  from  you  or  from  them,  but  from 
him  whom  their  keeping  upon  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river 
might  have  benefited.  The  party  that  I  have  served  is  the 
party  who  must  pay  me.' 

'  Thy  guerdon  perish  with  thee,  then,  traitor ! '  said  Quentin, 
telling  out  the  money.  '  Get  thee  to  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  or 
to  the  devil !  but  keep  hereafter  out  of  my  sight,  lest  I  send 
thee  thither  before  thy  time.' 

'  The  Boar  of  Ardennes ! '  repeated  the  Bohemian,  with  a 
stronger  emotion  of  surprise  than  his  features  usually  expressed ; 
'  it  was  then  no  vague  guess — ^no  general  suspicion — ^which  made 
vou  insist  on  changing  the  road  1  Can  it  be — are  there  really 
m  other  lands  arts  of  prophecy  more  sure  than  those  of  our 
wandering  tribes?  The  willow-tree  under  which  we  spoke 
could  tell  no  tales.     But  no^no — ^no Dolt  that  I  was !  T 

•  See  Kote  28. 
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have  it — I  have  it !  The  willow  bj  the  brook  near  yonder  oon- 
vent — I  saw  you  look  towards  it  as  you  passed  it,  about  half  a 
mile  from  yon  hive  of  drones — ^that  could  not  indeed  speak,  but 
it  might  hide  one  who  could  hear !  I  will  hold  my  councils  in 
an  open  plain  henceforth:  not  a  bunch  of  thistles  shall  be  near 
me  for  a  Scot  to  shroud  amongst.  Ha !  ha !  the  Scot  hath  beat 
the  Zingaro  at  his  own  subUe  weapons.  But  know,  Quentin 
Durward,  that  you  have  foiled  me  to  the  marring  of  thine  own 
fortune.  Yes !  the  fortune  I  told  thee  of,  from  the  lines  on  thy 
hand,  had  been  richly  accomplished  but  for  thine  own  obstinacy.' 

*  By  St.  Andrew,'  said  Quentin,  '  thy  impudence  makes  me 
laugh  in  spite  of  myself.  How  or  in  what  should  thy  success- 
ful villainy  have  been  of  service  to  me  ?  I  heard,  indeed,  that 
you  did  stipulate  to  save  my  life,  which  condition  your  worthy 
allies  would  speedily  have  forgotten  had  we  once  come  to  blows ; 
but  in  what  £bj  betrayal  of  tiiese  ladies  could  have  served  me, 
but  by  exposing  me  to  death  or  captivity,  ia  a  matter  beyond 
human  brains  to  conjecture.' 

'No  matter  thinking  of  it,  then,'  said  Hayraddin,  'for  I 
mean  still  to  surprise  you  with  my  gratitude.  Had  you  kept 
back  my  hire,  I  shoula  have  held  that  we  were  quit,  and  had 
left  you  to  your  own  foolish  guidance.  As  it  is,  I  remain  your 
debtor  for  yonder  matter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher.' 

'  Methinks  I  have  already  taken  out  the  payment  in  cursing 
and  abusing  thee,'  said  Quentin. 

'  Hard  words  or  kind  ones,'  said  the  Zingaro,  '  are  but  wind, 
which  make  no  weight  in  the  balance.  Had  you  struck  me, 
indeed,  instead  of  threatening ' 

'  I  am  likely  enough  to  take  out  payment  in  that  way,  if  you 
provoke  me  longer.' 

'  I  would  not  advise  it,'  said  the  Zingaio ;  '  such  payment, 
made  by  a  rash  hand,  might  exceed  the  debt,  and  unhappily 
leave  a  balance  on  your  side,  which  I  am  not  one  to  forget  or 
forgive.  And  now  farewell,  but  not  for  a  long  space;  I  go  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  Ladies  of  Groye.' 

'  Thou ! '  said  Quentin  in  astonishment — '  thou  be  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  and  here^  where  they  are  in  a 
manner  recluses  under  the  protection  of  the  bishop's  sister,  a 
noble  canoness  I    It  is  impossible.' 

'  Marthon,  however,  waits  to  conduct  me  to  their  presence,' 
said  the  Zingaro,  with  a  sneer ;  '  and  I  must  pray  your  forgive- 
ness if  I  leave  you  something  abruptly.' 

He  turned  as  if  to  depart,  but  instantly  coming  back,  said, 
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with  a  tone  of  deep  and  serious  emphasis,  '  I  know  your  hopes; 
they  are  daring,  yet  not  yain  if  I  aid  them.  I  know  your  fears; 
they  should  teaoh  prudenoe,  not  timidity.  Eveiy  woman  may 
be  won.  A  oount  is  but  a  nickname,  which  will  befit  Quentin 
as  well  as  the  other  nickname  of  duke  befits  Charles,  or  that  of 
king  befits  Louis.' 

Ere  Durward  could  reply,  the  Bohemian  had  left  the  hall. 
Quentin  instantly  followed;  but,  better  acquainted  than  the 
Scot  with  the  passages  of  tiie  house,  Hayraddin  kept  the  ad- 
vantage which  he  had  gotten ;  and  the  pursuer  lost  sight  of 
him  as  he  descended  a  small  back  staircase.  Still  Durward 
followed,  though  without  exact  consciousness  of  his  own  purpose 
in  doing  so.  The  staircase  tenninated  by  a  door  opening  into 
the  alley  of  a  garden,  in  which  he  again  beheld  the  Zingaro 
hastening  down  a  pleached  walk. 

On  two  sides,  the  garden  was  surrounded  by  the  buildings 
of  the  castle— a  huge  old  pile,  partly  castellated  and  partly 
resembling  an  ecclesiastical  building ;  on  the  other  two  sides, 
the  inclosure  was  a  high  embattled  wall.  Crossing  the  alleys 
of  the  garden  to  another  part  of  the  building,  where  a  postern- 
door  opened  behind  a  large  massive  buttress,  oveigrown  with 
ivy,  Hayraddin  looked  back,  and  waved  his  hand  in  signal  of  an 
exulting  farewell  to  his  follower,  who  saw  that  in  effect  the 
postern-door  was  opened  by  Marthon,  and  that  the  vile  Bohemian 
was  admitted  into  the  precincts,  as  he  naturally  concluded,  of 
the  apartment  of  the  Countesses  of  Croye.  Quentin  bit  his  lips 
with  indignation,  and  blamed  himself  severely  that  he  had  not 
made  the  ladies  sensible  of  the  fuU  infamy  of  Hayraddin's 
character,  and  acquainted  with  his  machinations  against  their 
safety.  The  arrogating  manner  in  which  the  Bohemian  had 
pronused  to'  back  his  suit  added  to  his  anger  and  his  disgust ; 
and  he  felt  as  if  even  the  hand  of  the  Countess  Isabelle  would 
be  profaned,  were  it  possible  to  attain  it  by  such  patronage. 
'  But  it  is  all  a  deception,'  he  said — 'a  turn  of  his  base  juggling 
artifice.  He  has  procured  access  to  these  ladies  upon  some 
false  pretence,  and  with  some  mischievous  intention.  It  is 
well  I  have  learned  where  they  lodge.  I  will  watch  Marthon, 
and  solicit  an  interview  with  them,  were  it  but  to  place  them 
on  their  guard.  It  is  hard  that  I  must  use  artifice  and  brook 
delay  when  such  as  he  have  admittance  openly  and  without 
scruple.  They  shall  find,  however,  that,  though  I  am  excluded 
from  their  presence,  Isabelle's  safety  is  still  the  chief  subject  of 
my  vigilance.' 
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While  the  young  lover  waA  thus  meditating,  an  aged  gentle- 
man of  the  bishop's  household  approached  him  from  the  same 
door  by  which  he  had  himself  entered  the  garden,  and  made 
him  aware,  though  with  the  greatest  civility  of  manner,  that 
the  garden  was  private,  and  reserved  only  for  the  use  of  the 
bishop  and  guests  of  the  veiy  highest  distinction. 

Quentin  heard  him  repeat  this  information  twice  ere  he  put 
the  proper  construction  upon  it ;  and  then  starting  as  from  a 
reverie,  he  bowed  and  hurried  out  of  the  garden,  the  official 
person  followiug  him  all  the  way,  and  overwhelming  him  with 
formal  apologies  for  the  necessaiy  discharge  of  his  duty.  Nay, 
so  pertinacious  was  he  in  his  attempts  to  remove  the  offence 
which  he  conceived  Durward  to  have  taken,  that  he  offered  to 
bestow  his  own  company  upon  him,  to  contribute  to  his  enter- 
tainment ;  imtil  Quentin,  internally  cursing  his  formal  f oppeiy , 
found  no  better  way  of  escape  than  pretending  a  desire  of 
visiting  the  neighbouring  city,  and  setting  off  thither  at  such 
a  round  pace  as  speedily  subdued  all  desire  in  the  gentleman- 
usher  to  accompany  him  farther  than  the  drawbridge.  In  a 
few  minutes  Quentin  was  within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Li^;e, 
then  one  of  the  richest  in  Flanders,  and  of  course  in  the  world. 

Melancholy,  even  love-melanoholy,  is  not  so  deeply  seated, 
at  least  in  minds  of  a  manly  and  elastic  charactw,  as  the  soft 
enthusiasts  who  suffer  under  it  are  fond  of  believing.  It  yields 
to  unexpected  and  striking  impressions  upon  the  senses,  to 
change  of  place,  to  such  scenes  as  create  new  trains  of  assodar 
tion,  and  to  the  influence  of  the  busy  hum  of  mankind.  In  a 
few  minutes,  Quentin's  attention  was  as  much  engrossed  by  the 
variety  of  objects  presented  in  rapid  succession  by  the  busy 
streets  of  Ldege  as  if  there  had  neither  been  a  Countess  Isabelle 
nor  a  Bohemian  in  the  world. 

The  lofty  houses ;  the  stately,  though  narrow  and  gloomy, 
streets;  the  splendid  display  of  the  richest  goods  and  most 
gorgeous  armour  in  the  warehouses  and  shops  around;  the 
walks  crowded  by  busy  citisens  of  every  description,  passing 
and  repaasLDg  with  faces  of  careful  importance  or  eager  bustle ; 
the  huge  wains,  which  transported  to  and  fro  the  subjects  of 
export  and  import,  the  former  consisting  of  broadcloths  and 
seige,  arms  of  all  kinds,  nails  and  iron-work,  while  the  latter 
comprehended  every  article  of  use  or  luxury  intended  either 
for  the  consumption  of  an  opulent  city  or  received  in  barter 
and  destined  to  be  transported  elsewhere — all  these  objects 
combined  to  form  an  engrossing  picture  of  wealth,  bustle,  and 
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splendour,  to  which  Quentin  had  been  hitherto  a  stranger.  He 
admired  also  the  yarions  streams  and  canals  drawn  from  and 
communicating  with  the  Maes,  which,  traversing  the  city  in 
various  directions,  offered  to  every  quarter  the  conmiercial 
facilities  of  wateivcarriage ;  and  he  failed  not  to  hear  a  mass  in 
the  venerable  old  church  of  St.  Lambert,  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  8th  century. 

It  was  upon  leaving  this  place  of  worship  that  Quentin 
began  to  observe  that  he,  who  had  been  hitherto  gazing  on  all 
around  him  with  the  eagerness  of  unrestrained  curiosity,  was 
himself  the  object  of  attention  to  several  groups  of  substantial- 
looking  burghers,  who  seemed  assembled  to  look  upon  him  as 
he  left  the  d^urch,  and  amongst  whom  arose  a  buES  and  whisper, 
which  spread  from  one  party  to  another ;  while  the  number  of 
gazers  continued  to  augment  rapidly,  and  the  eyes  of  each  who 
added  to  it  were  eagerly  directed  to  Quentin,  with  a  stare  which 
expressed  much  interest  and  curiosity,  mingled  with  a  certain 
degree  of  respect. 

At  length  he  now  foizned  the  centre  of  a  considerable  crowd, 
which  yet  yielded  before  him  while  he  continued  to  move 
forward;  while  those  who  followed  or  kept  pace  with  him 
studiously  avoided  pressing  on  him  or  impeding  his  motions. 
Yet  his  situation  was  too  embarrassing  to  be  long  endured, 
without  making  some  attempt  to  extricate  himself,  and  to 
obtain  some  explanation. 

Quentin  looked  around  him,  and  fixing  upon  a  jolly,  stout- 
made,  respectable  man,  whom,  by  his  velvet  doak  and  gold 
chain,  he  concluded  to  be  a  burgher  of  eminence,  and  perhaps 
a  magistrate,  he  asked  him,  'Whether  he  saw  anything  par- 
ticular in  his  appearance,  to  attract  public  attention  in  a  degree 
so  unusual)  or  whether  it  was  the  ordinaiy  cugtom  of  the 
people  of  Liege  thus  to  throng  aroimd  strangers  who  chanced 
to  visit  their  cityv) ' 

'Surely  not,  good  seignior,'  answered  the  burgher;  'the 
Liegeois  are  neither  so  idly  curious  as  to  practise  such  a  custom, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  your  dress  or  appearance,  saving  that 
which  is  most  welcome  to  this  city,  and  which  our  townsmen 
are  both  delighted  to  see  and  desirous  to  honour.' 

*  This  sounds  very  polite,  worthy  sir,'  said  Quentin ;  '  but,  by 
the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  I  cannot  even  guess  at  your  meaning.' 

'Yomr  oath,  sir,'  answered  the  merchant  of  Liege,  'as  wdl 
as  your  accent,  convinces  me  that  we  are  right  in  our  con- 
jecture.' 
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'  By  my  patron  St.  Quentin  1 '  said  Durwaid,  *  I  am  farther 
off  from  your  meaning  than  ever.' 

'There  again  now/  rejoined  the  Liegeois,  looking,  as  he 
spoke,  most  provokingly,  yet  most  dvilly,  politic  and  intelligent. 
'  It  is  surely  not  for  us  to  see  that  which  you,  worthy  seignior, 
deem  it  proper  to  conceal.  But  why  swear  by  St.  Quentin,  if 
you  would  not  have  me  construe  your  meaning  ?  We  know  the 
good  Count  of  St  Paul,  who  lies  there  at  present^  wishes  well 
to  our  cause.' 

<  On  my  life,'  said  Quentin,  '  you  are  under  some  delusion : 
I  know  nothing  of  St.  Paul.' 

'  Nay,  we  question  you  not,'  said  the  burgher ;  '  although, 
hark  ye — ^I  say,  hark  in  your  ear — ^my  name  is  Pavilion.' 

'And  what  is  my  business  with  that^  Seignior  Pavilion  1' 
said  Quentin. 

*  Nay,  nothing ;  only  methinks  it  might  satisfy  you  that  I 
am  trustworthy.    Here  is  my  colleague  Bouslaer,  too.' 

Boudaer  advanced,  a. corpulent  dignitaiy,  whose  fair  round 
belly,  like  a  battering-ram,  'did  shake  the  press  before  him,' 
and  who,  whispering  caution  to  his  neighbour,  said,  in  a  tone  of 
rebuke,  '  You  forget,  good  colleague,  the  place  is  too  open ;  the 
seignior  will  retire  to  your  house  or  mine,  and  drink  a  glass  of 
Rhenish  and  sugar,  and  then  we  shall  hear  more  of  our  good 
friend  and  ally,  whom  we  love  with  all  our  honest  Flemish  hearts.' 

'  I  have  no  news  for  any  of  you,'  said  Quentin,  impatiently ; 
'  I  will  drink  no  Rhenish ;  and  I  only  desire  of  you,  as  men  of 
account  and  respectability,  to  disperse  this  idle  crowd,  and 
allow  a  stranger  to  leave  your  town  as  quietly  as  he  came 
into  it.' 

'  Nay,  then,  sir,'  said  Rouslaer, '  since  you  stand  so  much  on 
your  incognito,  and  with  us,  too,  who  are  men  of  confidence, 
let  me  ask  you  roimdly,  wherefore  wear  you  the  badge  of  your 
company  if  you  would  remain  unknown  in  Liege  ? ' 

'What  badge  and  what  order?'  said  Quentin.  'Tou  look 
like  reverend  men  and  grave  citizens,  yet,  on  my  soul,  you  are 
either  mad  yourselves  or  desire  to  drive  me  so.' 

' Sapperment ! '  said  the  other  burgher,  'this  youth  would 
make  St.  Lambert  swear !  Why,  who  wear  bonnets  with  the 
St.  Andrew's  cross  and  fleur-de-lyB  save  the  Scottish  Archers  of 
King  Louis's  Guards  ? ' 

'And  supposing  I  am  an  archer  of  the  Scottish  Quard,  why 
should  you  make  a  wonder  of  my  wearing  the  badge  of  my 
company  ? '  said  Quentin,  impatiently. 
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'  He  has  avowed  it — ^he  has  avowed  it ! '  said  Rouslaer  and 
Payillon,  turning  to  the  assembled  buighers  in  attitudes  of 
congratulation,  with  waving  anns,  extended  palms,  and  large 
round  faces  radiating  with  glee.  '  He  hath  avowed  himself  an 
archer  of  Louis's  Gruard— of  Louis,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties 
of  Liege ! ' 

A  general  shout  and  cry  now  arose  from  the  multitude,  in 
which  were  mingled  the  various  sounds  of  '  Long  live  Louis  of 
France !  Long  live  the  Scottish  Guard  1  Long  live  the  valiant 
archer !  Our  liberties,  our  privileges,  or  deati^  1  No  imposts ! 
Long  live  the  valiant  Boar  of  Ardennes !  Down  with  Charles 
of  Burgundy  1  and  confusion  to  Bourbon  and  his  bishopric ! ' 

Half-stunned  by  the  noise,  which  began  anew  in  one  quarter 
so  soon  as  it  ceased  in  another,  rising  and  idling  like  the  billows 
of  the  sea,  and  augmented  by  thousands  of  voices  which  roared 
in  chorus  from  distant  streets  and  market-places,  Quentin  had 
yet  time  to  form  a  conjecture  concerning  the  meaning  of  the 
tumult,  and  a  plan  for  regulating  his  own  conduct. 

He  had  forgotten  that^  after  his  skirmish  with  Orleans  and 
Dunois,  one  of  his  comrades  had,  at  Lord  Crawford's  command, 
replaced  the  morion,  cloven  by  the  sword  of  the  latter,  with  one 
of  the  steel-lined  bonnets  which  formed  a  part  of  the  proper 
and  well-known  equipment  of  the  Scotch  Guards.  That  an 
individual  of  this  body,  which  was  always  kept  very  dose  to 
Louis's  person,  should  have  appeared  in  the  streets  of  a  city 
whose  civil  discontents  had  been  aggravated  by  the  agents  of 
that  king,  was  naturally  enough  interpreted  by  the  buighers  of 
Liege  into  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Louis  openly  to  assist 
their  cause;  and  the  apparition  of  an  individual  archer  was 
magnified  into  a  pledge  of  immediate  and  active  support  from 
Louis — ^nay,  into  an  assurance  that  his  auxiliary  forces  were 
actually  entering  the  town  at  one  or  other,  though  no  one 
could  distinctly  tell  which,  of  the  city  gates. 

To  remove  a  conviction  so  generally  adopted,  Quentin  easily 
saw  was  impossible — ^nay,  that  any  attempt  to  undeceive  men 
so  obstinately  prepossessed  in  their  belief  would  be  attended 
with  personal  risk,  which,  in  this  case,  he  saw  little  use  of  in- 
curring. He  therefore  hastily  resolved  to  temporise,  and  to 
get  free  the  best  way  he  could ;  and  this  resolution  he  fonned 
while  they  were  in  the  act  of  conducting  him  to  the  stadt- 
howe,  where  the  notables  of  the  town  were  fast  assembling,  in 
order  to  hear  the  tidings  which  he  was  presumed  to  have 
brought,  and  to  regale  him  with  a  splendid  banquet. 
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In  spite  of  all  his  opposition,  which  was  set  down  to  modesty, 
he  was  on  every  side  surrounded  by  the  donors  of  popularity, 
the  unsavoury  tide  of  which  now  floated  around  him.  His  two 
burgomaster  friends,  who  were  tchoppen  [schoffen],  or  syndics,  of 
the  city,  had  made  fast  both  his  arms.  Before  him,  Nikkei 
Blok,  the  chief  of  the  butchers'  incorporation,  hastily  summoned 
from  his  office  in  the  shambles,  brandished  his  death-doing  axe, 
yet  smeared  with  blood  and  brains,  with  a  courage  and  grace 
which  brantwein  alone  could  inspire.  Behind  him  came  the  tall, 
lean,  raw-boned,  very  drunk,  and  very  patriotic,  figure  of  Glaus 
Hammerlein,  president  of  the  mystery  of  the  workers  in  iron, 
and  followed  by  at  least  a  thousand  unwashed  artificers  of  his 
class.  Weavers,  nailers,  ropemakers,  artisans  of  every  degree 
and  calling,  thronged  forward  to  join  the  procession  from  every 
gloomy  and  narrow  street.  Escape  seemed  a  desperate  and 
impossible  adventure. 

In  this  dilemma,  Quentin  appealed  to  Rouslaer,  who  held 
one  arm,  and  to  Pavilion,  who  had  secured  the  other,  and  who 
were  conducting  him  forward  at  the  head  of  the  ovation  of 
which  he  had  so  unexpectedly  become  the  principal  object. 
He  hastily  acquainted  them  'with  his  having  thoughtlessly 
adopted  the  bonnet  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  on  an  accident 
having  occurred  to  the  head-piece  in  which  he  had  proposed  to 
travel ;  he  regretted  that,  owing  to  this  circumstance  and  the 
sharp  wit  witi^  which  the  Liegeois  drew  the  natural  inference 
of  his  quality  and  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  these  things  had 
been  publicly  discovered ;  and  he  intimated  that,  if  just  now 
conducted  to  the  stadt-hotMe,  he  might  unhappily  feel  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  communicating  to  the  assembled  notables 
certain  matters  which  he  was  directed  by  the  King  to  reserve 
for  the  private  ears  of  his  excellent  gossips,  Meinherrs  Bouslaer 
and  Pavilion  of  Liege.' 

This  last  hint  operated  like  magic  on  the  two  citizens,  who 
were  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  insurgent  burghers, 
and  were,  like  all  demagogues  of  their  kind,  desirous  to  keep 
everything  within  their  own  management,  so  far  as  possible. 
They  therefore  hastily  agreed  that  Quentin  should  leave  the 
town  for  the  time,  and  return  by  night  to  Liege,  and  converse 
with  them  privately  in  the  house  of  Rouslaer,  near  the  gate 
opposite  to  Schonwaldt.  Quentin  hesitated  not  to  tell  them 
that  he  was  at  present  residing  in  the  bishop's  palace,  under 
pretence  of  bearing  despatches  from  the  French  court,  although 
his  real  errand  was,  as  they  had  well  conjectured,  designed  to 
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the  citizens  of  Liege ;  and  this  tortuous  mode  of  conducting  a 
communication,  as  weU  as  the  character  and  rank  of  the  person 
to  whom  it  was  supposed  to  be  entrusted,  was  so  consonant  to 
the  character  of  Louis  as  neither  to  excite  doubt  nor  surprise. 

Ahnost  immediately  after  this  iclaircissement  was  completed, 
the  progress  of  the  multitude  brought  them  opposite  to  the 
door  of  Pavilion's  house,  in  one  of  the  principal  streets,  but 
which  communicated  from  behind  with  Uie  Maes  by  means  of 
a  garden,  as  well  as  an  extensive  manufactory  of  tan-pits  and 
other  conveniences  for  dressing  hides ;  for  the  patriotic  burgher 
was  a  felt-dresser,  or  currier. 

It  Yffia  natural  that  Pavilion  should  desire  to  do  the  honours 
of  his  dwelling  to  the  supposed  envoy  of  Louis,  and  a  halt 
before  his  house  excited  no  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  multi- 
tude, who,  on  the  contrary,  greeted  Meinherr  Pavilion  with  a 
loud  vivcU  as  he  ushered  in  his  distinguished  guest.  Quentin 
speedily  laid  aside  his  remarkable  bonnet  for  tiie  cap  of  a  felt- 
maker,  and  flung  a  cloak  over  his  other  apparel.  Pavilion  then 
furnished  him  with  a  passport  to  pass  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
to  return  by  night  or  day  as  should  suit  his  convenience ;  and, 
lastly,  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  his  daughter,  a  fair  and 
smiling  Flemish  lass,  with  instructions  how  he  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  while  he  himself  hastened  back  to  his  colleague  to 
amuse  their  friends  at  the  stacU-house  with  the  best  excuses 
which  they  could  invent  for  the  disappearance  of  King  Louis's 
envoy.  We  cannot,  as  the  footman  says  in  the  play,  recollect 
the  exact  nature  of  the  lie  which  the  belwethers  told  the  flock; 
but  no  task  is  so  easy  as  that  of  imposing  upon  a  multitude 
whose  eager  prejudices  have  more  than  half  done  the  business, 
ere  the  impostor  has  spoken  a  word. 

The  worthy  burgess  was  no  sooner  gone  than  his  plump 
daughter,  Trudchen,  with  many  a  blush  and  many  a  wreathed 
smile,  which  suited  very  prettily  with  lips  like  cherries,  laughing 
blue  eyes,  and  a  skin  transparently  pure,  escorted  the  band- 
some  stranger  through  the  pleached  alleys  of  the  Sieur  Pavil- 
ion's garden,  down  to  the  water-side,  and  there  saw  him  fairly 
embarked  in  a  boat,  which  two  stout  Flenungs,  in  their  trunk- 
hose,  fur  caps,  and  many-buttoned  jerkins,  had  got  in  readiness 
with  as  much  haste  as  Uieir  Low-Co\mtry  nature  would  permit. 

As  the  pretty  Trudchen  spoke  nothing  but  Grerman,  Quentin 
— ^no  disparagement  to  his  loyal  affection  to  the  Countess  of 
Croye — could  only  express  his  thanks  by  a  kiss  on  those  same 
cherry  lips,  which  was  very  gallantly  bestowed,  and  accepted  with 
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all  modest  gratitude ;  for  gallants  with  a  form  and  face  like  our 
Scottish  Archer  were  not  of  eyeiy-day  occurrence  among  the 
bourgeoisie  of  Ldege.* 

While  the  boat  was  rowed  up  the  sluggish  waters  of  the 
Maes,  and  passed  the  defences  of  the  town,  Quentin  had  time 
enough  to  reflect  what  account  he  ought  to  give  of  his  adven- 
ture in  Liege,  when  he  returned  to  the  bishop's  palace  of 
Schonwaldt ;  and  disdaining  alike  to  betray  any  person  who 
had  reposed  confidence  in  him,  although  by  misapprehension, 
or  to  conceal  from  the  hospitable  prelate  the  mutinous  state 
of  his  capita],  he  resolved  to  confine  himself  to  so  general  an 
accoimt  as  might  put  the  bishop  upon  his  guard,  while  it 
should  point  out  no  individual  to  his  vengeance. 

He  was  landed  from  the  boat  within  hcdf  a  mile  of  the  castle, 
and  rewarded  his  rowers  with  a  guilder,  to  their  great  satisfac- 
tion. Tet,  short  as  was  the  space  which  divided  him  from 
Schonwaldt,  the  castle  bell  had  tolled  for  dinner,  and  Quentin 
found,  moreover,  that  he  had  approached  the  castle  on  a  differ- 
ent side  from  that  of  the  principal  entrance,  and  that  to  go 
round  would  throw  his  arrival  considerably  later.  He  there- 
fore made  straight  towards  the  side  that  was  nearest  him,  as 
he  discerned  that  it  presented  an  embattled  wall,  probably  that 
of  the  little  garden  already  noticed,  with  a  postern  opening 
upon  the  moat,  and  a  skiff  moored  by  the  postern,  which  might 
serve,  he  thought,  upon  summons,  to  pass  him  over.  As  he 
approached,  in  hopes  to  make  his  entrance  this  way,  the  postern 
opened,  a  man  came  out,  and,  jumping  into  the  boat,  made  his 
way  to  the  farther  side  of  the  moat,  and  then  with  a  long  pole 
pushed  the  skiff  back  towards  the  place  where  he  had  em- 
barked. As  he  came  near,  Quentin  discerned  that  this  person 
was  the  Bohemian,  who^  avoiding  him,  as  was  not  difiicult, 
held  a  different  path  towards  liege,  and  was  presently  out  of 
his  ken. 

Here  was  new  subject  for  meditation.  Had  this  vagabond 
heathen  been  all  this  while  with  the  Ladies  of  Croye,  and  for 
what  purpose  should  they  so  far  have  graced  him  with  their 
presence?  Tormented  with  this  thought,  Durward  became 
doubly  determined  to  seek  an  explanation  with  them,  for  the 
purpose  at  once  of  laying  bare  the  treacheiy  of  Hayraddin  and 
annoimcing  to  them  the  perilous  state  in  which  their  protector, 
the  bishop,  was  placed  by  the  mutinous  state  of  his  town  of 
Liege. 

*  See  Qnentiii'B  AdTentore  at  Liege.    Note  S9. 
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Afl  Quentin  thus  resolved,  he  entered  the  oasde  by  the 
principal  gate,  and  found  that  part  of  the  family  who  assembled 
for  dinner  in  the  great  hall,  including  the  bishop's  attendant 
clergy,  officers  of  the  household,  and  strangers  below  the  rank 
of  the  veiy  first  nobility,  were  already  placed  at  their  meal. 
A  seat  at  the  upper  end  of  the  board  had,  however,  been  re- 
served beside  the  bishop's  domestic  chaplain,  who  welcomed 
the  stranger  n^ith  the  old  college  jest  of  *  Sero  venientibm  osta^* 
while  he  took  care  so  to  load  his  plate  with  dainties  as  to  take 
away  all  appearance  of  that  tendency  to  reality  which,  in 
Quentin's  country,  is  said  to  render  a  joke  either  no  joke  or  at 
best  an  unpalatable  one.'*' 

In  vindicating  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  ill-breeding, 
Quentui  briefly  described  the  timiult  which  had  been  occasioned 
in  the  city  by  his  being  discovered  to  belong  to  the  Scottish 
Archer  Guard  of  Louis,  and  endeavoured  to  give  a  ludicrous  turn 
to  the  narrative,  by  saying  that  he  had  been  with  difficulty 
extricated  by  a  fat  buigher  of  lAege  and  his  pretty  daughter. 

But  the  company  were  too  much  interested  in  the  story  to 
taste  the  jest.  All  operations  of  the  table  were  suspended 
while  Quentin  told  his  tale ;  and  when  he  had  ceased,  there 
was  a  solemn  pause,  which  was  only  broken,  by  the  major-domo 
saying,  in  a  low  and  melancholy  tone,  '  I  would  to  God  that 
we  saw  those  hundred  lances  of  Buigundy ! ' 

'Why  should  you  think  so  deeply  on  it)'  said  Quentin. 
'  You  have  many  soldiers  here,  whose  trade  is  arms ;  and  your 
antagonists  are  only  the  rabble  of  a  disorderly  city,  who  will 
fly  b^ore  the  first  flutter  of  a  banner  with  men-at-«irms  arrayed 
beneath  it.' 

'  You  do  not  know  the  men  of  Liege,'  said  the  chaplain,  '  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  that^  not  even  excepting  those  of  Ghent, 
they  are  at  once  the  fiercest  and  the  most  untameable  in 
Europe.  Twice  has  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  chastised  them  for 
their  repeated  revolts  against  their  bishop,  and  twice  hath  he 
suppressed  them  with  much  severity,  abridged  their  privileges, 
taken  away  their  banners,  and  established  rights  and  claims  to 
himself  which  were  not  before  competent  over  a  free  city  of 
the  Empire.  Nay,  the  last  time  he  defeated  them  with  much 
slaughter  near  St.  Tron,  where  Li^e  lost  nearly  six  thousand 
men,  what  with  the  sword,  what  with  those  drowned  in  the 
flight;  and,  thereafter,  to  disable  them  from  farther  mutiny, 
Duke  Charles  refused  to  enter  at  any  of  the  gates  which  they 

*  '  A  footh  boord  (true  Joke)  if  no  boord,'  aays  the  Soot 
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had  surrendered,  iut,  beating  to  the  ground  forty  cubits  breadth 
of  their  city  wall,  marched  into  Li^e  as  a  conqueror,  with  visor 
closed  and  lance  in  rest,  at  the  head  of  his  chiyalry,  by  the 
breach  which  he  had  made.  Nay,  well  were  the  Liegeois  then 
assured  that,  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  father,  Duke  Philip 
the  Good,  this  Charles,  then  called  Ck)unt  of  Charalois,  would 
have  given  their  town  up  to  spoil.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
fresh  recollections,  with  their  breaches  unrepaired,  and  their 
arsenals  scarcely  supplied,  the  sight  of  an  archer's  bonnet  is 
sufficient  again  to  stir  them  to  uproar.  May  Qod  amend  all ! 
but  I  fear  tixere  will  be  bloody  work  between  so  fierce  a  popu- 
lation and  so  fiery  a  sovereign ;  and  I  would  my  excellent  and 
kind  master  had  a  see  of  lesser  dignity  and  more  safety,  for  his 
mitre  is  lined  with  thorns  instead  of  ermine.  This  much  I  say 
to  you,  seignior  stranger,  to  make  you  aware  that,  if  your 
afihirs  detain  you  not  at  Schonwaldt^  it  is  a  place  from  which 
each  man  of  sense  should  depart  as  speedOy  as  possible.  I 
apprehend  that  your  ladies  are  of  the  same  opinion ;  for  one  of 
the  grooms  who  attended  them  on  the  route  has  been  sent 
back  by  them  to  the  court  of  France  with  letters,  which,  doubt- 
less, are  intended  to  announce  their  going  in  search  of  a  safer 
asylum.' 


CHAPTER  XX 

THB  BTLLEfS 

Go  to— thoa  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  be  so.    If  not,  let  me  see  thee 
still  the  fellow  of  servantB,  and  not  fit  to  touch  Fortune's  finders. 

Tioelfih  NighL 

Whbn  the  tables  were  drawn,  the  chaplain,  who  seemed  to  have 
taken  a  sort  of  attachment  to  Quentin  Durwaid's  Bodety,  or 
who  perhaps  desired  to  extract  from  him  farther  information 
concerning  the  meeting  of  the  morning,  led  him  into  a  with* 
drawing-apartment,  the  windows  of  which,  on  one  side,  projected 
into  the  ^uxlen ;  and  as  he  saw  his  companion's  eye  gaze  rather 
eagerly  upon  the  spot,  he  proposed  to  Quentin  to  go  down  and 
take  a  yiew  of  the  curious  foreign  shrubs  with  which  the  bishop 
had  enriched  its  parterres. 

Quentin  excused  himself,  as  unwilling  to  intrud^  oad  there- 
withal communicated  the  check  which  he  had  received  in  the 
morning.  The  chaplain  smiled,  and  said,  'That  there  was 
indeed  some  ancient  prohibition  respecting  the  bishop's  private 
garden;  but  this,'  he  added,  with  a  smile,  'was  when  our 
reverend  father  was  a  princely  young  prelate  of  not  more  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  aud  when  many  fair  ladies  frequented  the 
castle  for  ghostly  consolation.  Need  there  was,'  he  said,  with 
a  downcast  look,  and  a  smile,  half  simple  and  half  intelligent, 
'  that  these  ladies,  pained  in  conscience,  who  were  ever  lodged 
in  the  apartments  now  occupied  by  the  noble  canoness,  should 
have  some  space  for  taking  the  air,  secure  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  profane.  But  of  late  years,'  he  added,  '  this  prohibition, 
although  not  formally  removed,  has  follen  entirely  out  of 
observance,  and  remains  but  as  the  superstition  which  lingers 
in  the  brain  of  a  superannuated  gentleman-usher.  If  you 
please,'  he  added,  '  we  will  presently  descend,  and  try  whether 
the  place  be  haunted  or  no.' 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  agreeable  to  Quentin  than 
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the  prospect  of  a  free  entrance  into  the  garden,  through  meana 
of  which,  according  to  a  chance  which  had  hitherto  attended  hk 
passion,  he  hoped  to  conununicate  with,  or  at  least  obtain  sight 
of,  the  object  of  his  affections,  from  some  such  turret  or  balcony- 
window,  or  similar  ^  coign  of  vantage,'  as  at  the  hostelry  of  the 
Fleur-de-Lys,  near  Plessis,  or  the  Dauphin's  Tower,  within  that 
oastle  itself.  Isabelle  seemed  still  destined,  wherever  she  made 
her  abode,  to  be  the  *  lady  of  the  turret.' 

When  Burward  descended  with  his  new  friend  into  the 
garden,  the  latter  seemed  a  terrestrial  philosopher,  entirely 
busied  with  the  things  of  the  earth ;  while  the  eyes  of  Quentin, 
if  they  did  not  seek  the  heavens,  like  those  of  an  astrologer. 
Tanged  at  least  all  around  the  windows,  balconies,  and  especially 
the  ttirrotS)  which  projected  on  every  part  from  the  inner  front 
of  the  old  building,  in  order  to  discover  that  which  was  to  be 
his  cynosure. 

While  thus  employed,  the  young  lovw  heard  with  total 
neglect}  if  indeed  he  heaixL  at  all,  the  enumeration  -of  plants, 
herbs,  and  shrubs,  which  his  reverend  conductor  pointed  out 
to  hhn;  of  which  this  was  choice,  because  of  prime  use  in 
medicine ;  and  that  more  choice,  for  yielding  a  rare  flavour  to 
pottage ;  and  a  third  choicest  of  all,  because  possessed  of  no 
merit  but  its  extreme  scareity.  Still  it  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve some  semblance  at  least  of  attention ;  which  the  youth 
found  so  difficult,  that  he  fairly  wished  at  the  devU  the 
officious  naturalist  and  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom.  He  was 
relieved  at  length  by  the  striking  of  a  dock,  which  summoned 
the  chaplain  to  some  official  duty. 

The  reverend  man  made  many  unnecessary  apologies  for 
leaving  his  new  friend,  and  concluded  by  giving  him  the  agree- 
able assurance,  that  he  might  walk  in  the  garden  till  supper, 
without  much  risk  of  being  disturbed. 

'  It  is,'  said  he,  '  the  place  where  I  always  study  my  own 
homilies,  as  being  most  sequestered  from  the  resort  of  strangers. 
I  am  now  about  to  deliver  one  of  them  in  the  chapel,  if  you 
please  to  favour  me  with  your  audience.  I  have  been  thought 
to  have  some  gift — ^but  the  glory  be  where  it  is  due ! ' 

Quentin  excused  himself  for  this  evening,  under  pretence  of 
a  severe  headache,  which  the  open  air  was  likely  to  prove  the 
best  cure  for ;  and  at  length  the  well-meaning  priest  left  him  to 
himself. 

It  may  be  well  imagined,  that  in  the  curious  inspection 
which  he  now  made,  at  more  leisure,  of  every  window  or  aper- 
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tare  which  looked  into  the  garden,  those  did  not  escape  which 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  small  door  by 
which  he  had  seen  Marthon  admit  Hayraddin,  as  he  pretended^ 
to  the  apartment  of  the  countesses.  But  nothing  stirred  or 
showed  itself,  which  could  either  confute  or  oonftrm  the  tale 
which  the  Bohemian  had  told,  until  it  was  becoming  dusky ; 
and  Quentin  began  to  be  sensible,  he  scarce  knew  why,  that 
his  sauntering  so  long  m  the  garden  might  be  subject  of  dis- 
pleasure or  suspicion. 

Just  as  he  had  resolved  to  depart,  and  was  taking  what  he 
had  destined  for  his  last  turn  under  the  windows  which  had 
such  attraction  for  him,  he  heard  above  him  a  slight  and 
cautious  sound,  like  that  of  a  cough,  as  intended  to  call  his 
attention,  and  to  avoid  the  observation  of  others.  As  he  looked 
up  in  joyful  surprise,  a  casement  opened — a  female  hand  was 
seen  to  drop  a  billet,  which  fell  into  a  rosemary  bush  that 
grew  at  the  foot  of  the  wall.  The  precaution  used  in  dropping 
this  letter  prescribed  equal  prudence  and  secrecy  in  reading 
it.  The  guden,  surrounded,  as  we  have  said,  upon  two  sides 
by  the  buildings  of  the  palace,  was  commanded,  of  course,  by 
the  windows  of  many  apartments;  but  there  was  a  sort  of  grotto 
of  rock-work,  which  the  chaplain  had  shown  Durward  with  much 
complacency.  To  snatch  up  the  billet,  thrust  it  into  his  bosom, 
and  hie  to  this  place  of  secrecy,  was  the  work  of  a  single  minute. 
He  there  opened  the  precious  scroll,  and  blessed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  memory  of  the  monks  of  Aberbrothock,  whose  nurture 
had  rendered  him  capable  of  deciphering  its  contents. 

The  first  line  contained  the  injimction, '  Read  this  in  secret^' 
— and  the  contents  were  as  follows :  '  What  your  eyes  have  too 
boldly  said  mine  have  perhaps  too  rashly  understood.  But 
unjust  persecution  makes  its  victims  bold,  and  it  were  better  to 
throw  myself  on  the  gratitude  of  one  than  to  remain  the  object 
of  pursuit  to  many.  Fortune  has  her  throne  upon  a  rock ;  but 
brave  men  fear  not  to  climb.  If  you  dare  do  aught  for  one 
that  hazards  much,  you  need  but  pass  into  this  garden  at 
prime  to-morrow,  wearing  in  your  cap  a  blue-and-white  feather ; 
but  expect  no  farther  communication.  Your  stars  have,  they 
say,  destined  you  for  greatness,  and  disposed  you  to  gratitude. 
Farewell — ^be  faithful,  prompt,  and  resolute,  and  doubt  not  thy 
fortune.'  Within  this  letter  was  enclosed  a  ring  with  a  table- 
diamond,  on  which  were  cut,  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  the  ancient 
arms  of  the  house  of  Croye. 

The  first  feeling  of  Quentin  upon  this  occasion  was  xm- 
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mingled  ecstasy — a  pride  and  joy  which  seemed  to  raise  him  to 
the  stars, — a  detennination  to  do  or  die,  influenced  hy  which 
he  treated  with  scorn  the  thousand  obstacles  that  placed  them- 
selves betwixt  him  and  the  goal  of  his  wishes. 

In  this  mood  of  rapture,  and  unable  to  endure  any  inter- 
ruption which  might  withdraw  his  mind,  were  it  but  for  a 
moment,  from  so  ecstatic  a  subject  of  contemplation,  Durward, 
retiring  to  the  mterior  of  the  castle,  hastily  assigned  his  former 
pretext  of  a  headache  for  not  joining  the  household  of  the  bishop 
at  the  supper-meal,  and,  lighting  his  lamp,  betook  himself  to 
the  chamber  which  had  been  assigned  him,  to  read,  and  to 
read  again  and  again,  the  precious  billet,  and  to  kiss  a  thousand 
times  die  no  less  precious  ring. 

But  such  high-wrought  feelings  ooidd  not  remain  long  in 
the  same  ecstatic  tone.  A  thought  pressed  upon  him,  though 
he  repelled  it  as  tmgrateful — as  even  blasphemous,  that  tibe 
frankness  of  the  confession  implied  less  delicacy,  on  the  part  of 
her  who  made  it,  than  was  consistent  with  the  high  romantic 
feeling  of  adoration  with  which  he  had  hitherto  worshipped  the 
Lady  Isabelle.  No  sooner  did  this  tmgracious  thought  intrude 
itself  than  he  hastened  to  stifle  it,  as  he  would  have  stifled  a 
hissing  and  hateful  adder  that  had  intruded  itself  into  his 
couch.  Was  it  for  him — ^him  the  favoured,  on  whose  account 
she  had  stooped  from  her  sphere,  to  ascribe  blame  to  her  for 
the  yeiy  act  of  condescension,  without  which  he  dared  not 
have  raised  his  eyes  towards  her  f  Did  not  her  vexy  dignity  of 
birth  and  of  condition  reverse,  in  her  case,  the  usual  rules 
which  impose  silence  on  the  lady  until  her  lover  shall  have 
first  spoken  9  To  these  arguments,  which  he  boldly  formed  into 
syllogisms,  and  avowed  to  himself,  his  vanity  might  possibly 
suggest  one  which  he  cared  not  to  embody  even  mentdly  with 
the  same  frankness — ^that  the  merit  of  the  party  beloved  might 
perhaps  warrant,  on  the  part  of  the  lady,  some  little  departure 
from  oonmion  rules ;  and,  after  all,  as  in  the  case  of  Malvolio, 
there  was  example  for  it  in  chronicle.  The  squire  of  low  degree, 
of  whom  he  haid  just  been  reading,  was,  like  himself,  a  gentle- 
man void  of  land  and  living,  and  yet  the  generous  Princess  of 
Hungary  bestowed  on  him,  without  scruple,  more  substantial 
marks  of  her  affection  than  the  billet  he  had  just  received : — 

*  Welcome/  she  laid,  '  my  swete  aqnyn^ 
My  heartifl  roote,  my  soule's  deaaie ; 
I  will  give  thee  kisses  three. 
And  aU  five  hundrid  poandis  in  fee.' 
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And  again  the  same  faithful  history  made  the  King  of 
Hongrie  himself  ayouch, 

'  I  have  yknown  many  a  pa^ 
Come  to  be  prinoe  by  marriage.* 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  Quentin  generously  and  magnani- 
mously reconciled  himself  to  a  line  of  conduct  on  the  countess's 
part  by  which  he  was  likely  to  be  so  highly  benefited. 

But  this  scruple  was  succeeded  by  another  doubt,  harder  of 
digestion.  The  traitor  Hayraddin  had  been  in  the  apartments 
of  the  ladies,  for  aught  Quentin  knew,  for  the  space  of  four 
hours,  and,  considering  the  hints  which  he  had  thrown  out,  of 
possessing  an  influence  of  the  most  interesting  kind  over  the 
fortunes  of  Quentin  Durward,  what  should  assure  him  that  this 
train  was  not  of  his  laying  9  and  if  so,  was  it  not  probable  that 
such  a  dissembling  yiUain  had  set  it  on  foot  to  conceal  some 
new  plan  of  treachery — ^perhaps  to  seduce  Isabelle  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  worthy  bishop?  This  was  a  matter  to  be 
closely  looked  into^  for  Quentin  felt  a  repugnance  to  this 
individual  proportioned  to  the  unabashed  impudence  with 
wliich  he  had  avowed  his  profligacy,  and  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  hope,  that  anything  in  which  he  was  concerned  could 
ever  come  to  an  honourable  or  happy  conclusion. 

These  various  thoughts  rolled  over  Quentin's  mind  like 
misty  clouds,  to  dash  and  obscure  the  fair  landscape  which  his 
fancy  had  at  first  drawn,  and  his  couch  was  that  night  a  sleep- 
less one.  At  the  hour  of  prime,  ay,  and  an  hour  before  it,  was 
he  in  the  castle-garden,  where  no  one  now  opposed  either  his 
entrance  or  his  abode,  with  a  feather  of  the  assigned  colour,  as 
distinguished  as  he  could  by  any  means  procure  in  such  haste. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  his  appearance  for  nearly  two  hours ; 
at  length  he  heard  a  few  notes  of  the  lute,  and  presently  the 
lattice  opened  right  above  the  little  postern-door  at  which 
Marthon  had  admitted  Hayraddin,  and  IsabeUe,  In  maidenly 
beauty,  appeared  at  the  opening,  greeted  him  half-kindly  half- 
shyly,  coloured  extremely  at  the  deep  and  significant  reverence 
with  which  he  returned  her  courtesy,  shut  the  casement  and 
disappeared. 

Daylight  and  champaign  could  discover  no  more!  The 
authenticity  of  the  billet  was  ascertained;  it  only  remained 
what  was  to  follow,  and  of  this  the  fair  writer  had  given  him 
no  hint.  But  no  immediate  danger  impended.  The  countess 
was  in  a  strong  castle,  under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  at  once 
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respectable  for  his  secular  and  venerable  for  his  ecclesiastical 
autikority.  There  was  neither  immediate  room  nor  occasion  for 
the  exulting  squire  interfering  in  the  adventure ;  and  it  was 
sufficient  if  he  kept  himself  prompt  to  execute  her  commands 
whenever  they  should  be  communicated  to  him.  But  Fate 
purposed  to  call  him  into  action  sooner  than  he  was  aware  of. 

It  was  the  fourth  night  after  his  arrival  at  Schonwaldt^ 
when  Quentin  had  taken  measures  for  sending  back  on  the 
morrow,  to  the  court  of  Louis,  the  remaining  groom  who  had 
accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  with  letters  from  himself  to 
his  imde  and  Lord  Crawford,  renouncing  the  service  of  France, 
for  which  the  treachery  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  by  the 
private  instructions  of  Hayraddin  gave  him  an  excuse,  both  in 
tkonour  and  prudence ;  and  he  betook  himself  to  his  bed  with 
all  the  rosy-coloured  ideas  around  him  which  flutter  about  the 
couch  of  a  youth  when  he  loves  dearly,  and  thinks  lus  love  as 
sincerely  repaid. 

But  Quentin's  dreams,  which  at  first  partook  of  the  nature 
of  those  happy  influences  under  which  he  had  fallen  asleep, 
began  by  degrees  to  assume  a  more  terrific  character. 

He  walked  with  the  Countess  Isabelle  beside  a  smooth  and 
inland  lake,  such  as  formed  the  principal  characteristic  of  his 
native  glen ;  and  he  spoke  to  her  of  his  love,  without  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  impediments  which  lay  between  them.  She 
blushed  and  smiled  when  she  listened,  even  as  he  might  have 
expected  from  the  tenor  of  the  letter,  which,  sleeping  or  waking, 
lay  nearest  to  his  heart.  But  the  scene  suddenly  changed  from 
summer  to  winter,  from  calm  to  tempest ;  the  winds  and  the 
waves  rose  with  such  a  contest  of  suige  and  whirlwind,  as  if  the 
demons  of  the  water  and  of  the  air  had  been  contcoiding  for 
their  roaring  empires  in  rival  strife.  The  rismg  waters  seemed 
to  cut  off  their  advance  and  their  retreat;  the  increasing 
tempest,  which  dashed  them  against  each  other,  seemed  to 
render  their  remaining  on  the  spot  impossible ;  and  the  tumultu- 
ous sensati<ms  produced  by  the  apparent  danger  awoke  the 
dreamer. 

He  awoke;  but  although  the  circumstances  of  the  vision 
had  disappeared,  and  given  place  to  reality,  the  noise,  which 
had  probably  suggested  them,  still  continued  to  sound  in  his 


Quentin's  first  impulse  was  to  sit  erect  in  bed,  and  listen 
with  astonishment  to  sounds,  which,  if  they  had  announced  a 
tempest,  might  have  shamed  the  wildest  that  ever  burst  down 
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from  the  GrampiaiiB ;  and  again  in  a  minute  he  beoame  sensible, 
that  the  tumult  was  not  excited  by  the  fury  of  the  elements, 
but  by  the  wrath  of  men. 

He  sprung  from  bed,  and  looked  from  the  window  of  his 
apartment ;  but  it  opened  into  the  garden,  and  on  that  side  all 
was  quiet,  though  the  opening  of  the  casement  made  him  still 
more  sensible,  from  the  shouts  which  reached  his  ears,  that  the 
outside  of  the  castle  was  beleaguered  and  assaulted,  and  that 
by  a  numerous  and  determined  enemy.  Hastily  collecting  his 
dress  and  arms,  and  putting  them  on  with  such  celerity  as 
darkness  and  surprise  permitted,  his  attention  was  solicited  by 
a  knocking  at  the  door  of  his  chamber.  As  Quentin  did  not 
immediately  answer,  the  door,  which  was  a  slight  one,  was 
forced  open  from  without^  and  the  intruder,  announced  by  his 
peculiar  dialect  to  be  the  Bohemian,  Hayraddin  Maugiabin, 
entered  the  apartment.  A  phial,  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
touched  by  a  match,  produced  a  dark  flash  of  ruddy  fire,  by 
means  of  which  he  kindled  a  lamp,  which  he  took  from  his 
bosom. 

'  The  horoscope  of  your  destinies,'  he  said  energetically  to 
Durward,  without  any  farther  greeting,  *  now  turns  upon  the 
determination  of  a  minute.' 

'  Caitiff! '  said  Quentin,  in  reply,  *  there  is  treachery  around 
us ;  and  where  there  is  treachery,  thou  imut  have  a  share  in  it.' 

*  You  are  mad,'  answered  Maugrabin ;  ^  I  neyer  betrayed  any 
one  but  to  gain  by  it,  and  wherefore  should  I  betray  you,  by 
whose  safety  I  can  take  more  advantage  than  by  your  destruc- 
tion ?  Hearken  for  a  mcmient^  if  it  be  possible  for  you,  to  one 
note  of  reason  ere  it  is  sounded  into  your  ear  by  the  death- 
shot  of  ruin.  The  Liegeois  are  up ;  William  de  la  Marck  with 
his  band  leads  them.  Were  there  means  of  resistance,  their 
numbers  and  his  fury  would  oTeroome  them ;  but  there  are  next 
to  none.  If  you  would  save  the  coxmtess  and  your  own  hopes, 
follow  me,  in  the  name  of  her  who  sent  you  a  table-diamond, 
with  three  leopards  engrayed  on  it ! ' 

'Lead  the  way,'  said  Quentin,  hastOy.  'In  that  name  I 
dare  every  danger  1 ' 

'As  I  shall  manage  it,'  said  the  Bohemian,  'there  is  no 
danger,  if  you  can  but  withhold  your  hand  from  strife  which 
does  not  concern  you ;  for,  after  all,  what  is  it  to  you  whether 
the  bishop,  as  they  call  him,  slaughters  his  flock,  or  the  flock 
slaughters  the  shepherd  9  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Follow  me,  but  with 
caution  and  patience;  subdue  your  own  courage,  and  confide 
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in  mj  pmdenoe;  and  my  debt  of  thankfalnem  is  paid,  and  you 
have  a  oounteas  for  your  spouse.    Follow  me.' 

'I  follow/  said  Quentin,  drawing  his  sword;  'but  tbe 
moment  in  whidi  I  detect  the  least  sign  of  treachery,  thy 
head  and  body  are  three  yards  separate ! ' 

Without  more  conyersation,  the  Bohemian,  seeing  that 
Quentin  was  now  fully  aimed  and  ready,  ran  down  the  stairs 
before  him,  and  winded  hastily  through  various  side-passages, 
until  they  gained  the  little  garden.  Scarce  a  light  was  to  be 
seen  on  tiiat  side,  scarce  any  bustle  was  to  be  heard ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Quentin  entered  the  open  space  than  the  noise  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  castle  became  ten  times  more  stun- 
ningly audible,  and  he  could  hear  the  yarious  war-cries  of 
'  Liege !  liege !  Sangliar !  Sanglier  1 '  shouted  by  the  assailants, 
while  the  feebler  cry  of  '  Our  Lady  for  the  Prince  Bishop ! ' 
was  raised  in  a  faint  and  faltering  tone,  by  those  of  the  prelate's 
soldiers  who  had  hastened,  though  surprised  and  at  disadvan- 
tage, to  the  defence  of  the  walls. 

But  the  interest  of  the  fight,  notwithstanding  the  martial 
character  of  Quentin  Durward,  was  indifferent  to  him  in  com- 
parison of  the  fate  of  Isabelle  of  Croye,  which,  he  had  reason 
to  fear,  would  be  a  dreadful  one,  unless  rescued  from  the  power 
of  the  dissolute  and  cruel  freebooter,  who  was  now,  as  it 
seemed,  bursting  the  gates  of  the  castle.  He  reconciled  him- 
self to  the  aid  of  the  Bohemian,  as  men  in  a  desperate  illness 
refuse  not  the  remedy  prescribed  by  quacks  and  mountebanks, 
and  followed  across  the  garden,  with  the  intention  of  being 
guided  by  him  until  he  should  disooyer  symptoms  of  treachery, 
and  then  piercing  him  through  the  heart,  or  striking  his  head 
from  his  body.  Hayiaddin  seemed  himself  conscious  that  his 
safety  turned  on  a  feather-weight,  for  he  forbore,  from  the 
moment  they  entered  the  open  air,  all  his  wonted  gibes  and 
quirks,  and  seemed  to  haye  made  a  yow  to  act  at  once  with 
modesty,  courage,  and  activity. 

At  the  opposite  door,  which  led  to  the  ladies'  apartments, 
upon  a  low  signal  made  by  Hayraddin,  appeared  two  women, 
muffled  in  the  black  silk  veils  which  were  then,  as  now,  worn 
by  the  women  in  the  Netherlands.  Quentin  offered  his  ann  to 
one  of  them,  who  dung  to  it  with  trembling  eagerness,  and 
indeed  hung  upon  him  so  much  that  had  her  weight  been 
greater  she  must  have  much  impeded  their  retreat.  The 
Bohemian,  who  conducted  the  other  female,  took  the  road 
straight  for  the  postern  which  opened  upon  the  moat,  through 
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the  garden-wall,  close  to  which  the  little  skiff  was  drawn  up,  by 
means  of  which  Quentin  had  formerly  observed  Haynuldin 
himself  retreating  from  the  castle. 

As  they  crossed,  the  shouts  of  storm  and  successful  violence 
seemed  to  announce  that  the  castle  was  in  the  act  of  being 
taken ;  and  so  dismal  was  the  sound  in  Quentin's  ears,  that  he 
could  not  help  swearing  aloud,  *  But  that  my  blood  is  irretriev- 
ably devoted  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  present  duty,  I  would  back 
to  the  wall,  take  faithful  part  with  the  hospitable  bidiop,  and 
silence  some  of  those  knaves  whose  throats  are  full  of  mutiny 
and  robbery ! ' 

The  lady,  whose  aim  was  still  folded  in  his,  pressed  it  lightly 
as  he  spoke,  as  if  to  make  him  understand  tiiat  there  was  a 
nearer  claim  on  his  chivaliy  than  the  defence  of  Schonwaldt ; 
while  the  Bohemian  exclauned,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  ^  Now, 
that  I  call  right  Christian  frenzy,  which  would  turn  back  to 
fight,  when  love  and  fortune  both  demand  that  we  should  fly. 
On — on,  with  all  the  haste  you  can  make.  Horses  wait  us  in 
yonder  thicket  of  willows.' 

'  There  are  but  two  horses,'  said  Quentin,  who  saw  them  in 
the  moonlight. 

'All  that  I  could  procure  without  exciting  suspicion,  and 
enough,  besides,'  replied  the  Bohemian.  '  You  two  must  ride 
for  Tongres  ere  the  way  becomes  unsafe ;  Marthon  will  abide 
with  the  women  of  our  horde,  with  whom  she  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. Enow,  she  is  a  daughter  of  our  tribe,  and  only 
dwelt  among  you  to  serve  our  purpose  as  occasion  should  fall.' 

'  Marthon  I '  exclaimed  the  countess,  looking  at  the  veiled 
female  with  a  shriek  of  surprise ;  *  is  not  this  my  kinswoman  f 

'Only  Marthon,'  said  Hayraddin.  'Excuse  me  that  little 
piece  of  deceit.  I  dared  not  carry  off  both  the  Ladies  of  Groye 
from  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes.' 

'  Wretch ! '  said  Quentin,  emphatically ;  '  but  it  is  not — shall 
not — ^be  too  late :  I  will  back  to  rescue  the  Lady  Hameline.' 

'  Heuneline,'  whispered  the  lady,  in  a  disturbed  voice,  '  hangs 
on  thy  arm  to  thank  thee  for  her  rescue.' 

'  Ha !  what  i  How  is  this  ? '  said  Quentin,  extricating  him- 
self from  her  hold,  and  with  less  gentleness  than  he  would  at 
any  other  time  have  used  towards  a  female  of  any  rank.  '  Is 
the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left  behind  1     Farewell— farewell.' 

As  he  turned  to  hasten  back  to  the  castle,  Hayraddin  laid 
hold  of  him.  *  Nay,  hear  you — hear  you — ^you  itun  upon  your 
death !    What  the  foul  fiend  did  you  wear  the  colours  of  the 
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old  one  for  t  I  will  never  trust  blue  and  white  silk  again.  But 
she  has  almost  as  large  a  dower — has  jewels  and  gold — ^hath 
pretensions,  too,  upon  the  earldom.' 

While  he  spoke  thus,  panting  on  in  broken  sentenoes,  the 
Bohemian  struggled  to  detain  Quentin,  who  at  length  laid  his 
hand  on  his  dagger,  in  order  to  extricate  himself. 

'Nay,  if  that  be  the  case,'  said  Hayraddin,  imloosing  his 
hold,  '  go,  and  the  devil,  if  there  be  one,  go  along  with  you  1 ' 
And,  soon  as  freed  from  his  hold,  the  Scot  shot  back  to  the 
castle  with  the  speed  of  the  wind. 

Hayraddin  then  turned  round  to  the  Countess  Hameline, 
who  had  sunk  down  on  the  ground,  between  shame,  fear,  and 
disappointment. 

'  Here  has  been  a  mistake,'  he  said.  *  Up,  lady,  and  come 
with  me ;  I  will  provide  you,  ere  morning  comes,  a  gallanter 
husband  than  this  smock-faced  boy ;  and  if  one  will  not  serve, 
you  shall  have  twenty.' 

The  Lady  Hameline  was  as  violent  in  her  passions  as  she 
was  vain  and  weak  in  her  understanding.  Like  many  other 
persons,  she  went  tolerably  well  through  the  ordinary  duties  of 
life ;  but  in  a  crisis  like  the  present,  she  was  entirely  incapable 
of  doing  aught,  save  pouring  forth  unavailing  lamentations, 
and  accusing  Hayraddin  of  being  a  thief,  a  base  slave,  an 
impostor,  a  murderer. 

'  Call  me  Zingaro,'  returned  he,  composedly,  '  and  you  have 
said  all  at  once.' 

<  Monster !  you  said  the  stars  had  decreed  our  union,  and 
caused  me  to  write — 0  wretch  that  I  wasl'  exclaimed  the 
unhappy  lady. 

'  And  so  diey  had  decreed  your  union,'  said  Hayraddin, '  had 
both  parties  been  willing;  but  think  you  the  blessed  constella- 
tions can  make  any  one  wed  against  his  will  ?  I  was  led  into 
error  with  your  accursed  Christian  gallantries,  and  fopperies  of 
ribbons  and  favours,  and  the  youth  prefers  veal  to  beef,  I  think, 
that's  all.  Up  and  follow  me;  and  take  notice,  I  endure 
neither  weeping  nor  swooning.' 

'  I  will  not  stir  a  foot,'  said  the  countess,  obstinately. 

'  By  the  bright  welkin,  but  you  shall,  though  ! '  exdaimed 
Hayraddin.  '  I  swear  to  you,  by  all  that  ever  fools  believed  in, 
that  you  have  to  do  wi^  one  who  would  care  little  to  strip 
you  naked,  bind  you  to  a  tree,  and  leave  you  to  your  fortune!' 

'  Nay,'  said  Marthon,  interfering,  '  by  your  favour  she  shall 
not  be  misused.     I  wear  a  knife  as  well  as  you,  and  can  use  it. 
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She  is  a  kind  woxxuin,  though  a  fool.  And  you,  madam,  rifle 
up  and  follow  us.  Here  has  been  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing to  have  saved  life  and  limb.  There  are  many  in  yonder 
castle  would  give  all  the  wealth  in  the  world  to  stand  where 
we  do  now.' 

As  Marthon  spoke,  a  olamour,  in  which  the  shouts  of  victory 
were  mingled  with  g^w^Tna  of  terror  and  despair,  was  wafted  to 
them  from  the  castle  of  Schonwaldt. 

*  Hear  that»  lady  1 '  said  Hayiaddin,  '  and  be  thankful  you 
are  not  adding  your  treble  pipe  to  yonder  concert.  Believe 
me,  I  will  care  for  you  honestly,  and  the  stars  shall  keep  their 
words,  and  find  you  a  good  husband.' 

Like  some  wild  anunal,  exhausted  and  subdued  by  terror 
and  fatigue,  the  Countess  Hameline  yielded  herself  up  to  the 
conduct  of  her  guides,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  passively  led 
whichever  way  they  would.  Nay,  such  was  the  confusion  of 
her  spirits  and  the  exhaustion  of  her  strength,  that  the  worthy 
couple,  who  half  bore,  half  led  her,  carried  on  their  discourse  in 
her  presence  without  her  even  understanding  it. 

'  I  ever  thought  your  plan  was  folly,'  said  Marthon.  ^  Could 
you  have  brought  the  yotaig  people  together,  indeed,  we  might 
have  had  a  hold  on  their  gratitude,  and  a  footing  in  their  castle. 
But  what  chance  of  so  handsome  a  youth  wedding  this  old  fool  1 ' 

'  Rizpah,'  said  Hayraddin,  '  you  have  borne  the  name  of  a 
Christian,  and  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  those  besotted  people,  till 
thou  hast  become  a  partaker  in  their  follies.  How  could  I 
dream  that  he  would  have  made  scruples  about  a  few  years, 
youth  or  age,  when  the  advantages  of  the  match  were  so 
evident  ?  And  thou  knowest^  there  would  have  been  no  moving 
y  yonder  coy  wench  to  be  so  frank  as  this  coming  countess  here, 
who  hangs  on  our  arms  as  dead  a  weight  as  a  wool-pack.  I 
loved  the  lad  too,  and  would  have  done  him  a  kindness :  to  wed 
him  to  this  old  woman  was  to  make  his  fortune;  to  unite  him  to 
Isabelle  were  to  have  brought  on  him  De  la  Marck,  Burgundy, 
France — every  one  that  challenges  an  interest  in  disposing  of 
her  hand.  And  this  sUly  woman's  wealth  being  chiefly  in  gokl 
and  jewels,  we  should  have  had  our  share.  But  the  bowHstring 
has  burst  and  the  arrow  failed.  Away  with  her;  we  will 
bring  her  to  William  with  the  Beard.  By  the  time  he  has 
gorged  himself  with  wassail,  as  is  his  wont,  he  will  not  know 
an  old  countess  from  a  young  one.  Away,  Bizpah;  bear  a 
gallant  heart.  The  bright  Aldebaran  stUl  influences  the 
destinies  of  the  Children  of  the  Desert ! ' 


•- 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  SACK 

The  gates  of  meroy  bIiaII  be  all  shut  up, 
And  the  Aesh'd  addier,  rough  and  hara  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  himd  shall  range, 
With  conscience  wide  as  heU. 

Hem/ry  V, 

Thb  surprised  and  aiSiighted  garrison  of  the  castle  of  Schon- 
waldt  had,  nevertheless,  for  some  time,  made  good  the  defence 
against  the  assailants ;  but  the  immense  crowds  which,  issuing 
from  the  city  of  Liege,  thronged  to  the  assault  like  bees,  dis- 
tracted their  attention  and  abated  their  courage. 

There  was  also  disaffection  at  least,  if  not  treachery,  among 
the  defenders;  for  some  called  out  to  surrender,  and  others, 
deserting  their  posts,  tried  to  escape  from  the  castle.  Many 
threw  themselves  from  the  walls  into  the  moat,  and  such  as 
escaped  drowning  flung  aside  their  distinguishing  badges,  and 
saved  themselves  by  mingling  among  the  motley  crowd  of 
assailants.  Some  few,  indeed,  from  attachment  to  the  bishop's 
person,  drew  around  him,  and  continued  to  defend  the  great 
keep,  to  which  he  had  fled ;  and  others,  doubtful  of  receiving 
quarter,  or  from  an  impulse  of  desperate  courage,  held  out 
other  detached  bulwarks  and  towers  of  the  extensive  building. 
But  the  assailants  had  got  possession  of  the  courts  and  lower 
parts  of  the  edifice,  and  were  busy  pursuing  the  vanquished 
and  searching  for  spoil,  while  one  individual,  as  if  he  sought 
for  that  death  from  which  all  others  were  flying,  endeavoured 
to  force  his  way  into  the  scene  of  tumult  and  horror,  under 
apprehensions  still  more  horrible  to  his  imagination  than  the 
realities  around  were  to  his  sight  and  senses.  Whoever  had  seen 
Quentin  Durward  that  fatal  night,  not  knowing  the  meaning 
of  his  conduct,  had  accounted  him  a  raging  madman ;  whoever 
had  appreciated  his  motives  had  ranked  him  nothing  beneath 
a  hero  of  romance. 
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Approaching  Schonwaldt  on  the  same  side  from  which  he 
had  left  it>  the  yoath  met  sevexal  fagitivee  making  for  the 
wood,  who  natunJly  avoided  him  as  an  enemy,  hecause  he  came 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  which  they  had  adopted. 
When  he  came  nearer,  he  could  hear,  and  partly  see,  men 
dropping  from  the  garden-wall  into  the  castle  fosse,  and  others 
who  seemed  precipitated  from  the  battlements  by  the  assailants. 
His  courage  was  not  staggered,  even  for  an  instant.  There 
was  not  time  to  look  for  the  boat,  even  had  it  been  practicable 
to  use  it»  and  it  was  in  vain  to  approach  the  postern  of  the 
garden,  which  was  crowded  with  fugitives,  who  ever  and  anon, 
as  they  were  thrust  through  it  by  the  pressure  behind,  fell  into 
the  moat  which  they  had  no  means  of  crossing. 

Avoiding  that  pointy  Quentin  threw  himself  into  the  moat^ 
near  what  was  called  the  little  gate  of  the  castle,  and  where 
there  was  a  drawbridge,  which  was  still  elevated.  He  avoided 
with  difficulty  the  fatal  grasp  of  more  than  one  sinking  wretch, 
and,  swimming  to  the  drawbridge,  caught  hold  of  one  of  the 
chains  which  was  hanging  down,  and,  by  a  great  exertion  of 
strength  and  activity,  swayed  himself  out  of  the  water,  and 
attained  the  platform  from  which  the  bridge  was  suspended. 
As  with  hands  and  knees  he  struggled  to  make  good  his  footing, 
a  lanzknecht,  with  his  bloody  sword  in  his  hand,  made  towards 
him,  and  raised  his  weapon  for  a  blow,  which  must  have  been 
fatal. 

*  How  now,  fellow ! '  said  Quentin,  in  a  tone  of  authority. 
*Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  assist  a  comrade?  Give  me 
your  hand.' 

The  soldier  in  silence,  and  not  without  hesitation,  reached 
him  his  arm,  and  helped  him  upon  the  platform,  when  without 
allowing  him  time  for  reflection,  the  Scot  continued  in  the  same 
tone  of  command — *To  the  western  tower,  if  you  would  be 
rich :  the  priest's  treasiuy  is  in  the  western  tower.' 

These  words  were  echoed  on  every  hand :  '  To  the  western 
tower,  the  treasure  is  in  the  western  tower ! '  And  the  stragglers 
who  were  within  hearing  of  the  cry,  took,  like  a  herd  of  raging 
wolves,  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which  Quentin,  come  lif e^ 
come  death,  was  determined  to  pursue. 

Bearing  himself  as  if  he  were  one,  not  of  the  conquered,  but 
of  the  victors,  he  made  a  way  into  the  garden,  and  pushed 
across  it,  with  less  interruption  than  he  could  have  expected ; 
for  the  cry  of  '  To  the  western  tower  I '  had  carried  off  one  body 
of  the  assailants,  and  another  was  summoned  together,  by  war^ 
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Gxy  and  trumpetrsound,  to  assiBt  in  repelling  a  desperate  sally, 
attempted  by  the  defenders  of  the  keep,  who  had  hoped  to 
cut  their  way  out  of  the  castle,  bearing  the  bishop  along  with 
them.  Quentin,  therefore,  crossed  the  garden  with  an  eager 
step  and  throbbing  heart,  commending  himself  to  those  Heayenly 
powers  which  had  protected  him  through  the  numberless  penis 
of  his  life,  and  bold  in  his  determination  to  succeed,  or  leave 
his  life  in  this  desperate  undertaking.  Ere  he  reached  the 
garden,  three  men  rushed  on  him  with  leyelled  lances,  crying, 

*  Liege — ^Liege  1 ' 

Putting  himself  in  defence,  but  without  striking,  he  replied, 

*  France — ^France,  friend  to  Liege ! ' 

'  Vivat  France  ! '  cried  the  burghers  of  Liege,  and  passed  on. 
The  same  signal  proved  a  talisman  to  avert  the  weapons  of  four 
or  five  of  La  Marck's  followers,  whom  he  found  straggling  in  the 
garden,  and  who  set  upon  him,  crying,  '  Sanglier ! ' 

Li  a  word,  Quentin  began  to  hope  that  his  character  as  an 
emissary  of  King  Louis,  the  private  instigator  of  the  insurgents 
of  Liege,  and  the  secret  supporter  of  William  de  la  Maxxsk, 
might  possibly  bear  him  through  the  horrors  of  the  night. 

On  reaching  the  turret,  he  shuddered  when  he  found  the 
little  side-door,  through  which  Marthon  and  the  Countess 
Hameline  had  shortly  before  joined  him,  was  now  blockaded 
with  more  than  one  dead  body. 

Two  of  them  he  dragged  hastOy  aside,  and  was  stepping 
over  the  third  body,  in  order  to  enter  the  portal,  when  the 
supposed  dead  man  laid  hand  on  his  cloak,  and  entreated  him 
to  stay  and  assist  him  to  rise.  Quentin  was  about  to  use 
rougher  methods  than  struggling  to  rid  himself  of  this  untimely 
obstruction,  when  the  fallen  man  continued  to  exdaim,  '  I  am 
stifled  here,  in  mine  own  armour !  I  am  the  Syndic  Pavilion 
of  Liege !  If  you  are  for  us,  I  will  enrich  you — if  you  are  for 
the  oti^er  side,  I  will  protect  you ;  but  do  not — do  not  leave 
me  to  die  the  death  of  a  smothered  pig ! ' 

Li  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  blood  and  confusion,  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  Quentin  suggested  to  him,  that  this  dignitary 
might  have  the  means  of  protecting  their  retreat.  He  raised 
him  on  his  feet^  and  asked  him  if  he  was  wounded. 

'  Not  wounded — ^at  least  I  think  not»'  answered  the  burgher ; 
'  but  much  out  of  wind.' 

'  Sit  down  then  on  this  stone,  and  recover  your  breath,'  said 
Quentin ;  '  I  will  return  instantly.' 

'For  whom  are  yout'  said  the  burgher,  still  detaining  him. 
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'For  Franoe — ^for  France,'  aaiBwered  Quentin,  stadying  to 
get  away. 

'  What !  my  lively  young  archer  1 '  said  the  worthy  syndic. 
'Nay,  if  it  has  been  my  fate  to  find  a  friend  in  this  fearful 
night,  I  will  not  quit  him,  I  promise  you.  Go  where  you  will, 
I  follow ;  and,  could  I  get  some  of  the  tight  lads  of  our  guildry 
together,  I  might  be  able  to  help  you  in  turn ;  but  they  are  aU 
squandered  abroad  like  so  many  pease.  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful 
night  1 ' 

During  this  time,  he  was  dragging  himself  on  after  Quentin, 
who^  aware  of  the  importance  of  securing  the  countenance  of 
a  person  of  such  influence,  slackened  his  pace  to  assist  him, 
although  cursing  in  his  heart  the  encumbrance  that  retarded 
him. 

At  the  top  of  the  stair  was  an  ante-room,  with  boxes  and 
trunks,  which  bore  marks  of  haying  been  rifled,  as  some  of  the 
contents  lay  on  the  floor.  A  lamp,  dying  in  the  chimney,  shed 
a  feeble  beam  on  a  dead  or  senseless  man,  who  lay  across  the 
hearth. 

Bounding  from  Pavilion,  like  a  greyhound  from  his  keeper's 
leash,  and  with  an  efibrt  which  almost  overthrew  him,  Quentin 
sprung  through  a  second  and  a  third  room,  the  last  of  which 
seemed  to  be  the  bedroom  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye.  No  living 
mortal  was  to  be  seen  in  either  of  them.  He  called  upon  the 
Lady  Isabelle's  name,  at  first  gently,  then  more  loudly,  and 
then  with  an  accent  of  despairing  emphasis;  but  no  answer 
was  returned.  He  wrung  his  hands,  tore  his  hair,  and  stamped 
on  the  earth  with  desperation.  At  length,  a  feeble  glimmer  of 
light,  which  shone  through  a  crevice  in  the  wainscoting  of  a 
dark  nook  in  the  bedroom,  announced  some  recess  or  conceal- 
ment behind  the  arras.  Quentin  hasted  to  examine  it  He 
found  there  was  indeed  a  concealed  door,  but  it  resisted  his 
hurried  eflbrts  to  open  it.  Heedless  of  the  personal  injury  he 
might  sustain,  he  rushed  at  the  door  with  his  whole  force  and 
weight  of  his  body;  and  such  was  the  impetus  of  an  efibrt 
made  betwixt  hope  and  despair,  that  it  would  have  burst  much 
stronger  fastenings. 

He  thus  forced  his  way,  almost  headlong,  into  a  small 
oratory,  where  a  female  figure,  which  had  been  kneeling  in 
agonising  supplication  before  the  holy  image,  now  sunk  at 
length  on  the  floor,  under  the  new  terrors  implied  in  this 
approaching  tumult.  He  hastily  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
and,  joy  of  joys !   it  was  she  whom  he  sought  to  save — the 
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CounteBB  Isabelle.  He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom — ^he  oonjured 
her  to  awake — entreated  her  to  be  of  good  cheer — for  that  she 
was  now  under  the  protection  of  one  who  had  heart  and  haad 
enough  to  defend  her  against  armies. 

*  Durward  1 '  she  said,  as  she  at  length  collected  herself,  '  is 
it  indeed  you  1  Then  there  is  some  hope  left.  I  thought  all 
liTinir  and  mortal  friends  had  left  me  to  my  fate.  Do  not 
agZ  abandon  me.' 

'Never — never  1'  said  Durward.  'Whatever  shall  happen 
— ^whatever  danger  shall  approach,  may  I  forfeit  the  benefits 
purchased  by  yonder  blessed  sign,  if  I  be  not  the  sharer  of 
your  fate  untU  it  is  again  a  happy  one  ! ' 

*  Very  pathetic  and  touching,  truly,'  said  a  rough,  broken, 
asthmatic  voice  behind.  'A  love  a£bir,  I  see;  and,  from 
my  soul,  I  pity  the  tender  creature,  as  if  she  were  my  own 
Trudchen.' 

'Tou  must  do  more  than  pity  us,'  said  Quentin,  turning 
towards  the  speaker;  'you  must  assist  in  protecting  us,  Meinherr 
Pavilion.  Be  assured  this  lady  was  put  under  my  especial  charge 
by  your  ally  the  King  of  France ;  and,  if  you  aid  me  not  to 
shelter  her  from  every  species  of  offence  and  violence,  your  city 
will  lose  the  favour  of  Louis  of  Valois.  Above  all,  she  must  be 
guarded  from  the  hands  of  William  de  la  Marck.' 

'That  will  be  difficult,'  said  Pavilion,  'for  these  Bchdma  of 
lansknechts  are  very  devils  at  rummaging  out  the  wenches; 
but  I'll  do  my  best.  We  will  to  the  other  apartment,  and  there 
I  will  consider.  It  is  but  a  narrow  stair,  and  you  can  keep  the 
door  with  a  pike,  while  I  look  from  the  window,  and  get  together 
some  of  my  brisk  boys  of  the  curriers'  guildiy  of  Liege,  that 
are  as  true  as  the  knives  they  wear  in  their  girdles.  But  first 
undo  me  these  clasps ;  for  I  have  not  worn  this  corslet  since 
the  battle  of  St.  l^n,*  and  I  am  three  stone  heavier  since 
that  time,  if  there  be  truth  in  Dutch  beam  and  scale.' 

The  undoing  of  the  iron  inclosure  gave  great  relief  to  the 
honest  man,  who,  in  putting  it  on,  had  more  considered  his  zeal 
to  the  cause  of  Liege  than  his  capacity  of  bearing  arms.  It 
afterwards  turned  out  that>  being,  as  it  were,  borne  forward 
involimtarily,  and  hoisted  over  the  walls  by  his  company  as 
they  thronged  to  the  assault,  the  magistrate  had  been  carried 
here  and  there,  as  the  tide  of  attack  and  defence  flowed  or 
ebbed,  without  the  power,  latterly,  of  even  uttering  a  word ; 
until,  as  the  sea  casts  a  log  of  driftwood  ashore  in  the  first 

*  See  Note  80. 
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oreeky  he  had  been  ultimately  thrown  down  in  the  entranoe  to 
the  Ladies  of  Croye's  apartments,  where  the  encumbrance  of  his 
own  armour,  with  the  superincumbent  weight  of  two  men  slain 
in  the  entrance,  and  who  fell  above  him,  might  have  fixed 
him  down  long  enough,  had  he  not  been  relieved  by  Durward. 

The  same  warmth  of  temper,  which  rendered  Hermann 
Pavilion  a  hot-headed  and  intemperate  zealot  in  politics,  had 
the  more  desirable  consequence  of  making  him,  in  private,  a 
good-tempered,  kind-hearted  man,  who,  if  sometimes  a  little 
misled  by  vanity,  was  always  well-meaning  and  benevolent. 
He  told  Quentin  to  have  an  especial  care  of  the  poor  pretty 
yungfra/u',  and,  after  this  unnecessary  exhortation,  began  to 
halloo  from  the  window, '  Liege — Liege,  for  the  gallant  skinners' 
guild  of  curriers  I ' 

One  or  two  of  his  immediate  followers  collected  at  the 
summons,  and  at  the  peculiar  whistle  with  which  it  was  accom- 
panied (each  of  the  crafts  having  such  a  signal  among  them- 
selves), and,  more  joining  them,  established  a  guard  under  the 
window  from  which  their  leader  was  bawling,  and  before  the 
postern-door. 

Matters  seemed  now  settling  into  some  sort  of  tranquillity. 
All  opposition  had  ceased,  and  the  leaders  of  the  different 
classes  of  assailants  were  taking  measures  to  prevent  indis- 
criminate plunder.  The  great  bell  was  tolled,  as  summons  to 
a  military  council,  and  its  iron  tongue,  communicating  to  Liege 
the  triumphant  possession  of  Schonwaldt  by  the  insui^nts, 
was  answered  by  all  the  bells  in  that  city,  whose  distant  and 
clamorous  voices  seemed  to  cry,  ^Hail  to  the  victors!'  It 
would  have  been  natural,  that  Meinherr  Pavilion  should  now 
have  sallied  from  his  fastness ;  but^  either  in  reverent  care  of 
those  whom  he  had  taken  under  his  protection,  or  perhaps  for 
the  better  assurance  of  his  own  safety,  he  contented  himself 
with  despatching  messenger  on  messenger,  to  command  his 
lieutenant,  Peterkin  Geislaer,  to  attend  him  directly. 

Peterkin  came  at  length,  to  his  great  relief,  as  being  the 
person  upon  whom,  on  all  pressing  occasions,  whether  of  war, 
politics,  or  commerce,  Pavilion  was  most  accustomed  to  repose 
confidence.  He  was  a  stout,  squat  figure,  with  a  square  face 
and  broad  black  eyebrows,  that  announced  him  to  be  opinion- 
ative  and  disputatious, — an  advice -giving  countenance,  so  to 
speak.  He  was  endued  with  a  buff  jerkin,  wore  a  broad  belt 
and  cutlass  by  his  side,  and  carried  a  halberd  in  his  hand. 

'  Peterkin,  my  dear  lieutenant,'  said  his  commander,  '  this 
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has  been  a  glorioas  day — ^night^  I  should  say ;  I  trust  thou  art 
pleased  lor  once  1 ' 

'  I  am  well  enough  pleased  that  you  are  so/  said  the  doughty 
lieutenant ;  '  though  I  shoidd  not  have  thought  of  your  celebrat- 
ing the  yictory,  if  you  call  it  one,  up  in  this  garret  by  yourself, 
when  you  are  wanted  in  council.' 

'  But  am  I  wanted  there  ? '  said  the  syndic 

'Ay,  many  are  you,  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Liege, 
that  are  in  more  danger  than  ever,'  answered  the  lieutenant. 

'Pshaw,  Peterkin,'  answered  his  principal,  'thou  art  ever 
such  a  frampold  grumbler ' 

'  Grumbler !  not  I,'  said  Peterkin ;  '  what  pleases  other  people 
will  always  please  me.  Only  I  wish  we  have  not  got  King 
Stork,  instead  of  King  Log,  like  the  fabUoM  that  the  clerk  of 
St.  Lambert's  used  to  read  us  out  of  Meister  iEsop's  book.' 

'  I  cannot  guess  your  meaning,  Peterkin,'  said  the  syndic. 

'  Why  then,  I  tell  you,  Master  Pavilion,  that  this  Boar,  or 
Bear,  is  like  to  make  his  own  den  of  Schonwaldt,  and  'tis  prob- 
able to  turn  out  as  bad  a  neighbour  to  our  town  as  ever  was 
the  old  bishop  and  worse.  Here  has  he  taken  the  whole  con- 
quest in  his  own  hand,  and  is  only  doubting  whether  he  should 
be  called  prince  or  bi^op ;  and  it  is  a  shame  to  see  how  they 
have  mishandled  the  old  man  among  them.' 

*  I  will  not  permit  it,  Peterkin,'  said  Pavilion,  bustling  up ; 
'  I  disliked  the  mitre,  but  not  the  head  that  wore  it.  We  are 
ten  to  one  in  the  field,  Peterkin,  and  will  not  permit  these 
courses.' 

'  Ay,  ten  to  one  in  the  field,  but  only  man  to  man  in  the 
castle ;  besides  that  Nikkei  Blok  the  butcher,  and  all  the  rabble 
of  the  suburbs,  take  part  with  William  de  la  Marok,  partly  for 
MM  and  hrau»j  for  he  had  broached  all  the  ale-tubs  and  wine- 
casks,  and  partly  for  old  envy  towards  us,  who  are  the  crafto- 
men,  and  have  privileges.' 

'Peter,'  said  Pavilion,  'we  will  go  presently  to  the  city.  I 
will  stay  no  longer  in  Schonwaldt' 

'  But  the  bridges  of  this  castle  are  up,  master,'  said  Geislaer ; 
'the  gates  locked,  and  guarded  by  these  lanzknechts;  and, 
if  we  were  to  try  to  force  our  way,  these  fellows,  whose  every- 
day business  is  war,  might  make  wild  work  of  us,  that  only 
fight  of  a  holyday.' 

'But  why  haA  he  secured  the  gates?'  said  the  alarmed 
burgher;  'or  what  business  hath  he  to  make  honest  men 
prisoners  t' 
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'  I  cannot  tell — not  I,'  said  Peter.  '  Some  noise  there  is 
aboat  the  Ladies  of  Croje,  who  have  escaped  during  the  storm  of 
the  castle.  That  first  put  the  Man  with  the  Beard  beside  him- 
self with  anger,  and  now  he's  beside  himself  with  drink  also.' 

The  burgomaster  cast  a  disconsolate  look  towards  Quentin, 
and  seemed  at  a  loss  what  to  resolye  upon.  Durward,  who  had 
not  lost  a  word  of  the  oonversation,  which  alarmed  him  very 
much,  saw  nevertheless  that  their  only  safety  depended  on  his 
preserving  his  own  presence  of  mind,  and  sustaining  the  courage 
of  Pavilion.  He  struck  boldly  into  the  conversation,  as  one 
who  had  a  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberation.  '  I  am 
ashamed,'  he  said,  '  Meinherr  Pavilion,  to  observe  you  hesitate 
what  to  do  on  this  occasion.  Go  boldly  to  William  de  la  Maiok, 
and  demand  free  leave  to  quit  the  castle,  you,  your  lieutenant^ 
vour  squire,  and  your  daughter.  He  can  have  no  pretence  for 
keeping  you  prisoner.' 

'  For  me  and  my  lieutenant — that  is  myself  and  Peter — 
good ;  but  who  is  my  squire  f ' 

'  I  am,  for  the  present,'  replied  the  undaunted  Scot. 

'  You ! '  said  the  embarrassed  burgess ;  '  but  are  you  not  the 
envoy  of  King  Louis  of  France  f ' 

'  True,  but  my  message  is  to  the  magistrates  of  Liege,  and 
only  in  Liege  will  I  deliver  it.  Were  I  to  acknowledge  my 
quality  before  William  de  la  Marck,  must  I  not  enter  into 
negotiation  with  him — ay,  and,  it  is  like,  be  detained  by  him  t 
You  must  get  me  secretly  out  of  the  castle  in  the  capacity  of 
your  squire.' 

'Good — ^my  squire.  But  you  spoke  of  my  daughter;  my 
daughter  is,  I  trust,  safe  in  my  house  in  Liege — where  I  wish 
her  father  was,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.' 

'This  lady,'  said  Durwud,  '  will  call  you  father  while  we  are 
in  this  place.' 

'And  for  my  whole  life  afterwards,'  said  the  countess,  throw- 
ing herself  at  l^e  citizen's  feet  and  clasping  his  knees.  '  Never 
shall  the  day  pass  in  which  I  will  not  honour  you,  love  you,  and 
pray  for  you  as  a  daughter  for  a  father,  if  you  will  but  aid  me 
in  this  fearful  strait.  0,  be  not  hard-hearted !  think  your  own 
daughter  may  kneel  to  a  stranger,  to  ask  him  for  life  and 
honour — ^think  of  this,  and  give  me  the  protection  you  would 
wish  her  to  receive  ! ' 

'Li  troth,'  said  the  gcftxi  citizen,  much  moved  with  her 
pathetic  appeal,  '  I  think,  Peter,  that  this  pretty  maiden  hath 
a  touch  of  our  Trudchen's  sweet  look, — I  thought  so  from  the 
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first ;  and  that  this  brisk  youth  here,  who  is  so  ready  with  his 
advice,  is  somewhat  like  Trudchen's  bachelor.  I  wager  a  groat^ 
Peter,  that  this  is  a  true-love  matter,  and  it  is  a  sin  not  to 
further  it.' 

'It  were  shame  and  sin  both,'  said  Peter,  a  good-natured 
Fleming,  notwithstanding  all  his  self-conceit ;  and  as  he  spoke 
he  wiped  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  jerkin. 

'She  sImU  be  my  daughter,  then,'  said  Pavilion,  'well 
wrapped  up  in  her  black  silk  veil ;  and  if  there  are  not  enough 
of  true-hearted  skinners  to  protect  her,  being  the  daughter  of 
their  syndic,  it  were  pity  they  should  ever  tug  leather  more. 
But  hark  ye,  questions  must  be  answered.  How  if  I  am  asked 
what  shoiild  my  daughter  make  here  at  such  an  onslaught  1 ' 

'What  should  half  the  women  in  Liege  make  here  when 
they  followed  us  to  the  castle  ? '  said  Peter;  '  they  had  no  other 
reason,  sure,  but  that  it  was  just  the  place  in  the  world  that 
they  should  not  have  come  to.  Our  yungfrau  Trudchen  has 
come  a  little  farther  than  the  rest>  that  is  all.' 

'Admirably  spoken,'  said  Quentin :  'only  be  bold,  and  take 
this  gentleman's  good  counsel,  noble  Meiimerr  Paidllon,  and, 
at  no  trouble  to  yourself,  you  will  do  the  most  worthy  action 
since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Here,  sweet  lady,  wrap  your- 
self close  in  this  veil,'  for  many  articles  of  female  apparel  lay 
scattered  about  the  apartment;  'be  but  confident,  and  a  few 
minutes  will  place  you  in  freedom  and  safety.  Noble  sir,'  he 
added,  addressing  Pavilion,  '  set  forward.' 

'Hold — ^hold — ^hold  a  minute,'  said  Pavilion,  'my  mind  mis- 
gives me !  This  De  la  Marck  is  a  f uzy — a  perfect  boar  in  his 
nature  as  in  his  name ;  what  if  the  young  lady  be  one  of  those 
of  Croye?  and  what  if  he  discover  her,  and  be  addicted  to 
wrath?' 

'  And  if  I  were  one  of  those  unfortunate  women,'  said  Isabelle, 
again  attempting  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet,  '  coidd  you  for 
that  reject  me  in  this  moment  of  despair  ?  Oh,  that  I  had  been 
indeed  your  daughter,  or  the  daughter  of  the  poorest  burgher ! ' 

'  Not  so  poor — not  so  poor  neither,  young  lady ;  we  pay  as 
we  go,'  said  the  citizen. 

'Forgive  me,  noble  sir,'  again  began  the  unfortunate 
maiden. 

'  Not  noble,  nor  sir  neither,'  said  the  syndic ;  '  a  plain  burgher 
of  Liege,  that  pays  bills  of  exchange  in  ready  guilders.  But 
that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Well,  say  you  be  a  countess,  I 
will  protect  you  nevertheless.' 
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'You  are  bound  to  protect  her,  were  she  a  duchess^'  said 
Peter,  *  having  once  passed  your  word.' 

<Right»  Peter,  very  right,'  said  the  syndic;  *it  is  our  old 
Low  Dutch  fashion,  ein  wort,  ein  mann ;  and  now  let  us  to  this 
gear.  We  must  take  leave  of  this  William  de  la  Marck ;  and 
yet  I  know  not^  my  mind  misgives  me  when  I  think  of  him ; 
and  were  it  a  ceremony  which  could  be  waived,  I  have  no 
stomach  to  go  through  it.' 

*  Were  you  not  better,  since  you  have  a  force  together,  make 
for  the  gate  and  force  the  guard  t'  said  Quentin. 

But  with  united  voice,  Pavilion  and  his  adviser  exclaimed 
against  the  propriety  of  such  an  attack  upon  their  ally's 
soldiers,  with  some  hmts  concerning  its  rashness,  which  satis- 
fied Quentin  that  it  was  not  a  risk  to  be  hasarded  with  such 
associates.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  repair  boldly  to  the 
great  hall  of  the  castle,  where,  as  they  understood,  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardennes  held  his  feast,  and  demand  free  egress  for  the 
syndic  of  Liege  and  his  company,  a  request  too  reasonable,  as 
it  seemed,  to  be  denied.  Still  the  good  burgomaster  groaned 
when  he  looked  on  his  companions,  and  exclaimed  to  his  faith- 
ful Peter,  '  See  what  it  is  to  have  too  bold  and  too  tender  a 
heart !  Alas  1  Perkin,  how  much  have  courage  and  humanity 
cost  me  1  and  how  much  may  I  vet  have  to  pay  for  my  virtues 
before  Heaven  makes  us  free  of  this  damned  castle  ot  Schon- 
waldt ! ' 

As  they  crossed  the  courts,  still  strewed  with  the  dying 
and  dead,  Quentin,  while  he  supported  Isabelle  through  the 
scene  of  horrors,  whispered  to  her  courage  and  comfort,  and 
reminded  her  that  her  safety  depended  entirely  on  her  firm- 
ness and  presence  of  mind. 

'  Not  on  mine — ^not  on  mine,'  she  said,  '  but  on  yours—on 
yours  only.  0,  if  I  but  escape  this  fearful  nighty  never  shall 
I  forget  him  who  saved  me !  One  favour  more  only  let  me 
implore  at  your  hand,  and  I  conjure  you  to  grant  it^  by  your 
mother's  fame  and  your  father's  honour ! ' 

<  What  is  it  you  can  ask  that  I  could  refuse?'  said  Quentin 
in  a  whisper. 

'  Plunge  your  dagger  in  my  hearty'  said  she,  *  rather  than 
leave  me  captive  in  the  hands  of  these  monsters.' 

Quentin's  only  answer  was  a  pressure  of  the  young  countess's 
hand,  which  seemed  as  if,  but  for  terror,  it  would  have  returned 
the  caress.  And,  leaning  on  her  youthful  protector,  she  entered 
the  fearful  hall,  preceded  by  PaviUon  and  his  lieutenant^  and 
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followed  by  a  dozen  of  the  huTKhenschaft  \hir9ckn^ichafi\  or 
skinner's  trade,  who  attended  as  a  guard  of  honour  on  the 
syndic. 

As  they  approached  the  hall,  the  yells  of  acclamation  and 
bursts  of  wild  laughter,  which  proceeded  from  it>  seemed  rather 
to  announce  the  revel  of  festive  demons  rejoicing  after  some 
accomplished  triumph  over  the  human  race  than  of  mortal 
beings  who  had  succeeded  in  a  bold  design.  An  emphatic  tone 
of  mind,  which  despair  alone  could  have  inspired,  supported  the 
assumed  courage  of  the  Coimtess  Isabelle ;  undaunted  spirits, 
which  rose  with  the  extremity,  maintained  that  of  Durward ; 
while  Pavilion  and  his  lieutenant  made  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
and  faced  their  fate  like  bears  bound  to  a  stake,  which  must 
necessarily  stand  the  dangers  of  the  course. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

THB   BEVSLLEBS 

Code    Where's  Dick,  the  batcher  of  Ashford  ? 
Dick,    Here,  sir. 

Cade,  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen  ;  and  thou  behavedst 
thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-honse. 

King  Henry  FZ,  Part  II. 

Thbbb  could  hardly  exist  a  more  strange  and  horrible  change 

than  had  taken  place  in  the  oasUe-hall  of  Schonwaldt  since 

Quentin  had  partaken  of  the  noontide  meal  there ;  and  it  was 

indeed  one  which  painted,  in  the  extremity  of  their  dreadful 

features,  the  miseries  of  war — ^more  especially  when  waged  by 

p.   those  most  relentless  of  all  agents,  the  meroenaiy  soldiers  of  a 

I    barbaroiis  age — ^men  who^  by  habit  and  profession,  had  become 

'    familiarised  with  all  that  was  cruel  and  bloody  in  the  art  of 

war,  while  they  were  devoid  alike  of  patriotism  and  of  the 

romantic  spirit  of  chivalry. 

Instead  of  the  orderly,  decent,  and  somewhat  formal  meal, 
at  which  civil  and  ecclesiastical  officers  had,  a  few  hours  before, 
sat  mingled  in  the  same  apartment,  where  a  light  jest  could 
only  be  uttered  in  a  whisper,  and  where,  even  amid  superfluity 
of  feasting  and  of  wine,  there  reigned  a  decorum  which  almost 
amounted  to  hypocrisy,  there  was  now  such  a  scene  of  wild 
and  roaring  debauchery  as  Satan  himself,  had  he  taken  the 
chair  as  founder  of  the  feast,  could  scarcely  have  improved. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  sat,  in  the  bishop's  throne  and 
state,  which  had  been  hastily  brought  thither  from  his  great 
council-chamber,  the  redoubted  Boar  of  Ardennes  himself,  well 
deserving  that  dreaded  name,  in  which  he  affected  to  delight, 
and  which  he  did  as  much  as  he  could  think  of  to  deserve. 
His  head  was  unhelmeted,  but  he  wore  the  rest  of  his  ponder- 
ous and  bright  armour,  which  indeed  he  rarely  laid  aside. 
Over  his  shoulders  hung  a  strong  surcoat,  made  of  the  dressed 
skin  of  a  huge  wild  boar,  the  hoofs  being  of  solid  silver  and 
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the  tuskB  of  the  same.  The  skin  of  the  head  was  so  arranged 
that^  drawn  over  the  casque  when  the  baron  was  armed,  or 
oyer  his  bare  head,  in  t^e  fashion  of  a  hood,  as  he  often 
affected  when  the  helmet  was  laid  aside,  and  as  he  now  wore 
it|  the  effect  was  that  of  a  grinning,  ghaatlj  monster ;  and  yet 
the  countenance  which  it  overshadowed  scarce  required  such 
horrors  to  improve  those  which  wero  natural  to  its  ordinary 
expression. 

The  upper  part  of  De  la  Marok's  face,  as  naturo  had  formed 
it,  almost  gave  the  lie  to  his  character ;  for  though  his  hair, 
when  uncovered,  resembled  the  rude  and  wild  bristles  of  the 
hood  he  had  drawn  over  it,  yet  an  open,  high,  and  manly  fore- 
head, broad  ruddy  cheeks,  large,  sparkling,  light-coloured  eyes, 
and  a  nose  hooked  like  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  promised  some- 
thing valiant  and  generous.  But  the  effect  of  these  more 
favourable  traits  was  entirely  overpowered  by  his  habits  of 
violence  and  insolence,  which,  joined  to  debauchery  and  intem- 
perance, had  stamped  upon  the  features  a  character  inconsistent 
with  the  rough  gallantry  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
exhibited.  The  former  had,  from  habitual  indulgence,  swoln 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  and  those  around  the  eyes,  in  parti- 
cular the  latter ;  evil  practices  and  habits  had  dimmed  the  eyes 
themselves,  reddened  the  part  of  them  that  should  have  been 
white,  and  given  the  whole  face  a  hideous  likeness  of  the 
monster  which  it  was  the  terrible  baron's  pleasure  to  resemble. 
But  from  an  odd  sort  of  contradiction,  De  la  Marek,  while  he 
assumed  in  other  respects  the  appearance  of  the  wild  boar,  and 
even  seemed  pleased  with  the  name,  yet  endeavoured,  by  the 
length  and  growth  of  his  beard,  to  conceal  the  cireumstance 
that  had  ori^uJly  procured  him  that  denomination.  This  was 
an  unusual  thiclmess  and  projection  of  the  mouth  and  upper 
jaw,  which,  with  the  huge  projecting  side  teeth,  gave  that 
resemblance  to  the  bestial  creation  which,  joined  to  the  delight 
which  De  la  Marek  had  in  haunting  the  forest  so  called, 
originally  procured  for  him  the  name  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes. 
The  beard,  broad,  grisly,  and  uncombed,  neither  concealed  the 
natural  horrors  of  the  countenance  nor  dignified  its  brutal 
expression. 

The  soldiers  and  officers  sat  around  the  table,  intermixed 
with  the  men  of  Ldege,  some  of  them  of  the  very  lowest  de- 
scription ;  among  whom  Nikkei  Blok,  the  butcher,  placed  near 
De  la  Marek  himself,  was  distinguished  by  his  tucked -up 
sleeves,  which  displayed  arms  smeared   to  the  elbows ,  with 
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blood,  as  was  the  cleayer  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him. 
The  soldiers  wore,  most  of  them,  their  beards  long  and  grislj, 
in  imitation  of  their  leader ;  had  their  hair  plaited  and  turned 
upwards,  in  the  manner  that  might  best  improve  the  natural 
ferocity  of  their  appearance ;  and  intoxicated,  as  many  of  them 
seemed  to  be,  partly  with  the  sense  of  triumph,  and  partly 
with  the  long  libations  of  wine  which  they  had  been  quaffing, 
presented  a  spectacle  at  once  hideous  and  disgtisting.  The 
language  which  they  held,  and  the  songs  which  they  sung, 
without  even  pretending  to  pay  each  other  the  compliment  of 
listening,  were  so  full  of  license  and  blasphemy,  that  Quentin 
blessed  Qod  that  the  extremity  of  the  noise  prevented  them 
from  being  intelligible  to  his  companion. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  of  the  better  class  of  burghers  who 
were  associated  with  William  de  la  Marok's  soldiers  in  this  fear- 
ful revel,  that  the  wan  faces  and  anxious  mien  of  the  greater 
part  showed  that  they  either  disliked  their  entertainment  or 
feared  their  companions ;  while  some  of  lower  educati<Hi,  or  a 
nature  more  brutal,  saw  only  in  the  excesses  of  the  soldier  a 
gallant  bearing,  which  they  would  willingly  imitate,  and  the 
tone  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  catch  so  &r  as  was  possible, 
and  stimulated  themselves  to  the  task  by  swallowing  immense 
draughts  of  wine  and  achwa/rzbier — indulging  a  vice  which  at 
all  times  was  too  common  in  the  Low  Coimtries. 

The  preparations  for  the  feast  had  been  as  disorderly  as  the 
quality  of  the  company.  The  whole  of  the  bishop's  plate — ^nay, 
even  that  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  diuroh,  for  the  Boar 
of  Ardennes  regarded  not  the  imputation  of  sacrilege — ^was 
mingled  with  blackjacks,  or  huge  tankards  made  of  leather, 
and  drinking-honM  of  the  most  ordinary  description. 

One  circumstance  of  horror  remains  to  be  added  and  ao- 
counted  for ;  and  we  willingly  leave  the  rest  of  the  scene  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader.  Amidst  the  wild  license  assumed  by 
the  soldiers  of  De  la  Marck,  one  who  was  excluded  from  the  table 
— a  lanzknecht,  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  for  his  daring 
behaviour  diuing  the  storm  of  the  evening — ^had  impudently 
snatched  up  a  large  silver  goblet  and  carried  it  off,  declaring  it 
should  atone  for  his  loss  of  the  share  of  the  feast.  The  leader 
laughed  till  his  sides  shook  at  a  jest  so  congenial  to  the 
character  of  the  company ;  but  when  another,  less  renowned, 
it  woidd  seem,  for  audacity  in  battle,  ventured  on  using  the 
same  freedom,  De  la  Marck  instantly  put  a  check  to  a  jocular 
practice  which  would  soon  have  cleared  his  table  of  all  the 
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more  valuable  decorations.  '  Ho !  by  the  spirit  of  the  thunder  1 ' 
he  exclaimed,  '  those  who  dare  not  be  men  when  they  face  the 
enemy  must  not  pretend  to  be  thieves  among  their  friends. 
What  I  thou  frontless  dastard,  thou — thou  who  didst  wait  for 
opened  gate  and  lowered  bridge,  when  Comrade  Horst  forced  his 
way  over  moat  and  wall,  must  thou  be  malapert  1  Knit  him  up 
to  the  stanchions  of  the  hall-window !  He  shall  beat  time  with 
his  feet  while  we  drink  a  cup  to  his  safe  passage  to  the  devil.' 

The  doom  was  scarce  sooner  pronounced  thui  accomplished ; 
and  in  a- moment  the  wretch  wrestled  out  his  last  agonies,  sus- 
pended from  the  iron  bars.  His  body  still  hung  there  when 
Quentin  and  the  others  entered  the  hall,  and  intercepting  the 
pale  moonbeam^  threw  on  the  castle-floor  an  uncertain  shadow, 
which  dubiously,  yet  fearfully,  intimated  the  nature  of  the 
substance  that  produced  it. 

When  the  syndic  Pavilion  was  announced  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  this  tumultuous  meeting,  he  endeavoured  to  assume, 
in  right  of  his  authority  and  influence,  an  air  of  importance  and 
equality,  which  a  glance  at  the  feaxful  object  at  the  window, 
and  at  the  wild  scene  around  him,  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
him  to  sustain,  notwithstanding  the  exhortations  of  Peter,  who 
whispered  in  his  ear,  with  some  perturbation, '  Up  hearty  master, 
or  we  are  but  gone  men ! ' 

The  syndic  maintained  his  dignity,  however,  as  well  as  he 
could,  in  a  short  address,  in  which  he  complimented  the  com- 
pany upon  the  great  victory  gained  by  the  soldiers  of  De  la 
Marck  and  the  ^x)d  citizens  of  liege. 

'Ay,'  answered  De  la  Majok,  sarcastically,  'we  have  brought 
down  the  game  at  last,  quoth  my  lady's  brach  to  the  wolf- 
hound. But  ho  1  sir  burgomaster,  you  come  like  Mars,  with 
beauty  by  your  side.  Who  is  thia  fair  one  i  UnveO — ^unveil ; 
no  woman  calls  her  beauty  her  own  to-night.' 

'  It  is  my  daughter,  noble  leader,'  answered  Pavilion ;  *  and 
I  am  to  pray  your  forgiveness  for  her  wearing  a  veil.  She  has 
a  vow  for  that  eflect  to  the  Three  Blessed  Kings.' 

'I  will  absolve  her  of  it  presently,'  said  De  la  Marck ;  'for 
here^  with  one  stroke  of  a  cleaver,  will  I  consecrate  myself 
Bishop  of  Li^e ;  and  I  trust  one  living  bishop  is  worth  three 
dead  kings.' 

There  was  a  shuddering  and  murmur  among  the  guests ;  for 
the  community  of  Liege,  and  even  some  of  the  rude  soldiers, 
reverenced  the  Kings  of  Cologne,  as  they  were  commonly  called, 
though  they  respected  nothing  else. 
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'Nay,  I  mean  no  treason  against  their  defunct  majestiesy' 
said  De  la  Marck ;  '  only  bishop  I  am  determined  to  be.  A 
prince  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  having  power  to  bind  and 
loose,  will  best  suit  a  band  of  reprobates  such  as  you,  to  whom 
no  one  else  would  give  absolution.  But  come  hither,  noble 
burgomaster,  sit  beside  me,  when  you  shall  see  me  make  a 
Taoancy  for  my  own  preferment.  Bring  in  our  predecessor  in 
the  holy  seat.' 

A  bustle  took  place  in  the  hall,  while  Pavilion,  excusing 
himself  from  the  proffered  seat  of  honour,  placed  himself  near 
the  bottom  of  the  table,  his  followers  keeping  close  behind 
him,  not  unlike  a  flock  of  sheep  which,  when  a  stranger  dog  is 
in  presence,  may  be  sometimes  seen  to  assemble  in  t^e  rear  of 
an  old  belwether,  who  is,  from  office  and  authority,  judged  by 
them  to  have  ralJier  more  courage  than  themselves.  Near  the 
spot  sat  a  very  handsome  lad,  a  natural  son,  as  was  said,  of  the 
ferocious  De  la  Marck,  and  towards  whom  he  sometimes  showed 
affection,  and  even  tenderness.  The  mother  of  the  boy,  a 
beautiful  concubine,  had  perished  by  a  blow  dealt  her  by  the 
ferocious  leader  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  jealousy ;  and  her 
fate  had  caused  her  tyrant  as  much  remorse  as  he  was  capable 
of  feeling.  His  attachment  to  the  surviving  orphan  might  be 
partly  owing  to  these  circumstances.  Quentin,  who  had  learned 
this  point  of  the  leader's  character  from  the  old  priest,  planted 
himself  as  close  as  he  could  to  the  youth  in  question ;  deter- 
mined to  make  him,  in  some  way  or  other,  either  a  hostage 
or  a  protector,  should  other  means  of  safety  fail  them. 

While  all  stood  in  a  kind  of  suspense,  waiting  the  event  of 
the  orders  which  the  tyrant  had  issued,  one  of  Pavilion's  fol- 
lowers whispered  Peter,  '  Did  not  our  master  call  that  wench 
his  daughter  1  Why,  it  cannot  be  our  Trudchen.  This  strap- 
ping lass  is  taller  by  two  inches ;  and  there  is  a  black  lock  of 
hair  peeps  forth  yonder  from  imder  her  veil.  By  St.  Michael 
of  the  market-place,  you  might  as  well  call  a  black  bullock's 
hide  a  white  heifer's ! ' 

'Hush!  hush!'  said  Peter,  with  some  presence  of  mind. 
'  What  if  our  master  hath  a  mind  to  steal  a  piece  of  doe^venison 
out  of  the  bishop's  park  here  without  our  good  dame's  knowledge  ? 
And  is  it  for  thee  or  me  to  be  a  spy  on  him  1 ' 

*  That  will  not  I,  brother,'  answered  the  other,  '  though  I 
would  not  have  thought  of  his  turning  deer-stealer  at  his  years. 
Sapperment — what  a  shy  fairy  it  is!  See  how  she  crouches 
down  on  yonder  seat,  behind  folk's  backs,  to  escape  the  gaze  of 
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the  Marckers.  But  hold — ^hold ;  what  are  they  about  to  do  with 
the  poor  old  bishop  ? ' 

As  he  spoke,  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  was 
dragged  into  the  ball  of  his  own  palace  by  the  brutal  soldiery. 
The  disheyeUed  state  of  his  hair,  beard,  and  attire  bore  witness 
to  the  ill  treatment  he  had  already  received ;  and  some  of  his 
sacerdotal  robes,  hastily  flung  over  him,  appeared  to  have  been 
put  on  in  scorn  and  ridicule  of  his  quality  and  character.  By 
good  fortune,  as  Quentin  was  compelled  to  think  it,  the  Coimtess 
Isabelle,  whose  feelings  at  seeing  her  protector  in  such  an  ex- 
tremity might  have  betrayed  her  own  secret  and  compromised 
her  safety,  was  so  situated  as  neither  to  hear  nor  see  what  was 
about  to  take  place ;  and  Durward  sedulously  interposed  his 
own  person  before  her,  so  as  to  keep  her  from  observing  alike, 
and  from  observation. 

The  scene  which  followed  was  short  and  fearful.  When  the 
unhappy  prelate  was  brought  before  the  footstool  of  the  savage 
leader,  although  in  former  life  only  remarkable  for  his  easy  and 
good-natured  temper,  he  showed  in  this  extremity  a  sense  of 
his  dignity  and  noble  blood,  well  becoming  the  high  race  from 
which  he  was  descended.  His  look  was  composed  and  undis- 
mayed ;  his  gesture,  when  the  rude  hands  which  dragged  him 
forward  were  unloosed,  was  noble,  and  at  the  same  time 
resigned,  somewhat  between  the  bearing  of  a  feudal  noble  and 
of  a  Christian  martyr ;  and  so  much  was  even  De  la  Marck 
himself  staggered  by  the  firm  demeanour  of  his  prisoner,  and 
recollection  of  the  early  benefits  he  had  received  from  him,  that 
he  seemed  irresolute,  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  it  was  not  imtil 
he  had  emptied  a  large  goblet  of  wine,  that,  resuming  his 
haughty  insolence  of  look  and  manner,  he  thus  addressed  his 
imfortunate  captive : — '  Louis  of  Bourbon,'  said  the  truculent 
soldier,  drawing  hard  his  breath,  clenching  his  hands,  setting 
his  teeth,  and  using  the  other  mechanical  actions  to  rouse  up 
and  sustain  his  native  ferocity  of  temper,  'I  sought  your 
friendship,  and  you  rejected  mine.  What  would  you  now  give 
that  it  had  been  otherwise?    Nikkei,  be  ready.' 

The  butcher  rose,  seized  his  weapon,  and  stealing  round 
behind  De  la  Marok's  chair,  stood  with  it  uplifted  in  his  bare 
and  sinewy  arms. 

'  Look  at  that  man,  Louis  of  Bourbon,'  said  De  la  Marok 
again ;  '  what  terms  wilt  thou  now  offer  to  escape  this  danger- 
ous hour  ? ' 

The  bishop  cast  a  melancholy  but  unshaken  look  upon  the 
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grislj  satellite,  who  seemed  prepaid  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
tyrant,  and  then  he  said  with  firmness,  '  Hear  me,  William  de 
la  Marck ;  and  good  men  all,  if  there  be  any  here  who  deserre 
that  name,  hear  the  only  terms  I  can  offer  to  this  ruffian. 
William  de  la  Marck,  thou  hast  stirred  up  to  sedition  an 
imperial  city,  hast  assaulted  and  taken  the  palace  of  a  prince 
of  the  Holy  German  Empire,  slain  his  people,  plundered  hia 
goods,  maltreated  his  person ;  for  this  thou  art  liable  to  the 
ban  of  the  Empire — hist  deserved  to  be  declared  outlawed  and 
fugitive,  landless  and  rightless.  Thou  hast  done  more  than  all 
this.  More  than  mere  human  laws  hast  thou  broken,  more 
than  mere  human  vengeance  hast  thou  deserved.  Thou  hast 
broken  into  the  sanctuaiy  of  the  Lord,  laid  violent  hands 
upon  a  father  of  the  church,  defiled  the  house  of  God  with 
blood  and  rapine,  like  a  sacrilegious  robber ' 

*  Hast  thou  yet  done  i '  said  De  la  Marck,  fiercely  interrupt- 
ing him,  and  stamping  with  his  foot. 

^No,'  answered  the  prelate,  'for  I  have  not  yet  told  thee 
the  terms  which  you  demanded  to  hear  from  me.' 

'  Go  on,'  said  De  la  Marck ;  *  and  let  the  terms  please  me 
better  than  the  preface,  or  woe  to  thy  grey  head  1 '  And 
flinging  himself  back  in  his  seat,  he  grind^  his  teeth  till  the 
foam  flew  from  his  lips,  as  from  Uie  tusks  of  the  savage  animal 
whose  name  and  spoils  he  wore. 

'  Such  are  thy  crimes,'  resumed  the  bishop^  with  calm  de- 
termination ;  '  now  hear  the  terms  which,  as  a  merciful  prince 
and  a  Christian  prelate,  setting  aside  ail  personal  offance,  for- 
giving each  peculiar  injury,  I  condescend  to  offer.  Fling  down 
thy  leading-rtafl^  renounce  thy  oomnumd,  unbind  thy  priBonerB, 
restore  thy  spoil,  distribute  what  else  thou  hast  of  goods  to 
relieve  those  whom  thou  hast  made  orphans  and  widows,  array 
thyself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  take  a  palmer's  staff  in  thy 
hand,  and  go  barefooted  on  pilgrimage  to  Home,  and  we  will 
ourselves  be  intercessors  for  thee  with  the  Imperial  Chamber  at 
Ratisbon  for  thy  life,  with  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope  for  thy 
miserable  soul.' 

While  Louis  of  Bourbon  proposed  these  terms  in  a  tone  as 
decided  as  if  he  still  occupied  his  episcopal  throne,  and  as  if  the 
usurper  kneeled  a  suppliant  at  his  feet,  the  tyrant  slowly  raised 
himself  in  his  chair,  the  amazement  with  which  he  was  at  first 
filled  giving  way  giudua^y  to  rage,  until,  as  the  bishop  ceased, 
he  looked  to  Nikkei  Blok,  ^d  raised  his  finger,  without  speaking 
a  word.     The  ruffian  struck,  as  if  he  had  been  doing  his  office 
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in  the  common  shambles,  and  the  murdered  bishop  sunk,  without 
a  groan,  at  the  foot  of  his  own  episcopal  throne.*  The  Liegeois, 
who  were  not  prepared  for  so  horrible  a  catastrophe,  and  who 
had  expected  to  hear  the  conference  end  in  some  terms  of 
accommodation,  started  up  unanimously,  with  cries  of  execration, 
mingled  with  shouts  of  vengeance. 

But  William  de  la  Marck,  raising  his  tremendous  voice  above 
the  tumult,  and  shaking  his  clenched  hand  and  extended  aim, 
shouted  aloud,  *  How  now,  ye  porkers  of,  Liege !  ye  wallowers 
in  the  mud  of  the  Maes !  do  ye  dare  to  mate  yourselves  with 
the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  f  Up,  ye  Boar's  brood  1  (an  ex- 
pression by  which  he  himself  and  otibers  often  designated  his 
soldiers),  let  these  Flemish  hogs  see  your  tusks ! ' 

Every  one  of  his  followers  started  up  at  the  command,  and 
mingled  as  they  were  among  their  late  allies,  prepared  too  for 
such  a  surprisal,  each  had,  in  an  instant,  his  next  neighbour 
by  the  coUar,  while  his  right  hand  brandished  a  broad  dagger 
that  glimmered  against  lamplight  and  moonshine.  Every  arm 
was  uplifted,  but  no  one  struck ;  for  the  victims  were  too  much 
surprised  for  resistance,  and  it  was  probably  the  object  of  De 
la  Marck  only  to  impose  terror  on  his  civic  confederates. 

But  the  courage  of  Quentin  Durward,  prompt  and  alert  in 
resolution  beyond  his  years,  and  stimulated  at  the  moment  by 
all  that  could  add  energy  to  his  natural  shrewdness  and  resolu- 
tion, gave  a  new  turn  to  the  scene.  Imitating  the  action  of 
the  followers  of  De  la  Marck,  he  sprung  on  Carl  Eberson,  the 
son  of  their  leader,  and  mastering  him  with  ease,  held  his  dirk 
at  the  boy's  throat,  while  he  exclaimed,  *  Is  that  your  game  1 
then  here  I  play  my  part.' 

'  Hold !  hold ! '  exclaimed  De  la  Marck,  '  it  is  a  jest — a  jest. 
Think  you  I  would  injure  my  good  friends  and  allies  of  the 
dty  of  Liege?  Soldiers,  unloose  your  holds;  sit  down;  take 
away  the  carrion  (giving  the  bishop's  corpse  a  thrust  with  his 
foot),  which  hath  caused  this  strife  among  friends,  and  let  ua 
drown  imkindness  in  a  fresh  carouse.' 

All  imloosened  their  holds,  and  the  citizens  and  soldiers 
stood  gazing  on  each  other,  as  if  they  scarce  knew  whether  they 
were  friends  or  foes. 

Quentin  Durward  took  advantage  of  the  moment.  '  Hear 
me,'  he  said,  'William  de  la  Marck,  and  you,  burghers  and 
citizens  of  Liege ;  and  do  you,  young  sir,  stand  stiU,'  for  the 
boy  Carl  was  attempting  to  escape  trom  his  gripe,  'no  hann 

*  See  Mulder  of  the  Biihop  of  Idege.   Note  81. 
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shall  befall  you,  imless  another  of  theae  sharp  jests  shall  pajBS 
round.' 

'  Who  art  thou,  in  the  fiend's  name,'  said  the  astonished  De 
la  Marck,  '  who  art  come  to  hold  terms  and  take  hostages  from 
us  in  our  own  lair — ^from  us,  who  ^xact  pledges  from  others, 
but  yield  them  to  no  one  t ' 

'I  am  a  servant  of  King  Louis  of  France,'  said  Quentin 
boldly ;  '  an  archer  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  as  my  language  and 
dress  may  partly  tell  you.  I  am  here  to  behold  and  to  report 
your  proceedings ;  and  I  see  with  wonder  that  they  are  those 
of  heathens  rather  than  Christians — of  madmen  rather  than 
men  possessed  of  reason.  The  hosts  of  Charles  of  Burgundy 
will  be  instantly  in  motion  against  you  all ;  and  if  you  wish 
assistance  from  France,  you  must  conduct  yourselves  in  a 
different  manner.  For  you,  men  of  Liege,  I  advise  your  instant 
return  to  your  own  city ;  and  if  there  is  any  obstruction  offered 
to  your  departure,  I  denounce  those  by  whom  it  is  so  offered 
foes  to  my  master,  his  most  gracious  Majesty  of  France.' 

*  France  and  Liege !  France  and  Liege  1 '  cried  the  followers 
of  Pavilion,  and  several  other  citizens,  whose  courage  began  to 
rise  at  the  bold  language  held  by  Quentin. 

./  France  and  Liege,  and  long  live  the  gallant  archer !    We 
will  live  and  die  with  him ! ' 

William  de  la  Marck's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  grasped  his 
dagger  as  if  about  to  launch  it  at  the  heart  of  the  audacious 
speaker ;  but  glancing  his  eye'around,  he  read  something  in  the 
looks  of  his  soldiers,  which  even  he  was  obliged  to  respect. 
Many  of  them  were  Frenchmen,  and  all  of  ^em  knew  the 
private  support  which  William  haid  received,  both  in  men  and 
in  money,  &om  that  kingdom ;  nay,  some  of  them  were  rather 
startled  at  the  violent  and  sacrilegious  action  which  had  been 
just  committed.  The  name  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  a  person 
likely  to  resent  to  the  utmost  the  deeds  of  that  nighty  had  an 
alarming  sound,  and  the  extreme  impolicy  of  at  once  quarrelling 
with  the  Liegeois  and  provoking  the  monarch  of  France,  made 
an  appalling  impression  on  their  minds,  confused  as  their  in- 
tellects were.  De  la  Marck,  in  short,  saw  he  would  not  be 
supported,  even  by  his  own  band,  in  any  farther  act  of  im- 
mediate violence,  and  relaxing  the  terrors  of  his  brow  and  eye, 
declared  that  'he  had  not  the  least  design  against  his  good 
friends  of  Liege,  all  of  whom  were  at  liberty  to  depart  from 
Schonwaldt  at  their  pleasure,  although  he  had  hoped  they 
would  revel  one  night  with  him,  at  least,  in  honour  of  their 
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victory.'  He  added,  with  more  calmneBS  than  he  oommonlj 
used,  that  *  he  would  be  ready  to  enter  into  negotiation  con- 
ceming  the  partition  of  spoO,  and  the  arrangement  of  measures 
for  their  mutual  defence,  either  the  next  day,  or  as  soon 
after  as  they  woidd.  Meantime,  he  trusted  that  the  Scottish 
gentleman  would  honour  his  feast  by  remaining  all  night  at 
Schonwaldt.' 

The  young  Scot  returned  his  thanks,  but  said  his  motions 
must  be  determined  by  those  of  Pavilion,  to  whom  he  was 
directed  particularly  to  attach  himself ;  but  that,  unquestion- 
ably, he  would  attend  him  on  his  next  return  to  the  quarters 
of  tiie  valiant  William  de  la  Marck. 

*  If  you  depend  on  my  motions,'  said  Pavilion,  hastily  and 
aloud,  '  you  are  likely  to  quit  Schonwaldt  without  an  instant's 
delay ;  and,  if  you  do  not  come  back  to  Schonwaldt,  save  in 
my  company,  you  are  not  likely  to  see  it  again  in  a  hurry.' 

This  last  part  of  the  sentence  the  honest  citizen  muttered 
to  himself,  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  giving  audible  vent 
to  feelings  which,  nevertheless,  he  was  unable  altogether  to 
suppress. 

'  Keep  dose  about  me,  my  brisk  kurschner  lads,'  he  said  to 
his  body-guard,  '  and  we  will  get  as  fast  as  we  can  out  of  this 
den  of  thieves.' 

Most  of  the  better  classes  of  the  Liegeois  seemed  to  enter- 
tain  .diDilar  opmions  with  the  syndic,  and  there  had  been 
scarce  so  much  joy  amongst  them  at  the  obtaining  possession 
of  Schonwaldt,  as  now  seemed  to  arise  from  the  prospect  of 
getting  safe  out  of  it.  They  were  suffered  to  leave  the  castle 
without  opposition  of  any  kmd ;  and  glad  was  Quentin  when 
he  turned  his  back  on  those  formidable  walls. 

For  the  first  time  since  they  had  entered  that  dreadful  hall, 
Quentin  ventured  to  ask  the  young  countess  how  she  did. 

'Well — ^well,'  she  answered,  in  feverish  haste,  'excellently 
well ;  do  not  stop  to  ask  a  question ;  let  us  not  lose  an  instant 
in  words.     Let  us  fly — let  us  fly ! ' 

She  endeavoured  to  mend  her  pace  as  she  spoke ;  but  with 
so  little  success  that  she  must  have  fallen  from  exhaustion  had 
not  Durward  supported  her.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  mother, 
when  she  conveys  her  infant  out  of  danger,  the  young  Scot 
raised  his  precious  charge  in  his  arms ;  and,  while  she  endrded 
his  neck  with  one  arm,  lost  to  every  other  thought  save  the 
desire  of  escaping,  he  would  not  have  wished  one  of  the  risks 
of  the  night  imenoountered,  since  such  had  been  the  conclusion. 
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The  honest  btugomaster  was,  in  his  turn,  sapported  and 
dragged  forward  by  his  faithful  counsellor  Peter  and  another 
of  his  clerks ;  and  thus,  in  breathless  haste,  they  readied  the 
banks  of  the  river,  encountering  many  strolling  bands  of  citizens, 
who  were  eager  to  know  the  event  of  the  siege,  and  the  truth 
of  certain  rumours  already  afloat,  that  the  conquerors  had 
quarrelled  among  themselves. 

Evading  their  curiosity  as  they  best  could,  the  exertions  of 
Peter  and  some  of  his  companions  at  length  procured  a  boat 
for  the  use  of  the  company,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  some  repose,  equally  welcome  to  Isabelle,  who  con- 
tinued to  lie  almost  motionless  in  the  arms  of  her  preserver, 
and  to  the  worthy  burgomaster,  who,  after  delivering  a  broken 
string  of  thanks  to  Durward,  whose  mind  was  at  the  time  too 
much  occupied  to  answer  him,  began  a  long  harangue,  which 
he  addressed  to  Peter,  upon  his  own  courage  and  benevolence, 
and  the  dangers  to  which  these  virtues  had  exposed  him  on 
this  and  other  occasions. 

*  Peter — Peter,'  he  said,  resuming  the  complaint  of  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  ^  if  I  had  not  had  a  bold  hearty  I  woidd  never 
have  stood  out  against  paying  the  burghers'  twentieths,  when 
every  other  living  soul  was  wUling  to  pay  the  same.  Ay,  and 
then  a  less  stout  heart  had  not  seduced  me  into  that  other 
battle  of  St.  Tron,  where  a  Hainault  man-at-aims  thrust  me 
into  a  muddy  ditch  with  his  lance,  which  neither  heart  nor 
hand  that  I  had  could  help  me  out  of  till  the  battle  was  over. 
Ay,  and  then,  Peter,  this  very  night  my  courage  seduced  me^ 
moreover,  into  too  strait  a  cordet^  which  wouM  have  been  the 
death  of  me  but  for  the  aid  of  this  gallant  young  gentleman, 
whose  trade  is  fighting,  whereof  I  wish  him  heartily  joy.  And 
then  for  my  tenderness  of  heart,  Peter,  it  has  made  a  poor  man 
of  me-— that  is,  it  would  have  niade  a  poor  man  of  me  if  I  had 
not  been  tolerably  well  to  pass  in  this  wicked  world;  and 
Heaven  knows  what  trouble  it  is  like  to  bring  on  me  yet,  with 
ladies,  countesses,  and  keeping  of  secrets,  which,  for  aught  I 
know,  may  cost  me  half  my  fortune,  and  my  neck  into  the 
bargain!' 

Quentin  could  remain  no  longer  silent^  but  assured  him  that^ 
whatever  danger  or  damage  he  should  incur  on  the  part  of  the 
young  lady  now  under  his  protection  should  be  thankfully 
acknowledged,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  repaid. 

'I  thank  you,  young  master  squire  archer — ^I  thank  you,' 
answered  the  cit^n  of  Liege ;  '  but  who  was  it  told  you  that 
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I  desired  any  repayment  at  your  hand  for  doing  the  duty  of  an 
honest  man?  I  only  regretted  that  it  might  cost  me  so  and 
80 ;  and  I  hope  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so  much  to  my  lieu- 
tenant)  without  either  grudging  my  loss  or  my  peril.' 

Quentin  accordingly  concluded  that  his  present  friend  was 
one  of  the  numerous  class  of  benefactors  to  others,  who  take 
out  their  reward  in  grumbling,  without  meaning  more  than, 
by  showing  their  grievances,  to  exalt  a  little  the  idea  of  the 
\^uable  service  by  which  they  have  incurred  them,  and  there- 
fore prudently  remained  silent,  and  suffered  the  syndic  to 
maunder  on  to  his  lieutenant  concerning  the  risk  and  the  loss 
he  had  encountered  by  his  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  his 
disinterested  services  to  individuals,  until  they  reached  his  own 
habitation. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  honest  citizen  felt  that  he  had  lost 
a  little  consequence,  by  suffering  the  young  stranger  to  take 
the  lead  at  the  crisis  which  had  occurred  at  the  castle-hall  of 
Schonwaldt;  and,  however  delighted  with  the  effect  of  Durward's 
interference  at  the  moment,  it  seemed  to  him,  on  reflection, 
that  he  had  sustained  a  diminution  of  importance,  for  which 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  compensation,  by  exaggerating  the 
claims  which  he  had  upon  the  gratitude  of  his  country  in 
general,  his  friends  in  particular,  and  more  especially  still,  on 
ike  Countess  of  Croye  and  her  youthful  protector. 

But  when  the  boat  stopped  at  the  bottom  of  his  garden, 
and  he  had  got  himself  assisted  on  shore  by  Peter,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  touch  of  his  own  threshold  had  at  once  dissipated  those 
feelings  of  wounded  self-opinion  and  jealoucfy,  and  converted 
the  discontented  and  obscured  demagogue  into  the  honest,  kind, 
hospitable,  and  friendly  host.  He  called  loudly  for  Trudchen, 
who  presently  appeared ;  for  fear  and  anxiety  woidd  permit  few 
withm  the  walls  of  Liege  to  sleep  during  that  eventfid  night. 
She  was  charged  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  the  care  of  the 
beautiful  and  half -fainting  stranger ;  and,  admiring  her  personal 
charms,  while  she  pitied  her  distress,  (zertrude  dischaiged  the 
hospitable  duty  witii  the  zeal  and  affection  of  a  sister. 

Late  as  it  now  was,  and  fatigued  as  the  syndic  appeared, 
Quentin,  on  his  side,  had  difficulty  to  escajpe  a  flask  of  choice 
and  costly  wine,  as  old  as  the  battle  of  Azincour ;  and  must 
have  submitted  to  take  his  share,  however  unwilling,  but  for 
the  appearance  of  the  mother  of  the  family,  whom  Pavilion's 
loud  summons  for  the  keys  of  the  cellar  brought  forth  from  her 
bedroom.     She  was  a  jolly  little  roundabout  woman,  who  had 
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been  pretty  in  her  time,  but  whose  principal  chaiBCteriBtioB  for 
seyeral  years  had  been  a  red  and  sharp  nose,  a  shrill  yoioe, 
and  a  determination  that  the  syndic,  in  consideration  of  the 
authority  which  he  exercised  when  abroad,  should  remain  under 
the  rule  of  due  discipline  at  home. 

So  soon  as  she  understood  the  nature  of  the  debate  between 
her  husband  and  his  guest,  she  declared  roundly,  that  the 
former,  instead  of  having  occasion  for  more  wine,  had  got  too 
much  already ;  and,  far  from  using,  in  furtherance  of  his  request^ 
any  of  the  huge  bunch  of  keys  which  hung  by  a  silver  chain  at 
her  waist,  she  turned  her  back  on  him  without  ceremony,  and 
ushered  Quentin  to  the  neat  and  pleasant  apartment  in  which 
he  was  to  spend  the  night,  amid  such  appliances  to  rest  and 
comfort  as  probably  he  had  till  that  moment  been  entirely  a 
stranger  to;  so  much  did  the  wealthy  Flemings  excel,  not  merely 
the  poor  and  rude  Scots,  but  the  French  themselves,  in  all  the 
conveniences  of  domestic  life. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE    FLIGHT 

Now  bid  me  nm, 
And  I  will  strivB  with  things  impo«ibl»«- 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them. 

•  •  •  •  * 

Set  on  yonr  foot ; 
And.  with  a  heart  new  fired,  I  follow  yon. 
To  do  I  know  not  what 

Jvlvu*  CcBuur. 

Ik  spite  of  a  mixture  of  joy  and  fear,  doabt^  anxiety,  and  other 
agitating  paanonsy  the  exhausting  fatigues  of  the  preceding  day 
"were  powerful  enough  to  throw  the  yoimg  Scot  into  a  deep  and 
profound  repose,  which  lasted  until  late  on  the  day  following ; 
when  his  worthy  host  entered  the  apartment^  with  looks  of  care 
on  his  brow. 

He  seated  himself  by  his  guest's  bedside,  and  began  a  long 
and  complicated  discourse  upon  the  domestic  duties  of  a  married 
life,  and  especially  upon  the  awful  power  and  right  supremacy 
which  it  became  married  men  to  sustain  in  all  differences  of 
opinion  with  their  wives.  Quentin  listened  with  some  anxiety. 
He  knew  that  husbands,  like  other  belligerent  powers,  were 
sometimee  disposed  to  sing  Te  Deumy  rather  to  conceal  a  defeat 
than  to  celebrate  a  yictory;  and  he  hastened  to  probe  the 
matter  more  closely, '  by  hoping  their  arriyal  had  been  attended 
with  no  inconvenience  to  the  good  lady  of  the  household.' 

'Inconvenience!  no^'  answered  tiie  burgomaster.  'No 
woman  can  be  less  taken  unawares  than  Mother  Mabel — always 
happy  to  see  her  friends — always  a  clean  lodging  and  a  hand- 
some meal  ready  for  them,  with  Qod's  blessing  on  bed  and 
board.  No  woman  on  earth  so  hospitable ;  only  'tis  pity  her 
temper  is  something  particular.' 

'  Our  residence  here  is  disagreeable  to  her,  in  short  ? '  said 
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the  Soot)  starting  out  of  bed,  and  beginning  to  dress  hinuadf 
hastily.  'Were  I  but  sure  the  Lady  Isabelle  were  fit  for  traTel 
after  the  horrors  of  the  last  night,  we  would  not  increase  the 
offence  by  remaining  here  an  instant  longer.' 

'  Nay/  said  Payillon,  '  that  is  just  what  the  young  lady  her- 
self said  to  Mother  Mabel ;  and  truly  I  wish  you  saw  the  colour 
that  came  to  her  face  as  she  said  it — a  milkmaid  that  has  skated 
five  miles  to  market  against  the  frost-wind  is  a  lily  compared  to 
it — I  do  not  wonder  Mother  Mabel  may  be  a  little  jealous,  poor 
dear  soul.' 

'Has  the  Lady  Isabelle  then  left  her  apartment!^  said  the 
youth,  continuing  his  toilette  operations  with  more  despatch 
than  before. 

'Yes,'  replied  Pavilion;  'and  she  expects  your  approadi 
with  much  impatience,  to  determine  which  way  you  shall  go, 
since  you  are  both  determined  on  going.  But  I  trust  you  inll 
tarry  breakfast  ? ' 

'  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  sooner  t '  said  Durward  im- 
patiently. 

'Softiy — softly,'  said  the  syndic;  *I  have  told  it  you  too 
soon,  I  think,  if  it  puts  you  into  such  a  hasty  fluster.  Now  I 
have  some  more  matter  for  your  ear,  if  I  saw  you  had  some 
patience  to  listen  to  me.' 

'  Speak  it,  worthy  sir,  as  soon  and  as  fast  as  you  can ;  I 
listen  devoutly.' 

'Well,  then,'  resumed  the  burgomaster,  'I  have  but  one 
word  to  say,  and  that  is,  that  Trudchen,  who  is  as  sorry  to  part 
with  yonder  pretty  lady  as  if  she  had  been  some  sister  of  hers, 
wants  you  to  take  some,  other  disguise ;  for  there  is  word  in  the 
town  that  the  Ladies  of  Croye  travel  the  country  in  pilgrim's 
dresses,  attended  by  a  French  life-guardsman  of  the  Scottish 
Archers ;  and  it  is  said  one  of  them  was  brought  into  Schon- 
waldt  last  night  by  a  Bohemian  after  we  had  le^  it ;  and  it  was 
said  still  farther,  that  this  same  Bohemian  had  assured  William 
de  la  Marck  that  you  were  charged  with  no  message  either  to 
him  or  to  the  good  people  of  Liege,  and  that  you  had  stolen 
away  the  young  countess,  and  travelled  with  her  as  her  para- 
mour. And  all  this  news  hath  come  from  Sbhonwaldt  this 
morning ;  and  it  has  been  told  to  us  and  the  other  counsellors, 
who  know  not  well  what  to  advise ;  for  though  our  own  opinion 
is  that  William  de  la  Marck  has  been  a  thought  too  rough  both 
with  the  bishop  and  with  ourselves,  yet  there  is  a  great  belief 
that  he  is  a  good-natured  soul  at  bottom — that  is,  when  he  is 
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sober — and  that  he  is  the  only  leader  in  the  world  to  command 
UB  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy — and,  in  truths  as  matters 
stand,  it  is  partly  my  own  imnd  that  we  must  keep  fair  with 
him,  for  we  have  gone  too  far  to  draw  back.' 

'  Tour  daughter  advises  weU,'  said  Quentin  Durward,  abstain- 
ing from  reproaches  or  exhortations,  which  he  saw  would  be 
alike  unavailing  to  sway  a  resolution,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  worthy  magistrate  in  compliance  at  once  with  the  pre- 
judices of  his  party  and  the  inclination  of  his  wife;  ^your 
daughter  counsels  well.  We  must  part  in  disguise,  and  that 
instantly.  We  may,  I  trusty  rely  upon  you  for  the  necessary 
secrecy,  and  for  the  means  of  escape  t' 

'  With  aU  my  heart — ^with  aU  my  hearty'  said  the  honest 
citizen,  who^  not  much  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  his  own 
conduct^  was  eager  to  find  some  mode  of  atonement.  '  I  cannot 
but  remember  that  I  owed  you  my  life  last  night,  both  for 
imclasping  that  accursed  steel  doublet,  and  helping  me  through 
the  other  scrape,  which  was  worse ;  for  yonder  Boar  and  his 
brcxxi  look  more  like  devils  than  men.  So  I  will  be  true  to 
you  as  blade  to  haft>  as  our  cutlers  say,  who  are  the  best  in 
the  whole  world.  Nay,  now  you  are  ready,  come  this  way ; 
you  shall  see  how  far  I  can  trust  you.' 

The  syndic  led  him  from  the  chamber  in  which  he  had 
slept  to  his  own  counting-room,  in  which  he  transacted  his 
afiEkirs  of  business ;  and  after  bolting  the  door,  and  casting  a 
pierdng  and  careful  eye  around  him,  he  opened  a  concealed 
and  vaulted  closet  behind  the  tapestry,  in  which  stood  more 
than  one  iron  chest.  He  proceeded  to  open  one  which  was 
full  of  guilders,  and  placed  it  at  Quentin's  discretion,  to  take 
whatever  sum  he  might  think  neoessazy  for  his  companion's 
expenses  and  bis  own. 

As  the  money  with  which  Quentin  was  furnished  on  leaving 
Plessis  was  now  nearly  expended,  he  hesitated  not  to  accept 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  guilders;  and  by  doing  so  took  a 
great  weight  from  the  mind  of  Pavilion,  who  considered  the 
desperate  transaction  in  which  he  thus  voluntarily  became  the 
creditor,  as  an  atonement  for  the  breach  of  hospitality  which 
various  considerations  in  a  great  measure  compelled  him  to 
commit. 

Having  carefully  locked  his  treasure-chamber,  the  wealthy 
Fleming  next  conveyed  his  guest  to  the  pariour,  where,  in  f  uU 
possession  of  her  activity  of  mind  and  body,  though  pale  from 
the  scenes  of  the  preceding  night,  he  found  Sie  countess 
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attired  in  the  fashion  of  a  Flemiah  maiden  of  the  middling 
class.  No  other  was  present  excepting  Trudchen,  who  was 
sedulously  employed  in  completing  the  countess's  dress,  and 
instructing  her  how  to  bear  herself.  She  extended  her  hand 
to  him,  which,  when  he  had  reverently  kissed,  she  said  to  him, 
'Seignior  Quentin,  we  must  leave  our  friends  here,  unless  I 
would  bring  on  them  a  part  of  the  misery  which  has  pursued 
me  eyer  since  my  fathePs  death.  You  must  change  your  dress 
and  go  with  me,  unless  you  also  are  tired  of  befriending  a  being 
so  unfortunate.' 

'  1 1 — ^I  tired  of  being  your  attendant  1  To  the  end  of  the 
earth  will  I  guard  youl  But  you — you  yourself — are  yoa 
equal  to  the  task  yoa  undertake  ?  Can  you,  after  the  terrors 
of  last  night ' 

'  Do  not  recall  them  to  my  memory,'  answered  the  countess ; 
'  I  remember  but  the  confusion  of  a  horrid  dream.  Has  the 
excellent  bishop  escaped  ? ' 

'  I  trust  he  is  in  freedom,'  said  Quentin,  making  a  sign  to 
Pavilion,  who  seemed  about  to  enter  on  the  dreadf lU  narrative, 
to  be  silent. 

'  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  rejoin  him  9  Hath  he  gathered  any 
power  9 '  said  the  lady. 

'His  only  hopes  are  in  Heaven,'''said  the  Scot;  'but  wher- 
ever you  wish  to  go,  I  stand  by  your  side^  a  determined  guide 
and  guard.' 

'We  will  consider,'  said  Isabelle;  and  aftw  a  moment's 
pause,  she  added,  ^  A  convent  would  be  my  choice,  but  that 
I  fear  it  would  prove  a  weak  defence  against  those  who 
pursue  me.' 

'  Hem  1  hem ! '  said  the  syndic,  '  I  could  not  well  recom- 
mend a  convent  within  the  district  of  Liege ;  because  the  Boar 
of  Ardennes,  though  in  the  main  a  brave  leader,  a  trusty  con- 
federate, and  a  well-wisher  to  our  city,  has,  nevertheleBS,  rough 
humours,  and  payeth,  on  the  whole,  little  regard  to  cloisters, 
convents,  nunneries,  and  the  like.  Men  say  that  there  are  a 
score  of  nuns — ^that  is,  such  as  were  nuns — ^who  march  always 
with  his  company.' 

'  Qet  yourself  in  readiness  hastily.  Seignior  Durward,'  said 
Isabelle,  interrupting  this  detail,  'since  to  your  faith  I  must 
needs  commit  myself.' 

No  sooner  had  the  syndic  and  Quentin  left  the  room  than 
Isabelle  began  to  ask  of  Crertrude  various  questions  concerning 
the  roads,  and  so  forth,  with  such  clearness  of  spirit  and  perti- 
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nenoe  that  the  latter  oould  not  help  exclaiming^  'Lady,  I 
wonder  at  jou  1  I  have  heard  of  masculine  firmness,  but  yours 
appears  to  me  more  than  belongs  to  humanity.' 

'Necessity,'  answered  the  countess — 'necessity,  my  friend,  _• 
is  the  mother  of  courage,  as  of  invention.  No  long  time  since,  ^ 
I  might  have  fainted  when  I  saw  a  drop  of  blood  shed  from  a 
trifling  cut ;  I  have  since  seen  life-blood  flow  around  me,  I  may 
say,  in  wares,  yet  I  have  retained  my  senses  and  my  self- 
possession.  Do  not  think  it  was  an  easy  task,'  she  added, 
laying  on  Gertrude's  arm  a  trembling  hand,  although  she  still 
spoke  with  a  firm  yoice ;  '  the  little  world  within  me  is  like  a 
garrison  besieged  by  a  thousand  foes,  whom  nothing  but  the 
most  determined  resolution  can  keep  from  storming  it  on  every 
hand,  add  at  every  moment.  Were  my  situation  one  whit  leoi 
perilous  than  it  is — ^were  I  not  sensible  that  my  only  chance  to 
escape  a  fate  more  horrible  than  death  is  to  retain  my  recol- 
lection and  self-possession — Gertrude,  I  would  at  this  moment 
throw  myself  into  your  anns,  and  relieve  my  bursting  bosom 
by  such  a  transport  of  tears  and  agony  of  tenor  as  never 
rushed  from  a  breaking  heart  1 ' 

'  Do  not  do  so,  lady !' said  the  sympathising  Fleming ;  'take 
courage,  tell  your  beads,  throw  yourself  on  the  care  of  Heaven; 
and  surely,  ii  ever  Heaven  sent  a  deliverer  to  one  ready  to 
perish,  that  bold  and  adventurous  young  gentleman  must  be 
designed  for  yours.  There  is  one,  too,'  die  added,  blushing 
deeply,  'in  whom  I  have  some  interest.  Say  nothing  to  my 
father;  but  I  have  ordered  my  bachelor,  Hans  Glover,  to  wait 
for  you  at  the  eastern  gate^  and  never  to  see  my  face  more, 
unless  he  brings  word  that  he  has  guided  you  safe  from  the 
territory.'  * 

To  kiss  her  tenderly  was  the  only  way  in  which  the  young 
countess  could  express  her  thanks  to  the  frank  and  kind-hearted 
city-maiden,  who  returned  the  embrace  affectionately,  and 
added,  with  a  smile,  'Nay,  if  two  maidens  and  their  devoted 
bachelors  cannot  succeed  in  a  disguise  and  an  escape,  the  world 
is  changed  from  what  I  am  told  it  wont  to  be.' 

A  part  of  this  speech  again  called  the  colour  into  the 
countess's  pale  cheeks,  which  was  not  leyssened  by  Quentin's 
sudden  appearance.  He  entered  completely  attired  as  a  Flemish 
boor  of  the  better  dass,  in  the  holyday  suit  of  teeter,  who 
expressed  his  initerest  in  the  young  Soot  by  the  readiness  with 
which  he  parted  with  it  for  his  use ;  and  swore,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  were  he  to  be  curried  and  tugged  worse  than  ever 
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was  bullock's  hide,  they  should  xxiake  nothing  out  of  him,  to  the 
betraying  of  the  young  folks.  Two  stout  horses  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  aotivity  of  Mother  Mabel,  who  really  desired  the 
countess  and  her  attendant  no  harm,  so  that  she  could  make 
her  own  house  and  family  clear  of  the  dangers  which  might 
attend  upon  harbouring  them.  She  beheld  them  mount  and 
go  off  with  great  satisfaction,  after  telling  them  that  they  would 
find  their  way  to  the  east  gate  by  keeping  their  eye  on  Peter, 
who  was  to  walk  in  that  direction  as  their  guide,  but  without 
holding  any  visible  communication  with  them. 

The  instant  her  guests  had  departed,  Mother  Mabel  took  the 
opportunity  to  read  a  long  practical  lecture  to  Trudchen  upon 
the  folly  <^  reading  romances,  whereby  the  flaunting  ladies  of 
the  court  were  grown  so  bold  and  venturous,  that,  instead  of 
applying  to  learn  some  honest  housewifery,  they  must  ride,  for- 
sooth, a  damsel-erranting  through  the  country,  with  no  better 
attendant  than  some  idle  squire,  debauched  page,  or  rakehelly 
archer  from  foreign  parts,  to  the  great  danger  of  their  health, 
the  impoverishing  of  their  substance,  and  the  irreparable  pre- 
judice of  their  reputation. 

All  this  Gertrude  heard  in  silence,  and  without  reply ;  but^ 
considering  her  character,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  she 
derived  from  it  the  praotioEd  inference  which  it  was  her  mother^s 
purpose  to  enforce. 

Meantime,  the  travellers  had  gained  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city,  traversing  crowds  of  people,  who  were  fortunately  too  much 
busied  in  the  political  events  and  rumours  of  the  hour  to  give 
any  attention  to  a  couple  who  had  so  little  to  ronder  their 
appearance  remarkable.  They  passed  the  guards  in  virtue  of  a 
permission  obtained  for  them  by  Pavilion,  but  in  the  name  of 
his  colleague  Rouslaer,  and  they  took  leave  of  Peter  Geislaer 
with  a  friendly  though  brief  exchange  of  good  wishes  on  either 
side.  Immediately  afterwards  they  wero  joined  by  a  stout 
young  man,  riding  a  good  grey  horse,  who  presently  made  him- 
self known  as  Hans  Glover,  the  bachelor  of  Trudchen  Pavilion. 
He  was  a  young  feUow  with  a  good  Flemish  countenance — ^not^ 
indeed,  of  the  most  intellectual  cast,  but  arguing  more  hilarity 
and  good-humour  than  wit,  and,  as  the  countess  could  not  help 
thinking,  scarce  worthy  to  be  bachelor  to  the  generous 
Trudchen.  He  seemed,  however,  fully  desirous  to  second  the 
views  which  she  had  formed  in  their  favour ;  for,  saluting  them 
respectfully,  he  asked  of  the  countess  in  Flemish,  on  which  road 
she  desired  to  be  conducted. 
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'Guide  me,'  said  ahe,  'towaids  the  nearest  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Biubant.' 

'  Tou  have  then  settled  the  end  and  object  of  your  journey  f 
said  Quentin,  approaching  his  horse  to  that  of  Isabelle^  and 
speaking  French,  which  their  guide  did  not  understand. 

'Surolj/  replied  the  young  lady;  'for,  situated  as  I  now 
am,  it  must  be  of  no  small  detriment  to  me  if  I  were  to  pro- 
long  a  journey  in  my  present  droiunatanoefl,  eyen  though  the 
termination  should  be  a  rigorous  prison.' 

'  A  prison ! '  said  Quentin. 

'Yes,  my  friend,  a  prison;  but  I  will  take  care  that  you 
shall  not  share  it.' 

'  Do  not  talk — do  not  think  of  me,'  said  Quentin.  '  Saw  I 
you  but  safe,  my  own  concerns  are  little  worth  minding.' 

'  Do  not  speak  so  loud,'  said  the  Lady  Isabelle ;  '  you  will 
surprise  our  guide — you  see  he  has  already  rode  on  before  us ' ; 
for,  in  truth,  the  good-natured  Fleming,  doing  as  he  desired  to 
be  done  by,  had  removed  from  them  the  constraint  of  a  third 
person,  upon  Quentin's  first  motion  towards  the  lady.  '  Yes,' 
she  continued,  when  she  noticed  they  were  free  from  observa- 
tion, 'to  you,  my  friend,  my  protector — why  should  I  be 
ashamed  to  call  you  what  Heaven  has  made  you  to  me  9 — ^to  you 
it  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  my  resolution  is  taken  to  return  to 
my  native  country,  and  to  throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  It  was  mistaken,  though  well-meant, 
advice  which  induced  me  ever  to  withdraw  from  his  protec- 
tion, and  place  myself  under  that  of  the  crafty  and  false  Louis 
of  France.' 

'  And  you  resolve  to  become  the  bride,  then,  of  the  Count  of 
Gampo-basso,  the  unworthy  fovourite  of  Charles  1 ' 

Thus  spoke  Quentin,  with  a  voice  in  which  internal  agony 
struggled  with  his  desire  to  assume  an  indifferent  tone,  Uke 
that  of  the  poor  condemned  criminal,  when,  affecting  a  firmness 
which  he  is  far  from  feeling,  he  oaks  if  the  death-warrant  be 
arrived. 

'  No,  Durward,  no,'  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  sitting  up  erect 
in  her  saddle,  'to  that  hated  condition  all  Burgundy's  power 
shall  not  sink  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Croye.  Bui^gundy 
may  seize  on  my  lands  and  fiefs,  he  may  imprison  my  person 
in  a  convent ;  but  that  is  the  worst  I  have  to  expect ;  and  worse 
than  that  I  will  endure  ere  I  give  my  hand  to  Campo-basso.' 

' The  worst ! '  said  Quentin ;  'and  what  worse  can  there  be 
than  plunder  and  imprisonment  ?    Oh,  think,  while  you  have 
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God'a  free  air  around  you,  and  one  by  your  aide  who  will  haurd 
life  to  conduct  you  to  England,  to  Germany,  even  to  Scotland, 
in  all  of  which  you  shall  find  generous  protectors.  0,  while 
this  is  the  case,  do  not  resolve  so  rashly  to  abandon  the  means 
of  liberty,  the  best  gift  that  Heayen  gives  1  0,  weU  sung  a 
poet  of  my  own  land — 

Ah,  fireedom  is  a  noble  thing  ; 
FreiBdom  makes  man  to  have  liking ; 
Freedom  the  zest  to  pleasure  gives ; 
He  liyee  at  ease  who  freely  Uyes. 
Grief,  sickness,  poortith,  want,  are  all 
Summ'd  up  within  the  name  of  thialL'  * 

She  listened  with  a  melancholy  smile  to  her  guide's  tirade  in 
praise  of  liberty ;  and  then  answered  after  a  moment's  pause, 
'Freedom  is  for  man  alone;  woman  must  ever  seek  a  pro- 
tector, since  nature  made  her  incapable  to  defend  herself. 
And  where  am  I  to  find  one  f  In  that  voluptuaiy  Edward  of 
England — ^in  the  inebriated  Wenceslaus  of  Germany — ^in  Scot- 
land? Ah,  Durward,  were  I  your  sister,  and  could  you  pro- 
mise me  shelter  in  some  of  those  mountain-glens  which  you 
love  to  describe,  where,  for  charity,  or  for  the  few  jewels  I  have 
preserved,  I  might  lead  an  unharassed  life,  and  forget  the  lot 
I  was  bom  to — could  you  promise  me  the  protection  of  some 
honoured  matron  of  the  land — of  some  baron  whose  heart  was 
as  true  as  his  sword — ^that  were  indeed  a  prospect,  for  which  it 
were  worth  the  risk  of  farther  censure  to  wander  farther  and 
wider  1 ' 

There  was  a  faltering  tenderness  of  voice  with  which  the 
Countess  Isabelle  made  this  admission,  that  at  once  filled 
Quentin  with  a  sensation  of  joy,  and  cut  him  to  the  very  heart 
He  hesitated  a  moment  ere  he  made  an  answer,  hastily  review- 
ing in  his  mind  the  possibility  there  might  be  that  he  could  pro- 
cure her  shelter  in  Scotland ;  but  the  melancholy  truth  rushed 
on  him,  that  it  would  be  alike  base  and  cruel  to  point  out  to 
her  a  course  which  he  had  not  the  most  distant  power  or 
means  to  render  safe.  '  Lady,'  he  said  at  last,  *  I  should  act 
foully  against  my  honour  and  oath  of  chivalry  did  I  suffer  you 
to  grotmd  any  plan  upon  the  thoughts  that  I  have  the  power 
in  Scotland  to  afford  you  other  protection  than  that  of  the  poor 
arm  which  is  now  by  your  side.  I  scarce  know  that  my  blood 
flows  in  the  veins  of  an  individual  who  now  lives  in  my  native 

'*  These  noble  Usee  form  the  oommencement  of  the  metrical  life  of  Robert  the 
Brace,  b7  BarboiVp  Archdeaoon  of  Aberdeen  In  the  year  1876  (Mng). 
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land.  The  Knight  of  Inneiqnharity  stonned  our  castle  at  mid- 
nighty  and  cut  off  all  that  belonged  to  my  name.  Were  I  again 
in  Scotland,  our  feudal  enemies  are  numerous  and  powerful,  I 
single  and  weak;  and  even  had  the  king  a  desire  to  do  me 
justice,  he  dared  not,  for  the  sake  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of 
a  poor  individual,  provoke  a  chief  who  rides  with  five  hundred 
horse.' 

*  Alas ! '  said  the  countess,  '  there  is  then  no  comer  of  the 
world  safe  from-  oppression,  since  it  rages  as  imrestrained 
amongst  those  wild  hills  which  afford  so  few  objects  to  covet,  as 
in  our  rich  and  abundant  lowlands ! '  .      ^ 

'  It  is  a  sad  truth,  and  I  dare  not  deny  it^'  said  the  Scot^ 
'  that^  for  little  more  than  the  pleasure  of  revenge  and  the  lust 
of  bloodshed,  our  hostile  dans  do  the  work  of  executioners  on 
each  other;  and  Ogilvies  and  the  like  act  the  same  scenes  in  ; 
Scotland  as  De  la  Marck  and  his  robbers  do  in  this  country.'      ^ 

'  No  more  of  Scotland,  then,'  said  Isabelle,  with  a  tone  of 
indifference,  either  real  or  affected — ^no  more  of  Scotland, 
which  indeed  I  mentioned  but  in  jest^  to  see  if  you  really  dared 
recommend  to  me,  as  a  place  of  r^st,  the  most  distracted  king- 
dom in  Europe.  It  was  but  a  trial  of  your  sincerity,  which 
I  rejoice  to  say  may  be  relied  on,  even  when  your  partialities 
are  most  strongly  excited.  So,  once  more,  I  will  think  of  no 
other  protection  than  can  be  afforded  by  the  first  honourable 
baron  holding  of  Duke  Charles,  to  whom  I  am  determined  to 
render  myself.' 

'And  why  not  rather  betake  joweeell  to  your  own  estates^         • ' 
and  to  your  own  strong  castle,  as  you  designed  when  at  Tours  F  _  "^ 

said  Quentin.  '  Why  not  call  around  you  the  vassals  of  your 
father,  and  make  treaty  with  Burgundy,  rather  than  surrender 
yourself  to  him?  Surely  there  must  be  many  a  bold  heart 
that  would  fight  in  your  cause ;  and  I  know  at  least  one  who 
would  willingly  lay  down  his  life  to  give  example.' 

'Alas  1 '  said  the  countess,  'that  scheme^  thtf  suggestion  pf 
the  crafty  Louis,  and,  like  all  which  he  ever  suggested,  designed 
more  for  hier  advantage  than  for  mine,  has  become  impracticabte, 
since  it  wa^  betrayed  to  Bui^guhdy  by  the  double  tredtor  Zamet 
Maugrabin.  My  kinsman  was  then  imprisoned,  and  my  houses 
garrisoned.  Any  attempt  of  mine  would  but  expose  my  de- 
pendents to  the  vengeance  of  Duke  Charles ;  and  why  should  I 
occasion  more  bloodshed  than  has  already  taken  place  on  so  worth- 
less an  account  ?  No,  I  will  submit  myself  to  my  sovereign  as 
a  dutiful  vassal,  in  all  which  shall  leave  my  personal  freedom 
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of  choice  uninfringed ;  the  rather  that  I  trost  my  kinswoman^ 
the  Countess  Hameline,  who  first  counselled,  and  indeed  urged 
my  flight,  has  ah'eady  taken  this  vise  and  honourable  step.' 

'Tour  kinswoman ! '  repeated  Quentin,  awakened  to  reoolleo- 
tions  to  which  the  young  countess  was  a  stranger,  and  which 
the  rapid  succession  of  perilous  and  stirring  events  had,  aa 
matters  of  nearer  concern,  in  fact  banished  frran  his  memory. 

'  Ay,  my  aunt,"  the  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye — know 
you  aught  of  her  T  said  the  Countess  Isabelle ;  '  I  trust  she  is 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  Buigundian  banner.    Tou  are 
silent !    Enow  you  aught  of  her  ? ' 
\  The  last  question,  urged  in  a  tone  of  the  most  anxious 

inquiry,  obliged  Quentin  to  give  some  account  of  what  he 
knew  of  the  countess's  fate.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  her  in  a  flight  from  liege,  which  he  had 
no  doubt  the  Lady  Isabelle  would  be  partaker  in  j  he  mentioned 
the  discovery  that  had  been  made  after  they  had  gained  the 
forest;  and  finally,  he  told  his  own  return  to  the  castle,  and 
the  circimistances  in  which  he  found  it.  But  he  said  nothing 
of  the  views  with  which  it  was  plain  the  Lady  Hameline  had 
left  the  castle  of  Schonwaldt^  and  as  little  about  the  floating 
report  of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  William  de  la 
Marck.  Delicacy  prevented  his  even  hinting  at  the  one,  and 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  his  companion,  at  a  moment  when 
strength  and  exertion  were  most  demanded  of  her,  prevented 
him  from  alluding  to  the  latter,  which  had,  besides,  only  reached 
him  as  a  mere  rumour. 

This  tale^  though  abridged  of  those  important  particulars, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  Countess  Isabelle,  who,  after 
riding  some  time  in  silence,  said  at  last,  with  a  tone  of  cold 
disfdeasure,  'And  so  you  abandoned  my  unfortunate  relative 
in  a  wild  forest,  at  the  mercy  of  a  vile  Bohemian  and  a  traitorous 
waiting-woman?  Poor  kinswoman,  thou  wert  wont  to  praise 
this  youth's  good  faith  1 ' 

'  Had  I  not  done  so,  madam,'  said  Quentin,  not  unreasonably 
o£fended  at  the  turn  thus  given  to  his  gallantry,  'what  had 
been  the  fate  of  one  to  whose  service  I  was  fax  more  devoutly 
bound  1  Had  I  not  left  the  Countess  Hameline  of  Croye  to  the 
charge  of  those  whom  she  had  herself  selected  as  counsellors 
and  advisers,  the  Countess  Isabelle  had  been  ere  now  the  bride 
of  William  de  la  Marck,  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes.' 

'You  are  right,'  said  the  Countess  Isabelle,  in  her  usual 
manner;  'and  I,  who  have  the  advantage  of  your  unhesitating 
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devotion,  have  done  you  foul  and  ungrateful  wrong.  But  oh, 
my  unhappy  kinswoman !  and  the  wretch  Marthon,  who  enjoyed 
BO  much  of  her  confidence,  and  deaerred  it  bo  little— it  was  she 
that  introduced  to  my  kinswoman  the  wretched  Zamet  and 
Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  who,  by  their  pretended  knowledge  in 
soothsaying  and  astrology,  obtained  a  great  ascendency  over 
her  mind;  it  was  she  who,  strengthening  their  predictions, 
encouraged  her  in — I  know  not  what  to  call  them — delusions 
concerning  matches  and  loyers,  which  my  kinswoman's  age 
rendered  ungraceful  and  improbable.  I  doubt  not  that,  from 
the  b^inning,  we  had  been  surrounded  by  these  snares  by 
Louis  of  France,  in  order  to  determine  us  to  take  refuge  at  his 
court,  or  rather  to  put  ourselyes  into  his  power ;  aft^  which 
rash  act  on  our  part,  how  unkingly,  imknightly,  ignobly,  tm- 
gentlemanlike,  he  hath  conducted  himself  towards  us,  you, 
Quentin  Durward,  can  bear  witness.  But  alas!  my  kins- 
wcnnan — ^what  think  you  will  be  her  fate  t ' 

Endeavouring  to  inspire  hopes  which  he  scarce  f  elt^  Durwaid 
answered,  that  '  The  avarice  of  these  people  was  stronger  than 
any  other  passion;  that  Marthon,  even  when  he  left  them, 
seemed  to  act  rather  as  the  Lady  Haxneline's  protectress ;  and, 
in  fine,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  any  object  these  wretches 
could  accomplish  by  the  ill  usage  or  murder  of  the  countess, 
whereas  they  might  be  gainers  by  treating  her  well,  and  putting 
her  to  ransom.' 

To  lead  the  Countess  IsabeUe's  thoughts  from  this  melancholy 
subject,  Quentin  frankly  told  her  the  treachery  of  the  Mau- 
grabin, which  he  had  discovered  in  the  night-quarter  near 
Namur,  and  which  appeared  the  result  of  an  agreement  betwixt 
the  King  and  William  de  la  Marck.  Isabelle  shuddered  with 
horror,  and  then  recovering  herself,  said,  '  I  am  ashamed,  and 
I  have  sinned  in  permitting  myself  so  far  to  doubt  of  the  saints' 
protection,  as  for  an  instant  to  have  deemed  possible  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  scheme  so  utterly  cruel,  base,  and  dishonourable^ 
whOe  there  are  pitying  eyes  in  Heaven  to  look  down  on  human 
miseries.  It  is  not  a  thmg  to  be  thought  of  with  fear  or  abhor- 
rence, but  to  be  rejected  as  such  a  piece  of  incredible  treachery 
and  villainy  as  it  were  atheism  to  believe  could  ever  be  success- 
ful. But  I  now  see  plainly  why  that  hypocritical  Marthon 
often  seemed  to  foster  every  seed  of  petty  jealousy  or  discon- 
tent betwixt  my  poor  kinswoman  and  myself,  whilst  she  always 
mixed  with  flattery,  addressed  to  the  individual  who  was  present, 
whatever  could  prejudice  her  against  her  absent  kinswoman. 
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Yet  never  did  I  dream  ahe  could  have  proceeded  so  for  as  to 
have  caused  my  once  affectionate  kinswomaa  to  bave  left  me 
behind  in  tbe  perils  of  Sohoniraldt^  while  she  made  her  own 
escape.' 

'Did  the  Lady  Hameline  not  mention  to  you,  then,'  said 
Quentin,  'her  intended  flight?' 

'  No,'  replied  the  countess,  '  but  she  alluded  to  some  com- 
munication which  Marthon  was  to  make  to  me.  To  say  truth, 
my  poor  kinswoman's  head  was  so  turned  by  the  mysterious 
jargon  of  the  miserable  Hayraddin,  whom  that  day  she  had 
admitted  to  a  long  and  secret  conference,  and  she  threw  out  so 
many  strange  hints,  that — ^that — ^in  short,  I  cared  not  to  press 
on  her,  when  in  that  humour,  for  any  explanation.  Tet  it  was 
cruel  to  leave  me  behind  her.' 

'I  wiU  excuse  the  Lady  Hameline  from  intending  such 
imkindness,'  said  Quentin ;  '  for  such  was  the  agitation  of  the 
moment,  and  the  darkness  of  the  hour,  that  I  belieye  the  Lady 
Hameline  as  certainly  conceived  herself  accompanied  by  her 
niece,  as  I  at  the  same  time,  deceived  by  Marthon's  dress  and 
demeanour,  supposed  I  was  in  the  company  of  both  the  Ladies 
of  Croye — and  of  Aer  especially,'  he  added,  with  a  low  but 
determined  voice,  'without  whom  the  wealth  of  worlds  would 
not  have  tempted  me  to  leave  Schonwaidt.' 

Isabelle  stooped  her  head  forward,  and  seemed  scarce  to  hear 
the  emphasis  with  which  Quentin  haid  spoken.  But  she  turned 
her  face  to  him  again  when  he  began  to  speak  of  the  policy  of 
Louis ;  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  them,  by  mutual  communi- 
cation, to  ascertain  that  the  Bohemian  brothers,  with  their 
accomplice  Marthon,  had  been  the  agents  of  that  crafty 
monarch,  although  Zamet^  the  elder  of  them,  with  a  perfidy 
peculiar  to  his  race,  had  attempted  to  play  a  double  game,  and 
had  been  punished  accordingly.  In  the  same  humour  of 
mutual  confidence,  and  forgetting  the  singularity  of  their  own 
situation,  as  well  as  the  p^s  of  the  road,  the  traveUers  pur- 
sued their  journey  for  several  hours,  only  stopping  to  refresh 
their  horses  at  a  retired  dcfrff^  or  hamlet,  to  which  they  were 
conducted  by  Hans  Glover,  who,  in  all  other  respects,  as  well 
as  in  leaving  them  much  to  their  own  freedom  in  converflfeition, 
conducted  himself  like  a  person  of  reflection  and  discretion. 

Meantime,  the  artificial  distinction  which  divided  the  two 
lovers,  forsuch  we  may  now  term  them,  seemed  dissolved,  or 
removed,  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ;  for 
if  the  countess  boasted  the  higher  rank,  and  was  by  birth 
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entitled  to  a  foitime  inoalculably  larger  than  that  of  the  youth, 
whoBe  reyenue  lay  in  his  sword,  it  was  to  be  considered  that, 
for  the  present,  she  was  as  poor  as  he,  and  for  her  safety,  honour, 
and  life  ezolusiyely  indebted  to  his  presence  of  mind,  yalour, 
and  deyotion.  They  ipohe  not  indeed  of  loye,  for  though  the 
young  lady,  her  heart  full  of  gratitude  and  confidence,  might 
haye  pardoned  such  a  declaration,  yet  Quentin,  on  whose  tongue 
there  was  laid  a  check,  both  by  natural  timidity  and  by  the 
sentiments  of  chiyaliy,  would  haye  held  it  an  unworthy  abuse 
of  her  situation  had  he  said  anything  which  could  haye  the 
appearance  of  taking  undue  adyantage  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  afforded  them.  They  tpoke  not  then  of  loye,  but  the 
thoughts  of  it  were  on  both  sides  unayoidable ;  and  thus  they 
were  placed  in  that  relation  to  each  other  in  which  sentiments 
of  mutual  regard  are  rather  understood  than  announced,  and 
which,  with  tiiie  freedoms  which  it  permits,  and  the  uncertain- 
ties tiiat  attend  it,  often  forms  the  most  delightful  hours  of 
hmnan  existence,  and  as  frequently  leads  to  tihose  which  are 
darkened  by  disappointment,  fickleness,  and  all  the  pains  of 
blighted  hope  and  unrequited  attachment. 

It  was  two  hours  after  noon,  when  the  trayellers  were 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  guide,  who^  with  paleness  and 
honor  in  his  countenance,  said  that  they  were  pursued  by  a 
party  of  De  la  Marck's  Schtoarrreiters.*  These  soldiers,  or  rather 
banditti,  were  bands  leyied  in  the  Lower  Circles  of  Gennany, 
and  resembled  the  lanzknechts  in  eyery  particular,  except  that 
the  former  acted  as  light  cayalry.  To  maintain  the  name  of 
Black  Troopers,  and  to  strike  additional  terror  into  their 
enemies,  they  usually  rode  on  black  chargers,  and  smeared  with 
black  ointment  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  in  which  opera- 
tion their  hands  and  faces  often  had  their  share.  In  morals 
and  in  ferocity  these  schwarzreiters  emulated  their  pedestrian 
brethren  the  lanzknechts. 

On  looking  back,  and  discoyering  along  the  long  leyel  road 
which  they  had  trayersed  a  cloud  of  dust  adyancing,  with  one  or 
two  of  the  headmost  troopers  riding  furiously  in  front  of  it, 
Quentin  addressed  his  companion,  '  Dearest  IntbeUe^  I  haye  no 
weapon  left  saye  my  sword ;  but  since  I  cannot  fight  for  you,  I 
will  fly  with  you.  Ck>uld  we  gain  yonder  wood  that  is  before 
us  ere  they  come  up,  we  may  easily  find  means  to  escape.' 

'  So  be  it,  my  oi^y  friend,'  said  Isabelle,  pressing  her  horse 
to  the  gallop;  'and  thou,  good  feUow,'  she  added,  addressing 

*  See  Koto  88. 
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HaoB  GloTor,  'get  thee  o£f  to  another  road,  and  do  not  stay  to 
partake  our  mi^ortime  and  danger.' 

The  honest  Fleming  shook  his  head,  and  answered  her 
generous  exhortation  wi&  ^Nein^  nein  /  das  geht  lucAt,'*  and  con- 
tinued to  attend  them,  all  three  riding  towards  the  shelter  of 
the  wood  as  fast  as  their  jaded  horses  could  go,  pursued,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  Bohwarzreiters,  who  increased  their  pace  when 
they  saw  them  fly.  But  notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  the 
horses,  still  the  fugitives,  being  unarmed,  and  riding  lighter  in 
consequence,  had  considerably  the  advantage  of  the  pursuers, 
and  were  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wood^  when  a 
body  of  men-at^urms,  under  a  knight's  pennon,  was  disooyered 
advancing  from  the  cover,  so  as  to  intercept  their  flight. 

'  They  have  bright  armour,'  said  Isabelle ;  '  they  must  be 
Burgundians.  Be  they  who  they  will,  we  must  yield  to  them, 
rather  than  to  the  lawless  miscreants  who  pursue  us.' 

A  moment  after  she  exclaimed,  looking  on  the  pennon,  '  I 
know  the  cloven  heart  which  it  displays !  It  is  the  banner  of 
the  Count  of  Cr&vecGBur,  a  noble  Burgundian  j*  to  him  I  will 
surrender  myself.' 

Quentin  Durward  sighed;  but  what  other  alternative  re- 
mained ?  and  how  happy  would  he  have  been  but  an  instant 
before,  to  have  been  certain  of  the  escape  of  Isabelle,  even 
under  worse  terms  f  They  soon  joined  the  band  of  Gr^eoGsur, 
and  the  cotmtees  demanded  to  speak  to  the  leader,  who  had 
halted  his  party  till  he  should  reconnoitre  the  black  troopers ; 
and  as  he  gazed  on  her  with  doubt  and  uncertainty,  she  said, 
'  Noble  count,  Isabelle  of  Croye,  the  daughter  of  your  old  com- 
panion in  arms.  Count  Beinold  of  Croye,  renders  herself  and 
asks  protection  from  your  valour  for  her  and  hers.' 

'  Thou  shalt  have  it,  fair  kinswoman,  were  it  against  a  host, 
always  excepting  my  liege  Lord  of  Buigundy.  But  there  is  little 
time  to  talk  of  it.  These  filthy-looHng  fiends  have  made  a 
halt,  as  if  they  intended  to  dispute  the  matter.  By  St.  George 
of  Buigundy,  they  have  the  insolence  to  advance  against  the 
banner  of  Ci^veccBur  I  What !  will  not  the  knaves  be  ruled  f 
Damian,  my  lance.  Advance  banner.  Lay  your  spears  in  the 
rest    Cr&vecGBur  to  the  rescue  1 ' 

Crying  his  wai^cry,  and  followed  by  his  men-at-aims,  he 
galloped  rapidly  forward  to  charge  the  sohwansreiters. 

*  '  No,  no  I  that  must  not  be.' 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THB  SITBBBNBBB 

BMone  or  none,  sir  knight,  I  am  your  oaptiye ; 
Deal  with  me  what  yonr  noblenem  suggests, 
Thinking  the  dhanoe  of  war  may  one  day  plaoe  you 
Where  I  muat  now  be  reokon'd — ^i'  the  roD 
Of  melancholy  priaonerB. 

Anonymous. 

Thi  skirmish  betwixt  the  sohwanreiters  and  the  Burgundian 
mea-at-flnns  lasted  scarcely  five  minutes,  so  soon  were  the 
former  put  to  the  rout  by  the  superiority  of  the  latter  in 
armour,  weight  of  horse,  and  militaiy  spirit.  In  less  than  the 
space  we  haye  mentioned,  the  Count  of  Cr&YeccBur,  wiping  his 
Uoody  sword  upon  his  horse's  mane  ere  he  sheathed  it»  came 
back  to  the  Teige  of  the  forest^  where  Isabelle  had  remained  a 
spectator  of  the  combat.  One  part  of  his  people  followed  him, 
while  the  other  continued  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy  for  a 
little  space  along  the  causeway. 

'It  is  shame,'  said  th^  count,  'that  the  weapons  of  knights 
and  gentlemen  should  be  soiled  by  the  blood  of  those  brutal 
swine.' 

So  saying,  he  returned  his  weapon  to  the  sheath,  and  added, 
'  This  is  a  rough  welcome  to  your  home,  my  pretty  cousin ;  but 
wandering  princesses  must  expect  such  adventures.  And  weU 
I  came  up  in  time,  for,  let  me  assure  you,  the  blacky  troopers 
reeroeot  a  countess's  coronet  as  little  as  a  country  wench's  coif, 
and  I  think  your  retinue  is  not  qualified  for  mudi  resistance.' 

*  My  lord  county'  said  the  Lady  Isabelle^  '  without  farther 
preface^  let  me  know  if  I  am  a  prisoner,  and  where  you  are  to 
conduct  me.' 

'Tou  know,  you  silly  child,'  answered  the  count,  'how  I 
would  answer  that  question,  did  it  rest  on  my  own  wiU.  But 
you  and  your  foolish  match-making,  marnage-hunting  aunthaye 
made  such  wild  use  of  your  wings  of  late,  that  I  fear  you  must 
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be  contented  to  fold  than  up  in  a  cage  for  a  little  while.  Far 
my  part»  my  duty,  and  it  is  a  sad  one,  will  be  ended  when  I 
have  conducted  you  to  the  court  of  the  Duke,  at  P^rcmne ;  for 
which  purpose  I  hold  it  necessary  to  deliver  the  command  of 
this  reconnoitring  party  to  my  nephew.  Count  Stephen,  while 
I  return  with  you  thither,  as  I  think  you  may  need  an  inter- 
cessor. And  I  hope  the  young  giddy-pate  will  discharge  his 
duty  wisely.' 

'  So  please  you,  fair  unde,'  said  Ck>unt  Stephen, '  if  you  doubt 
my  capacity  to  conduct  the  men-at-arms,  even  remain  with 
them  yourself,  and  I  will  be  the  serrant  and  guard  of  the 
Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye.' 

'  No  doubt^  fair  nephew,'  answered  his  uncle,  '  this  were  a 
goodly  improvement  on  my  scheme ;  but  methinks  I  like  it  as 
well  in  the  way  I  planned  it.  Please  you,  therefore,  to  take 
notice,  that  your  business  here  is  not  to  hunt  after  and  stick 
these  black  hogs,  for  which  you  seemed  but  now  to  have  felt  an 
especial  vocation,  but  to  coUect  and  bring  to  me  true  tidings 
what  is  going  forward  in  the  country  of  Li^;e,  concerning 
which  we  hear  such  wild  rumours.  Let  some  half  score  of 
lances  follow  me,  and  the  rest  remain  with  my  banner  under 
your  guidance.' 

'  Yet  one  moment,  cousin  of  Ci^TeooBur,'  said  the  Countess 
IsabeUe,  '  and  let  me,  in  yielding  myself  prisoner,  stipulate  at 
least  for  the  safety  of  those  who  have  befriended  me  in  my 
misfortunes.  Permit  this  good  fellow,  my  trusty  guide,  to  go 
back  unharmed  to  his  native  town  of  Liege.' 

'My  nephew,'  said  Cr6vec(Bur,  after  looking  sharply  at 
Glover's  honest  breadth  of  countenance,  '  shall  giurd  thu  good 
fellow,  who  seems,  indeed,  to  have  littie  harm  in  him,  as  far 
into  the  territory  as  he  himself  advances,  and  then  leave  him 
at  liberty.' 

'  Fail  not  to  remember  me  to  the  kind  Gertrude,'  said  the 
countess  to  her  guide;  and  added,  taking  a  string  of  pearls  from 
under  her  veil,  *  Pray  her  to  wear  this  in  remembrance  of  her 
unhappy  friend.' 

Honest  Glover  took  the  string  of  pearls,  and  kissed,  with 
clownish  gesture  but  with  sincere  kindness,  the  fair  hand 
which  had  found  such  a  delicate  mode  of  remunerating  his  own 
labours  and  peril. 

'Umph!  signs  and  tokens!'  said  the  count;  'any  farther 
bequests  to  make,  my  fair  cousin  ?  It  is  time  we  were  on  our 
way.' 
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*  Only/  said  the  ooantess,  making  an  effort  to  speak,  '  that 
you  wiU  be  pleased  to  be  favourable  to  this — this  young 
gentleman.' 

'Umph!'  said  Cr^eooeur,  casting  the  same  penetrating 
glance  on  Quentin  which  he  had  bestowed  on  Glover,  but 
apparently  with  a  much  less  satisfactory  result^  and  mimicking, 
though  not  offensively,  the  embarrassment  of  the  countess — 
'  umph !  Ay,  this  is  a  blade  of  another  temper.  And  pray, 
my  cousin,  what  has  this — this  very  young  gentleman  done  to 
deserve  such  intercession  at  your  huids  ? ' 

^  He  has  saved  my  life  and  honour/  said  the  countess,  red- 
dening with  shame  and  resentment. 

Quentin  also  blushed  with  indignation,  but  wisely  concluded 
that  to  give  vent  to  it  might  only  make  matters  worse. 

'  Life  and  honour !  Umph  1 '  said  again  the  Clount  Cr^ve- 
CGBur ;  'methinks  it  would  have  been  as  well,  my  cousin,  if  you 
had  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  lying  under  such  obligations 
to  this  very  young  gentleman.  But  let  it  pass.  The  young 
gentleman  may  wait  on  us,  if  his  quality  permit^  and  I  will  see 
he  has  no  injury  ;  only  I  will  myself  take  in  future  the  office 
of  protecting  your  life  and  honour,  and  may  perhaps  find  for 
him  some  fitter  duty  than  that  of  being  a  squire  of  the  body 
to  damosels  errant.' 

'  My  lord  count,'  said  Durward,  unable  to  keep  silence  any 
longer,  '  lest  you  should  talk  of  a  stranger  in  slighter  terms 
than  you  might  afterwards  think  becoming,  I  tfi^e  leave  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  Quentin  Durward,  an  archer  of  the  Scottish 
Body-Guard,  in  which,  as  you  well  know,  none  but  gentlemen 
and  men  of  honour  are  enrolled.' 

*  I  thank  you  for  your  information,  and  I  kiss  your  hands, 
seignior  archer,'  said  CMvecoeur,  in  tiie  same  tone  of  raillery. 
'Have  the  goodness  to  ride  with  me  to  the  front  of  the 
party.' 

As  Quentin  moved  onward  at  the  comnumd  of  the  county 
who  had  now  the  power,  if^not  the  right,  to  dictate  his  motions, 
he  observed  that  the  Lady  Isabelle  followed  his  motions  with 
a  look  of  anxious  and  timid  interest^  which  amounted  almost 
to  tenderness,  and  the  sight  of  which  brought  water  into  his 
eyes.  But  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  man's  part  to  sustain 
before  CMvecoaur,  who,  perhaps,  of  all  the  chivalry  in  France  or 
Burgundy,  was  the  least  likely  to  be  moved  to  anything  but 
laughter  by  a  tale  of  true-love  sorrow.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, not  to  wait  his  addressing  him,  but  to  open  the  conver- 
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aation  in  a  tone  which  should  aaaert  his  claim  to  fair  treatment, 
and  to  more  respect  than  the  count,  offended  perhaps  at  finding 
a  person  of  such  inferior  note  placed  so  near  the  confidence  of 
his  high-bom  and  wealthy  cousin,  seemed  disposed  to  entertain 
for  him. 

'Mj  Lord  Count  of  CMyeooour,'  he  said  in  a  temperate  but 
firm  t6ne  of  voice,  '  may  I  request  of  you,  before  our  interview 
goes  farther,  to  tell  me  if  I  am  at  liberiy,  or  am  to  account 
myself  your  prisoner  ? ' 

'A  shrewd  question,'  replied  the  count,  '  which,  at  present,  I 
can  only  answer  by  another.  Are  France  and  Burgundy,  think 
you,  at  peace  or  war  with  each  other  ? ' 

'That,'  replied  the  Scot,  'you,  my  lord,  should  certainly 
know  better  than  I.  I  have  been  absent  from  the  court  of 
France,  and  have  heard  no  news  for  some  time.' 

'  Look  you  there,'  said  the  count ;  *  you  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
ask  questions,  but  how  difficult  to  answer  them.  Why,  I  my- 
self, who  have  been  at  P^ronne  with  the  Duke  for  this  week  and 
better,  cannot  resolve  this  riddle  any  more  than  you ;  and  yet, 
sir  squire,  upon  the  solution  of  that  question  depends  the  said 
point  whether  you  are  prisoner  or  free  man;  and,  for  the 
present,  I  must  hold  you  as  the  former.  Only,  if  you  have 
really  and  honestly  been  of  service  to  my  kinswoman,  and  if 
you  are  candid  in  your  answers  to  the  que6ti<ms  I  shall  ask, 
affiurs  shall  stand  the  better  with  you.' 

'The  Countess  of  Croye,'  said  Quentin,  Ms  best  judge  if  I 
have  rendered  any  service,  and  to  her  I  refer  you  on  that 
matter.  My  answers  you  will  yourself  judge  of  when  you  ask 
me  your  questions.' 

'  Umph !  haughty  enough,'  muttered  the  Count  of  Cr&ve- 
coBur,  '  and  very  Vke  one  that  wears  a  lady's  favour  in  his  hat, 
and  thinks  he  must  carry  things  with  a  high  tone,  to  honour 
the  precious  remnant  of  silk  and  tinsel.  Well,  sir,  I  trust  it 
will  be  no  abatement  of  your  dignity  if  you  answer  me  how 
long  you  have  been  about  the  person  of  the  Lady  Isabelle  of 
Croye?' 

'  Count  of  Cr&vecoBur,'  said  Quentin  Durward,  '  if  I  answer 
questions  which  are  asked  in  a  tone  approaching  towards  insult, 
it  is  only  lest  injurious  inferences  i^ould  be  drawn  from  my 
silence  respecting  one  to  whom  we  are  both  obliged  to  render 
justice.  I  have  acted  as  escort  to  the  Lady  Isabelle  since  she 
left  France  to  retire  into  Flanders.' 

'Hoi  ho !'  said  the  count;  'and  that  is  to  say,  since  she 
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fled  from  Plessis-l^TourB  ?  You,  an  archer  of  the  SoottLaih 
Guard,  aooompanied  her,  of  course,  by  the  expreaa  orders  of 
King  Louis?' 

However  little  Quentin  thought  himself  indebted  to  the 
King  of  France,  who,  in  contriving  the  surprisal  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle  by  William  de  la  Marok,  had  probably  calculated  on 
the  young  Scotchman  being  slain  in  her  defence,  he  did  not 
yet  conceive  himself  at  liberty  to  betray  any  trust  which  Louis 
had  reposed,  or  had  seemed  to  repose,  in  him,  and  therefore 
replied  to  Count  Cr&vecoeur's  inference,  '  That  it  was  sufficient 
for  him  to  have  the  authority  of  his  superior  officer  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  he  inquired  no  feui^er.' 

'  It  is  quite  sufficient,'  said  the  count.  '  We  know  the  King 
does  not  permit  his  officers  to  send  the  archers  of  his  Guard 
to  prance  like  paladins  by  the  bridle-rein  of  wandering  ladies, 
unless  he  hath  some  politic  purpose  to  serve.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult for  King  Louis  to  continue  to  aver  so  boldly  that  he  knew 
not  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye's  having  escaped  from  France,  since 
they  were  escorted  by  one  of  his  own  life-guard.  And  whither, 
sir  archer,  was  your  retreat  directed  ? ' 

'To  Liege,  my  lord,'  answered  the  Scot;  'where  the  ladies 
desired  to  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  late  bishop.' 

'  The  kUe  bishop ! '  exclaimed  the  Count  of  Cr&vecceur ;  '  is 
Louis  of  Bourbon  dead  ?  Not  a  word  of  his  iUness  had  reached 
the  Duke.    Of  what  did  he  die ?' 

*  He  sleeps  in  a  bloody  grave^  my  lord — that  is,  if  his  mur- 
derers have  conferred  one  on  his  remains.' 

'  Murdered ! '  ezdaimed  Cr&vecoDur  again.  '  Holy  Mother  of 
Heaven !    Toung  man,  it  is  impossible  1 ' 

'  I  saw  the  deed  done  with  my  own  eyes^  and  many  an  act 
of  horror  besides.' 

'Saw  it,  and  made  not  in  to  help  the  good  prelate!'  ex- 
claimed the  count,  'or  to  raise  the  castle  against  his  murderers? 
Know'st  thou  not,  that  even  to  look  on  such  a  deed,  without 
resisting  it,  is  profane  sacrilege?' 

'To  be  brief,  my  lord,'  said  Durward,  'ere  this  act  was  done, 
the  castle  was  stormed  by  the  bloodthirsty  William  de  la 
Marck,  with  help  of  the  insurgent  Liegeois.' 

'I  am  struck  with  thunder!'  said  Cr^vecoeur.  'Liege  in 
insurrection  1  Schonwaldt  taken  I  The  bishop  murdered ! 
Messenger  of  sorrow,  never  did  one  man  unfold  such  a  packet 
of  woes !  Speak — knewyou  of  this  assault — of  this  insurrection 
•—of  this  murder?    Speak — thou  art  one  of  Lotus's  trusted 
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arohen,  and  it  is  he  that  has  aimed  this  painful  arrow.  Speak, 
or  I  will  have  thee  torn  with  wild  horses  ! ' 

'  And  if  I  am  so  torn,  m j  lord,  there  can  be  nothing  rent 
out  of  me  that  maj  not  heoome  a  true  Scottish  gentleman.  I 
know  no  more  of  these  yillainies  than  you — ^was  so  far  from 
being  partaker  in  them,  that  I  would  have  withstood  them  to 
the  uttermost,  had  my  means,  in  a  twentieth  d^gree^  equaUed 
mj  inclination.  But  what  could  I  do?  thej  were  hundreds 
and  I  but  one.  Mj  only  care  was  to  rescue  the  Countess 
Isabelle,  and  in  that  I  was  happily  successful.  Yet,  had  I  been 
near  enough  when  the  ruffian  deed  was  so  cruelly  done  on  the 
old  man,  I  had  saved  his  grey  hairs,  or  I  had  avenged  them; 
and  as  it  was,  my  abhorrence  was  spoken  loud  enough  to  pre- 
vent other  horrors.' 

'  I  believe  thee,  youth,'  said  the  count ;  '  thou  art  neither  of 
an  age  nor  nature  to  be  trusted  with  such  bloody  work,  however 
well  fitted  to  be  the  squire  of  dames.  But  alas !  for  the  kind 
and  generous  prelate,  to  be  murdered  on  the  hearth  where  he 
so  often  entertained  the  stranger  with  Christian  charity  and 
princely  bounty ;  and  that  by  a  wretch — a  monster — a  porten- 
tous growth  of  blood  and  cruelty — ^bred  up  in  the  very  hall 
where  he  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  benefactor's  blood  I  But 
I  know  not  Charles  of  Burgundy — ^nay,  I  should  doubt  of  the 
justice  of  Heaven — ^if  vengeance  be  not  as  sharp,  and  sudden, 
and  severe  as  this  villainy  has  been  unexampled  in  atrocity. 
And,  if  no  other  shall  pursue  the  murderer ' — ^here  he  paused, 
grasped  his  sword,  then  quitting  his  bridle,  struck  both  gaunt- 
leted  hands  upon  his  breast,  until  his  corslet  clattered,  and 
finally  held  them  up  to  Heaven,  as  he  solemnly  continued — '  I 
— ^I,  Philip  Cr^vecoour  of  Cord^  make  a  vow  to  God,  St.  Lam- 
bert, and  the  Three  Kings  of  Cologne,  that  small  shall  be  my 
thought  of  other  earthly  concerns  till  I  take  full  revenge  on 
the  murderers  of  the  good  Louis  of  Bourbon,  whether  I  find 
them  in  forest  or  field,  in  city  or  in  country,  in  hill  or  plain,  in 
king's  court  or  in  God's  church ;  and  thereto  I  pledge  lands 
and  living,  friends  and  followers,  life  and  honour.  So  help 
me  God  and  St.  Lambert  of  Liege^  and  the  Three  Kings  oi 
Cologne ! ' 

When  the  Count  of  Crivecoeur  had  made  his  vow,  his  mind 
seemed  in  some  sort  relieved  from  the  overwhelming  grief  and 
astonishment  with  which  he  had  heard  the  fatal  tragedy  that 
had  been  acted  at  Schonwaldt,  and  he  proceeded  to  question 
Durwmrd  more  minutely  concerning  the  particulars  of  that 
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diflastTOUi  affisuTi  which  the  Soot,  nowise  deaiious  to  abate  the 
spirit  of  revenge  which  the  count  entertained  against  William 
de  la  Marok,  gave  him  at  full  length. 

'But  those  blind,  unsteady,  faithless,  fickle  beasts,  the 
Liegeois,'  said  the  count,  'that  they  should  have  combined 
themselves  with  this  inexorable  robber  and  murderer  to  put  to 
death  their  lawful  prince ! ' 

Durward  here  informed  the  enraged  Bmgundian  that  the 
Liegeois,  or  at  least  the  better  dass  of  them,  however  rashly 
they  had  run  into  the  rebellion  against  their  bishop,  had  no 
design,  so  far  as  appeared  to  him,  to  aid  in  the  execrable  deed 
of  De  la  Marck ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  have  prevented 
it  if  they  had  had  the  means,  and  were  struck  with  horror 
"when  they  beheld  it. 

'Speak  not  of  the  Pithless,  inconstant,  plebeian  rabble!' 
said  CMveccBur.  '  When  they  took  arms  against  a  prince  who 
had  no  fault  save  that  he  was  too  kind  and  too  good  a  master 
for  such  a  set  of  ungrateful  slaves — ^when  they  armed  against 
him,  and  broke  into  his  peaceful  house,  what  could  there  be  in 
their  intention  but  murder?  When  they  banded  themselves 
with  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  the  greatest  homicide  in  the 
marches  of  Flanders,  what  else  could  &ere  be  in  their  purpose 
InU  murder,  which  is  the  very  trade  he  lives  by  ?  And  again, 
was  it  not  one  of  their  own  vile  rabble  who  did  the  veiy  deed, 
by  thine  own  account  f  I  hope  to  see  their  canals  running 
blood  by  the  light  of  their  burning  houses.  Oh,  the  kind,  noble, 
generous  lord  whom  they  have  slaughtered!  Other  vassals 
have  rebelled  under  the  pressure  of  imposts  and  penury ;  but 
the  men  of  liege  in  the  fulness  of  insolence  and  plenty.'  He 
again  abandoned  the  reins  of  his  war-horse  and  wrung  bitterly 
the  hands  which  his  mail-gloves  rendered  untractable.  Quentin 
easily  saw  that  the  grief  which  he  manifested  was  augmented 
by  the  bitter  recollection  of  past  interooiurse  and  friendship  with 
the  sufferer,  and  was  silent  acc(»dingly,  respecting  feelings 
which  he  was  unwilling  to  aggravate,  and  at  the  same  time  felt 
it  impossible  to  soothe. 

But  the  Count  of  Grftvecoeur  returned  again  and  again  to  the 
subject — questioned  him  on  every  particular  of  the  surprise  of 
Schonwaldt,  and  the  death  of  the  bishop ;  and  then  suddenly, 
as  if  he  had  recollected  something  which  had  escaped  his 
memory,  demanded  what  had  become  of  the  Lady  Hameline, 
and  why  she  was  not  with  her  kinswoman.  '  Not,'  he  added  con- 
temptuously, 'that  I  consider  her  absence  as  at  all  a  loss  to  the 
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Countess  Isabelle;  for,  altliough  she  was  her  kinflwcniiaiiy  and 
upon  the  whole  a  well>meaning  womany  yet  the  court  of  Gocagne 
never  produced  such  a  fantastic  fool ;  and  I  hold  it  for  certain 
that  her  niece,  whom  I  have  always  observed  to  be  a  modest 
and  orderly  young  woman,  was  led  into  the  absurd  frolic  of 
flving  from  Burgundy  to  France  by  that  blundering,  romantic, 
old  match-making  and  match-peeking  idiot.' 

What  a  speech  for  a  romantic  lover  to  hear !  and  to  hear, 
too^  when  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  him  to  attempt  what 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  achieve — ^namely,  to  convince  the 
county  by  force  of  arms,  that  he  did  foul  wrong  to  the  countess 
— ^the  peerless  in  sense  as  in  beauty — m  terming  her  a  modest 
and  onlerly  young  woman,  qualities  which  might  have  been 
predicated  with  propriety  of  the  daughter  of  a  sunburnt  peasant^ 
who  lived  by  goading  the  oxen,  while  her  father  held  the  plougb. 
And,  then,  to  suppose  her  under  the  domination  and  supreme 
guidance  of  a  silly  and  romantic  aunt — ^the  slander  should  have 
been  repelled  down  the  slanderer's  throat.  But  the  open,  though 
severe,  physiognomy  of  the  Count  of  Cr&vecodur,  the  total  con- 
tempt which  he  seemed  to  entertain  for  those  feelings  which 
were  uppermost  in  Quentin's  bosom,  overawed  him ;  not  for 
fear  of  the  count's  fame  in  arms — ^that  was  a  risk  which  would 
have  increased  his  desire  of  making  out  a  challenge— but  in 
dread  of  ridicule,  the  weapon  of  all  others  most  feared  by 
enthusiasts  of  eveiy  description,  and  which,  from  its  predomi- 
nance over  such  minds,  often  checks  what  is  absurd,  and  fully 
as  often  smothers  that  which  is  noble. 
— ^  Under  the  influence  of  this  fear  of  becoming  an  object  of 
^  scorn  rather  than  resentment,  Durward,  though  with  some  pain, 
confined  his  reply  to  a  confused  account  of  the  Lady  Hame- 
line  having  made  her  escape  from  Schonwaldt  before  the  attadc 
took  place.  He  could  not,  indeed,  have  made  his  story  veiy 
distinct  without  throwing  ridicule  on  the  near  relation  ci 
Isabelle,  and  perhaps  incurring  some  himself,  as  having  been 
the  object  of  her  preposterous  expectations.  He  added  to  his 
embarrassed  detail,  that  he  had  heard  a  report,  though  a  vague 
one,  of  the  Lady  Hameline  having  again  ^en  into  the  hands 
of  William  de  la  Marck. 

'  I  trust  in  St.  Lambert  that  he  will  marry  her, '  said  Cr^ecoeur ; 
'  as,  indeed,  he  is  likely  enough  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  her  money- 
bags ;  and  equally  likely  to  knock  her  on  the  head  so  soon  as 
these  are  either  secured  in  his  own  grasp  or,  at  farthest,  emptied.' 

The  count  then  proceeded  to  oA  so  many  questions  concern- 
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ing  the  mode  in  which  both  ladies  had  conducted  themselves 
on  the  journey,  the  degree  of  intimacy  to  which  they  admitted 
Quentin  himself,  and  other  trying  particulars,  that,  vexed  and 
ashamed  and  angiy,  the  youth  was  scarce  able  to  conceal  his 
embarrassment  fiom  the  keen-sighted  soldier  and  courtier,  who 
seemed  suddenly  disposed  to  take  leave  of  him,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  *  Umph — I  see  it  is  as  I  conjectured,  on  one  side  at 
least ;  I  trust  the  other  party  has  kept  her  senses  better.  Gome, 
sir  squire,  spmr  on  and  keep  the  van,  wiiile  I  fall  back  to  dift* 
course  with  the  Lady  Isabelle.  I  think  I  have  learned  now  so 
much  from  you  that  I  can  talk  to  her  of  these  sad  passages 
without  hurting  her  nicety,  though  I  have  fretted  yours  a 
little.  Tet  stay,  young  gallant — one  word  ere  you  go.  Tou 
have  had,  I  imagine,  a  happy  journey  through  Fairyland — all 
full  of  heroic  adventure,  and  high  hope,  and  wild,  mmstrel-like 
delusion,  like  the  gardens  of  Morgadne  la  Fie.  Forget  it  all, 
young  soldier,'  he  added,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder.  '  Re- 
member yonder  lady  only  as  the  honoured  Countess  of  Croye ; 
f oiget  her  as  a  wandering  and  adventurous  damseL  And  her 
friends — one  of  them  I  can  answer  for — ^will  remember,  on  their 
part,  only  the  services  you  have  done  her,  and  foiget  the 
unreasonable  reward  which  you  have  had  the  boldness  to  pro-  \ 
pose  to  yourself.'  \ 

Enraged  that  he  had  been  imable  to  conceal  from  the  sharp- 
sighted  CMvecGBur  feelings  which  the  count  seemed  to  consider 
as  the  object  of  ridicule,  Quentin  replied  indignantly,  '  My  lord 
county  when  I  require  advice  of  you,  I  will  ask  it;  when  I 
demand  assistance  of  you,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  grant  or 
refuse  it;  when  I  set  peculiar  value  on  your  opinion  of  me, 
it  will  not  be  too  late  to  express  it.' 

'Heyday  1'  said  the  count;  'I  have  come  between  Amadis 
and  Onana,  and  must  expect  a  challenge  to  the  lists ! ' 

'You  speak  as  if  that  were  an  impossibility,'  said  Quentin. 
'When  I  broke  alancewith  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  was  against 
a  breast  in  which  flowed  better  blood  than  that  of  CMvecoeur. 
When  I  measiu^  swords  with  Dunois,  I  engaged  a  better 
warrior,' 

'Now  Heaven  nourish  thy  judgment,  gentle  youth!'  said 
Cr&vecoeur,  still  laughing  at  the  chivalrous  inamorato,  'If 
thou  speak'st  truth,  tiiou  hast  had  singular  luck  in  this  world ; 
and,  truly,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Providence  exposes  thee  to 
such  trials,  without  a  beard  on  thy  lip,  thou  wilt  be  mad  with 
vanity  ere  thou  writest  thyself  man.    Thou  canst  not  move  me 
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to  anger,  though  thou  mayst  to  mirth.  Beliere  me,  though 
thou  mayst  hare  fought  with  princes,  and  played  the  champion 
for  oounteEHEMS,  by  some  of  those  freaks  which  Fortune  will 
sometimes  exhibit,  thou  art  by  no  means  the  equal  of  those  of 
whom  thou  hast  been  either  the  casual  opponent  or  more 
casual  companion.  I  can  allow  thee,  like  a  youth  who  hath 
listened  to  romances  till  he  fancied  himself  a  paladin,  to  form 
pretty  dreams  for  some  time ;  but  thou  must  not  be  angry  at 
a  well-meaning  friend,  though  he  shake  thee  something  roughly 
by  the  shoulders  to  awake  thee.' 

*  My  Lord  of  Crivecoeur,'  said  Quentin,  *my  ftoiily * 

*  Nay,  it  was  not  utterly  of  family  that  I  ^poke,'  said  the 
coimt;  'but  of  rank,  fortune,  high  station,  and  so  forth,  which 
place  a  distance  between  Tarious  degrees  and  classes  of  persons. 
As  for  birth,  all  men  are  descended  from  Adam  and  Eve.' 

*  My  lord  count,'  repeated  Quentin,  '  my  ancestors,  the  Dur- 
wards  of  Glen  Houlakin ' 

*Nay,'  said  the  county  'if  you  daim  a  farther  descent  for 
them  than  from  Adam,  I  have  done !    Good-even  to  you.' 

He  reined  back  his  horse,  and  paused  to  join  the  countess, 
to  whom,  if  possible,  his  insinuations  and  advices,  however  well 
meant,  were  still  more  disagreeable  than  to  Quentin,  who,  as 
he  rode  on,  muttered  to  himself,  '  Cold-blooded,  insolent)  over- 
weening coxcomb !  Would  that  the  next  Scottish  archer  who 
has  his  harquebuss  pointed  at  thee  may  not  let  thee  off  so 
easily  as  I  did  I ' 

In  the  evening  they  reached  the  town  of  Charleroi,  on  the 
Sambre,  where  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  had  determined  to 
leave  the  Countess  Isabelle,  whom  the  terror  and  fatigue  of 
yesterday,  joined  to  a  flight  of  fifty  miles  since  morning  and 
the  various  distressing  sensations  by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
had  made  incapable  of  travelling  farther,  with  safety  to  her 
health.  The  count  consigned  her,  in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion, 
to  the  care  of  the  abbess  of  the  Cistercian  convent  in  Charleroi, 
a  noble  lady  to  whom  both  the  families  of  Cr^vecoeur  and  Croye 
were  related,  and  in  whose  prudence  and  kindness  he  coidd 
repose  confidence. 

Cr^vecQBur  himself  only  stopped  to  recommend  the  utmost 
caution  to  the  governor  of  a  small  Burgundian  garrison  who 
occupied  the  place,  and  required  him  also  to  mount  a  gpiard  of 
honour  upon  the  convent  during  the  residence  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle  c^  Croye-^Mtensibly  to  secure  her  safety,  but  perhaps 
secretly  to  prevent  her  attempting  to  escape.     The  count  only 
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assigned  as  a  cause  for  the  garrison  being  vigilant  some  vague 
rumours  which  he  had  heard  of  disturbances  in  the  bishopric  of 
Liege.  But  he  was  detennined  himself  to  be  the  first  who 
should  carry  the  formidable  news  of  the  insurrection  and  the 
murder  of  the  bishop,  in  all  their  horrible  reality,  to  Duke 
Charles;  and  for  that  purpose,  having  procured  fresh  horses 
for  himself  and  suite,  he  mounted  with  the  resolution  of  con- 
tinuing his  journey  to  Pdronne  without  stopping  for  repose; 
and  informing  Quentin  Durwaid  that  he  must  attend  him,  he 
made,  at  the  same  time,  a  mock  apology  for  parting  fair 
company,  but  hoped  that  to  so  devoted  a  squire  of  dames  a 
night's  journey  by  moonshine  would  be  more  agreeable  than 
supinely  to  yield  himself  to  slumber  like  an  ordinary  mortal. 

Quentin,  already  sufficiently  afflicted  by  finding  that  he  was 
to  be  parted  from  Isabelle,  longed  to  answer  this  taunt  with  an 
indignant  defiance ;  but  aware  that  the  count  would  only  laugh 
at  his  anger  and  despise  his  challenge,  he  resolved  to  wait  some 
future  time,  when  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining 
some  amends  from  this  proud  lord,  who,  though  for  very 
different  reasons,  had  become  nearly  as  odious  to  him  as  the 
Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  himself.  He  therefore  assented  to 
CMvecoeur's  proposal,  as  to  what  he  had  no  choice  of  declining, 
and  they  pursued  in  company,  and  with  all  the  despatch  they 
could  exert,  the  road  between  Gharleroi  and  P^ronne. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

THB  VNBIDDKEr  GUBBT 

Ko  hmnaa  qnalily  ib  bo  well  wove 

In  waip  ana  woof  but  there's  some  flaw  in  it. 

I've  known  a  brave  man  fly  a  shepherd's  cur, 

A  wise  man  so  demean  him.  drivelling  idiocy 

Had  wellniflh  bem  ashamea  on't.    For  your  orafty, 

Tour  worldly-wise  man,  he,  above  the  rest, 

Weaves  his  own  snares  so  fine,  he's  often  caught  in  them. 

Old  Flay. 

QuBNTm,  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  night-joumej,  had  to 
combat  with  that  bitter  heartache  which  is  felt  when  youth 
parts,  and  probably  for  ever,  with  her  he  loves.  As»  pressed 
by  the  urgency  of  the  moment  and  the  impatience  of  CMyo- 
coBur,  they  hasted  on  through  the  rich  lowlands  of  Hainault, 
under  the  benign  guidance  of  a  rich  and  lustrous  harvest-moon, 
she  shed  her  yellow  influence  over  rich  and  deep  pastures, 
woodland,  and  corn-fields,  from  which  the  husbandmen  were 
using  her  light  to  withdraw  the  grain,  such  was  the  industry 
of  the  Flemings  even  at  that  period;  she  shone  on  broad, 
level,  and  fructifying  rivers,  where  glided  the  white  sail  in  the 
service  of  commerce,  uninterrupted  by  rock  or  torrent^  beside 
lively  [lonely  fl  quiet  villages,  whose  external  decency  and  cleanli- 
ness expressea  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants;  she 
gleamed  upon  the  feudal  castle  of  many  a  gallant  baitm  and 
knight^  with  its  deep  moat»  battlemented  courts  and  high  belfry, 
for  the  chivalry  of  Haioaidt  was  renowned  among  the  nobles  of 
Europe;  and  her  light  displayed  at  a  distance,  in  its  broad 
beam,  the  gigantic  towers  of  more  than  one  lofty  minster. 

Tet  all  this  fair  variety,  however  differing  ht>m  the  waste 
and  wilderness  of  his  own  land,  interrupted  not  the  course  of 
Quentin's  regrets  and  sorrows.  He  had  left  his  heart  behind 
him,  when  he  departed  from  Charleroi ;  and  the  only  reflection 
which  the  farther  journey  inspired  was,  that  eveiy  step  was 
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canyhig  him  farttier  from  Isabelle.  His  imagination  was 
taxed  to  recall  eyeiv  word  she  had  spoken,  eyeiy  look  she 
had  directed  towards  him;  and,  as  happens  frequently  in 
such  caseSy  the  impression  made  upon  his  imagination  by  the 
recollection  of  these  particulars  was  even  stronger  than  the 
realities  themselves  had  excited. 

At  length,  after  the  cold  hour  of  midnight  was  past,  in  spite 
alike  of  love  and  of  sorrow,  the  extreme  fatigue  which  Quentin 
had  undergone  the  two  preceding  dajs  began  to  have  an  effect 
on  him,  which  his  habits  of  exercise  of  eveiy  kind,  and  his 
singular  alertness  and  activity  of  character,  as  well  as  the 
painful  nature  of  the  reflections  which  occupied  his  thoughts, 
had  hitherto  prevented  his  experiencing.  The  ideas  of  his 
mind  began  to  be  so  little  corrected  by  the  exertions  of  his 
senses,  worn  out  and  deadened  as  the  hitter  now  were  by  ex- 
tremity of  fatigue^  that  the  visions  which  the  former  drew 
superseded  or  perverted  the  infonnation  conveyed  by  the 
blunted  organs  of  seeing  and  hearing ;  and  Durwaid  was  only 
sensible  that  he  was  awake  by  the  exertions  which,  sensible  of 
the  peril  of  his  situation,  he  oocasicmally  made  to  resist  falling 
into  a  deep  and  dead  sleep.  Every  now  and  then  a  strong  con- 
sciousness of  the  risk  of  falling  from  or  with  his  horse  roused 
him  to  exertion  and  animation ;  but  ere  long  his  eyes  again 
were  dimmed  by  confused  shades  of  all  sorts  of  mingled  colours, 
the  moonlight  landscape  swam  before  them,  and  he  was  so 
much  overcome  with  fatigue  that  the  Count  of  Crivecoeur, 
observing  his  condition,  was  at  length  compelled  to  order  two 
of  his  attendants,  one  to  each  rein  of  Durward's  bridle,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  his  falling  from  his  horse. 

When  at  length  they  reached  the  town  of  Landrecy,  the 
county  in  compassion  to  the  youth,  who  had  now  been  in  a 
great  measure  without  sleep  for  three  nights,  allowed  himself 
and  his  retinue  a  halt  of  four  hours  for  rest  and  refreshment. 

Deep  and  sound  were  Quentin's  slumbers,  until  they  were 
broken  by  the  sound  of  the  count's  trumpet,  and  the  cry  of  his 
fourrien  and  harbingers,  '  Debout  I  debout !  Ha  !  MessireSf  en 
rouU — en  route  I '  Tet,  unwelcomely  early  as  the  tones  came, 
they  awaked  him  a  different  being  in  strength  and  spirits 
from  what  he  had  fallen  asleep.  Confidence  in  himself  and 
his  fortunes  returned  with  his  reviving  spirits  and  with  the 
rising  sun.  He  thought  of  his  love  no  longer  as  a  desperate 
and  fantastic  dream,  but  as  a  high  and  invigorating  principle, 
to  be  cherished  in  his  bosom,  alUiough  he  might  never  propose 
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to  himBel^  under  all  the  difficulties  by  which  he  was  beset^  to 
bring  it  to  any  prosperous  issue.  'The  pilot,'  he  reflected, 
'  steers  his  bark  by  the  polar  star,  although  he  never  expects 
to  become  possessor  of  it;  and  the  thoughts  of  Isabelle  of 
Oroye  shall  make  me  a  worthy  man-at-arms,  though  I  may 
never  see  her  more.  When  she  hears  that  a  Scottish  soldier 
named  Quentin  Durward  distinguished  himself  in  a  well-fought 
field,  or  left  his  body  on  the  breach  of  a  disputed  fortress,  she 
will  remember  the  companion  of  her  journey,  as  one  who  did 
all  in  his  power  to  avert  the  snares  and  xnisfortunes  which 
beset  it,  and  perhaps  will  honour  his  memory  with  a  tear,  his 
coffin  with  a  garland.' 

In  this  m^y  mood  of  bearing  his  misfortune,  Quentin  felt 
himself  more  able  to  receive  and  reply  to  the  jests  of  the  Count 
of  CMvecodur,  who  passed  several  on  his  alleged  effeminacy  and 
incapacity  of  undergoing  fatigue.  The  young  Soot  accommo- 
dated himself  so  good-humouredly  to  the  count's  raillery,  and 
replied  at  once  so  happily  and  so  respectfully,  that  the  change 
of  his  tone  and  manner  made  obviously  a  more  favourable 
impression  on  the  count  than  he  had  entertained  from  his 
prisoner's  conduct  during  the  preceding  evening,  when,  rendered 
irritable  by  the  feelings  of  his  situation,  he  was  eJtemately 
moodily  silent  or  fiercely  argumentative. 

The  veteran  soldier  b^an  at  length  to  take  notice  of  his 
young  companion  as  a  pretty  fellow  of  whom  something  might 
be  made ;  and  moro  than  lunted  to  him  that,  would  he  but 
resign  his  situation  in  the  Archer  Guard  of  France,  he  would 
undertake  to  have  him  enrolled  in  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  Buigundy  in  an  honourable  condition,  and  would  himself 
take  care  of  his  advancement.  And  although  Quentin,  with 
suitable  expressions  of  gratitude,  declined  this  favour  at  present, 
imtil  he  should  find  out  how  far  he  had  to  complain  of  his 
original  patron,  King  Louis,  he,  nevertheless,  continued  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Count  of  Crivecoeur;  and, 
whUe  his  enthusiastic  mode  of  thinking,  and  his  foroign  and 
idiomatical  manner  of  expressing  himsefi,  often  excited  a  smile 
on  the  grave  cheek  of  the  count,  that  smile  had  lost  all  that  it 
had  of  sarcastic  and  bitter,  and  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of 
good  humour  and  good  manners. 

Thus  travelling  on  with  much  moro  harmony  than  on  the 
proceding  day,  the  little  party  came  at  last  within  two  miles 
of  the  famous  and  strong  town  of  Pdronne,  near  which  the  Duke 
of  Bui^gundy's  army  lay  encamped,  ready,  as  was  supposed,  to 
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inyade  France ;  and  in '  oppoaition  to  which  Louis  XI.  had 
himself  assembled  a  strong  force  near  St.  Maxenoe,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  reascxi  his  oyer-powerful  vassal. 

P^nne,*  situated  upon  a  deep  riyer,  in  a  flat  country,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  bulwarks  and  profound  moats,  was 
accounted  in  andenti  as  in  modem,  times  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  France.  The  Count  of  Criyecoeur,  his  retinue,  and 
his  prisoner  were  approaching  the  f ortrcBS  about  the  third  hour 
after  noon ;  when,  riding  through  the  pleasant  glades  of  a  laige 
forest,  which  then  covered  the  approach  to  the  town  on  the  east 
side,  thej  were  met  by  two  men  of  rank,  as  appeared  from  the 
number  of  their  attendants,  dressed  in  the  habits  worn  in  time 
of  peace;  and  who,  to  judge  from  the  falcons  which  they 
carried  on  their  wriists,  and  the  number  of  spaidels  and  grey- 
hounds led  by  their  followers,  were  engaged  in  the  amusement 
of  hawking.  But  on  perceiving  Cr^vecoeur,  with  whose  appear- 
ance and  liveries  they  were  sufficiently  intimate,  they  quitted 
the  search  which  they  were  making  for  a  heron  along  the  banks 
of  a  long  canal,  and  came  galloping  towards  him. 

'News — news.  Count  of  Cxivecoaurl'  they  cried  both  to- 
gether ;  *  will  you  give  news  or  take  news,  or  will  you  barter 
fairlyr 

'I  would  barter  fairly,  Measires,'  fsaid  Cr&vecceur,  after 
saluting  them  courteously,  *did  I  conceive  you  had  any  news 
of  importance  sufficient  to  make  an  equivalent  for  mine.' 

The  two  sportsmen  smiled  on  each  other ;  and  the  elder  of 
the  two,  a  fine  baronial  figure,  with  a  dark  countenance,  marked 
with  that  sort  of  sadness  which  some  physiognomists  ascribe  to 
a  melancholy  temperament^  and  some,  as  the  Italian  statuary 
augured  of  the  visage  of  Charles  I.,  consider  as  predicting  an 
unhappy  death,  t  turning  to  his  companion,  said,  'Cr&vecosur 
has  been  in  Brabant^  the  country  of  commerce,  and  he  has 
learned  all  its  artifices :  he  will  be  too  hard  for  us  if  we  drive  a 
bargain.' 

'  Messires,'  said  Cr^eccsur,  '  the  Duke  ought  in  justice  to 
have  the  first  of  my  wares,  as  the  seigneur  takes  his  toll  before 
open  market  begins.  But  tell  me,  are  your  news  of  a  sad  or  a 
pleasant  complexion  ? ' 

The  person  whom  he  particularly  addressed  was  a  lively- 
looking  man,  with  an  eye  of  great  vivacity,  which  was  corrected 
by  an  expression  of  reflection  and  gravity  about  the  mouth  and 
upper  lip— -the  whole  physiognomy  marking  a  man  who  saw  and 

*  See  Note  8S.  t  See  D'HTmberooort    Note  84. 
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jadged  rapidly,  but  was  sage  and  slow  in  forming  reaolationB 
or  in  expreflsing  opinions.  This  was  the  famous  Knight  of 
HaLoault)  son  of  CoUart,  or  Nicolas  de  la  Clite,  known  in  history 
and  amongst  historians  by  the  yenerable  name  of  Philip  des 
GomineSy*  at  this  time  close  to  the  person  of  Ditke  Charles 
the  Bold^  and  one  of  his  most  esteemed  counsellors.  He 
answered  Cr^yecoBur'B  question  concerning  the  complexion  of 
the  news  of  which  he  and  his  companion,  the  Baron  d'Hymber* 
courts  were  the  depositaries.  ^They  were,'  he  said,  'like  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow,  Tarious  in  hue,  as  they  might  be  viewed 
from  different  points,  and  placed  against  the  black  cloud  or  the 
fair  sky.  Such  a  rainbow  was  never  seen  in  France  or  Flanden 
since  that  of  Noah's  ark«' 

'My  tidings,'  replied  CMvecceur,  'are  altogether  like  the 
comet — gloomy,  wild,  and  terrible  in  themselves,  yet  to  be 
accounted  the  forerunners  of  still  greater  and  more  dreadful 
evils  which  are  to  ensue.' 

'We  must  open  our  bales,'  said  Comines  to  his  companion, 
'  or  our  market  will  be  forestalled  by  some  newcomers,  for  ours 
are  public  news.  In  one  word,  Crevecoeur,  listen,  and  wonder 
— ^Eing  Louis  is  at  P^ronne ! ' 

'  What ! '  said  the  count,  in  astonishment ;  '  has  the  Duke 
retreated  without  a  battle  ?  and  do  you  remain  here  in  your 
dress  of  peace  after  the  town  is  besieged  by  the  French,  for 
I  cannot  suppose  it  taken  1 ' 

'  No,  surely,'  said  D'Hymberoourt, '  the  banners  of  Burgundy 
have  not  gone  back  a  foot ;  and  still  King  Louis  is  here.' 

'Then  Edward  of  England  must  have  come  over  the  seas 
with  his  bowmen,'  said  Griveccour,  'and,  like  his  ancestors, 
gained  a  second  field  of  Poictiers.' 

'  Not  so,'  said  Comines.  '  Not  a  French  banner  has  been 
borne  down,  not  a  sail  spread  from  England,  where  Edward  is 
too  much  amused  among  the  wives  of  the  citizens  of  London  to 
think  of  playing  the  ^  Black  Prince.  Hear  the  extraordinary 
truth.  You  know,  when  you  left  us,  that  the  conference 
between  the  commissioners  on  the  parts  of  France  and  Burgundy 
was  broken  up,  without  apparent  chance  of  reconciliation  f ' 

'  True ;  and  we  dreamt  of  nothing  but  war.' 

'  What  has  followed  has  been  indeed  so  like  a  dream,'  said 
Comines,  '  that  I  almost  expect  to  awake  and  find  it  so.  Only 
one  day  since,  the  Duke  had  in  council  protested  so  furiously 
against  farther  delay,  that  it  was  resolved  to  send  a  defianc^to 

•  See  Note  Sfii 
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the  King  and  march  forward  mstantly  into  France.  Toison 
d'Or,  oommiasioned  for  the  purpose,  had  put  on  his  official 
dress,  and  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount  his  horse,  when 
lo!  the  French  herald  Montjoie  rode  into  our  camp.  We 
thought  of  Aothing  else  than  that  Louis  had  been  beforehand 
with  our  defiance ;  and  began  to  consider  how  much  the  Duke 
would  resent  the  advice  which  had  prevented  him  from  being 
the  first  to  declare  war.  But  a  council  being  speedily  assembled, 
what  was  our  wonder  when  the  herald  informed  us  that  Louis, 
King  of  France,  was  scarce  an  hour's  riding  behind,  intending 
to  visit  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  a  small  retinue,  in 
order  that  their  diflferences  might  be  settled  at  a  personal 
interview !  * 

'Tou  surprise  me,  Messires,'  said  CriveccBur ;  '  and  yet  you 
surprise  me  less  thcui  you  might  have  expected ;  for,  when  I 
was  last  at  Plessis-l^Tours,  the  all -trusted  Cardinal  Balue, 
offended  with  his  master,  and  Burgundian  at  heart,  did  hint  to 
me,  that  he  could  so  work  upon  Louis's  peculiar  foibles  as  to 
lead  him  to  place  himself  in  such  a  position  with  regard  to 
Burgundy  that  the  Duke  might  have  the  terms  of  peace  of  his 
own  making.  But  I  never  suspected  that  so  old  a  fox  as  Louis 
could  have  been  induced  to  come  into  the  trap  of  his  own  accord. 
What  said  the  Burgundian  counsellors  1  * 

'As  you  may  guess,'  answered  D'Hymberoourt ;  'talked 
much  of  faith  to  be  observed  and  little  of  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  such  a  visit;  while  it  was  manifest  they  thought  almost 
entirely  of  the  last^  and  were  only  anxious  to  find  some  way  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  necessary  preservation  of  appearances.' 

'And  what  said  the  DukeT  continued  the  Count  of  Cr^ve- 

CGBUr. 

'  Spoke  brief  and  bold^  as  usual,'  replied  Comines.  ' "  Which 
of  you  was  it,"  he  asked,  "  who  witnessed  the  meeting  of  my 
cousin  Louis  and  me  after  the  battle  of  Montl'h^ry,*  when  I 
was  so  thoughtless  as  to  accompany  him  back  within  the  in- 
trenchments  of  Paris  with  half  a  score  of  attendants,  and  so 
put  my  person  at  the  King's  mercy  ? "  I  replied,  that  most  of 
us  had  been  present,  and  none  could  ever  forget  the  alarm 
which  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to  give  us.  "  Well,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  you  blamed  me  for  my  folly,  and  I  confessed  to  you 
that  I  had  acted  like  a  giddy-pated  boy ;  and  I  am  aware,  too, 
that,  my  father  of  happy  memory  being  then  alive,  my  kins- 
man, Louis,  would  have  had  less  advantage  by  seizing  on  my 

^  J  •  See  Note  86. 

^i  19 
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person  than  I  might  now  have  by  aeoaring  his.  Bat»  neverthe- 
less, if  m J  royal  kinsman  oomes  hither  on  the  present  oocasioii 
in  the  same  singleness  of  heart  under  which  1  then  acted,  he 
shall  be  royally  welcome.  If  it  is  meant  by  this  anDearanoe  of 
confidence  to  droomyent  and  to  blind  me  tOl  he  execute  mtoe 
of  his  politic  schemes,  by  St.  George  of  Burgundy,  let  him  look 
to  it  I "  And  so,  haying  turned  up  his  mustachios  and  stamped 
on  the  ground,  he  ordered  us  ^  to  get  on  our  horses  and 
reoeiye  so  extraordinary  a  guest.' 

'And  you  met  the  Kmg  accordinglyf  replied  the  Count 
of  CMyeccBur.  'Miracles  haye  not  ceased!  How  was  he 
accompanied^ 

'  As'  slightly  as  might  be,'  answered  D'Hymberoourt :  '  only  a 
score  or  two  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  a  few  knights  and 
gentlemen  of  his  household,  among  whom  his  astrologer, 
Galeotti,  made  the  gayest  figure.' 

'That  fellow,'  said  CMyecnur,  'holds  some  dependence  on 
the  Cardinal  Balue ;  I  should  not  be  surprised  that  he  has  had 
his  share  in  determining  the  King  to  this  step  of  doubtful 
policy.    Any  nobility  of  higher  rank  V 

'  There  are  Monsieur  of  Orleans  and  Dunois,'  replied  Comines. 

'  I  will  have  a  rouse  with  I>unois,'  said  Cr^veccBur,  'wag  the 
world  as  it  will.  But  we  heard  that  both  he  and  the  duke  had 
fallen  into  disgrace,  and  were  in  prison?' 

'  They  were  both  under  anest  in  the  Castle  of  Loches,  that 
delightful  place  of  retirement  for  the  French  nobilil^,'  said 
D'Hymbercpurt ;  'but  Louis  has  released  them,  hi  order  to 
bring  them  widi  him,  perhaps  because  he  cared  not  to  leaye 
Orleans  behind.  For  his  other  attendants,  faith,  I  think  his 
gossip,  the  hangman  marshal,  with  two  or  three  of  his  retinue, 
and  Oliye^,  his  barber,  may  be  the  most  considerable ;  and  the 
whole  beyy  so  poorly  arrayed  that^  by  my  honour,  the  King 
resembles  most  an  old  usurer  going  to  collect  desperate  debts, 
fittended  by  a  body  of  catchpolls.' 

And  where  is  he  lodged  f '  said  Crbvecoeur. 
Nay,  that^'  replied  Comines,  '  is  the  most  maryellous  <^  all. 
duke  ofiered  to  let  the  King's  Archer  Guard  haye  a  gate  of 
the  town,  and  a  bridge  of  boats  oyer  the  Somme,  and  to  haye 
assigned  to  Louis  himself  the  adjoining  house,  belonging  to  a 
wealthy  burgess,  Giles  Orthen ;  but,  in  going  thither,  the  King 
espied  the  banners  of  De  Lau  and  Pencil  de  Riyi^re,  whom  he 
haii  banished  from  France,  and  scared,  as  it  would  seem,  with 
the  thought  of  lodging  so  near  refugees  and  malcont^ts  of 
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his  own  making,  he  crsTed  to  be  quartered  in  the  Castle  of 
P^ronne,  and  iiuTt  he  hath  his  abode  accordinglj/ 

'Why,  God  ha'  mercy!'  exclaimed  CMveccBUTy  'this  is  not 
only  yenturing  into  the  lion's  den,  but  thrusting  his  head  into 
his  very  jaws.  Nothing  less  than  the  yezy  bottom  of  the  rat- 
trap  would  senre  the  ciafty  old  politician !' 

'  Nay/  said  Comines,  *  D'Hymberoourt  hath  not  told  you  the 
speech  of  Le  Glorieuz,*  which,  in  my  mind,  was  the  shrewdest 
opmion  that  was  given.' 

'And  what  said  Am  most  illustrious  wisdom?'  asked  the 
count. 

'As  the  Duke,'  replied  Comines,  'was  hastily  ordering  some 
vessels  and  ornaments  of  plate  and  the  like,  to  be  prepitfed  as 
presents  for  the  King  and  his  rotinue,  by  way  of  welcome  on 
his  arrival,  "  Trouble  not  thy  small  brain  about  it^  my  friend 
Charles,"  said  Le  Glorieuz:  "I  will  give  thy  cousin  Louis  a 
nobler  and  a  fitter  gift  than  thou  canst,  and  that  is  my  cap 
and  bells,  and  my  bauble  to  boot ;  for,  by  the  mass,  he  is  a 
greater  fool  than  I  am  for  putting  himself  in  thy  power." 
"  But  if  I  give  him  no  reason  to  repent  it,  sirrah,  how  then  f " 
said  the  Duke.  "Then,  truly,  Charles,  thou  shalt  have  cap 
and  bauble  thyself,  as  Uie  greatest  fool  of  the  three  of  us." 
I  promise  you  this  knavish  quip  touched  the  Duke  closely. 
I  saw  him  change  colour  and  bite  his  lip.  And  now  our 
news  are  told,  noble  Cr^ecoDur,  and  what  think  you  they 
resemble  f 

'  A  mine  full-charged  with  gunpowder,'  answered  Cr&vecoBur, 
'  to  which,  I  fear,  it  is  my  fate  to  brii^  the  kindled  linstock. 
Your  news  and  mine  are  like  flax  and  fire,  which  cannot  meet 
without  bursting  into  flame,  or  like  certain  chemical  substances 
which  cannot  be  mingled  without  an  explosion.  Friends — 
gentlemen,  ride  close  by  my  rein ;  and  when  I  tell  you  what 
has  chanced  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  I  think  you  will  be  of 
opinion  that  King  Louis  might  as  safely  have  undertaken  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  infernal  regions  as  this  ill-timed  visit  to 
PAronne.' 

The  two  nobles  drew  up  close  on  either  hand  of  the  count, 
and  listened,  with  half-suppressed  exclamations  and  gestures  of 
the  deepest  wonder  and  interest,  to  his  account  of  the  trans- 
actions at  Liege  and  Schonwaldt.  Quentin  was  then  called 
forward,  and  examiq^  and  re-examined  on  the  particulars  of 
the  bishop's  death,  until  at  length  he  refused  to  answer  any 

*  The  Jecter  of  Oharles  of  Boigimdy,  of  whom  more  hoTMfter. 
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further  interrogatories,  not  knowing  wherefore  they  were  asked, 
or  what  use  might  be  made  of  his  replies. 

They  now  reached  the  rich  and  level  banks  of  the  Somme, 
and  the  ancient  walls  of  the  little  town  of  P^ronne  la  Pucelle, 
and  the  deep  green  meadows  adjoining,  now  whitened  with  the 
numerous  tents  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  army,  amounting 
to  about  fifteen  thousand  men. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

THB  INTBRVIBW 


When  prinoeB  meet,  astiologen  i 
An  ominonB  conjunction,  foil  of 


may  mark  it 
booing, 
Like  that  of  Mars  with  Satom. 

Old  Play. 


Onb  hardly  knows  whether  to  term  it  a  privilege  or  a  penalty 
annexed  to  the  quality  of  princes,  that,  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  they  are  required,  by  the  respect  which  is  due  to 
their  own  rank  and  dignity,  to  regulate  their  feelings  and  ex- 
pressions by  a  severe  etiquette,  which  precludes  all  violent  and 
avowed  display  of  passion,  and  which,  but  that  the  whole  world 
are  aware  that  this  assumed  complaisance  is  a  matter  of  cere- 
mony, might  justly  pass  for  profound  dissimulation.  It  is  no 
less  certain,  however,  that  the  overstepping  of  these  bounds  of 
ceremonial,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more  direct  vent  to  their 
angiy  passions,  has  the  effect  of  compromising  their  dignity 
with  the  world  in  general,  as  was  particularly  noted  when  those 
distinguished  rivals,  Francis  the  first  and  the  Emperor  Charles, 
gave  each  other  the  lie  direct,  and  were  desirous  of  deciding 
their  differences  hand  to  hand,  in  single  combat. 

Charles  of  Bui^gundy,  the  most  hasty  and  impatient,  nay, 
the  most  imprudent,  prince  of  his  time,  found  himself,  neverthe- 
less, fettered  within  Uie  magic  circle  which  prescribed  the  most 
profound  deference  to  Louis,  as  his  suzerain  and  liege  lord, 
who  had  deigned  to  confer  upon  him,  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  the 
distinguished  honour  of  a  personal  visit.  Dressed  in  his  ducal 
mantle,  and  attended  by  his  great  officers  and  principal  knights 
and  nobles,  he  went  in  gallant  cavalcade  to  receive  Louis  XI. 
His  retinue  absolutely  blazed  with  gold  and  silver;  for  the 
wealth  of  the  court  of  England  being  exhausted  by  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  expen^ture  of  France  limited  by 
the  economy  of  the  sovereign,  that  of  Burgundy  was  for  the 
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time  the  most  magnificent  in  Europe.  The  eoftige  of  Louis, 
on  the  oontrary,  was  few  in  number,  and  oompaiatiyely  mean  in 
appearance,  and  the  exterior  of  the  King  himself,  in  a  thread- 
\iie  cloak,  with  his  wonted  old  high-crowned  hat  stuck  full  of 
images,  rendered  the  contrast  yet  more  striking;  and  as  the 
Duke,  richly  attired  with  the  coronet  and  mantle  of  state,  threw 
himself  from  his  noble  charger,  and,  kneeling  on  one  knee, 
offered  to  hold  the  stirrup  while  Louis  dismounted  from  his 
little  ambling  palfrey,  the  effect  was  almost  grotesque. 

The  greeting  between  the  two  potentates  was,  of  course,  as 
full  of  affected  kindness  and  compliment  as  it  was  totally 
devoid  of  sincerity.  But  the  temper  of  the  Duke  rendered  it 
much  more  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  neoessaiy  appear- 
ances in  voice,  speech,  and  demeanour;  while  in  the  King 
evezy  species  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  seemed  so  much 
a  part  of  his  nature  that  those  best  acquainted  with  him  could 
not  have  distinguished  what  was  feigned  from  what  was  reaL 

Perhaps  the  most  accurate  iUustration,  were  it  not  unworthy 
two  such  high  potentates,  would  be  to  suppose  the  King  in 
the  situation  of  a  stranger,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  the  canine  race,  who,  for  some  purpose  of 
his  own,  is  desirous  to  make  friends  with  a  large  and  surly 
mastiff,  that  holds  him  in  suspicion,  and  is  disposed  to  worry 
him  on  the  first  symptoms  eitiier  of  diffidence  or  of  umbrage. 
The  mastiff  growls  internally,  erects  his  bristles,  shows  his 
teeth,  yet  is  ashamed  to  fly  upon  the  intruder,  who  seems  at 
the  same  time  so  kind  and  so  confiding,  and  therefore  the 
animal  endures  advances  which  are  far  from  pacifying  him, 
watching  at  the  same  time  the  slightest  opportunity  which 
may  justify  him  in  his  own  eyes  for  seizing  his  friend  by  the 
throat. 

The  King  was  no  doubt  sensible,  from  the  altered  voice, 
constrained  manner,  and  abrupt  gestures  of  the  Duke,  that  the 
game  he  had  to  play  was  delicate,  and  perhaps  he  more  than 
once  repented  having  ever  taken  it  in  hand.  But  repentance 
was  too  late,  and  all  that  remained  for  him  was  that  inimitable 
dexterity  of  management  which  the  King  understood  equally 
at  least  with  any  man  that  ever  lived. 

The  demeanour  which  Louis  used  towards  the  Duke  was 
such  as  to  resemble  the  kind  overflowing  of  the  heart  in  a 
moment  of  sincere  reconciliation  with  an  honoured  and  tried 
friend,  from  whom  he  had  been  estranged  by  temporary  cir- 
cumstances now  passed  away,  and  foxgotten  as  soon  as  removed. 
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The  King  Uamed  himself  for  not  having  aooner  taken  the 
deoisiYe  step  of  oonvinoing  his  kind  and  good  kinsman,  by 
such  a  mark  of  oonfidence  as  he  was  now  bestowing  that  the 
angiy  passages  which  had  ooouired  betwixt  them  were  nothing 
in  his  remembrance  when  weighed  against  the  kindness  which 
received  him  when  an  exile  from  France,  and  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  King  his  father.  He  spoke  of  the  Good  Duke  of 
Bnrgund  J,  as  Philip  the  father  of  Dnke  Charles  was  currentl  j 
called,  and  remembered  a  thousand  instances  of  his  paternal 
kindness. 

'  I  think,  cousin,'  he  said,  *  your  father  made  little  difference 
in  his  afiection  betwixt  you  and  me ;  for  I  remember,  when  by 
an  accident  I  had  bewildered  myself  in  a  hunting-party,  I  found 
the  Good  Duke  upbraiding  you  with  leaving  me  in  the  forest^ 
as  if  you  had  been  careless  dt  the  safety  of  an  elder  brother.' 

The  Duke  of  Buigundy's  features  were  natnraUy  harsh  and 
severe,  and  when  he  attempted  to  smile,  in  polite  acquiescence 
to  the  truth  of  what  the  j^uog  told  himi  the  grimace  which  he 
made  was  truly  diabolical. 

'  Prince  of  dissemblers,'  he  said  in  his  secret  soul,  '  would 
that  it  stood  with  my  honour  to  remind  you  how  you  haye 
requited  all  the  benefits  of  our  house  1 ' 

'And  then,' continued  the  King, '  if  the  ties  of  consanguinity 
and  gratitude  are  not  sufficient  to  bind  us  together,  my  fair 
cousin,  we  have  those  of  spiritual  relationship ;  for  I  am  god- 
father to  your  fair  daughter  Mary,  who  is  as  dear  to  me  as  one 
of  my  own  maidens;  and  when  the  saints — ^their  holy  name  be 
blessed  1 — sent  me  a  little  blossom  which  withered  in  the  course 
of  three  months,  it  was  your  princely  father  who  held  it  at  the 
font)  and  celebrated  the  ceremony  of  baptism  with  richer  and 
prouder  magnificence  than  Paris  itself  could  haye  afibrded. 
Never  shall  I  foiget  the  deep,  the  indelible  impression  which 
the  generosity  of  Duke  Philip,  and  yours,  my  dearest  cousin, 
made  upon  the  half-bioken  heart  of  the  poor  exile  1 ' 

'Your  Majesty,'  said  the  Duke,  compelling  himself  to  make 
some  reply, '  acknowledged  that  slight  obligation  in  terms  which 
overpaid  all  the  display  which  Buigundy  could  make  to  show 
due  sense  of  the  honour  you  had  done  its  sovereign.' 

'  I  remember  the  words  you  mean,  fair  cousin,'  said  the  King, 
smiling ;  '  I  think  they  were^  that  in  guerdon  of  the  benefit  of 
that  day,  I,  poor  wanderer,  had  nothing  to  offer  save  the  persons 
of  myself,  of  my  wife,  and  ai  my  child.  Well,  and  I  think  I 
have  indifferently  well  redeemed  my  pledge.' 


*^ 
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'  I  mean  not  to  dispute  what  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  aver/ 
said  the  Duke;  'hut ' 

*  But  you  ask/  said  the  King,  intermpting  him,  '  how  my 
actions  have  accorded  with  my  words.  Marry  thus :  the  hody 
of  my  infant  chad  Joachim  JteinBurg^^  earth;  my  owi 
person  I  have  this  morning  placed  unreservedly  in  your  power ; 
and  for  that  of  my  wife — ^truly,  cousin,  I  think,  considering 
the  period  of  time  which  has  passed,  you  will  scarce  insist  on 
my  keepLQg  my  word  in  that  particulsur.  She  was  bom  on  the 
day  of  the  Blessed  Annunciation  (he  crossed  himself  and 
muttered  an  Ora  pro  nobis),  some  fifty  years  since ;  but  she  is 
no  farther  distant  than  Rheims,  and  if  you  insist  on  my  promise 
being  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  she  shall  presently  wait  your 
pleasure.' 

Angry  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  at  the  barefaced 
attempt  of  the  King  to  assume  towards  him  a  tone  of  friend- 
ship  and  intimacy,  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  whimsical 
reply  of  that  singular  monarch,  and  his  laugh  was  as  discordant 
as  the  abrupt  tones  of  passion  in  which  he  often  spoke.  Having 
laughed  longer  and  louder  than  was  at  that  period,  or  woidd 
now  be,  thought  fitting  the  time  and  occasion,  he  answered  in 
the  same  tone,  bluntly  declining  the  honour  of  the  Queen's 
company,  but  stating  his  willingness  to  accept  that  of  the 
King's  eldest  daughter,  whose  beauty  was  celebrated. 

'  I  am  happy,  fair  cousin,'  said  the  King,  with  one  of  those 
dubious  smiles  of  which  he  frequently  made  use,  '  that  your 
gracious  pleasure  has  not  fixed  on  my  younger  daughter  Joan. 
I  should  otherwise  have  had  spear-breaking  between  you  and 
my  cousin  of  Orleans ;  and,  had  harm  come  of  it^  I  must  on 
either  side  have  lost  a  kind  friend  and  afifectionate  cousin.' 

'Nay — ^nay,  my  royal  sovereign,'  said  Duke  Charles,  'the 
Duke  of  Orleans  shall  have  no  interruption  from  me  in  the 
path  which  he  has  chosen  pa/r  amours.     The  cause  in  which  I 
,  couch  my  lance  against  Orleans  must  be  fair  and  straight.' 

Louis  was  far  from  taking  amiss  this  brutal  allusion  to  the 
personal  deformity  of  the  Princess  Joan.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  rather  pleased  to  find  that  the  Duke  was  content  to  be 
amused  with  broad  jests,  in  which  he  was  himself  a  proficient, 
and  which,  according  to  the  modem  phrase,  sparod  much 
sentimental  hypocrisy.  Accordingly,  he  speedily  placed  their 
intercourse  on  such  a  footing  tluit  Charles,  though  he  felt  it 
impossible  to  play  the  part  of  an  afiectionate  and  reconciled 
friend  to  a  monarch  whose  ill  offices  he  had  so  often  en- 
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countered,  and  whose  sinoerity  on  the  present  occasion  he  so 
strongly  doubted,  yet  had  no  difficulty  in  acting  the  hearty 
landlord  towards  a  facetious  guest;  and  so  the  want  of  reci- 
procity in  kinder  feelings  between  them  was  supplied  by  the 
tone  of  good  fellowship  which  exists  between  two  boon  com- 
panions— a  tone  natural  to  the  Duke  from  the  frankness,  and, 
it  might  be  added,  the  grossness,  of  his  character,  and  to  Louis, 
because,  though  capable  of  assuming  any  mood  of  social  inter- 
course, that  which  really  suited  him  best  was  mingled  with 
grossness  of  ideas  and  caustic  humour  in  expression. 

Both  princes  were  happily  able  to  preserve,  during  the  period 
of  a  banquet  at  the  town-house  of  P^ronne,  the  same  kind  of 
conversation,  on  which  they  met  as  on  a  neutral  ground,  and 
which,  as  Louis  easily  perceived,  was  more  available  than  any 
other  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  in  that  state  of  composure 
which  seemed  necessary  to  his  own  safety. 

Yet  he  was  alarmed  to  observe  that  the  Duke  had  around 
him  several  of  those  French  nobles,  and  those  of  the  highest 
rank  and  in  situations  of  great  trust  and  power,  whom  his  own 
severity  or  injustice  had  driven  into  exile ;  and  it  was  to  secure 
himself  from  the  possible  effects  of  their  resentment  and  revenge 
that  (as  already  mentioned)  he  requested  to  be  lodged  in  the 
castle  or  citadel  of  P^ronne  rather  than  in  the  town  itself.* 
This  was  readily  granted  by  Duke  Charles,  with  one  of  those 
grim  smiles  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  it  meant 
good  or  harm  to  the  party  whom  it  concerned. 

But  when  the  King,  expressmg  himself  with  as  much  deli- 
cacy as  he  could,  and  in  the  manner  he  thought  best  qualified 
to  lull  suspicion  asleep,  asked  whether  the  Scottish  Archers  of 
his  Guard  might  not  maintain  the  custody  of  the  Castle  of 
P^ronne  during  his  residence  there,  in  lieu  of  the  gate  of  the 
town  which  the  Duke  had  offered  to  their  care,  Charles  replied, 
with  his  wonted  sternness  of  voice  and  abruptness  of  manner, 
rendered  more  alarming  by  his  habit^  when  he  spoke,  of  either 
turning  up  his  mustachios  or  handling  his  sword  or  dagger, 
the  last  of  which  he  used  frequently  to  draw  a  little  way  and 
then  return  to  the  sheath  f — '  St.  Martin  1  No,  my  li^e.  You 
are  in  your  vassal's  camp  and  city — so  men  call  me  in  respect 
to  your  Majesty — my  castle  and  town  are  yours  and  my  men 
are  yours ;  so  it  is  indifferent  whether  my  men-at-arms  or  the 

*  See  Louie's  SneplcioaB  Character.    Note  87. 

t  This  gestnre,  very  f  ndicatlve  of  a  fierce  character,  is  also  by  stage  tradition  a 
disUnctlon  of  Shakspeare's  Blchanl  III. 
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Scottish  Archers  guard  either  the  outer  gate  or  defences  ci  the 
castle.  No^  bj  St.  George  1  P^ronne  is  a  yirgin  fortress ;  she 
shall  not  lose  her  reputation  b j  any  neglect  of  mine.  Maidens 
must  be  carefully  watched,  my  royal  cousin,  if  we  would  haye 
them  continue  to  live  in  good  fame/ 

*  Surely,  fair  cousin,  and  I  altogether  agree  with  you,'  said 
the  King,  '  I  being  in  fact  more  interested  in  the  reputation  of 
the  good  little  town  than  you  are — ^P^nne  beings  as  you 
know,  fair  cousin,  one  of  those  upon  the  same  riyer  Somme 
which,  pledged  to  your  father  of  happy  memoiy  for  redemption 
of  money,  are  liable  to  be  redeemed  upon  repayment.  And,  to 
speak  truth,  coming,  like  an  honest  debtor,  disposed  to  clear 
off  my  obli^tions  of  every  kind,  I  have  brought  here  a  few 
sumpter  mules  loaded  with  silver  for  the  redemption— enough 
to  maintain  even  your  princely  and  royal  establishmoit^  fsur 
cousin,  for  the  space  of  three  years.' 

*  I  will  not  receive  a  penny  of  it^'  said  the  Duke,  twirling  his 
mustachios ;  '  the  day  of  redemption  is  past^  my  royal  cousin ; 
nor  was  there  ever  serious  purpose  that  the  right  should  be 
exercised,  the  cession  of  these  towns  being  the  sole  recompense 
my  father  ever  received  from  France  when,  in  a  happy  hour 
for  your  family,  he  consented  to  forget  the  murder  of  my  grand- 
father, and  to  exchange  the  alliance  of  England  for  that  of 
your  father.  St.  Geoige  1  if  he  had  not  so  acted,  your  royal 
self,  far  from  having  towns  on  the  Somme^  could  scarce  have 
kept  those  beyond  the  Loire.  No ;  I  will  not  render  a  stone 
of  them,  were  I  to  receive  for  eveiy  stone  so  rendered  its  weight 
in  gold.  I  thank  God,  and  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  my 
ancestors,  that  the  revenues  of  Burgundy,  though  it  be  but  a 
duchy,  will  maintain  my  state,  even  when  a  king  is  my  guest, 
without  obliging  me  to  barter  my  heritage.' 

'  Well,  fair  cousin,'  answered  the  King,  with  the  same  mild 
and  placid  manner  as  before,  and  unperturbed  by  the  loud  tone 
and  violent  gestures  of  the  Duke,  *  I  see  that  you  are  so  good  a 
friend  to  Fiance  that  you  are  unwilling  to  part  with  aught 
that  belongs  to  her.  But  we  shall  need  some  moderator  in  these 
affairs  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  in  council.  What  say 
you  to  St.  Paul « ' 

'Neither  St.  Paul,  nor  St.  Peter,  nor  e'er  a  saint  in  the 
calendar,'  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  '  shall  preach  me  out  of 
the  possession  of  P^ronne.' 

*  Nay,  but  you  mistake  me,'  said  King  Louis,  smiling ;  *  I 
mean  Louis  de  Luxembourg,  our  trusty  constable,  the  Count  of 
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St.  PauL  Ah !  St.  Maiy  of  Embrun !  we  lack  but  his  head  at 
our  coDference  I  the  best  head  in  Fiance,  and  the  most  useful 
to  the  restoration  of  perfect  harmony  betwixt  us.' 

*  By  St.  Geoige  of  Burgundy  I '  said  the  Duke,  '  I  marvel  to 
hear  your  Majesty  talk  thus  of  a  man  false  and  perjured  both 
to  France  and  Burgundy — one  who  hath  ever  endeavoured  to 
fan  into  a  flame  our  frequent  differences,  and  that  with  the 
purpose  of  giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  mediator.  I  swear  by 
the  order  I  wear,  that  his  marshes  shall  not  be  long  a  resource 
for  him ! ' 

'Be  not  so  warm,  cousin,'  replied  the  King,  smiling,  and 
speaking  under  his  breath ;  '  when  I  wished  for  the  constable's 
head,  as  a  means  of  ending  the  settlement  of  our  trifling  differ- 
ences, I  had  no  desire  for  his  body,  which  might  remain  at 
St.  Quentin's  with  much  convenience.' 

'Ho!  ho!  I  take  your  meaning,  my  royal  cousin,'  said 
Charles,  with  the  same  dissonant  laugh  which  some  other  of  the 
King's  coarse  pleasantries  had  extorted,  and  added,  stamping 
with  his  heel  on  the  ground, '  I  allow,  in  that  sense,  the  head  €i 
the  constable  might  be  useful  at  P^ronne.' 

These,  and  other  discourses,  by  which  the  King  mixed  hints 
at  serious  affiiirs  amid  matters  of  mirth  and  amusement,  did 
not  follow  each  other  consecutively ;  but  were  adroitly  intro- 
duced during  the  time  of  the  banquet  at  the  hdtel  de  viUe, 
during  a  subsequent  interview  in  the  Duke's  own  apartments, 
and,  in  short,  as  occasion  seemed  to  render  the  introduction  of 
such  delicate  subjects  easy  and  natural. 

Indeed,  however  rashly  Louis  had  placed  himself  in  a  risk 
which  the  Duke's  fiery  temper,  and  the  mutual  subjects  of 
exasperated  enmity  which  subsisted  betwixt  them,  rendered-  of 
doubtful  and  perilous  issue^  never  pilot  on  an  unknown  coast 
conducted  himself  with  more  firmness  and  prudence.  He 
seemed  to  sound,  with  the  utmost  address  and  precision,  the 
depths  and  sh&llowB  of  his  rival's  mind  and  temper,  and  mani- 
fested neither  doubt  nor  fear  when  the  result  of  his  experiments 
discovered  much  more  of  sunken  rocks  and  of  dangerous  shoals 
than  of  safe  anchorage. 

At  length  a  day  closed  which  must  have  been  a  wearisome 
one  to  Louis,  from  the  constant  exertion,  vigilance,  precaution, 
and  attention  which  his  situation  required,  as  it  was  a  day  of 
constraint  to  the  Duke,  from  the  necessity  of  suppressing  the 
violent  feelings  to  which  he  was  in  the  general  habit  of  giving 
uncontrolled  vent. 
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No  sooner  had  the  latter  retired  mto  his  own  apartment, 
after  he  had  taken  a  formal  leave  of  the  King  for  the  night, 
than  he  gave  way  to  the  explosion  of  passion  which  he  had 
so  long  suppressed ;  and  many  an  oath  and  abusive  epithety 
as  his  jester,  Le  Glorieuz,  said,  'fell  that  night  upon  heads 
which  they  were  never  coined  for,'  his  domestics  reaping  the 
benefit  of  that  hoard  of  injurious  language  which  he  could  not 
in  decency  bestow  on  his  royal  guest,  even  in  his  absence,  and 
which  was  yet  become  too  great  to  be  altogether  suppressed. 
The  jests  of  the  clown  had  some  effect  in  tranquilliffing  the 
Duke's  angry  mood ;  he  laughed  loudly,  threw  the  jester  a  piece 
of  gold,  caused  himself  to  be  disrobed  in  tranquillity,  swallowed 
a  deep  cup  of  wine  and  spices,  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly. 

The  coucfUe  of  King  Louis  is  more  worthy  of  notice  than 
that  of  Charles ;  for  the  violent  expression  of  exasperated  and 
headlong  passion,  as  indeed  it  belongs  more  to  the  brutal  than 
the  intelligent  part  of  our  nature,  has  little  to  interest  us  in 
comparison  to  the  deep  workings  of  a  vigorous  and  powerful 
mind. 

Louis  was  escorted  to  the  lodgings  he  had  chosen  in  the 
castle,  or  citadel,  of  P^ronne  by  the  chunberlains  and  harbingers 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  received  at  the  entrance  by  a 
strong  guard  of  archers  and  men-^t^ums. 

As  he  descended  from  his  horse  to  cross  the  drawbridge, 
over  a  moat  of  unusual  width  and  depth,  he  looked  on  ^e 
sentinels,  and  observed  to  Comines,  who  accompanied  him, 
with  other  Burgimdian  nobles,  *  They  wear  St.  Androw's  crosses, 
but  not  those  of  my  Scottish  Archers.' 

'  You  will  find  them  as  ready  to  die  in  your  defence,  sire,' 
said  the  Buigundian,  whose  sagacious  ear  had  detected  in  the 
King's  tone  of  speech  a  feeling  which  doubtless  Louis  would 
have  concealed  if  he  could.  '  They  wear  the  St.  Andrew's  cross 
as  the  appendage  of  the  collar  of  the  Golden  fleece,  my  master 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  order.' 

*  Do  I  not  know  it  % '  said  Louis,  showing  the  collar  which  he 
himself  wore  in  compliment  to  his  host.  '  It  is  one  of  the  dear 
bonds  of  fraternity  which  exist  between  my  kind  brother  and 
myself.  We  are  brothers  in  chivalzy,  as  in  spiritual  relation- 
ship—oousins  by  birth,  and  friends  by  every  tie  of  kind  feeling 
and  good  neighbourhood.  No  farther  than  the  base-court,  my 
noble  lords  and  gentlemen !  I  can  permit  your  attendance  no 
farther ;  you  have  done  me  enough  of  grace.' 

*  We  were  charged  by  the  Duke,'  said  D'Hymbercourt,  *  to 
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bring  your  Majesty  to  jour  lodging.  We  tnut  your  Majesty 
will  permit  us  to  obey  our  master's  command.' 

'  In  this  small  matter,'  said  the  King,  ^  I  trust  you  will  allow 
my  command  to  outweigh  his,  even  with  you  his  liege  subjects. 
I  am  something  indisposed,  my  lords — something  fatigued. 
Great  pleasure  hath  its  toils  as  well  as  great  pain.  I  trust  to 
enjoy  your  society  better  to-morrow.  And  yours  too,  Seignior 
Philip  of  Comines.  I  am  told  you  are  the  annalist  of  the  time ; 
we  that  desire  to  have  a  name  in  histoiy  must  speak  you  fair, 
for  men  say  your  pen  hath  a  sharp  point,  when  you  will.  Good- 
night, my  lords  and  gentles,  to  all  and  each  of  you.' 

The  lords  of  Burgundy  retired,  much  pleased  with  the  grace 
of  Louis's  manner  and  the  artful  distribution  of  his  attentions ; 
and  the  King  was  left  with  only  one  or  two  of  his  own  personal 
followers,  under  the  archway  of  the  base-court  of  the  Castle  of 
P^ronne,  looking  on  the  huge  tower  which  occupied  one  of  the 
angles,  being  in  fact  the  donjon,  or  principal  keep,  of  the 
place.  This  tall,  dark,  massive  building  was  seen  clearly  by 
the  aame  moon  which  was  lighting  Quentin  Dtuward  betwixt 
Charleroi  and  P6ronne,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware^  shone 
with  peculiar  lustre.  The  great  keep  was  in  fonn  nearly  re- 
sembUng  the  White  Tower  in  the  citadel  of  London,  but  still 
more  ancient  in  its  architecture,  deriving  its  date,  as  was 
affirmed,  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  The  walls  were  of  a 
tremendous  thickness,  the  windows  veiy  small,  and  grated  with 
bars  of  iron,  and  the  huge  clumsy  bulk  of  the  building  cast  a 
dark  and  portentous  shadow  over  the  whole  of  the  courtyard. 

*  I  am  not  to  be  lodged  there ! '  the  King  said,  with  a  shudder 
that  had  something  in  it  ominous. 

'  No,'  replied  the  grey-headed  seneschal,  who  attended  upon 
him  unbonneted.  '  God  forbid !  Tour  Majesty's  apartments 
are  prepared  in  these  lower  buildings  which  are  hard  by,  and  in 
which  King  John  slept  two  nights  before  the  battle  of  Poictiers.' 

'Hum — ^that  is  no  lucky  omen  neither,'  muttered  the  King; 
'  but  what  of  the  tower,  my  old  friend  1  and  why  should  you 
desire  of  Qeaven  that  I  may  not  be  there  lodged  ?' 

'  Nay,  my  gracious  liege,'  said  the  seneschal,  *  I  know  no  evil 
of  the  tower  at  all — only  that  the  sentinels  say  lights  are  seen, 
and  strange  noises  heard,  in  it  at  night ;  and  there  are  reasons 
why  that  may  be  the  case,  for  anciently  it  was  used  as  a  state 
prison,  and  there  are  many  tales  of  deeds  which  have  been  done 
in  it.' 

Louis  asked  no  farther  questions;  for  no  man  was  more 
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bound  than  he  to  respect  the  secrets  of  a  prison-house.  At  the 
door  of  the  apartments  destined  for  his  use,  which,  though  of 
later  date  the^  the  tower,  were  still  both  ancient  and  gloomj, 
stood  a  small  party  of  the  Scottish  Guard,  which  the  Duke, 
although  he  declined  to  concede  the  point  to  Louis,  had  ordered 
to  be  introduced,  so  as  to  be  near  the  person  of  their  master. 
The  faithful  Lord  Crawford  was  at  their  head. 

*  Crawford — ^mj  honest  and  faithful  Crawford,'  said  the  King, 
*  where  hast  thou  been  to-day  f  Are  the  lords  of  Burgundy  so 
inhospitable  as  to  neglect  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  noble 
gentlemen  that  eyer  trode  a  court?  I  saw  you  not  at  the 
banquet.' 

*  I  declined  it,  my  liege,'  said  Crawford.  *  Times  are  changed 
with  me.  The  day  has  been  that  I  could  have  yentured  a 
carouse  with  the  best  man  in  Burgundy,  and  that  in  the  juice 
of  his  own  grape ;  but  a  matter  of  four  pints  now  flusters  me, 
and  I  think  it  concerns  your  Majesty's  service  to  set  in  this  an 
example  to  my  callants.' 

'lliou  art  eyer  prudent,'  said  the  King;  'but  surely  your 
toil  is  the  less  when  you  haye  so  few  men  to  command  f  and 
a  time  of  festivity  requires  not  so  severe  self-denial  on  your 
part  as  a  time  of  danger.' 

'  If  I  have  few  men  to  command,'  said  Crawford,  '  I  have 
the  more  need  to  keep  the  knaves  in  fitting  condition;  and 
whether  this  business  be  like  to  end  in  feasting  or  fighting,  God 
and  your  Majesty  know  better  than  old  John  of  Crawford.' 

'You  surely  ao  not  apprehend  any  danger?'  said  the  King 
hastily,  yet  in  a  whisper. 

'  Not  I,'  answered  Crawford.  '  I  wish  I  did ;  for,  as  old  Earl 
Tineman*  used  to  say,  apprehended  dangers  may  be  always 
defended  dangers.  The  word  for  the  nighty  if  your  Majesty 
pleases?' 

'Let  it  be  "Burgundy,"  in  honour  of  our  host  and  of  a 
liquor  that  you  love^  Crawford.' 

'  I  will  quarrel  with  neither  duke  nor  drink  so  called/  said 
Crawford,  '  provided  always  that  both  be  sound.  A  good  night 
to  your  Majesty ! ' 

'A  good  nighty  my  trusty  Scot^'  said  the  King,  and  passed 
on  to  his  apartments. 

At  the  door  of  his  bedroom  Le  Balafr6  was  placed  sentinel. 
'  Follow  me  hither,'  said  the  King  as  he  passed  him ;  and  the 
archer  accordingly,  like  a  piece  of  machineiy  put  in  motion  by 

*  An  Earl  of  Doagltt,  so  called. 
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an  artisti  strode  after  him  into  the  apartment^  and  remained 
there  fixed,  silent^  and  motionless,  attending  the  royal  oommand. 

'  Haye  you  heard  from  that  wandering  paladin,  your  nephew  t' 
said  the  King;  ^forhe  hath  been  lost  to  us  since,  like  a  young 
knight  who  had  set  out  upon  his  first  adventures,  he  sent  us 
home  two  prisoners,  as  the  first-fruits  of  his  chivaliy/ 

*  My  lonl,  I  heard  something  of  that,'  said  Bal8dPr6 ;  '  and  I 
hope  your  Majesty  will  belieTe  that,  if  he  hath  acted  wrongfully, 
it  was  in  no  i^pe  by  my  precept  or  example,  since  I  never  was 
so  bold  as  to  unhorse  any  of  your  Majesty's  most  illustrious 
house,  better  knowing  my  own  condition,  and ' 

'  Be  silent  on  that  point,'  said  the  King ;  '  your  nephew  did 
his  duty  in  the  matter.' 

^ There  indeed,'  continued  Balafr^,  'he  had  the  cue  from 
me.  ''Quentin,"  said  I  to  him,  '^  whatever  comes  of  it,  re- 
member you  belong  to  the  Scottish  Archer  Guard,  and  do  your 
duty  whatever  comes  on't." ' 

<I  guessed  he  had  some  such  exquisite  instructor,'  said 
Louis ;  '  but  it  oonoems  me  that  you  answer  my  fiist  question. 
Have  you  heard  of  your  nephew  of  late?  Stand  aback,  my 
masters,'  he  added,  addressing  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber, 
*  for  this  conoemeth  no  ears  but  mine.' 

'Surely,  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Balafr^  'I  have  seen 
this  very  evening  the  groom  Charlet,  whom  my  kinsman 
despatched  from  Liege,  or  some  castle  of  the  bishop's  which 
is  near  it,  and  where  he  hath  lodged  the  Ladies  of  Croye  in 
safety.' 

'Now  Our  Lady  of  Heaven  be  praised  for  it!'  said  the 
King.     '  Art  thou  sure  of  it  % — sure  of  the  good  news  1 ' 

'Assure  as  I  can  be  of  aught,' said  Le  Balafr^.  'The  fellow, 
I  think,  hath  letters  for  your  Majesty  from  the  Ladies  of 
Croye.' 

'Haste  to  get  them,'  said  the  King.  'Give  thy  harquebuss 
to  one  of  these  knaves — ^to  Oliver — ^to  any  one.  Now  Otur  Lady 
of  Embrun  be  praised!  and  silver  shfdl  be  the  screen  that 
surrounds  her  high  altar ! ' 

Louis,  in  this  fit  of  gratitude  and  devotion,  doffed,  as  usual, 
his  hat,  selected  from  ^e  figures  with  which  it  was  garnished 
that  which  represented  his  favourite  image  of  the  Yiigin,  placed 
it  on  a  table,  and,  kneeling  down,  repeated  reverently  the  vow 
he  had  made. 

The  groom,  being  the  first  messenger  whom  Durward  had 
despatched  from  Schonwaldt,  was  now  introduced  with  his 
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letters.  They  were  addreesed  to  the  King  by  the  Ladies  of 
Croye,  and  barely  thanked  him  in  very  oold  terms  for  his 
courtesy  while  at  his  courts  and,  something  more  warmly,  for 
having  permitted  them  to  retire,  and  sent  them  in  safety  fram 
his  dominions,  expressions  at  which  Louis  laughed  yeiy  heartily, 
instead  of  resenting  them.  He  then  demanded  of  Charlet^  with 
obvious  interest^  whether  they  had  not  sustained  some  alarm  or 
attack  upon  the  road  I  Charlet^  a  stupid  fellow,  and  selected 
for  that  quality,  gave  a  veiy  confused  account  of  the  affinay  in 
which  his  companion,  the  Gascon,  had  been  killed,  but  knew  of 
no  other.  Again  Louis  demanded  of  him,  minutely  and  par- 
ticularly,  the  route  which  the  party  had  taken  to  Liege ;  and 
seemed  much  interested  when  he  was  informed,  in  reply,  that 
they  had,  upon  approaching  Namur,  kept  the  more  direct  road 
to  Liege,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Maes,  instead  of  the  left 
bank,  as  recommended  in  their  route.  The  ELing  then  ordered 
the  man  a  small  present  and  dismissed  him,  disguising  the 
anxiety  he  had  expressed,  as  if  it  only  concerned  ti^e  safety  of 
the  Ladies  of  Croye. 

Yet  the  news,  though  they  inferred  the  failure  of  one  of  his 
own  favourite  plans,  seemed  to  imply  more  internal  satisfaction 
on  the  King's  part  than  he  would  have  probably  indicated  in  a 
case  of  brilQant  success.  He  sighed  like  one  whose  breast  has 
been  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden,  muttered  his  devotional 
acknowledgments  with  an  air  of  deep  sanctity,  raised  up  his 
eyes,  and  hastened  to  adjust  newer  and  surer  schemes  of 
ambition. 

With  such  purpose,  Louis  ordered  the  attendance  of  his 
astrologer,  Martins  Galeotti,  who  appeared  with  his  usual  air 
of  assumed  dignity,  yet  not  without  a  shade  of  uncertainty  on 
his  brow,  as  if  he  had  doubted  the  King's  kind  reception.  It 
was,  however,  ^vourable,  even  beyond  the  warmest  which  he 
had  ever  met  with  at  any  former  interview.  Louis  termed  him 
his  friend,  his  father  in  the  sciences,  the  glass  by  which  a  king 
should  look  into  distant  futurity,  and  concluded  by  thrusting 
on  his  finger  a  ring  of  very  considerable  value.  Galeotti,  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  which  had  thus  suddenly  raised  his 
character  in  the  estimation  of  Louis,  yet  understood  his  own 
profession  too  well  to  let  that  ignorance  be  seen.  He  received 
with  grave  modesty  the  praises  of  Louis,  which  he  contended 
were  only  due  to  the  nobleness  of  the  science  which  he  practised, 
a  science  the  rather  the  more  deserving  of  admiration  on  account 
of  its  working  miracles  through  means  of  so  feeble  an  agent  as 
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binuBelf ;  and  he  and  the  King  took  leave,  for  once  much  satisfied 
with  each  other. 

On  the  astrologer's  departure,  Louis  threw  himself  into  a 
chair,  and  appearing  much  exhausted,  dismissed  the  rest  of  his 
attendants,  excepting  Oliver  alone,  who,  creeping  around  with 
gentle  assiduity  and  noiseless  step,  assisted  him  in  the  task  of 
preparing  for  repose. 

While  he  received  this  assistance,  the  King,  unlike  to  his 
wont^  was  so  silent  and  passive,  that  his  attendant  was  struck 
by  the  unusual  change  in  his  deportment.  The  worst  minds 
have  often  something  of  good  principle  in  them :  banditti  show 
fidelity  to  their  captain,  and  sometimes  a  protected  and  pro- 
moted favourite  haa  felt  a  gleam  of  sincere  interest  in  the 
monarch  to  whom  he  owed  his  greatness.  Oliver  le  Diable,  le 
Mauvais,  or  by  whatever  other  name  he  was  called  expressive 
of  his  evil  propensities,  was,  nevertheless,  scarcely  so  completely 
identified  with  Satan  as  not  to  feel  some  touch  of  grateful  feeling 
for  his  master  in  this  singular  condition,  when,  as  it  seemed, 
his  fate  was  deeply  interested,  and  his  strength  seemed  to  be 
exhausted.  After  for  a  short  time  rendering  to  the  King  in 
silence  the  usual  services  paid  by  a  servant  to  his  master  at  the 
toilet^  the  attendant  was  at  length  tempted  to  say,  with  the 
freedom  which  his  sovereign's  indulgence  had  permitted  him  in 
such  circumstances,  ^TSt&<Uetty  sire,  you  seem  as  if  you  had 
lost  a  battle ;  and  yet  I,  who  was  near  your  Majesty  during 
this  whole  day,  never  knew  you  fight  a  field  so  gallantly.' 

*  A  field  1 '  said  King  Lotiis,  looking  up,  and  assuming  his 
wonted  causticity  of  tone  and  manner;  * Faaqves-dieu,  my 
friend  Oliver,  say  I  have  kept  the  arena  in  a  buU-fight ;  for  a 
blinder,  and  more  stubborn,  untameable,  uncontrollable  brute, 
than  our  cousin  of  Burgundy,  never  existed,  save  in  the  shape 
of  a  Murcian  bull,  trained  for  the  bull -feasts.  Well,  let  it 
pass.  I  dodged  him  bravely.  But,  Oliver,  rejoice  with  me 
that  my  plans  in  Flanders  have  not  taken  effect,  whether  as 
concerning  those  two  rambling  Princesses  of  Croye,  or  in  liege 
— ^you  understand  me  I ' 

'  In  faith,  I  do  not,  sire,'  replied  Oliver ;  '  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  congratulate  your  Majesty  on  the  failure  of  your  favourite 
schemes,  unless  you  tell  me  some  reason  for  the  change  in  your 
own  wishes  and  views.' 

*  Nay,'  answered  the  King,  '  there  is  no  change  in  either,  in 
a  general  view.  But,  Pcuquu^lieitf  my  friend,  I  have  this  day 
learned  more  of  Duke  Charles  than  I  before  knew.    When  he 
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was  Count  de  Charalois,  in  the  time  of  the  old  Duke  Philip  and 
the  banished  Dauphin  of  France,  we  drank,  and  hunted,  and 
rambled  together,  and  many  a  wild  adventure  we  have  had. 
And  in  those  days  I  had  a  decided  advantage  over  him,  like 
that  which  a  strong  spirit  naturally  assumes  over  a  weak  one. 
But  he  has  since  changed — ^has  become  a  dogged,  daring,  as- 
suming, disputatious  dogmatist^  who  nourishes  an  obvious  wish 
to  drive  matters  to  extremities,  while  he  thinks  he  has  the 
game  in  his  own  hands.  I  was  compelled  to  glide  as  gently 
away  from  each  offensive  topic  as  if  I  touched  rod-hot  iron.  I 
did  but  hint  at  the  possibility  of  those  erratic  Countesses  of 
Croye,  ere  they  attained  Liege— for  thither  I  frankly  confessed 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  they  were  gone — ^falling  into  the 
hands  of  some  wild  snapper  upon  the  frontiers,  and,  Pcujtc^r- 
dieu !  you  would  have  thought  I  had  spoken  of  sacrilege.  It 
is  needless  to  tell  you  what  he  said,  and  quite  enough  to  say, 
that  I  would  have  held  my  head's  safety  very  insecure,  if,  in 
that  moment,  accounts  had  been  brought  of  the  success  of  thy 
friend,  William  with  the  Beard,  in  his  and  thy  honest  scheme 
of  bettering  himself  by  marriage.' 

'  No  friend  of  nUney  if  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Oliver ; 
'  neither  friend  nor  plan  of  mine.' 

'  True,  Oliver,'  answered  the  king;  Hhy  plan  had  not  been 
to  wed,  but  to  shave,  such  a  bridegroom.  Well,  thou  didst 
wish  her  as  bad  a  one,  when  thou  didst  modestly  hint  at  thy- 
self. However,  Oliver,  lucky  the  man  who  has  her  not ;  for 
hang,  draw,  and  quarter  were  the  most  gentle  words  which  my 
gentle  cousin  spoke  of  him  who  should  wed  the  young  countess, 
his  vassal,  without  his  most  ducal  permission.' 

'  And  he  is,  doubtless,  as  jealous  of  any  disturbances  in  the 
good  town  of  liege  1 '  asked  the  favourite. 

'As  much,  or  much  more  so,'  replied  the  king,  'as  your 
understanding  may  easily  anticipate ;  but,  ever  since  I  resolved 
on  coming  hitiier,  my  messengers  have  been  in  Liege,  to  repress, 
for  the  present,  every  movement  to  insurrection ;  and  my  very 
buety  and  bustling  friends,  Rouslaer  and  Pavilion,  have  orders 
to  be  quiet  as  a  mouse  until  this  happy  meeting  between  my 
cousin  and  me  is  over.' 

'Judging,  then,  from  your  Majesty's  account^'  said  Oliver 
drily,  '  t^e  utmost  to  be  hoped  from  this  meeting  is,  that  it 
should  not  make  your  condition  worse  ?  Surely  this  is  like  the 
crane  that  thrust  her  head  into  the  fox's  mouth,  and  was  glad 
to  thank  her  good  fortune  that  it  was  not  bitten  off.    Tet  your 
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Majesty  seemed  deeply  obliged  even  now  to  the  sage  philosopher 
who  encouiaged  you  to  play  so  hopeful  a  game.' 

'No  game,'  said  the  King,  sh^urply,  'is  to  be  despaired  of 
until  it  is  lost,  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to  expect  it  will  be  in 
my  own  case.  On  the  contrary,  if  nothing  occurs  to  stir  the 
rage  of  this  vindictiye  madman,  I  am  sure  of  yictoiy;  and 
surely,  I  am  not  a  little  obliged  to  the  skill  which  selected  for 
my  agents  as  the  conductor  of  the  Ladies  of  Croye,  a  youth  whose 
horoscope  so  far  corresponded  with  mine,  that  he  hath  saved  me 
from  danger,  even  by  the  disobedience  of  my  own  commands, 
and  taking  the  route  which  avoided  De  la  Marck's  ambuscade.' 

'  Your  Majesty,'  said  Oliver,  '  may  find  many  agents  who  will 
serve  you  on  the  terms  of  acting  ratilier  after  their  own  pleasure 
than  your  instructions.' 

'Nay,  nay,  Oliver,'  said  Louis  impatiently,  'the  heathen 
poet  spc^iks  of  vota  diis  exomdita  fndUgnis — wishes,  that  is, 
which  the  saints  grant  to  us  in  their  wrath ;  and  such,  in  the 
circumstances,  would  have  been  the  success  of  William  de  la 
Marck's  exploit,  had  it  taken  place  about  this  time,  and  while 
I  am  in  the  power  of  this  Duke  of  Burgundy.  And  this  my 
own  art  foresaw — fortified  by  that  of  Galeotti ;  that  is,  I  fore- 
saw not  the  miscarriage  of  De  la  Marck's  undertaking,  but  I 
foresaw  that  the  expedition  of  yonder  Scottish  archer  should 
end  happily  for  me.  And  such  has  been  the  issue,  though  in 
a  manner  different  from  what  I  expected ;  for  the  stars,  though 
they  foretell  general  results,  are  yet  sOent  on  the  means  by 
which  such  are  accomplished,  being  often  the  veiy  reverse  of 
what  we  expect,  or  even  desire.  But  why  talk  I  of  these 
mysteries  to  thee,  Oliver,  who  art  in  so  to  worse  than  the  veiy 
devil,  who  is  thy  namesake,  since  he  believes  and  trembles; 
whereas  thou  art  an  infidel  both  to  religion  and  to  science,  and 
wilt  remain  so  till  thine  own  destiny  is  accomplished,  which,  as 
thy  horoscope  and  physiognomy  alike  assure  me,  will  be  by  the 
intervention  of  the  gsdlows  1 ' 

'And  if  it  indeed  shall  be  so,'  said  Oliver,  in  a  resigned  tone 
of  voice,  '  it  will  be  so  ordered,  because  I  was  too  grateful  a 
servant  to  hesitate  at  executing  the  commands  of  my  royal 
master.' 

Louis  burst  into  his  usual  sardonic  laugh.  '  Thou  hast  broke 
thy  lance  on  me  fairly,  Oliver;  and,  by  Our  Lady,  thou  art 
right,  for  I  defied  thee  to  it.  But,  prithee,  tell  me  in  sadness, 
dost  thou  discover  anything  in  these  men's  measures  towards 
us,  which  may  argue  any  suspicion  of  ill  usage  ? ' 
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'  My  liege,  replied  Oliver,  '  your  Majesty  and  yonder  learned 
philosopher  look  for  augury  to  the  stars  and  heavenly  host ; 
I  am  an  earthly  reptile,  and  consider  but  the  things  connected 
with  my  vocation.  But»  methinks,  there  is  a  lack  of  that 
earnest  and  precise  attention  on  your  Majesty,  which  men 
show  to  a  welcome  guest  of  a  degree  so  far  above  them.  The 
Duke,  to-night,  pleaded  weariness,  and  saw  your  Majesty  not 
farther  than  to  the  street,  leaving  to  the  officers  of  Ids  house- 
hold  the  task  of  conveying  you  to  your  lodgings.  The  rooms 
here  are  hastily  and  carelessly  fitted  up :  the  tapestiy  is  hung 
up  awiy ;  and,  in  one  of  the  pieces,  as  you  may  observe,  the 
figures  are  reversed  and  stand  on  their  heads,  while  the  trees 
grow  with  their  roots  uppermost.' 

'  Pshaw !  accident,  and  the  efiect  of  hurry,'  said  the  King. 
'  When  did  you  ever  know  me  concerned  about  such  trifles  as 
thesel' 

'Not  on  their  own  account  are  they  worth  notice,'  said 
Oliver ;  '  but  as  intimating  the  degree  of  esteem  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  Duke's  household  observe  your  Grace  to  be  held 
by  him.  Believe  me,  that  had  his  desire  seemed  sincere  that 
your  reception  should  be  in  all  points  marked  by  scrupulous 
attention,  the  zeal  of  his  people  would  have  made  minutes  do 
the  work  of  days.  And  when,'  he  added,  pointing  to  the  basin 
and  ewer,  'was  the  furniture  of  your  Majesty's  toilet  of  other 
substance  than  silver!' 

'Nay,'  said  the  King,  with  a  constrained  smile,  'that  last 
remark  upon  the  shaving  utensils,  Oliver,  is  too  much  in  the 
style  of  thine  own  peculiar  occupation  to  be  combated  by  any 
one.  True  it  is,  that  when  I  was  only  a  refugee  and  an  ezUe, 
I  was  served  upon  gold  plate  by  order  of  the  same  Charles,  who 
accounted  silver  too  mean  for  the  Dauphin,  though  he  seems 
to  hold  that  metal  too  rich  for  the  King  of  France.  Well, 
Oliver,  we  will  to  bed.  Our  resolution  has  been  made  and 
executed;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  play  manfully 
the  game  on  which  we  have  entered.  I  know  that  my  cousin 
of  Burgundy,  like  other  wild  bulls,  shuts  his  eyes  when  he 
begins  his  career.  I  have  but  to  watch  that  moment^  like  one 
of  the  tauridors  whom  we  saw  at  Bui^gos,  and  his  impetuosity 
places  him  at  my  mercy.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

THB  BZPLOBION 

*Ti8  listening  fear,  and  dmnb  amacement  all. 

When  to  the  startled  eye  the  sudden  elanoe  ^ 

Appears  far  south,  eruptiye  through  we  cloud. 

Thokson's  Summer, 

Thb  preceding  chapter,  agreeable  to  its  title,  was  designed  as  a 
retrospect)  wUch  might  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand 
the  terms  upon  which  the  King  of  France  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  stood  together,  when  the  former,  moved,  partly 
perhaps  by  his  belief  in  astrology,  which  was  represented  as 
favourable  to  the  issue  of  such  a  measure,  and  in  a  great 
measure  doubtless  by  the  conscious  superiority  of  his  own 
powers  of  mind  over  those  of  Charles,  had  adopted  the  extra- 
ordinary, and  upon  any  other  ground  altogether  inexplicable, 
resolution  of  committing  his  person  to  the  faith  of  a  fierce  and 
exasperated  enemy — a  resolution  also  the  more  rash  and  un- 
accountable, as  there  were  various  examples  in  that  stormv 
time  to  show,  that  safe-conducts,  however  solemnly  plightedf, 
had  proved  no  assurance  for  those  in  whose  favour  they  were 
conceived ;  and  indeed  the  murder  of  the  Duke's  grandfather, 
at  the  bridge  of  Montereau,  in  presence  of  the  father  of  Louis, 
and  at  an  interview  solemnly  agreed  upon  for  the  establishment 
of  peace  and  amnesty,  was  a  horrible  precedent,  should  the 
Duke  be  disposed  to  resort  to  it. 

But  the  temper  of  Charles,  though  rough,  fierce,  headlong 
and  unyielding,  was  not,  unless  in  the  fiUl  tide  of  passion, 
faithless  or  ungenerous,  faults  which  usually  belong  to  colder 
dispositions.  He  was  at  no  pains  to  show  the  King  more 
courtesy  than  the  laws  of  hospitality  positively  demanded ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  evinced  no  purpose  of  overleaping  their 
sacred  barriers. 

On  the  following  morning  after  the  King's  arrival,  there  was 
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a  general  muster  of  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which 
were  so  numerous  and  so  excellently  appomted,  that,  perhaps, 
he  was  not  sony  to  haye  an  opportunity  of  displaying  them 
before  his  great  rival.  Indeed,  while  he  paid  the  necessary 
compliment  of  a  vassal  to  his  suzerain,  in  declaring  that  these 
troops  were  the  King's,  and  not  his  own,  the  curl  of  his  upper 
lip  and  the  proud  glance  of  his  eye  intimated  his  conscious- 
ness that  the  words  he  used  were  but  empty  compliment^  and 
that  his  fine  army,  at  his  own  unlimited  disposal  was  as  ready 
to  maich  against  Paris  as  in  any  other  (Con.  It  mo^ 
have  added  to  Louis's  mortification,  that  he  recognised,  aa 
forming  part  of  this  host,  many  banners  of  French  nobility,  not 
only  of  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  but  of  provinces  more  im- 
mediately subjected  to  his  own  authority,  who,  from  various 
causes  of  discontent,  had  joined  and  made  common  cause  with 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

True  to  his  character,  howeyer,  Louis  seemed  to  take  little 
notice  of  these  malcontents,  while,  in  fact,  he  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  various  means  by  which  it  might  be  possible 
to  detach  them  from  the  banners  of  Burgundy  and  bring  them 
back  to  his  own,  and  resolved  for  that  purpose,  that  he  would 
cause  those  to  whom  he  attached  the  greatest  importance  to  be 
secretly  sounded  by  Oliver  and  other  agents. 

He  himself  laboured  diligently,  but  at  the  same  time 
cautiously,  to  make  interest  with  the  Duke's  chief  officers  and 
advisers,  employing  for  that  purpose  the  usual  means  of 
familiar  and  frequent  notice,  adroit  flattery,  and  liberal  pre- 
sents ;  not,  as  he  represented,  to  alienate  their  faithful  services 
from  their  noble  master,  but  that  they  might  lend  their  aid  in 
preserving  peace  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy — an  end  so 
excellent  in  itself,  and  so  obviously  tending  to  the  welfare  of 
both  countries,  and  of  the  reigning  princes  of  either. 

The  notice  of  so  great  and  so  wise  a  king  was  in  itself  a 
mighty  bribe ;  promises  did  much,  and  direct  gifts,  which  the 
customs  of  the  time  permitted  the  Burgundian  courtiers  to 
accept  without  scruple,  did  still  more.  During  a  boar  hunt  in 
the  forest^  while  the  Duke,  eager  always  upon  the  inmiediate 
object,  whether  business  or  pleasure,  gave  himself  entirely  up 
to  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  Louis,  unrestrained  by  his  presence, 
sought  and  found  the  means  of  speaking  secretly  and  separately 
to  many  of  those  who  were  reported  to  have  most  interest 
with  Charles,  among  whom  D'Hymberoourt  and  Comines  were 
not  f oigotten ;  nor  did  he  fail  to  mix  up  the  advances  which 
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he  made  towards  those  two  distinguiBhed  persons  with  praises 
of  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  the  firsts  and  of  the  profound 
sagacity  and  literary  talents  of  the  future  historian  of  the 
period. 

Suoh  an  opportunity  of  personally  conciliating,  or,  if  the 
reader  pleases,  corrupting,  tiie  ministers  of  Charles,  was  per- 
haps what  the  King  had  proposed  to  himself  as  a  principal 
ohject  of  his  visit,  even  if  his  art  should  fail  to  cajole  the  Duke 
himself.  The  connexion  betwixt  France  and  Burgundy  was 
so  close,  that  most  of  the  nobles  belonging  to  the  latter  country 
had  hopes  or  actual  interests  connected  with  the  former,  which 
the  favour  of  Louis  could  advance  or  his  personal  displeasure 
destroy.  Formed  for  this  and  every  other  species  of  intrigue, 
liberal  to  profusion  when  it  was  necessary  to  advance  his  plans, 
and  skilful  in  putting  the  most  plausible  colour  upon  his  pro- 
posals and  presents,  the  King  contrived  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of 
the  proud  to  their  profit^  and  to  hold  out  to  the  real  or  pretended 
patriot  the  good  of  both  France  and  Buigundy  as  the  ostensible 
motive ;  whilst  the  party's  own  private  interest^  like  the  con- 
cealed wheel  of  some  machine,  worked  not  the  lees  powerfully 
that  its  opemljions  were  kept  out  of  sight.  For  each  man  he 
had  a  suitable  bait  and  a  proper  mode  of  presenting  it:  he 
poured  the  guerdon  into  the  sleeve  of  those  who  were  too 
proud  to  extend  their  hand,  and  trusted  that  his  boimty, 
though  it  descended  like  the  dew  without  noise  and  imper- 
ceptibly, would  not  fail  to  produce,  in  due  season,  a  plentiful 
crop  of  goodwill  at  least,  perhaps  of  good  offices,  to  the  donor. 
In  fine,  although  he  had  been  long  paving  the  way  by  his 
ministers  for  an  establishment  of  such  an  interest  in  the  court 
of  Burgundy  as  should  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of 
France,  Louis's  own  personal  exertions,  directed  doubtless  by 
the  information  of  wluch  he  was  previously  possessed,  did  more 
to  accomplish  that  object  in  a  few  hours  than  his  agents  had 
effected  in  years  of  negotiation. 

One  man  alone  the  King  missed  whom  he  had  been  particu- 
larly desirous  of  conciliating,  and  that  was  the  Count  de 
Cr&vecoaur,  whose  firmness,  during  his  conduct  as  envoy  at 
Plessis,  far  from  exciting  Ix)uis's  resentment,  had  been  viewed 
as  a  reason  for  making  him  his  own  if  possible.  He  was  not 
particularly  gratified  when  he  learnt  that  the  count,  at  the 
head  of  an  hundred  lances,  was  gone  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Brabant  to  assist  the  bishop,  in  case  of  necessity,  against 
William  de  la  Marok  and  Mb  discontented  subjects;  but  he 
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consoled  himself  that  the  appearance  of  this  force,  joined  witb 
the  directions  which  he  had  sent  by  faithful  messengers,  would 
serve  to  prevent  any  premature  disturbances  in  that  country, 
the  breaking  out  of  which  might,  he  foresaw,  render  his  present 
situation  veiy  precarious. 

The  court  upon  this  occasion  dined  in  the  forest  when  the 
hpur  of  noon  arrived,  as  was  common  in  those  great  hunting 
parties ;  an  arrangement  at  this  time  particularly  agreeable  to 
the  Duke,  desirous  as  he  was  to  abridge  that  ceremonious  and 
deferential  solemnity  with  which  he  was  otherwise  under  the 
necessity  of  receiving  King  Louis.  In  fact,  the  King's  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  had  in  one  particular  misled  him  on 
this  remarkable  occasion.  He  thought  that  the  Duke  would 
have  been  inexpressibly  flattered  to  have  received  such  a  mark 
of  condescension  and  confidence  from  his  liege  lord ;  but  he 
forgot  that  the  dependence  of  this  dukedom  upon  the  crown 
of  France  was  privately  the  subject  of  galling  mortification  to 
a  prince  so  powerful,  so  wealthy,  and  so  proud  as  Charles, 
whose  aim  it  certainly  was  to  establish  an  independent  king- 
dom. The  presence  of  the  King  at  the  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  imposed  on  that  prince  the  neceBsit7  of  exhibiting 
himself  in  the  subordinate  character  of  a  vassal,  and  of  dis- 
charging many  rites  of  feudal  observance  and  deference,  which, 
to  one  of  his  haughty  disposition,  resembled  derogation  from 
the  character  of  a  sovereign  prince,  which  on  all  occasions  he 
affected  as  far  as  possible  to  sustain. 

But  although  it  was  possible  to  avoid  much  ceremony  by 
having  the  dinner  upon  the  green  turf,  with  sound  of  bugles, 
broaching  of  barrels,  and  all  the  freedom  of  a  sylvan  meal,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  evening  repast  should,  even  for  that  very 
reason,  be  held  with  more  than  usual  solemnity. 

Previous  orders  for  this  purpose  had  been  given,  and,  upon 
returning  to  P6ronne,  King  Louis  found  a  banquet  prepared 
with  such  a  profusion  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  as  became 
the  wealth  of  his  formidable  vassal,  possessed  as  he  was  of 
almost  all  the  Low  Countries,  then  the  richest  portion  of 
Europe.  At  the  head  of  the  long  board,  which  groaned  under 
plate  of  gold  and  silver,  filled  to  profusion  with  the  most 
exquisite  dainties,  sat  the  Duke,  and  on  his  right  hand,  upon  a 
seat  more  elevated  than  his  own,  was  placed  his  royal  guest. 
Behind  him  stood  on  one  side  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
who  officiated  as  his  grand  carver,  on  the  other  Le  Qlorieux, 
his  jester,  without  whom  he  seldom  stirred ;  for,  like  most  men  of 
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his  hasty  and  coarse  character,  Charles  carried  to  extremity  the 
general  taste  of  that  age  for  court  fools  and  jesters — experiencing  \^ 
that  pleasure  in  their  display  of  eccentricity  and  mental  in- 
firmity which  his  more  acute,  but  not  more  benevolent,  rival 
loved  better  to  extract  from  marking  the  imperfections  of 
humanity  in  its  nobler  specimens,  and  finding  subject  for  mirth 
in  the  '  fears  of  the  brave  and  follies  of  the  inse.'  And,  indeed, 
if  the  anecdote  related  by  Brantdme  be  true,  that  a  court  fool, 
having  overheard  Louis,  in  one  of  his  agonies  of  repentant 
devotion,  confess  his  accession  to  the  poisoning  of  his  brother, 
Henry  Count  of  Guyenne,  divulged  it  next  day  at  dinner  before 
the  assembled  court,  that  monarch  might  be  supposed  rather 
more  than  satisfied  with  the  pleasantries  of  professed  jesters  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

But,  on  the  present  occasion,  Louis  neglected  not  to  take 
notice  of  the  favourite  bufifbon  of  the  Duke,  and  to  applaud  his 
repartees;  which  he  did  the  rather  that  he  thought  he  saw 
that  the  foUy  of  Le  Glorieux,  however  grossly  it  was  sometimes 
displayed,  covered  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  shrewd  and 
caustic  observation  proper  to  his  class. 

In  fact^  Tiel  Wetzweiler,  called  Le  Glorieux,  was  by  no  means 
a  jester  of  the  common  stamp.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking 
man,  excellent  at  many  exercises,  which  seemed  scarce  recon- 
cilable with  mental  imbecility,  because  it  must  have  required 
patience  and  attention  to  attain  them.  He  usually  followed 
the  Duke  to  the  chase  and  to  the  fight ;  and  at  Montl'h^ry, 
when  Charles  was  in  considerable  personal  danger,  wounded  in 
the  throat,  and  likely  to  be  made  prisoner  by  a  French  knight 
who  had  hold  of  his  horse's  rein,  Tiel  Wetzweiler  charged  the 
assailant  so  forcibly  as  to  overthrow  him  and  disengage  his 
master.  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  this  being  thought  too 
serious  a  service  for  a  person  of  his  condition,  and  that  it  might 
excite  him  enemies  among  those  knights  and  nobles  who  had 
left  the  care  of  their  master^s  person  to  the  court  fool.  At  any 
rate,  he  chose  rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  praised  for  his 
achievement,  and  made  such  gasconading  boasts  of  his  exploits 
in  the  battle,  that  most  men  thought  the  rescue  of  Charles  was 
as  ideal  as  the  rest  of  his  tale ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  he 
acquired  the  title  of  Le  Glorieux  (or  the  boastful),  by  which  he 
was  ever  afterwards  distinguished. 

Le  Glorieux  was  dressed  very  richly,  but  with  little  of  the 
usual  distinction  of  his  profession,  and  that  little  rather  of  a 
symbolical  than  a  very  literal  character.     His  head  was  not 
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shorn;  on  the  oontrary,  he  wore  a  profusion  of  long  curled 
hair,  which  descended  from  under  his  cap,  and  joining  with  a 
well-arranged  and  handsomely  trimmed  beard,  set  off  features 
which,  but  for  a  wild  lightness  of  eye,  might  haye  been  termed 
handsome.  A  ridge  of  scarlet  vdvet^  carried  across  the  top  of 
his  cap,  indicated,  rather  than  podtiyely  represented,  the  pro> 
fessional  cock's-comb,  which  distinguished  the  headgear  of  a 
fool  in  right  of  office.  His  bauble,  made  of  ebony,  was  crested, 
as  usual,  with  a  fool's  head,  with  ass's  ears  formed  of  silver ;  but 
so  small,  and  so  minutely  carved,  that^  till  veiy  closely  ex- 
amined, it  might  have  passed  for  an  official  baton  of  a  more 
solemn  character.  These  were  the  only  badges  of  his  office 
which  his  dress  exhibited.  In  other  respects,  it  was  such  as  to 
match  with  that  of  the  most  courtly  nobles.  His  bonnet  dis- 
played a  medal  of  gold ;  he  wore  a  chain  of  the  same  metal 
around  his  neck ;  and  the  fashion  of  his  rich  garments  was  not 
much  more  fantastic  than  those  of  young  gallants  who  have 
their  clothes  made  in  the  extremity  of  the  existing  fashion. 

To  this  personage  Charles,  and  Louis,  in  imitation  of  his 
host^  often  addressed  themselves  during  the  entertainment; 
and  both  seemed  to  manifest,  by  hearty  laughter,  their  amuse- 
ment at  the  answers  of  Le  Glorieux. 

'Whose  seats  be  those  that  are  vacant?'  said  Charles  to  the 
jester. 

'  One  of  those  at  least  should  be  mine  by  right  of  succession^ 
Charles,'  replied  Le  Qloiieux. 

*  Why  so^  knave  ?'  said  Charles. 

'Because  they  belong  to  the  Sieur  D'Hymberoourt  and  Des 
Comines,  who  are  gone  so  far  to  fly  their  falcons  that  they 
have  forgot  their  supper.  They  who  would  rather  look  at  a 
kite  on  the  wing  than  a  pheasant  on  the  board  are  of  kin  to 
the  fool,  and  he  should  succeed  to  the  stools,  as  a  part  of  their 
movable  estate.' 

'  That  is  but  a  stale  jest^  my  friend  Tiel,'  said  the  Duke; 
'  but,  fools  or  wise  men,  here  come  the  defaulters.' 

As  he  spoke,  Comines  and  D'Hymberoourt  entered  the  room, 
and,  after  having  made  their  reverence  to  the  two  princes, 
assumed  in  silence  the  seats  which  were  left  vacant  for  them. 

'What  hoi  sirs,'  exclaimed  the  Duke,  addressing  them, 
'your  sport  has  been  either  very  good  or  very  bad,  to  lead  you 
so  far  and  so  late.  Sir  Philip  des  Comines,  you  are  dejected ; 
hath  D'Hymberoourt  won  so  heavy  a  wager  on  you  9  Tou  are 
a  philosopher,  and  should  not  grieve  at  bad  fortune.    By  St 
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George !  D'Hymbereonrt  looks  as  sad  as  thou  dost.  How  now, 
sirs  f  Have  you  found  no  game  9  or  have  you  lost  your  falcons  ? 
or  has  a  witch  crossed  your  way  1  or  has  the  Wild  Huntsman* 
met  you  in  the  forest  t  By  my  honour,  you  seem  as  if  you 
were  come  to  a  funeral,  not  a  festival.' 

While  the  Duke  spoke,  the  eyes  of  the  company  were  all 
directed  towards  D'Hymberoourt  and  Des  Cominesj  and  the 
embarrassment  and  dejection  of  their  countenances,  neither 
being  of  that  class  of  persons  to  whom  such  expression  of 
anxious  melancholy  was  natural,  became  so  remarkable,  that 
the  mirth  and  laughter  of  the  company,  which  the  rapid  circula- 
tion of  goblets  of  excellent  wine  had  raised  to  a  considerable 
height,  was  graduaUy  hushed,  and,  without  being  able  to 
assign  any  reason  for  such  a  change  in  their  spirits,  men  spoke 
in  whispers  to  each  other,  as  on  the  eve  of  expecting  some 
strange  and  important  tidings. 

'  What  means  this  silence,  Messires  V  said  the  Duke,  elevat- 
ing his  voice,  which  was  naturally  harsh.  '  If  you  bring  these 
strange  looks,  and  this  stranger  silence,  into  festivity,  we  shall 
wish  you  had  abode  in  the  marshes  seeking  for  herons,  or  rather 
for  woodcocks  and  howlets.' 

'  My  gracious  lord,'  said  Des  Comines,  *  as  we  were  about  to 
return  hither  from  the  forest,  we  met  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur.' 

'  How  ! '  said  the  Duke ;  '  already  returned  from  Brabant  f 
but  he  found  all  well  there,  doubtless  1 ' 

'  The  count  himself  will  presently  give  your  Grace  an  account 
of  his  news,'  said  D'Hymberoourt,  '  which  we  have  heard  but 
imperfectly.* 

'Body  of  me,  where  is  the  count Y'  said  the  Duke. 

'  He  changes  his  dress,  to  wait  upon  your  Highness,'  answered 
D'Hymberoourt 

*  His  dress  1  Saiwtrhleau  I '  exclaimed  the  impatient  prince, 
'what  care  I  for  his  dressY  I  think  you  have  conspired  with 
him  to  drive  me  mad.' 

'Or  rather,  to  be  plain,'  said  Des  Gomines,  'he  wishes  to 
communicate  these  news  at  a  private  audience.' 

'  TetU-dieu !  my  lord  king,'  said  Charles,  '  this  is  ever  the 
way  our  counsellors  serve  us.  If  they  have  got  hold  of  aught 
which  they  consider  as  important  for  our  ear,  they  look  as 
grave  upon  the  matter,  and  are  as  proud  of  their  burden  as 
an  ass  of  a  new  packnsaddle.     Some  one  bid  Crivecceur  come  to 

*  The  llunotu  aptwrition,  sometiineii  called  Le  Onrnd  VmnBHr,     Sully  glTea  some 
account  of  thia  linatiDg  spectre. 
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UB  directly !  He  comes  from  the  frontierB  of  Liege,  and  ve,  at 
least  (he  laid  some  emphasis  on  the  pronomi),  have  no  secrets 
in  that  quarter  which  we  would  shun  to  have  proclaimed  before 
the  assembled  world.' 

All  perceived  that  the  Duke  had  drunk  so  much  wine  as  to 
increase  the  native  obstinacy  of  his  disposition;  and  though 
many  would  willingly  have  suggested  that  the  present  was 
neither  a  time  for  hearing  news,  nor  for  taking  counsel,  yet  aU 
knew  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper  too  well  to  venture  on 
further  interference,  and  sat  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
tidings  which  the  count  might  have  to  communicate. 

A  brief  interval  intervened,  during  which  the  Duke  remained 
looking  eagerly  to  the  door,  as  if  in  a  transport  of  impatience, 
whilst  the  guests  sat  with  tilieir  eyes  bent  on  the  table,  as  if  to 
conceal  their  curiosity  and  anxiety.  Louis  alone  maintaining 
perfect  composure,  continued  his  conversation  alternately  with 
the  grand  carver  and  with  the  jester. 

At  length  Cr6veco9ur  entered,  and  was  presently  saluted  by 
the  hurried  question  of  his  master,  '  What  news  from  Liege  and 
Brabant^  sir  count  t  The  report  of  your  arrival  has  chased 
mirth  from  our  table ;  we  hope  your  actual  presence  will  bring 
it  back  to  us.' 

'My  liege  and  master,'  answered  the  county  in  a  firm  but 
melancholy  tone,  '  the  news  which  I  bring  you  are  fitter  for  the 
council-board  than  the  feasting-table.' 

'  Out  with  them,  man,  if  they  were  tidings  from  Antichrist  I ' 
said  the  Duke ;  '  but  I  can  guess  them :  the  Liegeois  are  again 
in  mutiny.' 

*  They  are,  my  lord,'  said  Crivecoeur,  very  gravely. 

'  Look  there,  man,'  said  the  Duke,  '  I  have  hit  at  once  on 
what  you  have  been  so  much  afraid  to  mention  to  me :  the 
harebrained  burghers  are  again  in  arms.  It  could  not  be  in 
better  time,  for  we  may  at  present  have  the  advice  of  our  own 
suzerain,'  bowing  to  King  Loxub,  with  eyes  which  spoke  the 
most  bitter,  though  suppressed,  resentment,  'to  teach  us  how 
such  mutineers  should  be  dealt  with.  Hast  thou  more  news  in 
thy  packet  ?  Out  with  them,  and  then  answer  for  yourself  why 
you  went  not  forward  to  assist  the  bishop.' 

'  My  lord,  the  farther  tidings  are  heavy  for  me  to  tell,  and 
will  be  afflicting  to  you  to  hear.  No  aid  of  mine,  or  of  living 
chivaliy,  could  have  availed  the  excellent  prelate.  William  de 
la  Marck,  united  with  the  insurgent  Liegeois,  has  taken  his 
castle  of  Schonwaldt)  and  murdered  him  in  his  own  hall.'' 
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'  Murdered  him  1 '  repeated  the  Duke,  in  a  deep  and  low  tone, 
but  which  nevertheless  was  heard  from  the  one  end  of  the  hall 
in  which  they  were  assembled  to  the  other ; '  thou  hast  been  im- 
posed upon,  CMyecoBur,  by  some  wild  report ;  it  is  impossible ! ' 

*  Alas,  my  lord ! '  said  the  county  '  I  have  it  from  an  eye- 
witness, an  archer  of  the  King  of  France's  Scottish  Guard,  who 
was  in  the  hall  when  the  murder  was  committed  by  William  de 
la  Marck's  order.' 

'  And  who  was  doubtless  aiding  and  abetting  in  the  horrible 
sacrilege ! '  exclaimed  the  Duke,  starting  up  and  stamping  with 
his  foot  with  such  fury,  that  he  dashed  in  pieces  the  footstool 
which  was  placed  before  him.  'Bar  the  doors  of  this  hall, 
gentlemen — secure  the  windows — ^let  no  stranger  stir  from  his 
seat)  upon  pain  of  instant  death !  Gentlemen  of  my  chamber 
draw  your  swords.'  And  turning  upon  Louis,  he  advanced  his 
own  hand  slowly  and  deliberately  to  the  hilt  of  his  weapon ; 
while  the  King,  without  either  showing  fear  or  assuming  a 
defensive  posture,  only  said — 

'  These  news,  fair  cousin,  have  staggered  your  reason.' 

' No ! '  replied  the  Duke,  iu  a  terrible  tone,  'but  they  have 
awakened  a  just  resentment^  which  I  have  too  long  suffered  to 
be  stifled  by  trivial  considerations  of  circumstance  and  place. 
Murderer  of  thy  brother ! — rebel  against  thy  parent  I — ^tyrant 
over  thy  subjects! — treacherous  aUy! — perjiued  king! — dis- 
honoured gentleman  ! — ^thou  art  in  my  power,  and  I  thuik  God 
for  it' 

'  Bather  thank  my  foUy,'  said  the  King  \  *  for  when  we  met 
on  equal  terms  at  Montl'h^iy,  methinks  you  wished  yourself 
farther  from  me  than  we  are  now.' 

The  Duke  still  held  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but 
refrained  to  draw  his  weapon,  or  to  strike  a  foe  who  offered  no 
sort  of  resistance  which  could  in  anywise  provoke  violence. 

Meanwhile,  wild  and  general  confusion  spread  itself  through 
the  hall.  The  doors  were  now  fastened  and  guarded  by  order 
of  the  Duke ;  but  several  of  the  French  nobles,  few  as  they 
were  in  number,  started  from  their  seats,  and  prepared  for  the 
defence  of  their  sovereign.  Louis  had  spoken  not  a  word  either 
to  Orleans  or  Dunois  since  they  were  liberated  from  restraint 
at  the  Castle  of  Loches,  if  it  could  be  tenned  liberation  to  be 
dragged  in  King  Louis's  train,  objects  of  suspicion  evidently 
rather  than  of  respect  and  regard ;  but»  nevertheless,  the  voice 
of  Dunois  was  first  heard  above  the  tumult  addressing  himself 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     '  Sir  duke,  you  have  fbxgotten  that 
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you  are  a  vasBal  of  France,  and  that  we,  your  goests,  are 
Frenchmen.  If  you  lift  a  hand  against  our  monarch,  prepare 
to  sustain  the  utmost  effects  of  our  despair;  for,  credit  me,  we 
shall  feast  as  high  with  the  blood  of  Bui^gundy  as  we  have  done 
with  its  wine.  Courage,  my  Lord  of  Orleans ;  and  you,  gentle- 
men of  France,  form  yourselves  round  Dunois,  and  do  as  he  does  \* 

It  was  in  that  moment  when  a  king  might  see  upon  what 
tempers  he  could  certainly  rely.  The  few  independent  nobles 
and  knights  who  attended  Louis,  most  of  whom  had  only  re- 
ceived ftom  him  frowns  or  discountenance,  tmappalled  by  the 
display  of  infinitely  superior  force,  and  the  certainty  of  destruc- 
tion in  case  they  came  to  blows,  hastened  to  array  themselves 
around  Dunois,  and,  led  by  him,  to  press  towards  the  head  of 
the  table  where  the  contending  princes  were  seated. 

On  the  contrary,  the  tools  and  agents  whom  Louis  had 
dragged  forward  out  of  their  fitting  and  natural  places  into 
importance  which  was  not  due  to  them,  showed  cowardice  and 
cold  hearty  and,  remaining  still  in  their  seats^  seemed  resolved 
not  to  provoke  their  fate  by  intermeddling,  whatever  might 
become  of  their  benefactor. 

The  first  of  the  more  generous  party  was  the  venerable  Lord 
Crawford,  who,  with  an  agility  which  no  one  would  have  ex- 
pected at  his  years,  forced  his  way  through  all  opposition, 
which  was  the  less  violent^  as  many  of  the  Bui^gundians,  either 
from  a  point  of  honour  or  a  secret  inclination  to  prevent  Louis's 
impendmg  fate,  gave  way  to  him,  and  threw  himself  boldly 
between  the  King  and  the  Duke.  He  then  placed  his  bonnet, 
from  which  his  white  hair  escaped  in  dishevelled  tresses,  Upon 
one  side  of  his  head ;  his  pale  cheek  and  withered  brow  coloured, 
and  his  aged  eye  lightened  with  all  the  fire  of  a  gallant  who  is 
about  to  dare  some  desperate  action.  His  cloak  was  flung  over 
one  shoulder,  and  his  action  intimated  his  readiness  to  wrap  it 
about  his  left  arm,  while  he  unsheathed  his  sword  with  his  right. 

'I  have  fought  for  his  father  and  his  grandsire,'  that  was  all 
he  said,  '  and,  by  St.  Andrew,  end  the  matter  as  it  will,  I  will 
not  fail  him  at  this  pinch.' 

What  has  taken  some  time  to  narrate  happened,  in  fact^ 
with  the  speed  of  light ;  for  so  soon  as  the  Duke  assumed  his 
threatening  posture,  Crawford  had  thrown  himself  betwixt  him 
and  the  object  of  his  vengeance ;  and  the  French  gentlemen, 
drawing  together  as  fast  as  they  could,  were  crowding  to  the 
same  point. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  still  remained  with  his  hand  on  his 
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Bword,  and  seemed  in  the  act  of  giving  the  signal  for  a  general 
onset,  which  must  necessarilv  have  ended  in  the  massacre  of 
the  weaker  party,  when  CreveccBur  rushed  forward  and  ex- 
claimed, in  a  Toice  like  a  trumpet,  '  My  liege  Lord  of  Burgundy, 
beware  what  you  do !  This  is  ycwr  hall,  you  are  the  King's 
vassal ;  do  not  spill  the  blood  of  your  guest  on  your  hearUi, 
the  blood  of  your  sovereign  on  the  throne  you  have  erected  for 
him,  and  to  which  he  came  under  your  safeguard.  For  the 
sake  of  your  house's  honour,  do  not  attempt  to  revenge  one 
horrid  murder  by  another  yet  worse ! ' 

'  Out  of  my  road,  Cr^vecoeur,'  answered  the  Duke,  '  and  let 
my  vengeance  pass !  Out  of  my  path !  The  wrath  of  kings 
is  to  be  dreaded  like  that  of  Heaven.' 

'  Only  when,  like  that  of  Heaven,  it  \&jvxt^  answered  CMve- 
ooBur  firmly.  'Let  me  pray  of  you,  my  lord,  to  rein  the 
violence  of  your  temper,  however  justly  offended.  And  for 
you,  my  lords  of  France,  where  resistance  is  imavailing,  let  me 
recommend  you  to  forbear  whatever  may  lead  towards  bloodshed.' 

<He  is  right,'  said  Louis,  whose  coolness  forsook  .him  not  in 
that  dreadful  moment,  and  who  easily  foresaw  that  if  a  brawl 
should  commence,  more  violence  would  be  dared  and  done  in 
the  heat  of  blood  than  was  likely  to  be  attempted  if  peace  were 
preserved.  'My  cousin  Orleans — ^kind  Dunois — and  you,  my 
trusty  Crawford — ^bring  not  on  ruin  and  bloodshed  by  taking 
offence  too  hastily.  Our  cousin  the  Duke  is  chafed  at  the  tid- 
ings of  the  death  of  a  near  and  loving  friend,  the  venerable 
Bishop  of  Liege,  whose  slaughter  we  lament  as  he  does.  Ancient 
and,  unhappily,  recent  subjects  of  jealousy  lead  him  to  suspect 
us  of  having  abetted  a  crime  which  our  bosom  abhors.  Should 
our  host  murder  us  on  this  spot — ^us,  his  king  and  his  kinsman, 
under  a  false  impression  of  our  being  accessary  to  this  unhappy 
accident,  our  &te  will  be  little  lightened,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
greatly  aggravated,  by  your  stirring.  Therefore,  stand  back, 
Crawford.  Were  it  my  last  word,  I  speak  as  a  king  to  his 
officer,  and  demand  obedience.  Stand  back,  and,  if  it  is  re- 
quired, yield  up  your  sword.  I  conmiand  you  to  do  so,  and 
your  oath  obliges  you  to  obey.' 

'  True — ^true,  my  lord,'  said  Crawford,  stepping  back,  and 
returning  to  the  sheath  the  blade  he  had  half  drawn.  '  It  may 
be  all  veiy  true ;  but,  by  my  honour,  if  I  were  at  the  head  of 
threescore  and  ten  of  my  brave  fellows,  instead  of  being  loaded 
with  more  than  the  like  number  of  years,  I  would  tiy  whether 
I  could  have  some  reason  out  of  these  fine  gallants,  with  their 
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golden  chains  and  looped-up  bonnets,  with  braw-varld  dyes  and 
devices  on  them.' 

The  Duke  stood  with  his  ejes  fixed  on  the  ground  for  a  con- 
siderable space,  and  then  said,  with  bitter  irony,  '  Cr^veooeur, 
you  say  well ;  and  it  concerns  our  honour,  that  our  obligations 
to  this  great  king,  our  honoured  and  loving  guest,  be  not  so 
hastily  adjusted,  as  in  our  hasty  anger  we  had  at  first  proposed. 
We  will  so  act,  that  all  Europe  shall  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  our  proceedings,  (jentlemen  of  France,  you  must  render  up 
your  arms  to  my  officers !  Your  master  has  broken  the  truce, 
and  has  no  title  to  take  farther  benefit  of  it.  In  compassion, 
however,  to  your  sentiments  of  honour,  and  in  respect  to  the 
rank  which  he  hath  disgraced,  and  the  race  from  which  he  hath 
degenerated,  we  ask  not  our  cousin  Louis's  sword.' 

'Not  one  of  us,'  said  Dunois,  'will  resign  our  weapon,  or 
quit  this  hall,  unless  we  are  assured  of  at  least  our  king's 
safety,  in  life  and  limb.' 

'  Nor  will  a  man  of  the  Scottish  Guard,'  exclaimed  Oniw> 
ford,  '  lay  down  his  arms,  save  at  the  command  of  the  King  of 
France,  or  his  High  Constable.' 

*  Brave  Dunois,'  said  Louis,  *  and  you,  my  trusty  Crawford, 
your  zeal  will  do  me  injury  instead  of  benefit.  I  trusty'  he 
added,  with  dignity,  '  in  my  rightful  cause  more  than  in  a  vain 
resistance,  which  would  but  cost  the  lives  of  my  best  and  bravest. 
Give  up  your  swords ;  the  noble  Burgundians  who  accept  such 
honourable  pledges  will  be  more  able  than  you  are  to  protect 
both  you  and  me.  Give  up  your  swords.  It  is  I  who  com- 
mand you.' 

It  was  thus  that,  ui  this  dreadful  emeigency,  Louis  showed 
the  promptitude  of  decision  and  clearness  of  judgment  which 
alone  could  have  saved  his  life.  He  was  aware  that  until  actual 
blows  were  exchanged  he  should  have  the  assistance  of  most  of 
the  nobles  present  to  moderate  the  f  uiy  of  their  prince ;  but 
that,  were  a  meUe  once  commenced,  he  himself  and  his  few 
adherents  must  be  instantly  murdercKl.  At  the  same  time,  his 
worst  enemies  confessed  that  his  demeanour  had  in  it  nothing 
either  of  meanness  or  cowardice.  He  shunned  to  aggravate 
into  frenzy  the  wrath  of  the  Duke ;  but  he  neither  deprecated 
nor  seemed  to  fear  it,  and  continued  to  look  on  him  with  the 
calm  and  fixed  attention  with  which  a  brave  man  eyes  the 
menacing  gestures  of  a  lunatic,  whilst  conscious  that  his  own 
steadiness  and  composure  operate  as  an  insensible  and  powerful 
check  on  the  rage  even  of  insanity. 
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Crawfoid,  at  the  King's  oommand,  threw  his  sword  to 
Cr^veooBur,  saying,  '  Take  it,  and  the  devil  give  jou  joy  of  it ! 
It  is  no  dishonour  to  the  rightful  owner  who  yields  it,  for  we 
have  had  no  fair  play.' 

'  Hold,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Duke,  in  a  broken  voice,  as  one 
whom  passion  had  almost  deprived  of  utterance,  '  retain  your 
swords ;  it  is  sufficient  you  promise  not  to  use  them.  And  you, 
Louis  of  Yalois,  must  regard  yourself  as  my  prisoner,  until 
you  are  cleared  of  having  abetted  sacrilege  and  murder.  Have 
him  to  the  castle.  Have  him  to  Earl  Herbert's  Tower.  Let 
him  have  six  gentlemen  of  his  train  to  attend  him,  such  as  he 
shall  choose.  My  Lord  of  Crawford,  your  guard  must  leave 
the  castle,  and  shall  be  honourably  quartered  elsewhere.  Up 
with  every  drawbridge,  and  down  with  every  portcullis.  Let 
the  gates  of  the  town  be  trebly  guarded.  Draw  the  floating- 
bridge  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river.  Bring  round  the 
castle  my  band  of  Black  Walloons,  and  treble  the  sentinels  on 
every  post !  Tou,  D'Hymberoourt,  look  that  patrols  of  horse 
and  foot  make  the  round  of  the  town  eveiy  ludf  hour  during 
the  night,  and  every  hour  during  the  next  day — if  indeed  such 
ward  shall  be  necessary  after  daybreak,  for  it  is  like  we  may 
be  sudden  in  this  matter.  Look  to  the  person  of  Louis,  as  you 
love  your  life ! ' 

He  started  from  the  table  in  fierce  and  moody  haste,  darted 
a  glance  of  mortal  enmity  at  the  King,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
apartment. 

'Sirs,'  said  the  King,  looking  with  dignity  around  him, 
'  grief  for  the  death  of  his  ally  hath  made  your  prince  frantic. 
I  trust  you  know  better  your  duty,  as  knights  and  noblemen, 
than  to  abet  hun  in  his  tieasonable  violence  against  the  person 
of  his  liege  lord.' 

At  this  moment  was  heard  in  the  streets  the  sound  of  drums 
beating  and  horns  blowing,  to  call  out  the  soldiery  in  eveiy 
direction. 

*  We  are,'  said  CMvecceur,  who  acted  as  the  marshal  of  the 
Duke's  household,  <  subjects  of  Burgundy,  and  must  do  our 
duty  as  such.  Our  hopes  and  prayers,  and  our  efforts,  will  not 
be  wanting  to  bring  about  peace  and  union  between  your 
Majesty  and  our  liege  lord.  Meantime,  we  must  obey  his 
commands.  These  other  lords  and  knights  will  be  proud  to 
contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  illustrious  Duke  of 
Orleans,  of  the  brave  Dunois,  and  the  stout  Lord  Crawford.  I 
myself  must  be  your  Majesty's  chamberlain,  and  bring  you  to 
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your  apartments  in  other  goiae  than  would  be  my  desire, 
remembering  the  hospitality  of  Plessis.  You  have  only  to 
choose  your  attendants^  whom  the  Duke's  commands  limit 
to  six.' 

'Then,'  said  the  King,  looking  around  him,  and  thinking 
for  a  moment,  *  I  desire  the  attendance  of  Oliver  le  Dain,  of  a 
private  of  my  Life  Guard,  called  BalafrS,  who  may  be  unanned 
if  you  will,  of  Tristan  I'Hermite,  with  two  of  his  people,  and 
my  right  loyal  and  trusty  philosopher,  Martins  GkJeotti.' 

'  Tour  Majesty's  will  slmll  be  complied  with  in  all  points,' 
said  the  Count  de  Gr^veccBur.  'Galeotti,'  he  added,  after  a 
moment's  inquiry,  'is,  I  understand,  at  present  supping  in 
some  buxom  company,  but  he  shall  instantly  be  sent  for ;  the 
others  will  obey  your  Majesty's  command  upon  the  instant.' 

'  Forward,  then,  to  the  new  abode,  which  the  hospitality  of 
our  cousin  provides  for  us,'  said  the  King.  '  We  know  it  is 
strong,  and  have  only  to  hope  it  may  be  in  a  corresponding 
degree  safe.' 

'  Heard  you  the  choice  which  King  Louis  has  made  of  his 
attendants?'  said  Le  Glorieux  to  Count  Cr&veooeur  apart,  as 
they  followed  Louis  from  the  hall. 

'Surely,  my  merry  gossip,'  replied  the  count.  'What  hast 
thou  to  object  to  them  ? ' 

'Nothing — nothing,  only  they  are  a  rare  election!  A 
panderly  barber,  a  Scottish  hired  cut-throat,  a  chief  hangman 
and  his  two  assistants,  and  a  thieving  charlatan.  I  will  along 
with  you,  Cr^veccBur,  and  take  a  lesson  in  the  degrees  of 
rogueiy,  from  observing  your  skill  in  marshalling  them.  The 
devil  himself  could  scarce  have  sununoned  such  a  synod,  or 
have  been  a  better  president  amongst  them.' 

Accordingly,  the  all-licensed  jester,  seizing  the  count's  ann 
familiarly,  began  to  march  along  with  him,  while,  under  a 
strong  guard,  yet  foigetting  no  semblance  of  respect,  he  con- 
ducted the  King  towajrds  his  new  apartment.'*' 

*  See  Historical  Epitome.    Note  88. 
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Then  happy  low,  lie  down  ; 
Uneasy  lies  the  heaa  that  wears  a  crown. 

Henry  IV.  Part  II. 

Forty  men-at-arms,  carrying  alternately  naked  swords  and 
blazing  torches,  served  as  the  escort,  or  rather  the  guard,  of 
Emg  Louis,  from  the  town-hall  of  P^ronne  to  the  oasUe ;  and 
as  he  entered  within  its  darksome  and  gloomy  strength,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  voice  screamed  in  his  ear  that  warning  which 
the  Florentine  has  inscribed  over  the  portal  of  the  infernal 
regions,  '  Leave  all  hope  behind ! ' 

At  that  moment,  perhaps,  some  feeling  of  remorse  might 
have  crossed  the  King's  mind,  had  he  thought  on  the  hundreds, 
nay  thousands,  whom,  without  cause,  or  in  light  suspicion,  he 
had  committed  to  the  abysses  of  his  dungeons,  deprived  of  all 
hope  of  liberty,  and  loathing  even  the  life  to  which  they  clung 
by  animal  instinct. 

The  broad  glare  of  the  torches  outfacing  the  pale  moon, 
which  was  more  obscured  on  this  than  on  the  former  nighty 
and  the  red  smoky  light  which  they  dispersed  around  the 
ancient  buildings,  gave  a  darker  shade  to  that  huge  donjon, 
called  the  Earl  Herbert's  Tower.  It  was  the  same  that  Louis 
had  viewed  with  misgiving  presentiment  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing, and  of  which  he  was  now  doomed  to  become  an  inhabitant, 
under  the  terror  of  what  violence  soever  the  wrathful  temper 
of  his  ovexgrown  vassal  might  tempt  him  to  exercise  in  those 
secret  recesses  of  despotism. 

To  aggravate  the  King's  painful  feelings,  he  saw,  as  he 
crossed  die  court-yard,  several  bodies,  over  each  of  which  had 
been  hastily  flung  a  military  cloak.  He  was.  not  long  of  dis- 
cerning that  they  were  corpses  of  slain  archers  of  the  Scottish 
Guard,  who,  having  disputed,  as  the  Count  Cr&vecoeur  informed 
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him,  the  oommand  giyen  them  to  quit  the  poet  near  the  King^s 
apartments,  a  brawl  had  ensued  between  them  and  the  Duke's 
Walloon  body-guards,  and  before  it  could  be  oomposed  by  the 
officers  on  either  side,  seyeral  lives  had  been  lost. 

'  My  trusty  Scots  1 '  said  the  King,  as  he  looked  upon  this 
melancholy  spectacle ;  '  had  they  brought  only  man  to  man, 
all  Flanders — ay  and  Burgundy  to  boot — had  not  fumiahed 
champions  to  mate  you.' 

'  Yes,  an  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said  Balafr^  who  attended 
close  behind  the  King,  '  Maistery  mows  the  meadow :  few  men 
can  fight  more  than  two  at  once.  I  myself  neyer  care  to  meet 
three,  unless  it  be  in  the  way  of  special  duty,  when  one  must 
not  stand  to  count  heads.' 

'Art  thou  there,  old  acquaintance t'  said  the  King,  looking 
behind  him ;  *  then  I  haye  one  true  subject  with  me  yet.' 

*  And  a  fkithful  minister,  whether  in  your  councils,  or  in  his 
offices  about  your  royal  person,'  whispered  Oliver  le  Dain. 

*  We  are  aU  Mthful,'  said  Tristan  I'Hermite,  gruffly ;  '  far 
should  they  put  to  death  your  Majesty,  there  is  not  one  of  us 
whom  they  would  suffer  to  survive  you,  even  if  we  would.' 

*  Now,  that  is  what  I  call  good  corporal  bail  for  fidelity,'  said 
Le  Glorieux,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  with  the  restless- 
ness proper  to  an  infirm  brain,  had  thrust  himself  into  their 

,  company. 
v^  Meanwhile,  the  seneschal,  hastily  summoned,  was  turning 

^  with  laborious  effi>rt  the  ponderous  key  which  opened  the  re- 
luctant gate  of  the  huge  Gothic  keep^  and  was  at  last  fain  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  one  of  CMvecoBur's  attendants.  When 
they  had  succeeded,  six  men  entered  with  torches,  and  showed 
the  way  through  a  narrow  and  winding  passage,  commanded  at 
different  points  by  shot-holes  from  vaults  and  casements  con- 
structed behind,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  maadve  walls.  At 
the  end  of  this  passage  arose  a  stair  of  corresponding  rudeneas, 
consisting  of  huge  blocks  of  stone,  roughly  dressed  with  the 
hammer,  and  of  unequal  height.  Having  mounted  this  ascent, 
a  strong  iron-clenched  door  admitted  them  to  what  had  been 
the  great  hall  of  the  donjon,  lighted  but  veiT  faintly  even  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  for  the  apertures,  diminished  in  appearance 
by  the  excessive  thickness  of  the  walls,  resembled  slits  rather 
than  wiilSows,  and  now,  but  for  the  blase  of  the  torches,  almost 
perfectly  dark.  Two  or  three  bats,  and  other  birds  of  evil 
presage,  roused  by  the  unusual  glare,  flew  against  the  lights 
and  threatened  to  extinguish  them ;  while  the  seneschal  form- 
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ally  apologiBed  to  the  Ring  that  the  state-hall  had  not  been 
put  in  Older,  such  was  the  huny  of  the  notice  sent  to  him ; 
and  adding,  that^  in  truth,  the  apartment  had  not  been  in  use 
for  twenty  years,  and  rarely  before  that  time,  so  far  as  ever  he 
had  heard,  since  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Simple. 

'King  Charles  the  Simple!'  echoed  Louis;  'I  know  the 
history  of  the  tower  now.  He  was  here  murdered  by  his 
treacherous  vassal,  Herbert^  Earl  of  Yermandois, — so  say  our 
annals.  I  knew  there  was  something  concerning  the  Castle  of 
P^ronne  which  dwelt  on  my  mind,  though  I  could  not  recall  the 
circumstance.     Herey  then,  my  predecessor  was  slain  9 ' 

'  Not  here,  not  exactly  here,  and  please  your  Majesty,'  said 
the  old  seneschal,  stepping  with  the  eager  ha£te  of  a  cicerone, 
^ho  shows  the  curiosities  di  such  a  place — '  not  Aere,  but  in  the 
side-chamber  a  little  onward,  which  opens  from  your  Majesty's 
bedchamber.' 

He  hastily  opened  a  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall, 
which  led  into  a  bedchamber,  small,  as  is  usual  in  such  old 
buildings,  but,  even  for  that  reason,  rather  more  comfortable 
than  the  waste  hall  through  which  they  had  passed.  Some 
hasty  preparations  had  been  here  made  for  the  King's  accommo- 
dation. Arras  had  been  tacked  up,  a  fire  lighted  in  the  rusty 
grate,  which  had  been  long  unused,  and  a  pallet  laid  down  for 
those  gentlemen  who  were  to  pass  tiie  night  in  his  chamber,  as 
was  then  usual. 

'  We  Fill  get  beds  in  the  hall  for  the  rest  of  your  attendants,' 
said  the  garrulous  old  man ;  '  but  we  have  had  such  brief  notice, 
if  it  please  your  Majesty.  And  if  it  please  your  Majesty  to  look 
upon  this  little  wicket  behind  the  arras,  it  opens  into  the  little 
old  cabinet  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  where  Charles  was 
slain,  and  there  is  a  secret  passage  from  below,  which  admitted 
the  men  who  were  to  deal  with  him.  And  your  Majesty,  whose 
eyesight  I  hope  is  better  than  mine,  may  see  the  blood  still  on 
the  oak  floor,  though  the  thing  was  done  five  himdred  years 

ago.' 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  kept  fumbling  to  open  the  postern 
of  which  he  spoke,  imtil  the  King  said,  '  Forbear,  old  man — for- 
bear but  a  little  while,  when  thou  mayst  have  a  newer  tale  to 
tell,  and  fresher  blood  to  show.  My  Lord  of  Cr^yecodur,  what 
say  you?' 

'  I  can  but  answer,  sire,  that  these  two  interior  apartments 
are  as  much  at  your  Majesty's  disposal  as  those  in  your  own 
castle  at  Plessis,  and  that  CrevecoBur,  a  name  never  blackened 
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by  treachery  or  assassination,  haa  the  guard  of  the  exterior 
defences  of  it.' 

'  But  the  private  passage  into  that  closet^  of  which  the  old 
man  speaks  1 '  This  King  Louis  said  in  a  low  and  anxious  tone, 
holding  Cr6veo(Bur's  arm  fast  with  one  hand,  and  pointing  to 
the  wicket  door  with  the  other. 

'  It  must  be  some  dream  of  Momay's,'  said  CMveooeur,  '  or 
some  old  and  absurd  tradition  of  the  place;  but  we  wUl 
examine.' 

He  was  about  to  open  the  closet  door,  when  Louis  answered, 
'No,  Cr^yecoeur,  no;  your  honour  is  sufficient  warrant.  But 
what  will  your  duke  do  with  me,  Cr^Tecoeur?  He  cannot  hope 
to  keep  me  long  a  prisoner;  and — ^in  short,  give  me  your 
opinion,  Crivecoeur.' 

'  My  lord  and  sire,'  said  the  count,  '  how  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy must  resent  this  horrible  cruelty  on  the  person  of  hia 
near  relative  and  ally  is  for  your  Majesty  to  judge;  and 
what  right  he  may  have  to  consider  it  as  instigated  by  your 
Majesty's  emissaries  you  only  can  know.  But  my  master  is 
noble  in  his  disposition,  and  made  incapable,  even  by  the 
very  strength  of  his  passions,  of  any  underhand  practices. 
Whatever  he  does  will  be  done  in  the  face  of  day  and  of  the 
two  nations.  And  I  can  but  add,  that  it  will  be  the  wish  of 
every  counsellor  around  him — excepting  perhaps  one — ^that 
he  should  behave  in  this  matter  with  mildness  and  generosity, 
as  well  as  justice.' 

*  Ah  !  CreveccBur,'  said  Louis,  taking  his  hand  as  if  affected 
by  some  painful  recollections,  '  how  happy  is  the  prince  who 
has  counsellors  near  him  who  can  guard  him  against  the  effects 
of  his  own  angry  passions !  Their  names  will  be  read  in  golden 
letters,  when  the  history  of  his  reign  is  perused.  Noble 
Crevecodur,  had  it  been  my  lot  to  have  such  as  thou  art  about 
my  person ! ' 

'  It  had  in  that  case  been  your  Majesty's  study  to  have  got 
rid  of  them  as  fast  as  you  could,'  said  Le  Glorieux. 

'Aha!  Sir  Wisdom,  art  thou  there?'  said  Louis,  turning 
round,  and  instantly  changing  the  pathetic  tone  in  which  he 
had  addressed  Cr^eccBur,  and  adopting  with  facility  one  which 
had  a  turn  of  gaiety  in  it ;  '  hast  thou  followed  us  hither  ? ' 

*Ay,  sir,'  answered  Le  Glorieux,  'wisdom  must  follow  in 
motley,  where  folly  leads  the  way  in  purple.' 

'  How  shall  I  construe  that.  Sir  Solomon,'  answered  Louis ; 
'  wouldst  thou  change  conditions  with  me  ? ' 
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'  Not  If  bj  my  halidome/  quoth  Le  Glorieuzy  *  if  you  would 
give  me  fifty  crowns  to  boot.' 

'Why,  wherefore  so?  Methmksl  oould  be  well  enough  oon- 
tented,  as  princes  go,  to  have  thee  for  my  king.' 

'  Ay,  sire,'  replied  Le  Glorieux;  '  but  the  question  is,  whether, 
judging  of  your  Majesty's  wit  from  its  having  lodged  you  here, 
I  should  not  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  having  so  dull  a  fool.' 

'Peace,  sirrah  1' said  the  Count  of  CMveoour;  'yourtongue 
runs  too  £eu3t.' 

'  Let  it  take  its  course,'  said  the  King ;  '  I  know  of  no  such 
fair  subject  of  raillery  as  the  follies  of  those  who  should  know 
better.  Here,  my  sagacious  friend,  take  this  purse  of  gold,  and 
with  it  the  advice,  never  to  be  so  great  a  fool  as  to  deem  your- 
self wiser  than  other  people.  PriUiee,  do  me  so  much  favour 
as  to  inquire  after  my  astrologer,  Martius  Graleotti,  and  send 
him  hither  to  me  presently.' 

'  I  will,  without  fail,  my  liege,'  answered  the  jester ;  '  and  I 
wot  well  I  shall  find  him  at  Jan  Dopplethur's ;  for  philosophers, 
as  well  as  fools,  know  where  the  beist  wine  is  sold.' 

'Let  me  pray  for  free  entrance  for  this  learned  person 
through  your  guards,  Seignior  de  Criveooeur,'  said  Louis. 

'For  his  entrance,  unquestionably,'  answered  the  count; 
'  but  it  grieves  me  to  add,  that  my  instructions  do  not  authorise 
me  to  permit  any  one  to  quit  your  Majesty's  apartments,  j 
wish  your  Majesty  a  good  night,'  he  subjoined,  '  and  will  pre- 
sently make  such  arrangements  in  the  outer  hall  as  may  put 
the  gentlemen  who  are  to  inhabit  it  more  at  their  ease.' 

'  Give  yourself  no  trouble  for  them,  sir  count,'  replied  the 
King,  '  they  are  men  accustomed  to  set  hardships  at  defiance ; 
and,  to  sp^eJl  truth,  excepting  that  I  wish  to  see  Galeotti,  I 
would  desire  as  little  further  communication  from  without  this 
night  as  may  be  consis^}ent  with  vour  instructions.' 

'These  are,  to  leave  your  Majesty,'  replied  Crivecoour,  'un- 
disputed possession  of  your  own  apartments.  Such  are  my 
master's  orders.' 

'Your  master,  Count  Cr&vecoBur,  'answered  Louis,  'whom  I 
may  also  term  mine,  is  a  right  gracious  master.  My  dominions,' 
he  added, '  are  somewhat  shrunk  in  compass,  now  that  they  have 
dwindled  to  an  old  hall  and  a  bedchamber ;  but  they  are  stiU 
wide  enough  for  aU  the  subjects  which  I  can  at  present  boast  of.' 

The  Coimt  of  Cr&veccsur  took  his  leave ;  and,  shortly  after, 
they  could  hear  the  noise  of  the  sentinels  moving  to  their  posts, 
accompanied  with  the  word  of  command  from  tiie  officers,  and 
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the  hasty  tread  of  the  goards  who  were  relieved.  At  length  all 
became  still,  and  the  only  sound  which  filled  the  air  was  tlie 
sluggish  murmur  of  the  river  Somme,  as  it  glided,  deep  and 
muddy,  under  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

*  Go  into  the  hall,  my  mates,'  said  Louis  to  his  train ;  '  but 
do  not  lie  down  to  sleep.  Hold  yourselves  in  readiness,  for 
there  is  still  something  to  be  done  to-night,  and  that  of  moment.' 

Oliver  and  Tristan  retired  to  the  hall  accordingly,  in  whicdi 
Le  Balaf r6  and  the  provost-marshal's  two  officers  had  remained 
when  the  others  entered  the  bedchamber.  They  found  that 
those  without  had  thrown  fagots  enough  upon  the  fire  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  light  and  heat  at  the  same  time,  and,  wrapping 
themselves  in  their  cloaks,  had  sat  down  on  the  floor,  in  postureB 
which  variously  expressed  the  discomposure  and  dejection  of 
their  minds.  Oliver  and  Tristan  saw  nothing  better  to  be  done 
than  to  follow  their  example ;  and,  never  very  good  friends  in 
the  days  of  their  court  prosperity,  they  were  both  equally  re- 
luctant to  repose  confidence  in  each  other  upon  this  strange  and 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune.  So  that  the  whole  party  sat  in 
silent  dejection. 

Meanwhile,  their  master  underwent,  in  the  retirement  of  hia 
secret  chamber,  agonies  that  might  have  atoned  for  some  of 
those  which  had  been  imposed  by  his  command.  He  paced  the 
room  with  short  and  imequal  steps,  often  stood  still  and  clasped 
his  hands  together,  and  gave  loose,  in  short,  to  agitation,  which, 
in  public,  he  had  found  himself  able  to  suppress  so  successfully. 
At  length,  pausing,  and  wringing  his  lumds,  he  planted  him- 
self opposite  to  the  wicket-door,  which  had  been  pointed  out  by 
old  Momay  as  leading  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  one  of  hia 
predecessors,  and  graduaUy  gave  voice  to  his  feelings  in  a  broken 
soliloquy. 

'  Charles  the  Simple — Charles  the  Simple  1  What  will  pos- 
terity call  the  Eleventh  Louis,  whose  blood  will  probably  soon 
refresh  the  stains  of  thine  9  Louis  the  Fool — Louis  the  Driveller 
— Louis  the  Infatuated — all  are  terms  too  slight  to  mark  the 
extremity  of  my  idiocy  1  To  think  these  hot-headed  Liegeois, 
to  whom  rebellion  is  as  natural  as  their  food,  would  remain 
qiuet — ^to  dream  that  the  Wild  Beast  of  Ardennes  would,  for  a 
moment,  be  interrupted  in  his  career  of  force  and  bloodthirsty 
brutality — to  suppose  that  I  could  use  reason  and  arguments 
to  any  good  purpose  with  Charles  of  Bui^gundy,  untU  I  had 
tried  the  force  of  such  exhortations  with  success  upon  a  wild 
bull!     Fool,  and  double  idiot  that  I  was!    But  the  villain 
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MartiuB  shall  not  escape.  He  has  been  at  the  bottom  of  this, 
he  and  the  vile  priest,  the  detestable  Balue.*  If  I  ever  get 
out  of  this  danger,  I  will  tear  from  his  head  the  cardinal's  cap, 
though  I  pull  tiie  scalp  along  with  it !  But  the  other  traitor 
is  in  mj  hands :  I  am  jet  kmg  enough — ^have  yet  an  empire 
roomy  enough — ^for  the  punishment  of  the  quackHsalying,  word- 
mongering,  star-gasdng,  lie-coining  impostor,  who  has  at  once 
made  a  prisoner  and  a  dupe  of  me !  The  conjunction  of  the 
constellations — ay,  the  conjunction !  He  must  talk  nonsense 
which  would  scarce  gull  a  thrice-sodden  sheep's  head,  and  I 
must  be  idiot  enough  to  think  I  understood  him!  But  we 
shall  see  presently  what  the  conjunction  hath  really  boded. 
But  first  let  me  to  my  devotions.' 

Above  the  little  door,  in  memory  perhaps  of  the  deed  which 
had  been  done  within,  was  a  rude  niche,  containing  a  crucifix 
cut  in  stone.  Upon  this  emblem  the  King  fixed  his  eyes,  as  if 
about  to  kneel,  but  stopped  shorty  as  if  he  applied  to  the  blessed 
image  the  principles  of  worldly  policy,  and  deemed  it  rash  to 
approach  its  presence  without  having  secured  the  private  inter- 
cession of  some  supposed  favourite.  He  therefore  turned  from 
the  crucifix  as  unworthy  to  look  upon  it^  and  selecting  from 
the  images  with  which,  as  often  mentioned,  his  hat  was  com- 
pletely garnished,  a  representation  of  the  Lady  of  Cl^iy,  knelt 
down  before  it,  and  made  the  following  extraordinaiy  prayer ; 
in  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  grossness  of  his  superstition 
induced  him,  in  some  degree,  to  consider  the  virgin  of  Cl^iy  as 
a  different  person  from  the  Madonna  of  Embrun,  a  favourite 
idol,  to  whom  he  often  paid  his  vows. 

'Sweet  Lady  of  Cl^ry,'  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands 
and  beating  his  breast  while  he  spoke,  'blessed  Mother  of 
Mercy  1  thou  who  art  omnipotent  with  Omnipotence,  have  com- 
passion with  me  a  sinner !  It  is  true  that  I  have  something 
neglected  thee  for  thy  blessed  sister  of  Embrun ;  but  I  am  a 
king,  my  power  is  great,  my  wealth  boundless;  and,  were  it 
otherwise,  I  would  double  the  gaheUe  on  my  subjects,  rather 
than  not  pay  my  debts  to  you  both.  Undo  these  iron  doors — 
fill  up  these  tremendous  moats — ^lead  me,  as  a  mother  leads  a 
child,  out  of  this  present  and  pressing  danger !  If  I  have  given 
thy  sister  the  county  of  Boulogne  to  be  held  of  her  for  ever, 
have  I  no  means  of  showing  devotion  to  thee  also  f  Thou  shalt 
have  the  broad  and  rich  province  of  Champagne ;  and  its  vine- 
yards shall  pour  their  abundance  into  thy  convent.     I  had 

*  See  Pnntohment  of  Balae.    Note  89. 
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promised  the  provinoe  to  my  brother  Charles;  but  he,  thon 
knowest,  is  dead — poisoned  bj  that  wioked  abb6  of  St.  John 
d'Ang^j,  whom,  if  I  live,  I  will  punish  1  I  promised  this  cmoe 
before,  but  this  time  I  wUl  keep  m j  word.  If  I  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  crime,  believe,  dearest  patroness,  it  was  because  I 
knew  no  better  method  of  quieting  the  discontents  of  my  king- 
dom. 0,  do  not  reckon  that  old  debt  to  my  account  to<Lay  ; 
but  be,  as  thou  hast  ever  been,  kind,  benignant,  and  easy  to  be 
entreated  i  Sweetest  Lady,  work  with  thy  Child,  that  He  will 
pardon  all  past  sins,  and  one — one  little  deed  which  I  must  do 
this  night ;  nay,  it  is  no  nn,  dearest  Lady  of  Cl^ry — ^no  sin,  but 
an  act  of  justice  priyately  administered,  for  the  villain  is  the 
greatest  impostor  that  ever  poured  falsehood  into  a  prince's  ear, 
and  leans  besides  to  the  filthy  heresy  of  the  Greeks.  He  is  not 
deserving  of  thy  protection,  leave  him  to  my  care ;  and  hold 
it  as  good  service  that  I  rid  the  world  of  him,  for  the  man  is  a 
necromancer  and  wizard,  that  is  not  worth  thy  thought  and  care 
— a  dog,  the  extinction  of  whose  life  ought  to  be  of  as  little 
consequence  in  thine  eyes  as  the  treading  out  a  spark  that 
drops  from  a  lamp,  or  springs  from  a  fire.  Think  not  of  this 
little  matter,  gentlest,  kindest  Lady,  but  oidy  consider  how 
thou  canst  best  aid  me  in  my  troubles  I  and  I  here  bind  my 
royal  signet  to  thy  effigy,  in  token  that  I  will  keep  my  word 
concerning  the  coimty  of  Champagne,  and  that  this  ^lall  be  the 
last  time  I  wiU  trouble  thee  in  a&jrs  of  blood,  knowing  thou 
art  so  kind,  so  gentle,  and  so  tender-hearted.' 

After  this  extraordinary  contract  with  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  Louis  recited,  apparently  with  deep  devotion,  the 
seven  penitential  psalms  in  Latin,  and  several  aves  and  prayers 
especially  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin.  He  then 
arose,  satisfied  ih&t  he  had  secured  the  intercession  of  the  saint 
to  whom  he  had  prayed,  the  rather,  as  he  craftily  reflected, 
that  most  of  the  sins  for  which  he  had  requested  her  media- 
tion on  former  occasions  had  been  of  a  difierent  character,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Lady  of  Cl^ry  was  less  likely  to  consider 
him  as  a  hardened  and  habitual  shedder  of  blood,  than  the 
other  saints  whom  he  had  more  frequently  made  confidants  of 
his  crimes  in  that  respect.''^ 

When  he  had  thus  cleared  his  conscience,  or  rather  whited 
it  over  like  a  sepulchre,  the  King  thrust  his  head  out  at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  summoned  Le  Balaf  r^  into  his  apartment. 
'  My  good  soldier,'  he  said, '  thou  hast  served  me  long,  and  hast 

*  See  Pmyer  of  Loola  XI.    Note  40. 
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had  little  promotion.  We  are  here  in  a  case  where  I  may 
either  live  or  die ;  but  I  would  not  willingly  die  an  ungrateful 
man,  or  leave,  so  far  as  the  saints  may  place  it  in  my  power, 
either  a  friend  or  an  enemy  unrecompensed.  Now,  I  have  a 
friend  to  be  rewarded,  that  is  thyself — an  enemy  to  be  punished 
according  to  his  deserts,  and  that  is  the  base,  tr^tcherous 
villain,  Martins  Galeotti,  who,  by  his  impostures  and  specious 
falsehoods,  has  trained  me  hither  into  the  power  of  my  mortal 
enemy,  with  as  firm  a  purpose  of  my  destruction  as  ever 
butcher  had  of  slaying  the  beast  w^ich  he  drove  to  the 
shambles.' 

*  I  will  challenge  him  on  that  quarrel,  since  they  say  he  is 
a  fighting  blade,  though  he  looks  somewhat  unwieldy,'  said  Le 
Balafr6.  '  I  doubt  not  but  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  is  so  much 
a  friend  to  men  of  the  sword,  that  he  will  allow  us  a  fair  field 
within  some  reasonable  space ;  and  if  your  Majesty  live  so  long, 
and  enjoy  so  much  freedom,  you  shall  behold  me  do  battle  in 
your  right,  and  take  as  proper  a  vengeance  on  this  philosopher 
as  your  heart  could  desire.' 

'  I  commend  your  bravery  and  your  devotion  to  my  service,' 
said  the  King.  '  But  this  treacherous  villain  is  a  stout  man- 
at-arms,  and  I  would  not  willingly  risk  thy  life,  my  brave 
soldier. 

'I  were  no  brave  soldier,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,'  said 
Balafr^  'if  I  dare  not  face  a  better  man  than  he.  A  fine 
thing  it  would  be  for  me,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  to  be 
afraid  of  a  fat  lurdane,  who  has  done  little  else  all  his  life ! ' 

'  Nevertheless,'  said  the  King,  '  it  is  not  our  pleasure  so  to 
put  thee  in  venture,  Balafr6.  This  traitor  comes  hither, 
summoned  by  our  command.  We  would  have  thee,  so  soon  as 
thou  canst  find  occasion,  dose  up  with  him,  and  smite  him 
under  the  fifth  rib.     Dost  thou  imderstand  me  1 ' 

*  Truly  I  do,'  answered  Le  Balafr6 ;  *  butj  if  it  please  your 
Majesty,  this  is  a  matter  entirely  out  of  my  course  of  practice. 
I  could  not  kill  you  a  dog,  unless  it  were  in  hot  assault,  or 
pursuit,  or  upon  defiance  given,  or  such  like.' 

'  Why  sure  thou  dost  not  pretend  to  tenderness  of  heart  ? ' 
said  the  King ;  '  thou  who  hast  been  first  in  storm  and  siege, 
and  most  eager,  as  men  tell  me,  on  the  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages which  are  gained  on  such  occasions  by  the  rough 
heart  and  the  bloody  hand  ? ' 

'  My  lord,'  answered  Le  Balafr6,  '  I  have  neither  feared  nor 
spared  your  enemies,  sword  in  hand.     And  an  assault  is  a 
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deapeiate  mfttteri  under  risks  which  raise  a  man's  blood  so, 
that^  by  St.  Andrew,  it  will  not  settle  for  an  hour  or  two, 
which  I  call  a  fair  license  for  plundering  after  a  storm.  And 
Gk)d  pity  us  poor  soldiers,  who  are  first  driyen  mad  with  danger, 
and  then  madder  with  victory.  I  have  heard  of  a  legion  con- 
sisting entirely  of  saints;  and  methinks  it  would  take  them 
all  to  pray  and  intercede  for  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  for  all 
who  wear  plumes  and  conlets,  buff-coats  and  broadswords. 
But  what  your  Majesty  purposes  is  out  of  my  course  of  piao- 
tice,  though  I  will  never  deny  that  it  has  been  wide  enough. 
As  for  the  astrologer,  if  he  be  a  traitor,  let  him  e'en  die  a 
traitor's  death.  I  will  neither  meddle  nor  make  with  it.  Tour 
Majesty  has  your  provost  and  two  of  his  marshals-men  with- 
out, who  are  more  fit  for  dealing  with  him  than  a  Scottish 
gentleman  of  my  family  and  standing  in  the  service.' 

'You  say  well,'  said  the  King;  'but,  at  least,  it  belongs  to 
thy  duty  to  prevent  interruption,  and  to  guard  the  execution 
of  my  most  just  sentence.' 

'I  will  do  so  against  all  P^ronne,'  said  Le  Bala£r&  'Tour 
Majesty  need  not  doubt  my  fealty  in  that  which  I  can  reconcile 
to  my  conscience,  which,  for  mine  own  convenience  and  the 
service  of  your  royal  Majesty,  I  can  vouch  to  be  a  pretty  laige 
one — at  least,  I  know  I  have  done  some  deeds  for  your  Majesty, 
which  I  would  rather  have  eaten  a  handful  of  my  own  dagger 
than  I  would  have  done  for  any  else.' 

'Let  that  rest,'  said  the  King;  'and  hear  you;  when 
Graleotti  is  admitted,  and  the  door  shut  on  him,  do  you  stand 
to  your  weapon,  and  guard  the  entrance  on  the  inside  of  the 
apartment.  Let  no  one  intrude ;  that  is  all  I  require  of  you. 
Go  hence,  and  send  the  provost-marshal  to  me.' 

Balafi^  left  the  apartment  accordingly,  and  in  a  minute 
afterwards  Tristan  I'Hermite  entered  from  the  hall. 

'  Welcome,  gossip,'  said  the  Eling ;  '  what  thinkest  thou  of 
our  situation  f ' 

'As  of  men  sentenced  to  death,'  said  the  provost-marshal, 
'  unless  there  come  a  reprieve  from  the  Duke.' 

'  Reprieved  or  not,  he  that  decoyed  us  into  this  snare  shall 
go  OUT  fourrier  to  the  next  world,  to  take  up  lodgings  for  us,' 
said  the  King,  with  a  grisly  and  ferocious  smile.  'Tristan, 
thou  hast  done  many  an  act  of  brave  justice :  jftnis — ^I  should 
have  said  Jhtnis — coronat  cpw.  Thou  must  stand  by  me  to 
the  end.' 

'  I  will,  my  liege,'  said  Tristan ;  '  I  am  but  a  plain  fellow. 
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but  I  am  giateful.  I  will  do  my  duty  witiiin  these  walls,  or 
elsewhere ;  and  while  I  live,  your  Majesty's  breath  shall  pour 
as  potential  a  note  of  condemnation^  and  your  sentence  be  as 
literally  executed,  as  when  you  sat  on  your  own  throne. 
They  may  deal  with  me  the  next  hour  for  it  if  they  will,  I 
care  not.' 

'  It  is  even  what  I  expected  of  thee,  my  loving  gossip,'  said 
Louis ;  '  but  hast  thou  good  assistance  ?  The  traitor  is  strong 
and  able-bodied,  and  will  doubtless  be  clamorous  for  aid.  The 
Scot  will  do  nought  but  keep  the  door ;  and  well  that  he  can 
be  brought  to  that  by  flattery  and  humouring.  Then  Oliyer 
is  good  for  nothing  but  lying,  flattering,  and  suggesting  danger- 
ous counsels;  and,  Ventre  Saint-dieu!  I  think  is  more  like 
one  day  to  deserve  the  halter  himself  than  to  use  it  to  another. 
Have  you  men,  think  you,  and  means,  to  make  sharp  and  sure 
work  1 ' 

'I  have  Trois-Eschelles  and  Petit-Andr6  with  me,'  said  he ; 
'men  so  expert  in  their  office  that  out  of  three  men  they 
would  hang  up  one  ere  his  two  companions  were  aware.  And 
we  have  all  resolved  to  live  or  die  with  your  Majesty,  knowing 
we  shall  have  as  short  breath  to  draw  when  you  are  gone  as 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  of  our  patients.  But  what  is  to  be 
our  present  subject,  an  it  please  your  Majesty  1  I  love  to  be 
sure  of  my  man ;  for,  as  your  Majesty  is  pleased  sometimes  to 
remind  me,  I  have  now  and  then  miistaken  the  criminal,  and 
strung  up  in  his  place  an  honest  labourer,  who  had  given  your 
Majesty  no  ofience.' 

'  Most  true,'  said  the  other.  '  Enow  then,  Tristan,  that  the 
condemned  person  is  Martins  Galeotti.  Tou  start,  but  it  is 
even  as  I  say.  The  villain  has  trained  us  all  hither  by  false 
and  treacherous  representations,  that  he  might  put  us  into  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  without  defence.' 

'  But  not  without  vengeance  ! '  said  Tristan ;  '  were  it  the 
last  act  of  my  life,  I  would  sting  him  home  like  an  expiring 
wasp,  should  I  be  crushed  to  pieces  on  the  next  instant ! ' 

'  I  know  thy  trusty  spirit,'  said  the  King,  '  and  the  pleasure 
which,  like  other  good  men,  thou  dost  find  in  the  disdiarge  of 
thy  duty,  since  virtue,  as  the  schoolmen  say,  is  its  own  reward. 
But  away,  and  prepare  the  priests,  for  the  victim  approaches.' 

'  Would  you  have  it  done  in  your  own  presence,  my  gracious 
liege?'  said  Tristan. 

Louis  declined  this  ofier ;  but  changed  the  provost-marshal 
to  have  everything  ready  for  the  punctual  execution  of  his 
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oommandB  the  moment  the  astrologer  left  his  apartment ;  '  for,' 
said  the  King,  '  I  will  see  the  villain  onoe  more,  just  to  oheerve 
how  he  bears  himself  towards  the  master  whom  he  has  led  into 
the  toils.  I  shall  love  to  see  the  sense  of  approaching  death 
strike  the  colour  from  that  ruddy  cheek,  and  dim  l^ot  eye 
which  laughed  as  it  lied.  0,  that  there  were  but  another  with, 
him,  whose  counsels  aided  his  prognostications !  But  if  I  survive 
this — ^iook  to  your  scarlet^  my  Lord  Cardinal !  for  Rome  shall 
scarce  protect  you — be  it  spoken  imder  favour  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  blessed  Lady  of  Gl^ry,  who  is  all  over  mercy.  Why 
do  you  tarry  ?  Go  get  your  grooms  ready.  I  expect  the  villain 
instantly.  I  pray  to  Heaven  he  take  not  fear  and  come  not ! 
that  were  indeed  a  baulk.  Begone,  Tristan;  thou  wert  not 
wont  to  be  so  slow  when  business  was  to  be  done.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  an  it  like  your  Majesty,  you  were  ever 
wont  to  say  that  I  was  too  f ast^  and  mistook  your  purpose,  and 
did  the  job  on  the  wrong  subject.  Now,  please  your  Majesty 
to  give  me  a  sign,  just  when  you  part  with  Qaleotti  for  the 
night,  whether  the  business  goes  on  or  no.  I  have  known  your 
Majesty  once  or  twice  change  your  mind,  and  blame  me  for 
over-despatch.'  * 

'  Thou  suspicious  creature,'  answered  King  Louis,  *  1  tell  thee 
I  will  not  change  my  mind.  But  to  silence  thy  remonstrances, 
observe,  if  I  say  to  the  knave  at  parting,  ''  There  is  a  Heaven 
above  us ! "  then  let  the  business  go  on ;  but  if  I  say,  "  Go  in 
peace,"  you  will  imdexstand  that  my  purpose  is  altered.' 

'  My  head  is  somewhat  of  the  dullest  out  of  my  own  depart- 
ment,' said  Tristan  I'Hermite.  '  Stay,  let  me  rehearse.  If  you 
bid  him  depart  in  peace,  I  am  to  have  him  dealt  upon  ? ' 

'  No,  no—idiot)  no ! '  said  the  King ;  '  in  that  case  you  let 
him  pass  free.  But  if  I  say,  ''  Th^re  is  a  ffea/ven  above  i»  /  "  up 
with  him  a  yard  or  two  nearer  the  planets  he  is  so  conversant 
with.' 

*  I  wish  we  may  have  the  means  here,'  said  the  provost. 

'  Then  i^  with  him  or  down  with  him,  it  matters  not  which,' 
answered  the  Kiog,  grimly  smiling. 

'  And  the  body,'  said  the  provost,  *  how  shall  we  dispose  of 
itr 

'  Let  me  see  an  instant^'  said  the  King ;  *  the  windows  of 
the  hall  are  too  narrow;  but  that  projecting  oriel  is  wide 
enough.  We  will  over  with  him  into  the  Somme,  and  put  a 
paper  on  his  breast,  with  the  legend,  "  Let  the  justice  of  the 

*  See  Lonis's  Vengeance.    Note  41. 
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King  pass  toll-free/'  The  Duke's  officers  may  seize  it  for  duties 
if  they  dare.' 

The  proYOBt-marshal  left  the  apartment  of  Louis,  and  sum- 
moned his  two  assistants  to  council  in  an  embrasure  in  the 
great  hall,  where  Trois-Eschelles  stuck  a  torch  against  the  wall 
to  give  them  light.  They  discoursed  in  whispers,  little  noticed 
by  Oliyer  le  Dain,  who  seemed  sunk  in  dejection,  and  Le  Balafr6, 
who  was  fast  asleep. 

'  Comrades,'  said  the  provost  to  his  executioners,  '  perhaps 
you  haye  thought  that  our  vocation  was  over,  or  that^  at  leasts 
we  were  more  likely  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  duty  of  others 
than  to  have  any  more  to  discharge  on  our  own  parts.  But 
courage,  my  mates  1  our  gracious  master  has  reserveid  for  us  one 
noble  cast  of  our  office,  and  it  must  be  gallantly  executed,  as  by 
men  who  would  live  in  history.' 

'Ay,  I  guess  how  it  is,'  said  Troia-EscheUls ;  ' our  patron  is 
like  tibe  old  kaisers  of  Rome,  who,  when  things  came  to  an 
extremity,  or,  as  we  would  say,  to  the  ladder-foot  with  them, 
were  wont  to  select  from  their  own  mmisters  of  justice  some 
experienced  person,  who  might  spare  their  sacred  persons  from 
the  awkward  attempts  of  a  novice  or  blunderer  in  our  mystery. 
It  was  a  pretty  custom  for  ethnics ;  but,  as  a  good  Catholic,  I 
shoidd  make  some  scruple  at  laying  hands  on  the  Most  Christian 
King.' 

'  Nay,  but)  brother,  you  are  ever  too  scrupulous,'  said  Petit- 
Andr^  *  If  he  issues  word  and  warrant  for  his  own  execution, 
I  see  not  how  we  can  in  duty  dispute  it.  He  that  dwells  at 
Rome  must  obey  the  Pope :  the  marshahhmen  must  do  their 
master's  bidding,  and  he  the  Bang's.' 

'  Hush,  you  knaves ! '  said  the  provost-marshal,  *  there  is  here 
no  purpose  concerning  the  King's  person,  but  only  that  of  the 
Greek  heretic  pagan  and  Mahomedkn  wiEard,  Martins  Galeotti.' 

'  Galeotti  1 '  answered  Petit-Andr6 ;  *  that  comes  quite  natural. 
I  never  knew  one  of  these  legerdemain  fellows,  who  pass  their 
life,  as  one  may  say,  in  dancing  upon  a  tight-rope,  but  what 
they  came  at  length  to  caper  at  the  end  of  one — tchick  1 ' 

'  My  only  concern  is,'  said  Troia-Eschelles,  looking  upwards, 
'  that  the  poor  creature  must  die  without  confession.' 

'Tush!  tush !'  said  the  provost-marshal,  in  reply,  'he  is  a 
rank  heretic  and  necromancer :  a  whole  college  of  priests  could 
not  absolve  him  from  the  doom  he  has  deserved.  Besides,  if  he 
hath  a  fancy  that  way,  thou  hast  a  gif  t^  Trois-Eschelles,  to  serve 
him  for  ghostly  father  thyself.     But,  what  is  more  material,  I 
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fear  jou  must  use  your  poniards,  my  mates ;  for  you  have  not 
here  the  fitting  oonyenienoeB  for  the  exercise  of  your  profession.' 

'Now,  our  Lady  of  the  Isle  of  Paris  forbid,'  said  Trois- 
Eschelles,  '  that  the  King's  command  should  find  me  destitute 
of  my  tools !  I  always  wear  around  my  body  St.  Francis's  cord, 
doubled  four  times,  with  a  handsome  loop  at  the  further  end 
of  it ;  for  I  am  of  the  company  of  St.  Francis,  and  may  wear 
his  cowl  when  I  am  in  extremUy  I  thank  God  and  the  good 
fathers  of  Saumur.' 

'And  for  me,'  said  Petit-Andr^  'I  have  always  in  my 
budget  a  handy  block  and  sheaf,  or  a  pulley  as  they  call  it^  witlk 
a  strong  screw  for  securing  it  where  I  list,  in  case  we  should 
travel  where  trees  are  scarce,  or  high-branched  from  the  ground. 
I  have  found  it  a  great  convenience.' 

"That  will  suit  as  well,'  said  the  provost-marshal;  ^you 
have  but  to  screw  your  pulley  into  yonder  beam  above  the 
door,  and  pass  the  rope  over  it.  I  will  keep  the  fellow  in  some 
conversation  near  the  spot  until  you  adjust  the  noose  under  his 
chin,  and  then ' 

'And  then  we  run  up  the  rope,'  said  Petit-Andr6,  'and, 
tchick !  our  astrologer  is  so  far  in  Heaven  that  he  hath  not  a 
foot  on  earth.' 

'  But  these  gentlemen,'  said  Trois-Eschelles,  looking  towards 
the  chimney,  '  do  not  these  help,  and  so  take  a  handsel  of  our 
vocation  ? ' 

'Heml  no,'  answered  the  provost;  'the  barber  only  con- 
trives mischief,  which  he  leaves  other  men  to  execute ;  and  for 
the  Scot,  he  keeps  the  door  when  the  deed  is  a-doing,  which  he 
hath  not  spirit  or  quickness  sufficient  to  partake  in  more 
actively ;  every  one  to  his  trade.' 

Wi^  infinite  dexterity,  and  even  a  sort  of  professional  delight^ 
which  sweetened  the  sense  of  their  own  precarious  situation,  the 
worthy  executioners  of  the  provost's  mandates  adapted  their 
rope  and  pulley  for  putting  in  force  the  sentence  which  had 
been  uttered  against  Qaleotti  by  the  captive  monarch,  seeming 
to  rejoice  that  that  last  action  was  to  be  one  so  consistent  with 
their  past  life.  Tristan  I'Hermite*  sat  eyeing  their  proceedings 
with  a  species  of  satisfaction  ;  while  Oliver  paid  no  attention  to 
them  whatever ;  and  Ludovic  Lesly,  if,  awf^ed  by  the  bustle, 
he  looked  upon  them  at  all,  considered  them  as  engaged  in 
matters  entirely  unconnected  with  his  own  duty,  and  for  which 
he  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  in  one  way  or  other. 

*  Bee  Note  42. 
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BBCRDUNATION 

Thy  time  is  not  yet  out :  the  devil  thou  seryest 
Hm  not  as  yet  deserted  thee.     He  aids 
The  friends  who  drttdjn  for  him,  as  the  blind  man 
Was  aided  by  the  goide,  who  lent  his  shoulder 
O'er  rough  and  smooth,  until  he  reach'd  the  brink 
Of  the  fell  precipice,  then  hurl'd  him  downward. 

Old  Play, 

Whbn  obeying  the  oommand,  or  rather  the  request^  of  Louis, 
for  he  was  in  circumstances  in  which,  though  a  monarch,  he 
could  only  request  Le  Glorieuz  to  go  in  search  of  Martius 
Galeotti,  uie  jester  had  no  trouble  in  executing  his  commission, 
betaking  himself  at  once  to  the  best  tavern  in  P6ronne,  of 
which  he  himself  was  rather  more  than  an  occasional  frequenter, 
being  a  great  admirer  of  that  species  of  liquor  which  reduced 
all  other  men's  brains  to  a  leyel  with  his  own. 

He  found,  or  rather  observed,  the  astrologer  in  the  comer  of 
the  public  drinking-room — 'stove,'  as  it  is  cidled  in  German  and 
Flemish,  from  its  principal  furniture — sitting  in  close  colloquy 
with  a  female  in  a  singular,  and  something  like  a  Moorish  or 
Asiatic,  garb,  who,  as  Le  Glorieux  approached  Martins,  rose  as 
in  the  act  to  depart. 

'These,'  said  the  stranger,  'are  news  on  which  you  may 
rely  with  absolute  certainty ' ;  and  with  that  disappeared  among 
the  crowd  of  guests  who  sat  grouped  at  difierent  tables  in  the 
apartment. 

'Cousin  philosopher,'  said  the  jester,  presenting  himself, 
'  Heaven  no  sooner  relieves  one  sentinel  than  it  sends  another 
to  supply  the  place.  One  fool  being  gone,  here  I  come  another, 
to  guide  you  to  the  apartments  of  Louis  of  France.' 

'  And  art  thou  the  messenger  1 '  said  Martins,  gazing  on  him 
with  prompt  apprehension,  and  discovering  at  once  the  jester's 
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quality,  though  less  intimated,  as  we  have  before  noticed,  than 
was  usual  by  his  external  appearance. 

*  Ay,  sir,  and  like  your  learning,'  answered  Le  Glorieux ; 
'  when  power  sends  folly  to  entreat  the  approach  of  wisdom, 
'tis  a  sure  sign  what  foot  the  patient  halts  upon.' 

'How  if  I  refuse  to  come,  when  summoned  at  so  late  an 
hour  by  such  a  messenger?'  said  Galeotti. 

'In  that  case  we  will  consult  your  ease,  and  carry  you,' 
said  Le  Glorieux.  '  Here  are  half  a  score  of  stout  Burgundian 
yeomen  at  the  door,  with  whom  he  of  CMveccBur  has  furnished 
me  to  that  effect.  For  know  that  my  friend  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  I  have  not  taken  away  our  kinsman  Louis's  crown, 
which  he  was  ass  enough  to  put  into  our  power,  but  have  only 
filed  and  dipt  it  a  little ;  and,  though  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
spangle,  it  is  still  pure  gold.  In  plain  terms,  he  is  still  pan^ 
mount  over  his  own  people,  yourself  included,  and  Most 
Christian  King  of  the  old  dining-hall  in  the  Castle  of  P^ronne, 
to  which  you,  as  his  liege  subject,  are  presently  obliged  to  repair.' 

'  I  attend  you,  sir,'  said  Martius  Galeotti,  and  accompanied 
Le  Glorieux  accordingly,  seeing,  perhaps,  that  no  evasion  was 
possible. 

'Ay,  sir,'  said  the  fool  as  they  went  towards  the  castle, 
'  you  do  well ;  for  we  treat  our  kinsman  as  men  use  an  old 
famished  lion  in  his  cage,  and  thrust  him  now  and  then  a  calf 
to  mumble,  to  keep  his  old  jaws  in  exercise.' 

'  Do  you  mean,'  said  Majrtius,  '  that  the  King  intends  me 
bodily  injury  r 

'  Nay,  that  you  can  guess  better  than  I,'  said  the  jester ;  '  for 
though  the  night  be  cloudy,  I  warrant  you  can  see  the  stars 
through  the  mist.  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  not  I; 
only  my  mother  always  told  me  to  go  warily  near  an  old  rat 
in  a  trap,  for  he  was  never  so  much  disposed  to  bite.' 

The  astrologer  asked  no  more  questions ;  and  Le  Glorieux, 
according  to  l£e  custom  of  those  of  his  class,  continued  to  run 
on  in  a  wild  and  disordered  strain  of  sarcasm  and  folly  mingled 
together,  until  he  delivered  the  philosopher  to  the  guard  at  the 
castle  gate  of  P^ronne,  where  he  was  passed  from  warder  to 
warder,  and  at  length  admitted  within  Herbert's  Tower. 

The  hints  of  the  jester  had  not  been  lost  on  Martius 
Galeotti,  and  he  saw  something  which  seemed  to  confirm  them 
in  the  look  and  manner  of  Tristan,  whose  mode  of  addressing 
him,  as  he  marshalled  him  to  the  ELing's  bedchamber,  was 
lowering,  sullen,  and  ominous.    A  dose  observer  of  what  passed 
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on  earth,  as  well  as  among  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  pulley  and 
the  rope  also  caught  the  astrologer's  eye ;  and  as  the  latter  was 
in  a  state  of  vibration,  he  concluded  that  some  one  who  had 
been  busy  adjusting  it  had  been  interrupted  in  the  work  by 
his  sudden  arrival.  All  this  he  saw,  and  summoned  together 
his  subtQty  to  evade  the  impending  danger,  resolved,  should 
he  find  that  impossible,  to  defend  himself  to  the  last  against 
whomsoever  should  assail  him. 

Thus  resolved,  and  with  a  step  and  look  corresponding  to  the 
determination  he  had  taken,  Martins  presented  himself  before 
Louis,  alike  unabashed  at  the  miscarriage  of  his  predictions,  and 
undismayed  at  the  monarch's  anger  and  its  probable  conse- 
quences. 

'Eveiy  good  planet  be  gracious  to  your  Majesty!'  said 
Galeotti,  with  an  inclination  almost  Oriental  in  manner. 
'  Every  evil  constellation  withhold  their  influences  from  my 
royal  master!' 

'  Methinks,'  replied  the  King,  '  that  when  you  look  around 
this  apartment)  when  you  think  where  it  is  situated,  and  how 
gpiarded,  your  wisdom  might  consider  that  my  propitious  stars 
had  proved  faithless,  and  that  each  evil  conjunction  had 
already  done  its  worst.  Art  thou  not  ashamed,  Martins 
Galeotti,  to  see  me  here  and  a  prisoner,  when  you  recollect 
by  what  assurances  I  was  lured  hither  1 ' 

'And  art  thou  not  ashamed,  my  royal  sire?'  replied  the 
philosopher,  'thou  whose  step  in  science  was  so  forward,  thy 
apprehension  so  quick,  thy  perseverance  so  unceasing, — art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  turn  ^om  the  first  frown  of  fortune, 
like  a  craven  from  the  first  dash  of  armsl  Didst  thou  pro- 
pose to  become  participant  of  those  mysteries  which  raise  men 
above  the  passions,  the  mischances,  the  pains,  the  sorrows  of 
life,  a  state  only  to  be  attained  by  rivalling  the  firmness  of 
the  ancient  Stoic ;  and  dost  thou  shrink  from  the  first  press- 
ure of  adversity,  and  forfeit  the  glorious  prize  for  which  thou 
didst  start  as  a  competitor,  frightened  out  of  the  course,  like 
a  scared  mcer,  by  shadowy  and  unreal  evils?' 

'Shadowy  aiKi  unreal!  frontless  as  thou  art!'  exclaimed 
the  King,  '  is  this  dungeon  unreal  ?  the  weapons  of  the  guards 
of  my  detested  enemy  Burgundy,  which  you  may  hear  clash 
at  the  gate,  are  those  shadows!  What^  traitor,  ore  real  evils, 
if  imprisonment,  dethronement,  and  danger  of  life  are  not  so  1 ' 

'  Ignorance — ^ignorance,  my  brother,  and  prejudice,'  answered 
the  sage  with  great  firmness,  'are  the  only  real  evils.     Believe 
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me,  that  kings  in  the  plenitude  iA  power,  if  immersed  in 
ignorance  and  prejudice^  are  less  free  than  sages  in  a  dungeon 
and  loaded  with  material  chains.  Towards  this  true  happi- 
ness it  is  mine  to  guide  jou ;  be  it  jouzb  to  attend  to  my 
instructions.' 

'  And  it  is  to  such  philosophical  freedom  that  your  lessons 
would  have  guided  me  1 '  said  the  King,  very  bitterly.  '  I  would 
you  had  told  me  at  Plessis  that  the  dominion  |mnnised  me 
so  liberally  was  an  empire  oyer  my  own  passions ;  that  the 
success  of  which  I  was  assured  related  to  my  progress  m  .philo- 
sophy ;  and  that  I  might  become  as  wise  and  as  learned  as  a 
strolling  mountebank  of  Italy !  •  I  might  surely  have  attained 
this  mental  ascendency  at  a  more  moderate  price  than  that  of 
forfeiting  the  fairest  crown  in  Christendom  and  becoming 
tenant  of  a  dungeon  m  P^ronne !  Qo,  sir,  and  think  not  to 
escape  condign  punishment.     There  m  a  ffeawn  above  us  / ' 

*I  leave  you  not  to  your  fate,'*  replied  Martins,  'until  I  have 
vindicated,  even  m  your  eyes,  darkened  as  they  are,  that  repu- 
tation,  a  brighter  gem  than  the  brightest  in  thy  crown,  and 
at  which  the  world  shall  wonder  ages  after  all  the  race  of  Capet 
are  mouldered  into  oblivion  in  the  chamels  of  St.  Denis.' 

'  Speak  on,'  said  Louis ;  '  thine  impudence  cannot  make  me 
change  my  purposes  or  my  opinion.  Yet  as  I  may  never  again 
pass  judgment  as  a  king,  I  will  not  censure  thee  unheard.  Speak, 
then,  though  the  best  thou  canst  say  will  be  to  speak  the 
truth.  Confess  that  I  am  a  dupe^  thou  an  impostor,  thy  pre- 
tended sdence  a  dream,  and  the  planets  which  shine  above  ua 
as  little  influential  of  our  destiny  as  their  shadows,  when  re- 
flected in  the  river,  are  capable  of  altering  its  course.' 

'And  how  knoVst  thou,'  answered  the  astrologer,  boldly, 
'the  secret  influence  of  yonder  blessed  lights)  Speak'st  thou 
of  their 'inability  to  influence  waters,  when  yet  thou  know'st 
that  even  the  weakest,  the  moon  herself, — weakest  because 
nearest  to  this  wretched  earth  of  ours, — ^holds  under  her  domi- 
nation, not  such  poor  streams  as  the  Somme,  but  the  tides 
of  the  mighty  ocean  itself,  which  ebb  and  increase  as  her  disk 
waxes  and  wanes,  and  watch  her  influence  as  a  slave  waits  the 
nod  of  a  sultana  )  And  now,  Louis  of  Yalois,  answer  my  parable 
in  turn.  Confess,  art  thou  not  like  the  foolish  passenger,  who 
becomes  wroth  with  his  pilot  because  he  cannot  bring  the  vessel 
into  harbour  without  experiencing  occasionally  the  adverse 
force  of  ¥dnds  and  cuirentst  I  could  indeed  point  to  thee  the 
probable  issue  of  thine  enterprise  as  prosperous,  but  it  was  in 
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the  power  of  Heaven  alone  to  conduo^  thee  thithmr ;  and  if  the 
path  he  rough  and  dangerous,  was  it  in  my  power  to  smooth 
or  render  it  more  eafet  Where  is  thy  wisdom  of  yesterday, 
whioh  taught  thee  so  truly  to  disoem  that  the  ways  of  destiny 
are  often  ruled  to  our  advantage,  though  in  opposition  to  our 
wishes?' 

'You  remind  me — ^you  remind  me,'  said  the  King,  hastily, 
'of  one  specific  falsehood.  You  foretold  yonder  S<»t  should 
accomplish  his  enterprise  fortunately  for  my  interest  and 
honour ;  and  thou  knowest  it  has  so  terminated  that  no  more 
mortal  injury  could  I  have  received  than  from  the  impression 
which  the  issue  of  that  affidr  is  like  to  make  on  the  excited 
brain  of  the  Mad  Bull  of  Burgundy.  This  is  a  direct  fiilsehood. 
Thou  canst  plead  no  evasion  here,  canst  refer  to  no  remote 
favourable  turn  of  the  tide,  for  which,  like  an  idiot  sitting  on 
the  bank  until  the  river  shall  pass  away,  thoii  wouldst  have  me 
wait  contentedly.  Here  thy  craft  deceived  thee.  Thou  wert 
weak  enough  to  make  a  specific  prediction,  which  has  proved 
directly  false.' 

'  Which  will  prove  most  firm  and  true,'  answered  the  astro-* 
loger,  boldly.  '  I  woidd  desire  no  greater  triumph  of  art  over 
ignorance  than  that  prediction  and  its  accomplishment  will 
i^ord.  I  told  thee  he  would  be  faithful  in  any  honourable 
commission..  Hath  he  not  been  sol  I  told  thee  he  would  be 
scrupulous  in  aiding  any  evil  enterprise.  Hathhenotpiove^Lsol 
If  you  doubt  it,  go  ask  the  Bc^emtan,  Hayraddin  Maugrabin.' 

The  King  here  coloured  deeply  widi  shame  and  anger. 

'  I  told  thee,'  continued  the  astrologer,  '  that  the  conjunction 
of  planets  under  which  he  set  forth  augured  danger  to  the 
person ;  and  hath  not  his  path  been  beset  by  danger  f  I  told 
thee  that  it  augured  an  advantage  to  the  sender,  and  of  that 
thou  wilt  soon  have  the  benefit' 

'  Soon  have  the  benefit  I '  exclaimed  the  King ;  *  have  I  not 
the  result  already,  in  disgrace  and  imprisonment  1 ' 

'No,' answered  the  astrologer,  'the  end  is  not  as  yet;  thine 
own  tongue  shall  ere  long  confess  the  benefit  which  thou  hast 
received,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  messenger  bore  himself 
in  discharging  thy  commission.' 

'  This  is  too— -too  insolent,'  said  the  King, '  at  once  to  deceive 

and  to  insult But  hence  1  think  not  my  wrongs  shall  be 

unavenged.     There  w  a  ffecwm  above  u$  I ' 

Galeotti  turned  to  depart  '  Yet  stop,'  said  Louis ;  '  thou 
bearest  thine  imposture  Imtvely  out    Let  me  hear  your  answer 
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to  one  question,  and  think  ere  you  speak.    Can  thy  pretended 
skill  ascertain  the  hour  of  thine  own  death  t ' 

*  Only  by  referring  to  the  fate  of  another/  said  GaleottL 
'  I  understand  not  thine  answer/  said  Louis. 

'  Know  then,  0  king,'  said  Martins^  *  that  this  only  I  oan  tell 
with  certainty  concerning  mine  own  death,  that  it  shall  take 
place  exactly  twenty-four  hours  before  that  of  your  Majesty.'* 

*  Ha  1  say^st  thou  ?'  said  Louis,  his  countenance  again  idter- 
ing.  'Hold— hold — go  not — wait  one  moment.  Saidst  thoo, 
my  death  should  follow  Mne  so  closely  f ' 

*  Within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,'  repeated  Galeottly 
firmly,  'if  there  be  one  sparkle  of  true  diyination  in  those 
bright  and  mysterious  intelligences,  which  speak,  each  on  tbeir 
courses,  though  without  a  tongue.  I  wish  your  Majesty  good 
rest. 

'Hold — ^hold — go  not,'  said  the  King^  taking  him  by  the 
arm  and  leading  hun  from  the  door.  '  Martins  Galeotti,  I  have 
been  a  kind  master  to  thee — enriched  thee-^made  thee  my 
friend — ^my  companion — the  instructor  of  my  studies.  Be  open 
with  me,  I  entreat  you.  Is  there  aught  in  this  art  of  yours 
in  veiy  deed  1  Shall  this  Scot's  mission  be,  in  fact,  propitious 
to  me  f  And  is  the  measure  of  our  lives  so  very — very  nearly 
matched  1  Confess,  my  good  Martins,  you  speak  alter  ^e  ttiii. 
of  your  trade.  Confess,  I  pray  you,  and  you  shall  have  no  dis- 
pleasure at  my  hand.  I  am  in  years — a  prisoner — ^likely  to  be 
deprived  of  a  kingdom ;  to  one  in  my  c(xidition  truth  is  worth 
kingdoms,  and  it  is  from  thee,  dearest  Martins,  that  I  must 
look  for  this  inestimable  jewel.' 

'  And  I  have  laid  it  before  your  Majesty,'  said  Galeotti,  '  at 
the  risk  that^  in  brutal  passion,  you  might  turn  upon  me  and 
rend  me.' 

'Who,  I,  Galeotti?'  replied  Louis,  mildly.  'Alas!  thou 
mistakest  me!  Am  I  not  captive,  and  diould  not  I  be 
patient^  especially  since  my  anger  can  only  show  my  impo- 
tence ?  Tell  me  then  in  sincerity,  have  you  fooled  me^  or  is 
your  science  true,  and  do  you  truly  report  itf ' 

'  Tour  Majesty  will  forgive  me  if  I  reply  to  you,'  said  Martins 
Craleotti,  '  that  time  only — ^time  and  the  event — ^will  convince 
incredulity.  It  suits  ill  the  place  of  confidence  which  I  have 
held  at  the  coimoil-table  of  the  renowned  conqueror,  Matthias 
Corvinus  of  Hungary — ^nay,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self— ^to  reiterate  assurances  of  that  which  I  have  advanced  as 

*  See  Prediction  of  Louis  XI.  1i  Death.    Koto  4*. 
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true.  If  yoa  will  not  believe  me,  I  can  but  refer  to  the  oourae 
of  events.  A  day  or  two  days'  patience  will  prove  or  disprove 
what  I  have  averred  concerning  the  young  Scot;  and  I  will 
be  contented  to  die  on  the  wheel,  and  have  my  limbs  broken 
joint  by  joint,  if  your  Majesty  have  not  advantage,  and  that  in 
a  most  important  degree,  from  the  daimtless  conduct  of  that 
Quentin  Durward.  But  if  I  were  to  die  under  such  tortures, 
it  would  be  well  your  Majesty  shoidd  seek  a  ghostly  father ; 
for  from  the  moment  my  last  groan  is  drawn  only  twenty-four 
hours  will  remain  to  you  for  confession  and  penitence.' 

Louis  continued  to  keep  hold  of  Galeotti's  robe  as  he  led 
him  towards  the  door,  and  pronounced  as  he  opened  it^  in  a 
loud  voice,  '  To-monow  well  talk  more  of  this.  Qo  in  peace, 
my  learned  father — ^o  in  peace — go  in  peace  t  * 

He  repeated  these  words  three  times ;  and,  still  afraid  that 
the  provost-marshal  might  mistake  his  purpose,  he  led  the 
astrologer  into  the  hall,  holding  fast  his  robe,  as  if  afraid  that 
he  should  be  torn  from  him  and  put  to  death  before  his  eyes. 
He  did  not  unloose  his  grasp  until  he  had  not  only  repeated 
again  and  again  the  gracious  phrase,  '  Go  in  peace,'  but  even 
made  a  private  signal  to  the  provost-marshal,  to  enjoin  a 
suspension  of  all  proceedings  against  the  person  of  the  astrologer. 

Thus  did  the  possession  of  some  secret  information,  joined 
to  audacious  courage  and  readiness  of  wit,  save  Galeotti  from 
the  most  imminent  danger;  and  thus  was  Louis,  the  most 
sagacious  as  well  as  the  most  vindictive  amongst  the  monarchs 
of  the  period,  cheated  of  his  revenge  by  the  influence  of  super- 
stition upon  a  selfish  temper,  and  a  mind  to  which,  from  the 
consciousness  of  many  crimes,  the  fear  of  death  was  peculiarly 
terrible. 

He  felt,  however,  considerable  mortification  at  being  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  purposed  vengeance ;  and  the  disappointment 
seemed  to  be  shared  by  his  satellites,  to  whom  the  execution 
was  to  have  been  committed.  Le  Balafr^  alone,  perfectly  in- 
different on  the  subject^  so  soon  as  the  countermanding  signal 
was  given,  left  the  door  at  which  he  had  posted  himself,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  fast  asleep. 

The  provost-marshal,  as  the  group  reclined  tl^emselves  to 
repose  in  the  hall  after  the  King  retired  to  his  bedchamber, 
continued  to  eye  the  goodly  form  of  the  astrologer,  with  the 
look  of  the  mastiff  watching  a  joint  of  meat  which  the  cook  had 
retrieved  from  his  jaws,  while  his  attendants  communicated  to 
each  other  in  brief  sentences  their  characteristic  sentiments. 
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^  The  poor  blinded  neoromanoer/  whispered  Troia-EaohelleB, 
with  an  air  of  spiritaal  unction  and  oommiaeration,  to  his  oom- 
lade,  Petit- An<k^  'hath  lost  the  fairest  chanoe  of  expiating^ 
some  of  his  vile  soroeries,  by  dying  through  means  of  the  oozd 
of  the  blessed  St.  Francis  1  and  I  had  purpose,  indeed,  to  leave 
the  comfortable  noose  aroimd  his  neck,  to  scare  the  foul  fiend 
tem  his  unhappy  carcass.' 

'And  I,'  said  Petit-Andrd,  'have  missed  the  rarest  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  how  far  a  weight  of  seventeen  stone  will 
stretch  a  three-plied  cord!  It  would  have  been  a  glorious 
experiment  in  our  line,  and  the  jolly  old  boy  would  have  died 
so  easily!' 

While  this  whispered  dialogue  was  going  forward,  Martius, 
who  had  taken  the  opposite  side  of  the  huge  stone  fireplace, 
round  which  the  whole  group  was  assembled,  regarded  them 
askance  and  with  a  look  of  suspicion.  He  first  put  his  hand 
into  his  vest,  and  satisfied  himself  that  the  handle  of  a  very 
sharp  double-edged  poniard,  which  he  always  carried  about 
him,  was  disposed  conveniently  for  his  grasp ;  for,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  he  was,  though  now  somewhat  unwieldy,  a 
powerful,  athletic  man,  and  prompt  and  active  at  the  use  of  his 
weapon.  Satisfied  that  this  trusty  instrument  was  in  readiness, 
he  next  took  from  his  bosom  a  scroll  of  parchment,  inscribed 
with  Greek  characters  and  mariced  with  cabahstic  signs,  drew 
together  the  wood  in  the  fireplace,  and  made  a  blaze  by  which 
he  could  distinguish  the  features  and  attitude  of  all  who  sat  or 
lay  around :  the  heavy  and  deep  slumbers  of  the  Scottish  soldier, 
who  lay  motionless,  with  his  rough  countenance  as  immovable 
as  if  it  were  cast  in  bronze ;  the  pale  and  anxious  face  of  Oliver, 
who  at  one  time  assumed  the  appearance  of  slumber,  and  again 
opened  lus  eyes  and  raised  his  head  hastily,  as  if  stung  by  some 
internal  throe,  or  awakened  by  some  distant  sound ;  the  dis- 
contented, savage,  bull-dog  aspect  of  the  provost,  who  looked 

Frustrate  of  his  will, 
Not  half  soffioed,  and  greedy  yet  to  kill ; 

while  the  backgroimd  was  filled  up  by  the  ghastly  hypocritical 
countenance  of  Trois-Eschelles,  whose  eyes  were  cast  up  towards 
Heaven,  as  if  he  was  internally  saying  his  devotions ;  and  the 
grim  drollery  of  Petit-Andr^,  who  amused  himself  with  mimick- 
ing the  gestures  and  wry  faces  of  his  comrade  before  he  betook 
himself  to  sleep. 

Amidst  these  vulgar  and  ignoble  countenances,  nothing  could 
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show  to  greater  advantage  than  the  stately  form,  handsome 
mien,  and  oommanding  features  of  the  astrologer,  who  might 
have  passed  for  one  of  the  ancient  magi,  imprisoned  in  a  den  of 
robhers,  and  about  to  invoke  a  spirit  to  accomplish  his  liberation. 
And,  indeed,  had  he  been  distinguished  by  nothing  else  than 
the  beauty  of  the  graceful  and  flowiog  beard  which  descended 
over  the  mysterious  roll  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  one  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  regretting  that  so  noble  an  appendage 
had  been  bestowed  on  one  who  put  both  talents,  learning,  and 
the  advantages  of  eloquence,  and  a  majestic  person,  to  the  mean 
purposes  of  a  cheat  and  an  impostor. 

Thus  passed  the  night  in  Count  Herbert's  Tower,  in  the 
Castle  of  P^ronne.  When  the  first  light  of  dawn  penetrated 
the  ancient  Grothic  chamber,  the  King  summoned  Oliver  to  his 
presence,  who  found  the  monarch  sitting  in  his  nightgown,  and 
was  astonished  at  the  alteration  which  one  night  of  mortal 
anxiety  had  made  in  his  looks.  He  would  have  expressed  some 
anxiety  on  the  subject,  but  the  King  silenced  him  by  entering 
into  a  statement  of  the  various  modes  by  which  he  had  pre- 
viously endeavoured  to  form  friends  at  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
and  which  Oliver  was  charged  to  prosecute  so  soon  as  he  should 
be  permitted  to  stir  abroad.  And  never  was  that  wily  minister 
more  struck  with  the  deamess  of  the  King's  intellect,  and  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  springs  which  influence  human 
actions,  than  he  was  during  that  memorable  consultation. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  Oliver  accordingly  obtained 
permission  from  the  Count  of  Cr&veccBur  to  go  out  and  execute 
the  commissions  which  his  master  had  entrusted  him  with; 
and  Louis,  sending  for  the  astrologer,  in  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  renewed  his  faith,  held  with  hixn,  in  like  manner,  a  long 
ccmsultation,  the  issue  of  which  appeared  to  give  him  more 
spirits  and  confidence  than  he  had  at  first  exhibited ;  so  that 
he  dressed  himself,  and  received  the  morning  compliments  of 
Cr^ecQBur  with  a  calmness  at  which  the  Burgundian  lord  could 
not  help  wondering,  the  rather  that  he  had  already  heard  that 
the  Duke  had  passed  several  hours  in  a  state  of  mind  which 
seemed  to  render  the  King's  safety  very  precarious. 
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UNOBBTAIinT 

Oar  ooanaelB  waver  like  the  unsteady  bazk, 
That  reels  amid  the  strife  of  meeting  currents. 

Old  Flay. 

If  ihe  night  paased  by  Louis  was  oaiefully  anxious  and  agitated, 
that  spent  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  at  no  time  the 
same  mastery  over  his  passions,  andi,  indeed,  who  permitted 
them  almost  a  free  and  unocMitiolled  dominion  oyer  hu  aotionsy 
was  still  more  disturbed. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  period,  two  of  his  principal  and 
most  favoured  counsellors,  D'Hymberoourt  and  Des  Comines, 
shared  his  bedchamber,  couches  being  prepared  for  them  near 
the  bed  of  the  prince.  Their  attendance  was  never  more  necea- 
saiy  than  upon  this  night,  when,  distracted  by  sorrow,  by 
passion,  by  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  by  the  sense  of  honour, 
which  forbade  him  to  exercise  it  upon  Louis  in  his  preaoit 
condition,  the  Duke's  mind  resembled  a  volcano  in  eruption, 
which  throws  forth  all  the  different  contents  of  the  mountain, 
mingled  and  molten  into  one  burning  mass. 

He  refused  to  throw  off  his  doUies,  or  to  make  any  pre- 
paration for  sleep ;  but  spent  the  night  in  a  succession  of  the 
most  violent  bursts  of  passion.  In  some  paroxysms  he  talked 
incessantly  to  his  attendants  so  thick  and  so  rapidly,  that  they 
were  really  afraid  his  senses  would  give  way ;  choosing  for  hiiB 
theme  the  merits  and  the  kindness  of  heart  of  the  murdered 
Bishop  of  Liege,  and  recalling  all  the  instances  of  mutual  kind- 
ness, affection,  and  confidence  which  had  passed  between  them, 
until  he  had  worked  himself  into  such  a  transport  of  grief  that 
he  threw  himself  upon  his  face  in  the  bed,  and  seemed  ready 
to  choke  with  the  sobs  and  tears  which  he  endeavoured  to 
stifle.  Then  starting  from  the  couch,  he  gave  vent  at  once  to 
another  and  more  furious  mood,  and  ti^ermd  the  room  hastily, 
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uttering  inooherent  threats,  and  still  more  inooheient  oaths 
of  vengeance,  while,  stamping  with  his  foot,  acoording  to  his 
CQStomary  action,  he  invoked  St.  Qeofge,  St.  Andrew,  and 
whomsoever  dlse  he  held  most  holy,  to  bear  witness  that  he 
would  take  bloody  vengeance  on  De  la  Maiek,  on  the  people  of 
Liege,  and  on  him  who  was  the  author  of  the  whole.  These 
last  threats,  uttered  more  obscurely  than  the  others,  obviously 
concerned  the  person  of  the  King ;  and  at  one  time  the  Duke 
expressed  his  determination  to  send  for  the  Duke  of  Normandy, 
the  brother  of  the  King,  and  with  whom  Louis  was  on  the 
worst  terms,  in  order  to  compel  the  captive  monarch  to  sur^ 
render  either  the  crown  itself,  or  some  of  its  most  valuable 
rights  and  appanages. 

Another  day  and  night  passed  in  the  same  stonny  and  fitful 
deliberations,  or  rather  rapid  transitions  of  passion;  for  the 
Duke  scarcely  ate  or  drank,  never  changed  his  dress,  and,  alto- 
gether, demeaned  himself  like  one  in  wh<»n  rage  might  termi- 
nate in  utter  insanity.  By  degrees  he  became  mcMre  composed, 
and  began  to  hold,  from  time  to  time,  consultations  with  his 
ministers,  in  which  much  was  proposed,  but  nothing  resolved  on. 
Comines  assures  us  that  at  one  time  a  courier  was  mounted  in 
readiness  to  depart  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  the  Duke  of 
Normandy ;  and  in  that  event  the  prison  of  the  French  monarch 
would  probably  have  been  found,  as  in  similar  cases,  a  brief 
road  to  his  grave. 

At  other  times,  when  Charles  had  exhausted  his  fury,  he  sat 
with  his  features  fixed  in  stem  and  rigid  immobility,  like  one 
who  broods  over  some  desperate  deed  to  which  he  is  te  yet  un- 
able to  work  up  his  resolution.  And  unquestionably  it  would 
have  needed  little  more  than  an  insidious  hint  from  any  of  the 
counsellors  who  attended  his  person,  to  have  pushed  the  Duke 
to  some  very  desperate  action.  But  the  nobles  of  Burgundy, 
from  the  sa<ned  diaracter  attached  to  the  person  of  a  king  and 
a  lord  paramount,  and  from  a  regard  to  the  public  luth,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  Duke,  which  had  been  pledged  when  Louis 
threw  himself  into  their  power,  were  almost  unanimoudy  inclined 
to  recommend  moderate  measftres ;  and  the  arguments  which 
D'Hymberoourt  and  Des  Comines  had  now  and  then  ventured 
to  insinuate  during  the  night  were,  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the 
next  morning,  advanced  and  urged  by  CrftvecoDur  and  others. 
Possibly  their  seal  in  behalf  of  the  King  might  not  be  entirely 
disinterested.  Many,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had  already  ex- 
perienced the  bounty  of  4he  King ;  others  had  either  estates  or 
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pretendoiiB  in  Franoe,  which  pLaoed  them  a  little  under  his 
influenoe ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  treasure,  which  had  loaded 
four  mules  when  the  King  entered  Pdronne,  became  mufih 
lighter  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations. 

In  the  course  of  the  third  day  the  Count  of  Campo-baimo 
brought  his  Italian  wit  to  assist  the  counsels  of  Charles ;  and 
well  was  it  for  Louis  that  he  had  not  arrived  when  the  Duke 
was  in  his  first  fuiy.  Immediatel j  on  his  arrival,  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  Duke's  counsellors  was  convened,  for  considering 
the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  this  singular  crisis. 

On  this  occasion  Campo-basso  gave  his  opinion  couched  in 
the  apologue  of  the  traveller,  the  adder,  and  the  fox;  and 
reminded  the  Duke  of  the  advice  which  Reynard  gave  to  the 
man,  that  he  should  crush  his  mortal  enemy,  now  that  ohanoe 
had  placed  his  fate  at  his  disposal.    Des  Comines,  who  saw  the 
Duke's  eyes  sparkle  at  a  proposal  whidi  his  own  violence  of 
temper  had  already  repeatedly  suggested,  hastened  to  state  the 
possibility  that  Louis  might  not  be,  in  fact»  so  directly  aocessaiy 
to  the  sang^uinary  action  which  had  been  committed  at  Schon- 
waldt ;  that  he  might  be  able  to  dear  himself  of  the  in^utation 
laid  to  his  change^  and  periiaps  to  make  other  atonement  for  the 
distractions  which  his  intrigues  had  occasioned  in  the  Duke's 
dominions,  and  those  of  his  allies ;  and  that  an  act  of  violence 
perpetrated  on  the  King  was  sure  to  bring  both  on  France  and 
Buxgundy  a  train  of  the  most  unhappy  consequences,  among 
which  not  the  least  to  be  feared  was,  that  the  English  might 
avail  themselves  of  the  commotions  and  civil  discord  which 
must  needs  ensue  to  repossess  themselves  of  Nonnandy  and 
Guyenne,  and  renew  those  dreadful  wars,  which  had  only,  and 
witJi  difficulty,  been  terminated  by  the  union  of  both  Franoe 
and  Buxgundy  against  the  common  enemy.     Finally,  he  cone 
f essed,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  urge  the  absolute  and  free  dis- 
missal of  Louis ;  but  only  that  the  Duke  should  avail  himself 
no  farther  of  his  present  condition  than  merely  to  establish  a 
&dr  and  equitable  treaty  between  the  countries,  with  sudi 
security  on  the  King's  part  as  should  make  it  difficult  for  him 
to  break  his  faith,  or  disturb  the  intenuJ  peace  of  Burgundy  in 
future.     D'Hymbercourt,  Cr^vecoeur,  and  others  signified  their 
reprobation  of  the  violent  measures  proposed  by  Gampo-basso^ 
and  their  opinion  that  in  the  way  of  treaty  more  permanent 
advantages  could  be  obtained,  and  in  a  manner  more  honourable 
for  Burgundy,  than  by  an  acti<Mi  which  would  stain  her  with  a 
breach  of  faith  and  hospitality. 
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The  Duke  listened  to  these  arguments  with  his  looks  fixed  on 
the  ground,  and  his  brows  so  knitted  together  as  to  bring  his 
busby  eyebrows  into  one  mass.  But  when  CMyecoBur  prooeisded 
to  say  that  he  did  not  belieye  Louis  either  knew  of,  or  was 
acoessary  to,  the  atrocious  act  of  violence  committed  at  Sohon- 
waldt,  Charles  raised  his  head,  and  darting  a  fierce  look  at  his 
counsellor,  exclaimed, '  Have  you  too,  CMveoosur,  heard  the  gold 
of  France  clink  f  Methinks  it  rings  in  my  councils  as  merrily 
as  ever  the  bells  of  St.  Denis.  Dare  anv  one  say  that  Louis  is 
not  the  fomenter  of  these  feuds  in  Flanders  f 

'  My  gracious  lord,'  said  CMvecceur,  *  my  hand  has  ever  been 
more  conve^rsant  with  steel  than  with  gold ;  and  so  far  am  I 
from  holding  that  Louis  is  free  from  the  charge  of  having 
caused  the  disturbances  in  Flanders,  that  it  is  not  long  since, 
in  the  face  of  his  whole  courts  I  chaiged  him  with  that  breach 
of  faith,  and  offered  him  defiance  in  your  name.  But  although 
his  intrigues  have  been  doubtless  the  original  cause  of  these 
commotions,  I  am  so  far  from  believing  that  he  authorised  the 
death  of  the  archbishop,  that  I  believe  one  of  his  emissaries 
publidy  protested  against  it ;  and  I  could  produce  the  man, 
were  it  your  Grace's  pleasure  to  see  him.' 

*  It  ti  our  pleasure,'  said  the  Duke.  '  St.  George  1  can  you 
doubt  that  we  desire  to  act  justly  f  Even  in  the  highest  fl^^ht 
of  our  passion  we  are  known  for  an  upright  and  a  just  judge. 
We  will  see  France  ourself ;  we  will  ourself  charge  him  with 
our  wrongs,  and  ourself  state  to  him  the  reparation  which  we 
expect  and  demand.  If  he  shall  be  found  guiltless  of  this 
murder,  the  atonement  fbr  other  crimes  may  be  more  easy.  If 
he  hath  been  guilty,  who  shall  say  that  a  life  of  penitence  in 
some  retired  monastery  were  not  a  most  deserved  and  a  most 
merciful  doom  ?  Who,'  he  added,  kindling  as  he  spoke^'  who 
shall  dare  to  blame  a  revengeyet  more  direct  and  more  speedy! 
Let  your  witness  attend.  We  will  to  the  castle  at  the  hour 
before  noon.  Some  articles  we  will  minute  down  with  which 
he  shall  comply,  or  woe  on  his  head  1  others  shall  depend  upon 
the  proof.  Break  up  the  council  and  dismiss  yourselves.  I 
will  but  change  my  dress,  as  this  is  scarce  a  fitting  trim  in 
which  to  wait  on  my  most  ^^racioua  sovereign,^ 

With  a  deep  and  bitter  emphasis  on  the  last  expression,  the 
Duke  arose,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 

<  Louis's  safety,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  honour  of  Buigundy, 
depend  on  a  cast  of  the  dice,'  said  D'Hymberoourt  to  CMve- 
coDur  and  to  Des  Gomines.     'Haste  thee  to  the  castle,  Des 
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Cominds;  thou  hast  a  better  filed  tcmgae  tfaazi  either  GrdveocBiir 
or  I.  £bq>lam  to  Louis  what  storm  is  approaching ;  he  will 
best  know  how  to  pilot  himself.  I  trust  this  Life  Gaardsman 
will  say  nothing  which  can  aggravate ;  for  who  knows  what 
may  have  been  the  secret  commission  with  whidi  he  was 
chiugedf' 

'  The  young  man,'  said  CMveocaur,  *  seems  bold,  yet  prudent 
and  wary  far  beyond  his  years.  In  all  which  he  said  to  me  he 
was  tender  of  the  King's  character,  as  of  that  of  the  prinoe 
whom  he  serves.  I  trust  he  will  be  equally  so  in  the  Duke's 
presence.  I  must  go  seek  him,  and  also  the  young  Countess  of 
Croye.' 

'The  countess!  Tou  told  us  you  had  left  her  at  St. 
Bridget's  nunnery  f ' 

'Ay,  but  I  was  obliged,'  said  the  county  'to  send  for  her 
express,  by  the  Duke's  oiders ;  and  she  has  been  brought  hither 
on  a  litter,  as  being  unable  to  travel  otherwise.  She  was  in  a 
state  of  the  deepest  distress,  both  on  account  of  the  uncertainly 
of  the  fate  of  her  kinswoman,  the  Lady  Hameline,  and  the 
gloom  which  overhangs  her  own,  guilty  as  she  has  been  of  a 
feudal  delinquency,  in  withdrawing  herself  from  the  protectian 
of  her  liege  lord,  Duke  Charles,  who  is  not  the  person  in  the 
world  most  likely  to  yiew  with  iadifierence  what  trenches  <hi 
his  seigniorial  rights.' 

The  information  that  the  young  countess  was  in  the  hands 
of  Charles  added  fresh  and  more  pointed  thorns  to  Louis's  re- 
flections. He  was  conscious  that^  by  explaining  the  intrigues 
by  which  he  had  induced  the  Lady  Hameline  and  her  to  resort 
to  P^nne  [Plessis],  she  might  supply  that  evidence  which  he 
had  remoYca  by  the  execution  of  Zamet  Maugrabin ;  and  he 
knew  well  how  much  such  proof  of  hil^  haying  interfered  with 
the  rights  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  would  funoish  both  motive 
and  pretext  for  Charles's  availing  himself  to  the  uttennost  of 
his  present  predicament. 

Louis  discoursed  on  these  matters  with  great  anxiety  to  the 
Sieur  Des  Comines,  whose  acute  and  political  talents  better 
suited  the  King's  temper  than  the  blunt^  martial  character  of 
Cr&yecodur  or  the  feudal  haughtiness  of  lyHymbercourt. 

<  These  iron-handed  soldiers,  my  good  friend  Comines,'  he 
said  to  his  future  historian, '  should  never  enter  a  king's  cabinet^ 
but  be  left  with  the  halberds  and  partisans  in  the  ante-chamber. 
Their  hands  are  indeed  made  for  our  use ;  but  the  monarch  who 
puts  their  heads  to  any  better  occupation  than  that  of  anvils 
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for  his  enemieB'  swords  and  maoes  ranks  with  the  fool  who  pre- 
sented his  mistress  with  a  dog-leash  for  a  carcanet.  It  is  with 
such  as  thou,  Philip,  whose  eyes  are  gifted  with  the  quick  and 
keen  sense  that  sees  beyond  the  exterior  surface  of  affiurs,  that 
princes  should  share  their  council-table,  their  cabinet — ^what  do 
I  say  f — ^the  most  secret  recesses  of  their  soul.' 

Des  Comines,  himself  so  keen  a  spirit^  was  naturally  gratified 
with  the  approbation  of  the  most  sagacious  prince  in  Europe ; 
and  he  ooiild  not  so  far  disguise  his  internal  satisfaction  but 
that  Louis  was  aware  he  had  made  some  impression  on  him. 

'I  would,'  continued  he,  'that  I  had  sudi  a  servant^  cr 
rather  that  I  were  worthy  to  have  such  a  one !  I  had  not  then 
been  in  this  unfortunate  situation;  which,  nevertheless,  I 
should  hardly  regret^  could  I  but  discover  any  means  of  secur- 
ing the  services  of  so  experienced  a  statist.' 

Des  Comines  said  tfaiat  all  his  faculties,  such  as  they  were^ 
were  at  the  service  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  saving 
always  his  allegiance  to  his  rightful  lord,  Duke  Charles  <^ 
Burgundy. 

'  And  am  I  one  who  would  seduce  you  from  that  aUegianoel' 
said  Louis,  pathetically.  'Alas !  am  I  not  now  endangwed  by 
having  reposed  too  much  confidence  in  my  vassal  ?  and  can  the  • 
cause  of  feudal  good  faith  be  more  sacred  with  any  than  with  i 
me,  whose  safety  depends  on  an  appeal  to  it  1  No^  Philip  des 
Comines,  continue  to  serve  Charles  of  Burgundy;  and  you 
will  best  serve  him  by  bringing  round  a  fair  accommodation 
with  Louis  of  France.  Li  doing  thus  you  will  serve  us  both, 
and  one,  at  leasts  will  be  grateful.  I  am  told  your  appoint- 
ments in  this  court  hardly  match  t^ose  of  the  Grand  Falconer ; 
and  thus  the  services  of  ^e  wisest  counsellor  in  Europe  are  put 
on  a  level,  or  rather  ranked  below,  those  of  a  fellow  who  feeds 
and  physics  kites!  France  has  wide  lands;  her  King  has 
much  gold.  Allow  me,  my  friend,  to  rectify  this  scandalous 
inequality.  The  means  are  not  distant.  Pennit  me  to  use 
them.' 

The  King  produced  a  weighty  bag  of  money;  but  Des 
Comines,  more  delicate  in  his  sentiments  than  most  courtiers 
of  that  time,  declined  the  proffer,  declaring  himself  perfectly 
,  satisfied  with  the  liberality  of  his  native  prince,  and  assuring 
Louis  that  his  desire  to  serve  him  could  not  be  increased  by 
the  acceptance  of  any  such  gratuity  as  he  had  proposed. 

'  Singular  man ! '  exclaimed  the  King ;  '  let  me  embrace  the 
cmly  courtier  of  his  time  at  once  capable  and  incorruptible. 
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Wifldcnn  is  to  be  desiied  more  than  fine  gold ;  and  believe  me, 
I  trust  in  thy  kindness,  Philip,  at  this  pinch,  more  than  I  do 
in  the  purchased  assistance  of  many  who  have  received  my 
gifts.  I  know  you  will  not  counsel  your  master  to  abuse  such, 
an  opportunity  as  fortune,  and,  to  speak  plain,  Des  ComineB, 
as  my  own  foUy,  has  affi>rded  him.' 

*  To  abuie  it,  by  no  means,'  answered  the  historian ;  '  but 
most  certainly  to  v$e  it' 

*  How,  and  in  what  degree  1 '  said  Louis.  '  I  am  not  ass 
enough  to  expect  that  I  shall  escape  without  some  ransom, 
but  let  it  be  a  reasonable  one;  reason  I  am  ever  willing  to 
listen  to^  at  Paris  or  at  Plessis,  equally  as  at  P^nne.' 

'Ah,  but  if  it  like  your  Majestv,'  replied  Des  Oomineef, 
'reason  at  Paris  or  Plessis  was  used  to  speak  in  so  low  and 
soft  a  tone  of  voice,  that  she  could  not  always  gain  an  audience 
of  your  Majesty ;  at  P6ronne  she  borrows  the  speaking-trumpet 
of  necessity,  and  her  voice  becomes  lordly  and  imperative.' 

*  You  are  figurative,'  said  Louis,  unable  to  restrain  an  emotion 
of  peevishness;  'I  am  a  dull,  blunt  man.  Sir  of  Cominee.  I 
pray  you  leave  your  tropes,  and  come  to  plain  ground.  What 
does  your  duke  expect  of  me  t ' 

'I  am  the  bearer  of  no  propositions,  my  lord,'  said  Des 
Gomines ;  '  the  Duke  will  soon  explain  his  own  pleasure.  But 
some  things  occur  to  me  as  proposals,  for  which  your  Majesty 
ought  to  hold  yourself  prepared;  as,  for  example^  the  final 
cession  of  these  towns  here  upon  the  Somme.' 

'  I  expected  so  much,'  said  Louis. 

'  That  you  should  disown  the  Liegeoia  and  William  de  la 
Maxck.' 

*  As  willingly  as  I  disclaim  Hell  and  Satan,'  said  Louis. 
'Ample  Beourity  will  be  wquixed,  byhoatagea,  or  oooupation 

of  fortresses,  or  otherwise,  that  France  shall  in  future  abstain 
from  stirring  up  rebellion  among  the  Flemings.' 

'It  is  something  new,'  answered  the  King,  'that  a  vassal 
should  demand  pledges  from  his  sovereign ;  but  let  that  pass 
too.' 

'A  suitable  and  independent  appanage  for  your  illustrious 
brother,  the  ally  and  hiend  of  my  master — Normandy  or 
Champagne.     The  Duke  loves  your  father's  house,  my  liege.' 

'So  well,'  answered  Louis,  'that,  fnort  Dieuf  he's  about  to 
make  them  all  kings.     Is  your  budget  of  hints  yet  emptied  f ' 

'  Not  entirely,'  answered  the  counsellor :  '  it  will  certainly  be 
required  that  your  Majesty  shall  forbear  molesting,  as  you  have 
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done  of  late,  the  Duke  de  Bretagne,  and  that  you  will  no  longer 
contest  the  right  which  he  and  other  grand  feudatories  have 
to  strike  money,  to  term  themselves  dukes  and  princes  by  the 
grace  of  God ' 

'In  a  word,  to  make  so  many  kings  of  my  vassals.  Sir 
Philip,  would  you  make  a  fratricide  of  me  ?  You  remember 
well  my  brother  Charles :  he  was  no  sooner  Duke  of  Guyenne 
than  he  died.  And  what  will  be  left  to  the  descendant  and 
representative  of  Charlemagne,  after  giving  away  these  rich 
provinces,  save  to  be  smeared  with  oil  at  Rheims,  and  to  eat 
his  dinner  under  a  high  canopy  ? ' 

'  We  will  diminish  your  ^jesty's  concern  on  that  score,  by 
giving  you  a  companion  in  that  solitary  exaltation,'  said  Philip 
des  Comines.  '  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  though  he  claims  not 
at  present  the  title  of  an  independent  king,  desires  nevertheless 
to  be  freed  in  future  from  the  abject  marks  of  subjection  re- 
quired of  him  to  the  crown  of  France;  it  is  his  purpose  to 
close  his  ducal  coronet  with  an  imperial  arch,  and  surmount  it 
with  a  globe,  in  emblem  that  his  dominions  are  independent.' 

'  And  how  dares  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  sworn  vassal  of 
France,'  exclidmed  Louis,  starting  up  and  showing  an  unwonted 
degree  of  emotion — *  how  dares  he  propose  such  terms  to  his 
sovereign  as,  by  every  law  of  Europe,  should  infer  a  forfeiture 
of  his  fief  r 

'  The  doom  of  forfeiture  it  would  in  this  case  be  difficult  to 
enforce,'  answered  Des  Comines,  calmly.  'Your  Majesty  is 
aware  that  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  feudal  law  is  becom- 
ing obsolete  even  in  the  Empire,  and  that  superior  and  vassal 
endeavour  to  mend  their  situation  in  regard  to  each  other  as 
they  have  power  and  opportunity.  Your  Majesty's  interfer- 
ences with  the  Duke's  vassals  in  Flanders  will  prove  an  exculpa- 
tion of  my  master's  conduct,  supposing  him  to  insist  that,  by 
enlarging  his  independence,  France  should  in  future  be  debsdred 
from  any  pretext  of  doing  so.' 

<  Comines — Comines ! '  said  Louis,  arising  again  and  pacing 
the  room  in  a  pensive  manner,  '  this  is  a  dreadful  lesson  on  the 
text  vcB  victU !  You  cannot  mean  that  the  Duke  will  insist 
on  all  these  hard  conditions  1 ' 

'At  least  I  would  have  your  Majesty  be  in  a  condition  to 
discuss  them  all.' 

'  Yet  moderation,  Des  Comines — moderation  in  success  is — 
no  one  knows  better  than  you  —  necessary  to  its  ultimate 
advantage.' 
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to  bear.  But  you  have  in  reply  taxed  me  with  having  uttered 
impossibilitiea,  this  touches  my  honour ;  yet  I  must  submit  to 
the  chazge,  if  I  tell  you  not  the  oircumstanoes  which  the  Duke, 
laughing  until  his  eyes  ran  over,  assigned  for  the  origin  of  ihat 
opprobrious  name,  which  I  will  not  offend  your  ears  by  repeating. 
Thus,  then,  it  chanced.  You,  Sir  Philip  des  Comines,  were  at 
a  hunting-match  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  your  master; 
and  when  he  alighted  after  the  chase,  he  required  your  services 
in  drawing  off  his  boots.  Reading  in  your  looks,  perhaps,  some 
natural  resentment  of  this  disparaging  treatment,  he  ordered 
you  to  sit  down  in  turn,  and  rendered  you  the  same  office  he 
had  just  received  from  you.  But,  offended  at  your  understand- 
ing him  literally,  he  no  sooner  plucked  one  of  your  boots  off 
than  he  brutally  beat  it  about  your  head  till  the  blood  flowed, 
exclaiming  against  the  insolence  of  a  subject  who  had  the 
presumption  to  accept  of  such  a  service  at  the  hand  of  his 
sovereign ;  and  hence  he,  or  his  privileged  fool  Le  Glorieux,  is 
in  the  current  habit  of  distinguishing  you  by  the  absurd  and 
ridiculous  naDle  of  Tite-hottS.  which  makes  one  of  the  Duke's 
most  ordinary  subjects  of  pleasantry.'  * 

While  Louis  thus  spoke,  he  had  the  double  pleasure  of 
galling  to  the  quick  the  person  whom  he  addressed — an  exercise 
which  it  was  in  his  nature  to  enjoy,  even  where  he  had  not,  as 
in  the  present  case,  the  apology  that  he  did  so  in  pure  retalia- 
tion— and  that  of  observing,  t£at  he  had  at  length  been  able  to 
find  a  point  in  Des  Gomines's  character  which  might  lead  him 
gradually  from  the  interests  of  Bui^gundy  to  those  of  France. 
But  although  the  deep  resentment  which  the  offended  courtier 
entertained  against  fails  master  induced  him  at  a  future  period 
to  exchange  t£e  service  of  Charles  for  that  of  Louis,  yet,  at  the 
present  moment^  he  was  contented  to  throw  out  only  some 
general  hints  of  his  friendly  inclination  towards  France,  which 
he  well  knew  the  King  would  understand  how  to  interpret. 
And  indeed  it  would  be  unjust  to  stigmatise  the  memory  of 
the  excellent  historian  with  the  desertion  of  his  master  on  this 
occasion,  although  he  was  certainly  now  possessed  with  senti- 
ments much  more  favourable  to  Louis  than  when  he  entered 
the  apartment. 

He  constrained  himself  to  laugh  at  the  anecdote  which 
Louis  had  detailed,  and  then  added,  '  I  did  not  think  so  trifling 
a  frolic  would  have  dwelt  on  the  mind  of  the  Duke  so  long  as 
to  make  it  worth  telling  again.     Some  such  passage  there  was 

*  Bee  Anecdote  of  the  Bootii.    Note  44. 
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of  drawing  off  boots  and  the  like,  as  your  Majesty  knows 
that  the  Duke  is  fond  of  rude  play;  but  it  has  been  much 
exaggerated  in  his  recollection.     Let  it  pass  on.' 

'  Ay,  let  it  pass  on,'  said  the  King ;  '  it  is  indeed  shame  it 
should  haye  detained  us  a  minute.  And  now,  Sir  Philip,  I 
hope  you  are  French  so  far  as  to  afford  me  your  best  counsel 
in  these  difficult  affairs.  Tou  haye,  I  am  well  aware,  the  clue 
to  the  labyrinth,  if  you  would  but  impart  it.' 

'  Your  Majesty  may  comjuand  my  best  adyioe  and  seryioe,' 
replied  Des  Comines,  '  under  resenration  always  of  my  duty  to 
my  own  master.' 

This  was  nearly  what  the  courtier  had  before  stated ;  but  he 
now  repeated  it  in  a  tone  so  different,  that  whereas  Louis 
understood  from  the  former  declaration  that  the  reseryed  duty 
to  Burgundy  was  the  prime  thing  to  be  considered,  so  he  now 
saw  clearly  that  the  emphasis  was  reyersed,  and  that  more 
weight  was  now  giyen  by  the  speaker  to  his  promise  of  counsel 
than  to  a  restriction  which  seemed  interposed  for  the  sake  of 
form  and  consistency.  The  King  resumed  his  own  seat,  and 
compelled  Des  Comines  to  sit  by  him,  listening  at  the  same 
time  to  that  statesman,  as  if  the  words  of  an  oracle  sounded  in 
his  ears.  Des  Comines  spoke  in  that  low  and  impressiye  tone 
which  implies  at  once  great  sincerity  and  some  caution,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  slowly  as  if  he  was  desirous  that  the  King 
should  weigh  and  consider  each  indiyidual  word  as  haying  its 
own  peculiar  and  determined  meaning.  *  The  things,'  he  said, 
'which  I  haye  suggested  for  your  Majesty's  consideration, 
harsh  as  they  sound  in  your  ear,  are  but  substitutes  for  still 
more  yiolent  proposals  brought  forward  in  the  Duke's  councils 
by  such  as  are  more  hostile  to  your  Majesty.  And  I  need  scarce 
remind  your  Majesty  that  the  more  direct  and  more  yiolent 
Buggestions  find  readiest  acceptance  with  our  master,  who  loyes 
bri^  and  dangerous  measures  better  than  those  that  are  safe, 
but  at  the  same  time  circuitous.' 

^  I  remember,'  said  the  King,  *  I  haye  seen  him  swim  a  riyer 
at  the  risk  of  drowning,  though  there  was  a  bridge  to  be  found 
for  riding  two  hundred  yards  round.' 

'True,  sire;  and  he  that  weighs  not  his  life  against  the 
gratification  of  a  moment  of  impetuous  passion  will,  on  the 
same  impulse,  prefer  the  graitification  of  his  will  to  the  increase 
of  his  substantial  power.' 

'  Most  true,'  replied  the  King ;  '  a  fool  will  eyer  grasp  rather 
at  the  appearance  than  the  reality  of  authority.     AU  this  I 
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know  to  be  true  of  Charles  of  Burgundy.    Bat»  my  dear  friend 
Des  Comines,  what  do  you  infer  from  these  premises?' 

'  Simply  this,  my  lord/  answered  the  Burgundian,  *  that  as 
your  Majesty  has  seen  a  skilful  angler  control  a  laige  and 
heavy  fii^  and  finally  draw  him  to  land  by  a  single  hair,  which 
fish  had  broke  through  a  tackle  tenfold  stronger  had  the  fisher 
presumed  to  strain  the  line  on  him,  instead  of  givrng  him  head 
enough  for  all  his  wild  flourishes,  even  so  your  Majesty,  by 
gratifying  the  Duke  in  these  particulars  on  which  he  has 
pitched  hia  ideas  of  honour  and  the  gratification  of  his  revenge^ 
may  evade  many  of  the  other  unpalatable  propositions  at  which 
I  have  hinted,  and  which — ^including,  I  must  state  openly  to 
your  Majesty,  some  of  those  through  which  France  wotdd  be 
most  especially  weakened — ^will  slide  out  of  his  remembrance 
and  attention,  and,  being  referred  to  subsequent  conferences 
and  future  discussion,  may  be  altogether  eluded.' 

'  I  understand  you,  my  good  Sir  Philip ;  but  to  the  matter,' 
said  the  King.  '  To  which  of  those  happy  propositions  is  your 
duke  so  much  wedded  that  contradiction  will  make  him  un- 
reasonable and  untractable  ? ' 

'To  any  or  to  all  of  them,  if  it  please  your  Majesty,  on 
which  you  may  happen  to  contradict  him.  This  is  precisely 
what  your  Majesty  must  avoid;  and  to  take  up  my  former 
parable,  you  must  needs  remain  on  the  watch,  ready  to  give 
the  Bvike  line  enough  whenever  he  shoots  away  under  the 
impulse  of  his  rage.  His  fury,  already  considerably  abated, 
will  waste  itself  if  he  be  unopposed,  and  you  will  presently  find 
him  become  more  friendly  and  more  tractable.' 

'Still,'  said  the  King,  musing,  'there  must  be  some  par- 
ticular demands  which  lie  deeper  at  my  cousin's  heart  than  the 
other  proposals.     Were  I  but  aware  of  these,  Sir  Philip ' 

'  Your  Majesty  may  make  the  lightest  of  his  demands  the 
most  important^  simply  by  opposing  it,'  said  Des  Comines; 
'  nevertheless,  my  lord,  thus  far  I  can  say,  that  every  shadow 
of  treaty  will  be  broken  off,  if  your  Majesty  renounce  not 
William  de  la  Marck  and  the  Liegeois.' 

'  I  have  already  said  that  I  will  disown  them,'  said  the  King, 
'and  well  they  deserve  it  at  my  hand :  the  villains  have  com- 
menced their  uproar  at  a  moment  that  might  have  cost  me 
my  life.' 

'  He  that  fires  a  train  of  powder,'  replied  the  historian,  'must 
expect  a  speedy  explosion  of  the  mine.  But  more  than  mere 
disavowal  of  their  cause  will  be  expected  of  your  Majesty  by 
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Duke  Charles ;  for  know,  that  he  will  demand  your  Majesty's 
assistance  to  put  the  insurrection  down,  and  your  royal  presence 
to  witness  the  punishment  which  he  destines  for  the  rebels.' 

'That  may  scarce  consist  with  our  honour,  Des  Comines,' 
said  the  King. 

'To  refuse  it  will  scarcely  consist  with  your  Majesty's 
safety,'  replied  Des  Gomines.  'Charles  is  detennined  to  show 
the  people  of  Fbmders  that  no  hope,  nay,  no  promise,  of 
assistance  from  France  will  save  them  in  their  mutinies  hx>m 
the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Burgundy.' 

'But>  Sir  Philip,  I  will  speak  plamly,'  answered  the  King. 
'Could  we  but  procnustinate  the  matter,  might  not  these  rogues 
of  Liege  make  their  own  part  good  against  Duke  Charles  f 
The  knaves  are  numerous  and  steady,  can  they  not  hold  out 
their  town  against  himf ' 

'With  the  help  of  the  thousand  archers  of  France  whom 
your  Majesty  promised  them,  they  might  have  done  some* 
thing;  but ' 

'  Whom  I  promised  them ! '  said  the  King.  '  Alas !  good  Sir 
Philip  !  you  much  wrong  me  in  saying  so.' 

'  — ^But  without  whom,'  continued  Des  Comines,  not  heeding 
the  interruption,  '  as  your  Majesty  will  not  now  likely  find  it 
convenient  to  supply  them,  what  chance  will  the  burghers  have 
of  making  good  their  town,  in  whose  walls  the  laige  breaches 
made  by  Charles  after  the  battle  of  St.  Tron  are  still  unre- 
paired ;  so  that  the  lances  of  Hainault,  Brabant^  and  Burgundy 
may  advance  to  the  attack  twenty  men  in  front?' 

'The  improvident  idiots!'  said  the  King.  'If  they  have 
thus  neglected  their  own  safety,  they  deserve  not  my  protection. 
Pass  on ;  I  will  make  no  quarrel  for  their  sake.' 

'The  next  pointy  I  fear,  will  sit  closer  to  your  Majesty's 
heart,'  said  Des  Comines. 

'  Ah !'  replied  the  King,  'you  mean  that  infernal  marriage ! 
I  will  not  consent  to  the  breach  of  the  contract  betwixt  my 
daughter  Joan  and  my  cousin  of  Orleans ;  it  would  be  wresting 
the  sceptre  of  France  from  me  and  my  posterity,  for  that  feeble 
boy  the  Dauphin  is  a  blighted  blossom,  which  will  wither  with- 
out fruit.  ^Hiis  match  between  Joan  and  Orleans  has  been  my 
thought  by  day,  my  dream  by  night.  I  tell  thee,  Sir  Philip,  I 
cannot  give  it  up !  Besides,  it  is  inhuman  to  require  me,  with 
my  own  hand,  to  destroy  at  once  my  own  scheme  of  policy  and 
the  happiness  of  a  pair  brought  up  for  each  other.' 

'  Are  they  then  so  much  attached  f '  said  Dee  Comines. 
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'  One  of  them  at  least  ia,'  said  the  King,  '  and  the  one  for 
whom  I  am  bound  to  be  most  anxious.  But  you  smile,  Sir 
Philip,  you  are  no  believer  in  the  force  of  love.' 

*  Nay/  said  Des  Comines, '  if  it  please  you,  sire,  I  am  so  little 
an  infidel  in  that  particular  that  I  was  about  to  ask  whether 
it  would  reconcile  you  in  any  degree  to  your  acquiescing  in  the 
proposed  mairiage  betwixt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Isabelle  de 
Croye,  were  I  to  satisfy  you  that  the  countess's  inclinations  axe 
so  much  fixed  on  another  that  it  is  likely  it  will  never  be  a 
match  r 

King  Loms  sighed.  'Alas I'  he  said,  'my  good  and  dear 
friend,  from  what  sepulchre  have  you  drawn  such  dead  man's 
comfort  t  ffer  inclination,  indeed !  Why,  to  speak  truih, 
supposing  that  Orleans  detested  my  daughter  Joan,  jet,  bat 
for  this  ill-ravelled  web  of  mischance,  he  must  needs  have 
married  her ;  so  you  may  conjecture  how  little  chance  there  is 
of  this  damsel  being  able  to  refuse  him  under  a  similar  com.- 
pulsion,  and  he  a  child  of  France  besides.  Ah,  no,  Philip  I 
little  fear  of  her  standing  obstinate  against  the  suit  of  such  a 
lover.     Varium  et  mutaSUe,  Philip.' 

'  Your  Majesty  may,  in  the  present  instance,  uindervalue  the 
obstinate  courage  of  this  young  lady.  She  comes  of  a  race 
determinately  wilful ;  and  I  have  picked  out  of  Cr&veo(Bur  that 
she  has  formed  a  romantic  attachment  to  a  young  squire,  who, 
to  say  truth,  rendered  her  many  services  on  the  road.' 

'  Ha ! '  said  the  King,  '  an  archer  of  my  Guards,  by  name 
Quentin  Durwaid  1 ' 

*  The  same,  as  I  think,'  said  Des  Comines ;  '  he  was  made 
prisoner  along  with  the  countess,  travelling  almost  alone 
together.' 

'  Now,  Our  Lord  and  Our  Lady,  and  Monseigneur  St.  Martin, 
and  Monseigneur  St.  Julian  be  praised  every  one  of  them!' 
said  the  King,  '  and  all  laud  and  honour  to  the  learned  Graleotti, 
who  read  in  the  stars  that  this  youth's  destiny  was  connected 
with  mine  1  If  the  maiden  be  so  attached  to  him  as  to  make 
her  refractory  to  the  will  of  Burgundy,  this  Quentin  hath 
indeed  been  rarely  useful  to  me.' 

*  I  believe,  my  lord,'  answered  the  Buigundian,  *  according 
to  CMvecQBur's  report,  that  there  is  some  chance  of  her  being 
sufficiently  obstinate ;  besides,  doubtless,  the  noble  Duke  him- 
self, notwithstanding  what  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  hint  in 
way  of  supposition,  will  not  willingly  renounce  his  fair  cousin, 
to  whom  he  has  been  long  engaged.' 
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'Umph!'  answered  the  King.  'But  you  have  never  seen 
my  daughter  Joan.  A  howlet>  man  ! — an  absolute  owl,  whom 
I  am  ashamed  of !  But  let  him  be  only  a  wise  man,  and  many 
her,  I  will  give  him  leave  to  be  mad  pcur  amowrn  for  the  fairest 
lady  in  France.  And  now,  Philip,  have  you  given  me  the  full 
map  of  your  master's  mind ?' 

*•  I  have  possessed  you,  sire,  of  those  particulars  on  which  he 
is  at  present  most  disposed  to  insist.  But  your  Majesty  well 
knows  that  the  Duke's  disposition  is  like  a  sweeping  torrent, 
which  only  passes  smoothly  forward  when  its  waves  encouinter 
no  opposition;  and  what  may  be  presented  to  chafe  him  into 
fury,  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess.  Were  more  distinct  evi- 
dence of  your  Majesty's  practices — pardon  the  phrase,  where 
there  is  so  little  time  for  selection — ^with  the  Liegeois  and  Wil- 
liam de  la  Marck  to  occur  unexpectedly,  the  issue  might  be 
terrible.  There  are  strange  news  from  that  country  :  they  say 
La  Marck  hath  married  Hameline  the  elder  Countess  of  Groye.' 

'That  old  fool  was  so  mad  on  marriage  that  she  would 
have  accepted  the  hand  of  Satan,'  said  the  King;  'but  that  La 
Marck,  beast  as  he  is,  should  have  married  her  rather  more 
surprises  me.' 

'  There  is  a  report  also,'  continued  Des  Comines,  '  that  an 
envoy,  or  herald,  on  La  Miurck's  part,  is  approaching  P^ronne  \ 
this  is  like  to  drive  the  Duke  frantic  with  rage.  I  trust  that 
he  has  no  letters,  or  the  like,  to  show  on  your  Majesty's  part  1 ' 

'  Letters  to  a  Wild  Boar ! '  answered  the  King.  '  No — ^no.  Sir 
Philip,  I  was  no  such  fool  as  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.  What 
little  intercourse  I  had  with  the  brute  animal  was  by  message, 
in  which  I  always  employed  such  low-bred  slaves  and  vagabonds 
that  their  evidence  would  not  be  received  in  a  trial  for  robbing 
a  hen-roost.' 

'I  can  then  only  further  recommend,'  said  Des  Comines, 
taking  his  leave,  'that  your  Majesty  should  remain  on  your 
guard,  be  guided  by  events,  and,  above  all,  avoid  using  any 
language  or  argument  with  the  Duke  which  may  better  become 
your  dignity  than  your  present  condition.' 

*If  my  dignity,*  said  the  King,  'grow  troublesome  to  me, 
which  it  seldom  doth  while  there  are  deeper  interests  to  think 
of,  I  have  a  special  remedy  for  that  swelling  of  the  heart.  It 
is  but  looking  into  a  certain  ruinous  closet,  Sir  Philip,  and 
thinking  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Simple ;  and  it  cures  me 
as  effectually  as  the  cold  bath  would  cool  a  fever.  And  now,  my 
friend  and  monitor,  must  thou  be  gone  %    Well,  Sir  Philip,  the 
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time  must  oome  when  thou  wilt  tire  reading  lessons  of  state 
policy  to  the  Bull  of  Burgundy,  who  is  incapable  of  compre- 
hending your  most  simple  argument.  If  Louis  of  Valois  then 
lives,  ^ou  hast  a  friend  in  the  court  of  France.  I  tell  thee» 
my  Philip,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  my  kingdom  should  I  ever 
acquire  thee,  who^  with  a  profound  yiew  of  subjects  of  state, 
hast  also  a  conscience  capable  of  feeling  and  discerning  betweea 
right  and  wrong.  So  help  me,  Our  Lord  and  Lady,  and  Mon- 
seigneur  St.  Mfu*tin,  Oliver  and  Balue  have  hearts  as  hardened 
as  the  nether  millstone ;  and  my  life  is  embittered  by  lemorae 
and  penances  for  the  crimes  they  make  me  commit.  Thou,  Sir 
Philip,  possessed  of  the  wisdom  of  present  and  past  times,  canst 
teach  how  to  become  great  without  ceasing  to  be  virtuous.' 

'  A  hard  task,  and  which  few  have  attained,'  said  the  historian, 
'  but  which  is  yet  within  the  reach  of  princes  who  will  strive 
for  it.  Meantime,  sire,  be  prepared,  for  the  Duke  will  presently 
confer  with  you.' 

Louis  looked  long  after  Philip  when  he  left  the  apartment^ 
and  at  length  burst  into  a  bitter  laugh.  *  He  spoke  of  fishing 
— ^I  have  sent  him  home,  a  trout  properly  tickled  i  And  he 
thinks  himself  virtuous  because  he  took  no  bribe,  but  contented 
himself  with  flattery  and  promises,  and  the  pleasure  of  avenging 
an  affiront  to  his  vanity !  Why,  he  is  but  so  much  the  poorer 
for  the  refusal  of  the  money,  not  a  jot  the  more  honest  He 
must  be  mine,  though,  for  he  hath  the  shrewdest  head  among 
them.  Well,  now  for  nobler  game !  I  am  to  face  this  leviar 
than  Charles,  who  will  presendy  swim  hitherward,  cleaving  the 
deep  before  him.  I  must^  like  a  trembling  sailor,  throw  a  tub 
overboard  to  amuse  him.  But  I  may  one  day  find  the  chance 
— of  driving  a  harpoon  into  his  entrails !  '* 

*  Bee  Fhilip  dee  Gomlnei.    Note  46l 
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Hold  fast  thy  troth,  young  soldier.     Gentle  maiden, 

Keep  yon  vonr  promise  plight ;  leave  ace  its  subtleties, 

And  grey  •hair'd  policy  its  maze  of  falsehood ; 

But  be  you  candid  as  the  morning  sky, 

Ere  the  high  sun  sucks  vapours  up  to  stain  it. 

The  Trial 

On  the  perilous  and  important  morning  nvhich  preceded  the 
meeting  of  the  two  prinoes  in  the  Castle  of  P^ronne,  Oliver  le 
Dain  did  bis  master  the  service  of  an  actiye  and  skilful  agent, 
making  interest  for  Louis  in  every  quarter,  both  with  presents 
and  promises;  so  that^  when  the  Duke's  anger  should  blaze 
forth,  all  aroimd  should  be  interested  to  smother,  and  not  to 
increase,  the  conflagration.  He  glided,  like  nighty  from  tent  to 
tent,  from  house  to  house^  making  himself  friendia,  but  not,  in 
the  Apostle's  sense,  with  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness.  As 
was  said  of  another  active  political  agent,  '  His  finger  was  in 
every  man's  palm,  his  mouth  was  in  every  man's  ear';  and  for 
various  reasons,  some  of  which  we  have  formerly  hinted  at,  he 
secured  the  favour  of  many  Burgundian  nobles,  who  either  had 
something  to  hope  or  fear  from  France,  or  who  thought  that, 
were  the  power  of  Louis  too  much  reduced,  their  own  duke 
would  be  likely  to  pursue  the  road  to  despotic  authority,  to 
which  his  heart  naturally  inclined  him,  with  a  daring  and  un- 
opposed pace.  * 

Where  Oliver  suspected  his  own  presence  or  jifguments 
might  be  less  acceptable,  he  employed  that  of  other  servants 
of  the  King ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  he  obtained,  by 
the  favour  of  the  Count  de  Cr^veccour,  an  interview  betwixt 
Lord  Crawford,  accompanied  by  Le  Bal^hr^  and  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  who,  since  he  had  arrived  at  P^ronne,  had  been  detained 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  confinement.  Private  aflsdrs  were 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  requesting  this  meeting;  but  it  is 
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probable  that  Ciiyeoodur,  who  was  afraid  that  his  master  might 
be  stirred  up  in  passion  to  do  something  dishonourably  violent 
towards  Louis,  was  not  sorry  to  a£R>rd  an  opportunity  to  Craw- 
ford to  give  some  hints  to  the  young  archer  which  might 
prove  useful  to  his  master. 

The  meeting  between  the  countrymen  was  cordial,  and  even 
affecting. 

"Thou  art  a  singular  youth,'  said  Crawford,  stroking  the 
head  of  young  Durward  as  a  grandsire  might  do  that  of  his 
descendaiit.  '  Certes,  you  have  had  as  meikle  good  fortune  as 
if  you  had  been  bom  with  a  lucky  hood  on  your  head.' 

'  All  comes  of  his  gaining  an  archer's  place  at  sudi  early 
years,'  said  Le  Balafr6 ;  ^  I  never  was  so  much  talked  of,  fair 
nephew,  because  I  was  five-and-twenty  years  old  before  I  was 
hain  de page* 

'And  an  ill-looking  mountainous  monster  of  a  page  thou 
wert,  Ludovic,'  said  the  old  commander,  '  with  a  beard  like  a 
baker's  shool,  and  a  back  like  old  WaUaoe  Wight.' 

'I  fear,'  said  Quentin,  with  downcast  eyes,  'I  shall  enjoy 
that  title  to  distinction  but  a  short  time,  since  it  is  my  purpose 
to  resign  the  service  of  the  Archer  Guard.' 

Le  Balafr6  was  struck  almost  mute  with  astonishment,  and 
Crawford's  ancient  features  gleamed  with  displeasure.  The 
former  at  length  mustered  words  enough  to  say,  '  Resign ! — 
leave  your  place  in  the  Scottish  Archers!  such  a  thing  was 
never  dreamt  of.  I  would  not  give  up  my  situation,  to  be 
made  Constable  of  France.' 

'  Hush !  Ludovic,'  said  Crawford ;  '  this  youngster  knows 
better  how  to  shape  his  course  with  the  wind  tha^  we  of  the 
old  world  do.  His  journey  hath  given  him  some  pretty  tales  to 
tell  about  King  Louis ;  and  he  is  turning  Burgundian,  that  he 
may  make  his  own  little  profit  by  telling  them  to  Duke  Charles.' 

'  If  I  thought  so,'  said  Le  Balafr^  '  I  would  cut  his  throat 
with  my  owil  hand,  were  he  fifty  times  my  sister's  son  I ' 

'  But  you  would  first  inquire  whether  I  deserved  to  be  so 
treated,  fair  kinsman? '  answered  Quentin.  'And  you,  my  lord, 
know  that  I  am  no  tale-bearer ;  nor  shall  either  question  or 
torture  draw  out  of  me  a  word  to  King  Louis's  prejudice  which 
may  have  come  to  my  knowledge  while  I  was  in  his  service. 
So  far  my  oath  of  duty  keeps  me  silent.  But  I  will  not  remain 
in  that  service,  in  which,  besides  the  perils  of  fair  battle  with 
mine  enemies,  I  am  to  be  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  ambuscade 
on  the  part  of  my  friends.' 
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*  Nay,  if  he  objects  to  lying  in  ambuscade,'  said  the  slow- 
witted  Le  Balafr6,  looking  sorrowfully  at  the  Lord  Crawford, 
'  I  am  afraid,  my  lord,  that  all  is  over  with  him  I  I  myself  have 
had  thirty  bushments  break  upon  me,  and  truly  I  think  I  have 
laid  in  ambuscade  twice  as  often  myself,  it  being  a  favourite 
practice  in  our  Ring's  mode  of  making  war.' 

'  It  is  so,  indeed,  Ludovic,'  answered  Lord  Crawford ;  '  neveiv 
theless,  hold  your  peace,  for  I  believe  I  understand  this  gear 
better  than  you  do.' 

'  I  wish  to  Our  Lady  you  may,  my  lord,'  answered  Ludovic ; 
'  but  it  wounds  me  to  the  very  midriff  to  think  my  sister's  son 
should  fear  an  ambushment.' 

'  Young  man,'  said  Crawford,  '  I  partly  guess  your  meaning. 
You  have  met  foul  play  on  the  road  where  you  traveUed  by 
the  King's  command,  and  you  think  you  have  reason  to  charge 
him  wil£  being  the  author  of  it  t ' 

'  I  have  been  threatened  with  foul  play  in  the  execution  of 
the  King's  commission,'  answered  Quentin ;  *  but  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  elude  it ;  whether  his  Majesty  be  innocent 
or  guilty  in  the  matter,  I  leave  to  God  and  his  own  conscience. 
He  fed  me  when  I  was  a-hungered,  received  me  when  I  was  a 
wandering  stranger;  I  will  never  load  him  in  his  adversity 
with  accusations  which  may  indeed  be  unjust^  since  I  heard 
them  only  from  the  vilest  mouths.' 

'  My  dear  boy — my  own  lad  1 '  said  Crawford,  taking  him  in 
his  arms,  '  ye  think  like  a  Scot^  every  joint  of  you  I  Like 
one  that  wOl  forget  a  cause  of  quarrel  with  a  friend  whose 
back  is  already  at  the  wall,  and  remember  nothing  of  him  but 
his  kindness.' 

'  Since  my  Lord  Crawford  has  embraced  my  nephew,'  said 
Ludovic  Lesly,  'I  will  embrace  him  also,  though  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  that  to  understand  the  service  of  an  ambush- 
ment  is  as  necessary  to  a  soldier  as  it  is  to  a  priest  to  be  able 
to  read  his  breviary.' 

'Be  hushed,  Ludovic,'  said  Crawford;  'ye  are  an  ass,  my 
friend,  and  ken  not  the  blessing  Heaven  has  sent  you  in  this 
braw  callant.  And  now  tell  me,  Quentin,  my  man,  hath  the 
King  any  advice  of  this  brave,  Christian,  and  manly  resolution  of 
yours  1  for,  poor  man,  he  had  need,  in  his  strait,  to  ken  what 
he  has  to  reckon  upon.  Had  he  but  brought  the  whole  brigade 
of  Guards  with  him — but  God's  will  be  done !  Kens  he  of  your 
purpose,  think  youl' 

'I  really  can  hardly  tell,'  answered  Quentin;  'but  I  assured 
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his  learned  astrologer,  Martius  Qaleotti,  of  my  resolution  to  be 
silent  on  all  that  oould  injure  the  King  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  particulars  which  I  suspect  I  will  not — ^under 
your  fevour — communicate  even  to  your  lordship ;  and  to  the 
philosopher  I  was,  of  course,  far  less  willing  to  unfold  myself.' 

'  Ha ! — ay ! '  answered  Lord  Crawford.  '  Oliver  did  indeed 
tell  me  that  Galeotti  prophesied  most  stoutly  concerning  the 
line  of  conduct  you  were  to  hold;  and  I  am  truly  glad  to  find 
he  did  so  on  better  authority  than  the  stars.' 

'JTIf  prophesy  1 '  said  Le  Balafr6,  laughing.  '  The  stars  never 
told  him  that  honest  Ludovic  Lesly  used  to  help  yonder  wench 
of  his  to  spend  the  fair  ducats  he  flings  into  her  lap.' 

'  Hush  1  Ludovic,'  said  his  captain — *  hush  I  thou  beast,  man ! 
If  thou  dost  not  respect  my  grey  hairs,  because  I  have  been 
e'en  too  much  of  a  rotOier  myself,  respect  the  boy's  youth  and 
innocence,  and  let  us  have  no  more  of  such  unbecoming 
daffing.' 

'Your  honour  may  say  your  pleasure,'  answered  Ludovic 
Lesly;  'but,  by  my  faith,  second-sighted  Saimders  Souplejaw, 
the  town-souter  of  Glen  Houlakin,  was  worth  Gallotti,  or  GaUi- 
potty,  or  whatever  ye  call  him,  twice  told,  for  a  prophet.  He 
foretold  that  all  my  sister's  children  would  die  some  day ;  and 
he  foretold  it  in  the  very  hour  that  the  youngest  was  bom,  and 
that  is  this  lad  Quentin,  who,  no  doubt^  wUl  one  day  die,  to 
make  up  the  prophecy — the  more's  the  pity ;  the  whole  cumey 
of  them  is  gone  but  himself.  And  Saunders  foretold  to  myseU 
one  day,  that  I  should  be  made  by  marriage,  which  doubtless 
wiU  also  happen  in  due  time,  though  it  hath  not  yet  come  to 
pass,  though  how  or  when,  I  can  hardly  guess,  as  I  care  not 
myself  for  the  wedded  state,  and  Quentin  is  but  a  lad.  Also, 
Saunders  predicted ' 

'Nay,'  said  Lord  Crawford,  'unless  the  prediction  be 
singularly  to  the  purpose,  I  must  cut  you  short,  my  good 
Ludovic;  for  both  you  and  I  must  now  leave  your  nephew, 
with  prayers  to  Our  Lady  to  strengthen  him  in  the  good  mind 
he  is  in ;  for  this  is  a  case  in  which  a  light  word  might  do  more 
mischief  than  all  the  Parliament  of  Pans  could  mend.  My 
blessing  with  you,  my  lad;  and  be  in  no  hurry  to  think  of 
leaving  our  body,  for  there  will  be  good  blows  going  presently 
in  the  eye  of  day,  and  no  ambuscade.' 

'And  my  blessing  too,  nephew,'  said  Ludovic  Lesly;  'for, 
since  you  have  satiE^ed  our  most  noble  captain,  I  also  am 
satisfied,  as  in  duty  bound.' 
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'Stay,  my  lord,'  said  Quantin,  and  led  Lozd  Crawford  a 
little  apart  from  his  unde.  'I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
that  there  is  a  person  besides  in  the  world,  who^  haying  learned 
from  me  these  ciroumstanoes  which  it  is  essential  to  King 
Louis's  safety  should  at  present  remain  concealed,  may  not 
think  that  the  same  obligation  of  secrecy  which  attaches  to 
me  as  the  King's  soldier,  and  as  having  been  relieved  by  his 
bounty,  is  at  all  binding  on  her.' 

'On  A^  I'  replied  Crawford;  'nay,  if  there  be  a  woman  in 
the  secret^  the  Lord  ha'  mercy,  for  we  are  all  on  the  rocks 
again!' 

'  Do  not  suppose  so,  my  lord,'  replied  Durward,  <  but  use 
your  interest  with  the  Count  of  Cr&veccBur  to  permit  me  an 
interview  with  the  Coimtess  Isabelle  of  Croye,  who  is  the  party 
possessed  of  my  secret,  and  I  doubt  not  that  I  can  persuade  her 
to  be  as  silent  as  I  shall  unquestionably  myself  remain  con- 
cerning whatever  may  incense  the  Duke  against  King  Louis.' 

The  old  soldier  mused  for  a  long  time,  looked  up  to  the 
ceilings  then  down  again  upon  the  floor,  then  shook  his  head, 
and  at  length  said,  '  There  is  something  in  all  this  which,  by 
my  honour,  I  do  not  understand.  The  Countess  Isabelle  of 
Croye!  an  interview  with  a  lady  of  her  birth,  blood,  and 
possessions,  and  thou,  a  raw  Scottish  lad,  so  certain  of  carry- 
ing thy  point  with  her  1  Thou  art  either  strangely  confident^ 
my  young  friend,  or  else  you  have  used  your  time  well  npoa 
the  journey.  But^  by  the  cross  of  St  Andrew !  I  will  move 
Cr&veoo9ur  in  thy  behalf;  and,  as  he  truly  fears  that  Duke 
Charles  may  be  provoked  against  the  King  to  the  extremity  of 
falling  foul,  I  thmk  it  likely  he  m^^y  grant  thy  request^  though, 
by  my  honour,  it  is  a  comical  one.' 

So  saying,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  the  old  lord  left 
the  apartment^  followed  by  Ludovic  Lesly,  who,  forming  his 
looks  on  those  of  his  principal,  endeavourieid,  though  knowing 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  his  wonder,  to  look  as  mysterious  and 
important  as  Crawford  himself. 

In  a  few  minutes  Crawford  returned,  but  without  his  attend- 
ant Le  Balafr^.  The  old  man  seemed  in  singular  humour, 
laughing  and  chuckling  to  himself  in  a  manner  which  strangely 
distorted  his  stem  and  rigid  features,  and  at  the  same  time 
shaking  his  head,  as  at  something  whidb  he  could  not  help  con- 
demning, while  he  found  it  irresistibly  ludicrous.  *  My  certes, 
countryman,'  said  he,  '  but  you  are  not  blate :  you  wOl  never 
lose  fair  lady  for  faint  heart !    Cr&vecosur  swallowed  your  pro- 
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posal  as  he  would  have  done  a  oup  of  vinegar,  and  swore  to  nx^ 
roundly,  by  all  the  saints  in  Burgundy,  that  were  less  than  the 
honour  d  princes  and  the  peace  of  kingdonis  at  stake,  you 
should  never  see  even  so  much  as  the  print  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle's  foot  on  the  clay.  Were  it  not  that  he  had  a  dame, 
and  a  fair  one,  I  would  have  thought  that  he  meant  to  break 
a  lance  for  the  prize  himself.  Perhaps  he  thinks  of  his  nephew, 
the  County  Stephen.  A  countess  1  would  no  less  serve  you 
to  be  minting  at  ?  But  come  along ;  your  interview  with  her 
must  be  brief.  But  I  fancy  you  know  how  to  make  the  most 
of  little  time — ^ho  1  ho !  ho !  By  my  faith,  I  can  hardly  chide 
thee  for  the  presumption,  I  have  such  a  good  will  to  laugh 
at  it!' 

With  a  brow  like  scarlet^  at  once  offended  and  disconcerted 
by  the  blunt  inferences  of  the  old  soldier,  and  vexed  at  be- 
holding in  what  an  absurd  light  his  passion  was  viewed  by 
every  person  of  experience,  Durward  followed  Lord  Crawford 
in  silence  to  the  Ursuline  convent^  in  which  the  countess  was 
lodged,  and  in  the  parlour  of  which  he  found  the  Count  de 
Crivecoeur. 

'  So,  young  gallant,'  said  the  latter,  sternly,  '  you  must  see 
the  fau*  companion  of  your  romantic  expedition  once  more,  it 
seemsl' 

'Yes,  my  lord  count,'  answered  Quentin,  firmly;  'and  what 
is  more,  I  must  see  her  alone.' 

'  That  shall  never  be,'  said  the  Count  de  Cr&vecoBur.  'Lord 
Crawford,  I  make  you  judge.  This  young  lady,  the  daughter 
of  my  old  friend  and  companion  in  arms,  tiie  richest  heiress  in 
Burgundy,  has  confessed  a  sort  of  a — ^what  was  I  going  to  say  f 
— ^in  short,  she  is  a  fool,  and  your  man-at-arms  here  a  pre- 
sumptuous coxcomb.     In  a  word^  they  shall  not  meet  alone.' 

'  Then  will  I  not  speak  a  single  word  to  the  countess  in  your 
presence,'  said  Quentin,  much  delighted.  'You  have  told  me 
much  that  I  did  not  daje,  presumptuous  as  I  may  be,  even  to 
hope.' 

'  Ay,  truly  said,  my  friend,'  said  Crawford.  '  You  have  been 
imprudent  in  your  communications ;  and,  since  you  refer  to  me, 
and  there  is  a  good  stout  grating  across  the  parlour,  I  would 
advise  you  to  trust  to  it,  and  let  them  do  the  worst  with  their 
tongues.  What,  man !  the  life  of  a  king,  and  many  thousands 
besides,  is  not  to  be  weighed  with  the  chance  of  two  young 
things  whillywhawing  in  ilk  other's  ears  for  a  minute!' 

So  saying,  he  dragged  off  Cr&vecoBur,  who  followed  very 
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reluctantly,  and  cast  many  angry  glances  at  the  yonng  archer 
as  he  left  the  loom. 

In  a  moment  after  the  Countess  IsabeUe  entered  on  the 
other  side  of  the  grate^  and  no  sooner  saw  Quentin  alone  in  the 
parlour  than  she  stopped  short,  and  cast  her  eyes  on  the  ground 
for  the  space  of  half  a  minute.  '  Yet  why  should  I  be  ungrate- 
ful,' she  said,  'because  others  are  unjustly  suspicious?  My 
friend — my  preserver,  I  may  almost  say,  so  much  have  I  been 
beset  by  treachery — ^my  only  faithful  and  constant  friend ! ' 

As  she  spoke  thus,  she  extended  her  hand  to  him  through 
the  grate,  nay,  suffered  him  to  retain  it  imtil  he  had  covered  it 
with  kisses,  not  unmingled  with  tears.  She  only  said,  '  Dur- 
ward,  were  we  ever  to  meet  again,  I  would  not  permit  this 
folly.' 

If  it  be  considered  that  Quentin  had  guarded  her  through 
so  many  perils,  that  he  had  been,  in  truth,  her  only  faithful 
and  ssealous  protector,  perhaps  my  fair  readers,  even  if  count- 
esses and  heiresses  e^ould  be  of  the  number,  will  pardon  the 
derogation. 

But  the  counteea  extricated  her  hand  at  length,  and  stepping 
a  pace  back  from  the  grate,  asked  Durward,  in  a  veiy  em- 
barrassed tone,  what  boon  he  had  to  ask  of  her  f  '  For  that 
ou  have  a  request  to  make  I  have  learned  from  the  old  Scottish 
ord,  who  came  here  but  now  with  my  cousin  of  Crivecceur. 
Let  it  be  but  reasonable,'  she  said,  '  but  such  as  poor  IsabeUe 
can  grant  with  duty  and  honour  uninfringed,  and  you  cannot  tax 
my  slender  powers  too  highly.  But  O !  do  not  speak  hastily ; 
do  not  say,'  she  added,  looking  around  with  timidity,  '  aught 
that  mighty  if  overheard,  do  prejudice  to  us  both  I ' 

'  Fear  not^  noble  lady,'  said  Quentin,  sorrowfully ;  '  it  is  not 
here  that  I  can  foiget  the  distance  which  fate  has  placed  be- 
tween us,  or  expose  you  to  the  censure  of  your  proud  kindred 
as  the  object  of  the  most  devoted  love  to  one,  poorer  and  less 
powerful,  not  perhaps  less  noble,  than  themselves.  Let  that 
pass  like  a  dream  of  the  night  to  all  but  one  bosom,  where, 
dream  as  it  is,  it  will  fill  up  the  room  of  all  existing  realities.' 

'  Hush — hush  1 '  said  IsabeUe;  '  for  your  own  sake,  for  mine, 
be  silent  on  such  a  theme.  TeU  me  rather  what  it  is  you 
have  to  ask  of  me.' 

*  Forgiveness  to  one,'  replied  Quentin,  'who,  for  his  own 
selfish  views,  hath  conducted  himself  as  your  enemy.' 

'  I  trust  I  forgive  all  mv  enemies,'  answered  IsabeUe ;  '  but 
oh,  Durward !   through  what  scenes  have  your  courage  and 
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presence  of  mind  protected  me  1  Yonder  bloody  hall !  the  good 
bidiop  !  I  knew  not  till  yesterday  half  the  horrors  I  had  un- 
consoioufily  witnessed.' 

'  Do  not  think  on  them,'  said  Quentin,  who  saw  the  transient 
colour  which  had  come  to  her  cheek  during  their  conference 
fast  fading  into  the  most  deadly  paleness.  *  Do  not  look  back, 
but  look  steadUy  forward,  as  they  needs  must  who  walk  in  a 
perilous  road.  Hearken  to  me.  King  Louis  deserves  nothing 
better  at  your  hand,  of  all  others,  than  to  be  proclaimed  the 
wily  and  insidious  politician  which  he  really  is.  But  to  tax 
him  as  the  encouiager  of  your  flight,  still  more  as  the  author 
of  a  plan  to  throw  you  into  the  hands  of  De  la  Mardk,  will  at 
this  moment  produce  perhaps  the  King's  death  or  dethrone- 
ment ;  and,  at  all  events,  the  most  bloody  war  between  France 
and  Burgundy  which  the  two  countries  have  ever  been  engaged 
in.' 

*  These  evils  shall  not  arrive  for  my  sake,  if  they  can  be  pre- 
vented,' said  the  Countess  IsabeUe ;  '  and  indeed  your  slightest 
request  were  enough  to  make  me  forego  my  revenge,  were  that 
at  any  time  a  passion  which  I  deeply  cherish.  Is  it  possible 
I  would  rather  remember  King  Louis's  injuries  than  your  in- 
valuable services  ?  Yet  how  is  this  to  be  t  When  I  am  called 
before  my  sovereign,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  I  must  either 
stand  silent  or  speak  the  truth.  The  former  would  be  con- 
tumacy ;  and  to  a  false  tale  you  will  not  desire  me  to  train  my 
tongue.' 

^  Surely  not^'  said  Durward ;  '  but  let  your  evidence  conoem- 
ing  Louis  be  confined  to  what  you  yourself  positively  know  to 
be  truth ;  and  when  you  mention  what  others  have  reported, 
no  matter  how  credibly,  let  it  be  as  reports  only,  and  beware  of 
pledging  your  own  personal  evidence  to  that  which,  though 
you  may  fully  believe,  you  cannot  personally  know,  to  be  true. 
The  assembled  council  of  Burgundy  cannot  refuse  to  a  monarch 
the  justice  which  in  my  country  is  rendered  to  the  meanest 
person  under  accusation.  They  must  esteem  him  innocent 
until  direct  and  sufficient  proof  shall  demonstrate  his  guilt. 
Now,  what  does  not  consist  with  your  own  certain  knowledge 
should  be  proved  by  other  evidence  than  your  report  from 
hearsay.' 

'  I  think  I  understand  you,'  said  the  Countess  IsabeUe. 

'  I  will  make  my  meaning  plainer,'  said  Quentin ;  and  was 
illustrating  it  accordingly  by  more  than  one  instance,  when  the 
convent-bell  tolled. 
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^  That^'  said  the  countess,  '  is  a  signal  that  we  must  part — 
part  for  ever !  But  do  not  forget  me,  Durwaid ;  I  will  never 
forget  you ;  your  faithful  services * 

She  could  not  speak  more,  but  again  extended  her  hand, 
which  was  again  pressed  to  his  lips ;  and  I  know  not  how  it 
was  that,  in  endeavouring  to  withdraw  her  hand,  the  countess 
came  so  close  to  the  grating  that  Quentin  was  encouraged  to 
press  the  adieu  on  her  lips.  The  young  lady  did  not  chide 
him ;  perhaps  there  was  no  time,  for  Cr^vecosur  and  Crawford, 
who  had  been  from  some  loophole  eye-witnesses,  if  not  ear- 
witnesses  also,  of  what  was  passing,  rushed  into  the  apartment, 
the  first  in  a  towering  passion,  the  latter  laughing  and  holding 
the  count  back. 

'To  your  chamber,  young  mistress — ^to  your  chamber!' 
exclaimed  the  count  to  .IsabeUe,  who,  flinging  down  her  veil, 
retired  in  all  haste,  'which  should  be  excbuEmged  for  a  cell 
and  bread  and  water.  And  you,  gentle  sir,  who  are  so  mala- 
pert, the  time  will  come  when  the  interests  of  kings  and  king- 
doms may  not  be  connected  with  such  as  you  are ;  and  you 
shaU  then  learn  the  penalty  of  your  audacity  in  raising  yoiur 
beggarly  eyes ' 

'Hush — hush!  enough  said — rein  up — rein  up,'  said  the 
old  lord ;  '  and  you,  Quentin,  I  conmiand  you,  be  silent,  and 
begone  to  your  quarters.  There  is  do  such  room  for  so  much 
scorn  neither,  Sir  Count  of  Criveccemr,  that  I  must  say  now  he 
is  out  of  hearing.  Quentin  Durward  is  as  much  a  genUeman  as 
the  Ring,  only,  as  the  Spaniard  says,  not  so  rich.  He  is  as 
noble  as  myseft,  and  I  am  chief  of  my  name.  Tush,  tush !  man, 
you  must  not  speak  to  us  of  penalties.' 

'  My  lord — my  lord,'  said  CrivecoBiur,  impatiently,  '  the  inso- 
lence of  these  foreign  mercenaries  is  proverbial,  and  should 
receive  rather  rebuke  than  encouragement  from  you,  who  are 
their  leader.' 

'My  lord  count,'  answered  Crawford,  'I  have  ordered  my 
command  for  these  fifty  years  without  advice  either  from 
Frenchman  or  Burgundiipi ;  and  I  intend  to  do  so,  under  your 
fovour,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  hold  it.' 

'  Well — well,  my  lord,'  said  Crivecoour, '  I  meant  you  no  dis- 
respect ;  your  nobleness,  as  weU  as  your  age,  entitle  you  to  be 
privileged  in  your  impatience ;  and  for  these  young  people,  I 
am  satisfied  to  overlook  the  past,  since  I  will  take  care  that 
they  never  meet  again.' 

'  Do  not  take  that  upon  your  salvation,  Cr&vecoeur,'  said  the 
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old  lord,  laughing ;  '  monntainB,  it  is  said,  may  meet,  and  why 
not  mortal  creatures  that  have  legs,  and  life  and  love  to  put 
those  legs  in  motion  ?  Yon  kiss,  CMvecceur,  came  tenderly  off; 
methinks  it  was  ominous.' 

'  You  are  striving  again  to  disturb  my  patience,'  said  Or&fve- 
coBur,  '  but  I  will  not  give  you  that  advantage  over  me.  Hark ! 
they  toll  the  summons  to  the  castle:  an  awful  meeting,  of 
which  God  only  can  foretell  the  issua' 

*  This  issue  I  can  foretell,'  said  the  old  Scottish  lord,  '  that 
if  violence  is  to  be  offered  to  the  person  of  the  King,  few  as  his 
friends  are,  and  surrounded  by  his  enemies,  he  shall  neither 
fall  alone  nor  unavenged;  and  grieved  I  am  that  his  own 
positive  orders  have  prevented  my  taking  measures  to  prepare 
for  such  an  issue.' 

'My  Lord  of  Crawford,'  said  the  Burgundian,  <  to  anticipate 
such  evil  is  the  sure  way  to  give  occasion  to  it.  Obey  the 
orders  of  your  royal  master,  and  give  no  pretext  for  violence 
by  taking  hasty  offence,  and  you  will  find  that  the  day  will 
pass  over  more  smoothly  than  you  now  conjecture.' 


CHAPTER   XXXII 

THB   INYESnOATION 

Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Than  my  displeased  eye  see  ^onr  courtesy. 
Up,  oouflin,  up ;  your  neart  is  up,  I  know, 
Tnu8  high  at  least,  although  your  knee — 

Kifig  Eiehard  11. 

At  the  first  toU  of  the  beU,  which  was  to  summon  the  great 
nobles  of  Burgundy  together  in  council,  with  the  very  few 
French  peers  who  could  be  present  on  the  occasion,  Duke 
Charles,  followed  by  a  part  of  his  train,  armed  with  partizans 
and  battle-axes,  entered  the  hall  of  Herbert's  Tower,  in  the 
Castle  of  P^ronne.  Eling  Louis,  who  had  expected  the  visit, 
arose  and  made  two  steps  towards  the  Duke,  and  then  remained 
standing  with  an  air  of  dignity,  which,  in  spite  of  the  meanness 
of  his  dress  and  the  familiarity  of  his  ordinary  manners,  he 
knew  very  well  how  to  assume  when  he  judged  it  necessaiy. 
Upon  the  present  important  crisis,  the  composure  of  his  de- 
meanour had  an  evident  effect  upon  his  rival,  who  changed  the 
abrupt  and  hasty  step  with  which  he  entered  the  apartment 
into  one  more  becoming  a  great  vassal  entering  the  presence  (A^ 
his  lord  paramount.  Apparently  the  Duke  had  formed  the 
internal  resolution  to  treat  Louis,  in  the  outset  at  least,  with 
the  formalities  due  to  his  high  station ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  evident  that,  in  doing  so,  he  put  no  small  constraint  upon 
the  fiery  impatience  of  his  own  disposition,  and  was  scarce  able 
to  control  the  feelings  of  resentment  and  the  thirst  of  revenge 
which  boiled  in  his  bosom.  Hence,  though  he  compelled  him- 
self to  use  the  outward  acts,  and  in  some  degree  the  language, 
of  courtesy  and  reverence,  his  colour  came  and  went  rapidly ; 
his  voice  was  abrupt,  hoarse,  and  broken ;  his  limbs  shook,  as 
if  impatient  of  the  curb  imposed  on  his  motions ;  he  frowned 
and  bit  his  lip  until  the  blood  came;  and  eveiy  look  and 
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movement  showed  that  the  moet  passionate  prince  who  ever 
lived  was  under  the  dominion  of  one  of  his  most  violent 
paroxysms  of  fury. 

The  King  marked  this  war  of  passion  with  a  calm  and 
untroubled  eye ;  for,  though  he  gathered  from  the  Duke's  looks 
a  foretaste  of  the  bitterness  of  death,  which  he  dreaded  alike  as 
a  mortal  and  a  sinful  man,  yet  he  was  resolved,  like  a  wary  and 
skilful  pilot,  neither  to  suffer  himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his 
own  fears,  nor  to  abandon  the  helm,  while  there  was  a  chance 
of  saving  the  vessel  by  adroit  pilotage.  Therefore,  when  the 
Duke,  in  a  hoarse  and  broken  tone,  said  something  of  the 
scarcity  of  his  accommodations,  he  answered  with  a  sinile,  that 
he  could  not  complain,  since  he  had  as  yet  foimd  Herbert's 
Tower  a  better  residence  than  it  had  proved  to  one  of  his 
ancestors. 

*  They  told  you  the  tradition  then?'  said  Charles.  'Yes; 
here  he  was  slain,  but  it  was  because  he  refused  to  take  the 
cowl,  and  finish  his  days  in  a  monastery.' 

'  The  more  fool  he,'  said  Louis,  affecting  unconcern,  *  since 
he  gained  the  torment  of  being  a  martyr  without  the  merit  of 
being  a  saint.' 

'  I  come,'  said  the  Duke,  '  to  pray  your  Majesty  to  attend  a 
high  council,  at  which  things  of  weight  are  to  be  deliberated 
upon  concerning  the  welfare  of  France  and  Burgundy.  You 
will  presently  meet  them — that  is,  if  such  be  your  plea- 
sure  ' 

'  Nay,  my  fair  cousin,'  said  the  King, '  never  strain  courtesy 
so  far  as  to  entreat  what  you  may  so  boldly  command.  To 
council,  since  such  is  your  Grace's  pleasure.  We  are  somewhat 
shorn  of  our  train,'  he  added,  looking  upon  the  small  suite  that 
arranged  themselves  to  attend  him ;  '  but  you,  cousin,  must 
shine  out  for  us  both.' 

Marshalled  by  Toison  d'Or,  chief  of  the  heralds  of  Burgundy, 
the  princes  left  the  Earl  Herbert's  Tower  and  entei^  the 
castle -yard,  which  Louis  observed  was  filled  with  the  Duke's 
body-guard  and  men-at-arms,  splendidly  accoutred  and  drawn 
up  in  martial  array.  Crossing  the  court,  they  entered  the 
council-hall,  which  was  in  a  much  more  modem  part  of  the 
building  than  that  of  which  Louis  had  been  the  tenant,  and, 
though  in  disrepair,  had  been  hastily  arranged  for  the  solemnity 
of  a  public  council.  Two  chairs  of  state  were  erected  under 
the  same  canopy,  that  for  the  King  being  raised  two  steps 
higher  than  the  one  which  the  Duke  was  to  occupy ;  about 
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twenty  of  the  chief  nobility  sat^  arranged  in  due  order,  on 
either  hand  of  the  chair  of  state ;  and  thus,  when  both  the 
princes  were  seated,  the  person  for  whose  trial,  as  it  might 
be  called,  the  council  was  summoned,  held  the  highest  place, 
and  appeared  to  preside  in  it. 

It  was  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  this  inconsiBtenoy,  and  the 
scruples  which  might  have  been  inspired  by  it,  that  Duke 
Charles,  having  bowed  slightly  to  the  royal  chair,  bluntly 
opened  the  sitting  with  the  following  words : — 

'  My  good  vassals  and  counsellors,  it  is  not  unknown  to  you 
what  disturbances  have  arisen  in  our  territories,  both  in  our 
father's  time  and  in  our  own,  from  the  rebellion  of  vassals 
against  superiors,  and  subjects  against  their  princes.  And 
lately  we  have  had  the  most  dreadful  proof  of  the  height  to 
which  these  evils  have  arrived  in  our  case  by  the  scandalous 
flight  of  the  Countess  IsabeUe  of  Croye,  and  her  aunt  the 
Lady  Hameline,  to  take  refuge  with  a  foreign  power,  thereby 
renouncing  their  fealty  to  us  and  inferring  the  forfeiture  of 
their  fiefs ;  and  in  another  more  dreadful  and  deplorable  in- 
stance, by  the  sacrilegious  and  bloody  murder  of  our  beloved 
brother  and  ally  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  the  rebellion  of  that 
treacherous  city,  which  was  but  too  mildly  punished  for  the 
last  insurrection.  We  have  been  informed  that  these  sad 
events  may  be  traced  not  merely  to  the  inconstancy  and  foUy 
of  women  and  the  presumption  of  pampered  citizens,  but  to 
the  agency  of  foreign  power,  and  the  interference  of  a  mighty 
neighbour,  from  whom,  if  good  deeds  could  merit  any  return  in 
kind.  Burgundy  could  have  expected  nothing  but  the  most 
sincere  and  devoted  friendship.  If  this  should  prove  truth,' 
said  the  Duke,  setting  his  teeth  and  pressing  his  heel  against 
the  groimd,  '  what  consideration  shall  withhold  us,  the  means 
being  in  our  power,  from  taking  such  measures  as  shall  effect- 
uaUy,  and  at  the  very  source,  close  up  the  main  spring  from 
which  these  evils  have  yearly  flowed  on  usi' 

The  Duke  had  begun  his  speech  with  some  calmness,  but  he 
elevated  his  voice  at  the  conclusion ;  and  the  last  sentence  was 
spoken  in  a  tone  which  made  all  the  counsellors  tremble,  and 
brought  a  transient  fit  of  paleness  across  the  King's  cheek. 
He  instantly  recalled  his  courage,  however,  and  addressed  the 
council  in  his  turn,  in  a  tone  evincing  so  much  ease  and  com- 
posure that  the  Duke,  though  he  seemed  desirous  to  interrupt 
or  stop  him,  found  no  decent  opportunity  to  do  so. 

'  Nobles  of  France  and  of  Buigundy,'  he  said,  '  knights  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit  and  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  since  a  king  must 
plead  hia  cause  as  an  accused  person,  he  cannot  desire  more 
distinguished  judges  than  the  flower  of  nobleness  and  muster 
and  pride  of  chivalry.  Our  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy  hath  but 
darkened  the  dispute  between  us  in  so  far  as  his  courtesy  has 
declined  to  state  it  in  precise  terms.  I,  who  have  no  cause 
for  observing  such  delicacy,  nay,  whose  condition  permits  me 
not  to  do  so,  crave  leave  to  speak  more  precisely.  It  is  to  us, 
my  lords — ^to  us,  his  liege  lord,  his  kinsman,  his  ally — ^that 
unhappy  circumstances,  perverting  our  cousin's  dear  judgment 
and  better  nature,  have  induced  him  to  apply  the  hateful 
charges  of  seducing  his  vassals  from  their  allegiance,  stirring 
up  the  people  of  Liege  to  revolt,  and  stimulating  the  outlawed 
William  de  la  Marck  to  commit  a  most  cruel  and  sacrilegious 
murder.  Nobles  of  France  and  Burgundy,  I  might  truly 
appeal  to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  now  stand  as  being 
in  themselves  a  complete  contradiction  of  such  an  accusation ; 
for  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,  having  the  sense  of  a  rational 
being  left  me,  I  should  have  thrown  myself  unreservedly  into 
the  power  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  I  was  practising 
treachery  against  him  such  as  could  not  fail  to  be  discovered, 
and  which,  being  discovered,  must  place  me,  as  I  now  stand, 
in  the  power  of  a  justly  exasperated  prince!  The  folly  of 
one  who  should  seat  himself  quietly  down  to  repose  on  a  mine, 
after  he  had  lighted  the  match  which  was  to  cause  instant 
explosion,  would  have  been  wisdom  compared  to  mine.  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  amongst  the  perpetrators  of  those  horrible 

/        treasons  at  Schonwaldt,  villains  have  been  busy  with  my  name ; 

I  but  am  I  to  be  answerable,  who  have  given  them  no  right 
to  use  it  ?  If  two  silly  women,  disgusted  on  accoimt  of  some 
romantic  cause  of  displeasure,  sought  refuge  at  my  court,  does 
it  follow  that  they  did  so  by  my  direction  1  It  will  be  found, 
when  inquired  into,  that,  since  honour  and  chivalry  forbade 
my  sending  them  back  prisoners  to  the  court  of  Burgundy, 
— which,  I  think,  gentlemen,  no  one  who  wears  the  collar  of 
these  orders  would  suggest, — that  I  came  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  point  by  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  vener- 
able father  in  God,  who  is  now  a  saint  in  Heaven.'  Here  Louis 
seemed  much  affected,  and  pressed  his  kerchief  to  his  eyes. 
'In  the  hands,  I  say,  of  a  member  of  my  own  family,  and 
still  more  closely  united  with  that  of  Burgundy,  whose  situa- 
tion, exalted  condition  in  the  church,  and,  alas !  whose  numerous 
virtues  qualified  him  to  be  the  protector  of  these  unhappy 
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wanderers  for  a  little  while>  and  the  mediator  betwixt  them 
and  their  liege  lord.  I  say,  therefore,  the  only  circumBtances 
which  seem,  in  my  brother  of  Burgundy's  hasty  view  of  this 
subject)  to  argue  unworthy  suspicions  against  me  are  such 
as  can  be  expliuned  on  the  fairest  and  most  honourable  motives; 
and  I  say,  moreover,  that  no  one  particle  of  credible  evidence 
can  be  brought  to  support  the  injurious  charges  which  have 
induced  my  brother  to  alter  his  friendly  looks  towards  one 
who  came  to  him  in  f uU  confidence  of  friendship^  have  caused 
him  to  turn  his  festive  hall  into  a  court  of  justice,  and  his 
hospitable  apartments  into  a  prison.' 

'  My  lord — my  lord,'  said  Charles,  breaking  in  so  soon  as 
the  King  paused,  'for  your  being  here  at  a  time  so  unluckily 
coinciding  with  the  execution  ^  joxa  projects,  I  can  only 
account  by  supposing  that  those  who  make  it  their  trade 
to  impose  on  others  do  sometimes  egrogiously  delude  them- 
selves. The  engineer  is  sometimes  kUled  by  the  springing  of 
his  own  petard.  For  what  is  to  follow,  let  it  depend  on  the 
event  of  this  solemn  inquiry.  Bring  hither  the  Countess 
Isabelle  of  Croye  1 ' 

As  the  young  lady  was  introduced,  supported  on  the  one 
side  by  the  Countess  of  Cr&vecoemr,  who  had  her  husband's 
commands  to  that  effect^  and  on  the  other  by  the  abbess  of  the 
Ursuline  convent^  Charles  exclaimed  with  lus  usual  harshness 
of  voice  and  manner,  ^Sohl  sweet  princess,  you,  who  could 
scarce  find  breath  to  answer  us  when  we  last  liud  our  just  and 
reasonable  conmiands  on  you,  yet  have  had  wind  enough  to  run 
as  long  a  course  as  ever  did  hunted  doe,  what  think  you  of 
the  fair  work  you  have  made  between  two  great  princes  and 
two  mighty  countries,  that  have  been  like  to  go  to  war  for  your 
baby  face ) ' 

The  publicity  of  the  scene  and  the  violence  of  Charles's 
manner  totally  overcame  the  resolution  which  Isabelle  had 
formed  of  throwing  herself  at  the  Duke's  feet^  and  imploring 
him  to  take  possession  of  her  estates  and  permit  her  to  retire 
into  a  cloister.  She  stood  motionless  like  a  terrified  female  in 
a  storm,  who  hears  the  thunder  roll  on  every  side  of  her,  and 
apprehends  in  every  fresh  peal  the  bolt  which  is  to  strike  her 
dead.  The  Countess  of  Crivecoaur,  a  woman  of  spirit  equal  to 
her  birth,  and  to  the  beauty  which  she  preserved  even  in  her 
matronly  years,  judged  it  necessary  to  interfere.  '  My  lord 
duke,'  she  said, '  my  fair  cousin  is  under  my  protection.  I  know 
better  than  your  Grace  how  women  should  be  treated,  and  we 
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will  leave  this  preaenoe  instantly,  unless  you  use  a  tone  and 
language  more  suitable  to  our  rank  and  sex.' 

The  Duke  burst  out  into  a  laugh.  '  CMveooDur,'  he  said,  *  thy 
tameness  hath  made  a  lordly  dame  of  thy  countess ;  but  that 
is  no  afiair  of  mine.  Give  a  seat  to  yonder  simple  girl,  to  whom, 
so  far  from  feeling  enmity,  I  design  the  highest  grace  and 
honour.  Sit  down,  mistress,  and  tell  us  at  your  leisure  what 
fiend  possessed  you  to  fly  from  your  native  country,  and  em- 
brace the  trade  of  a  damsel  adventurous.' 

With  much  pain,  and  not  without  several  interruptions, 
Isabelle  confessed  that,  being  absolutely  determined  against  a 
match  proposed  to  her  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  she  had  in- 
dulged the  hope  of  obtaining  protection  of  Uie  court  of  France. 

'  And  under  protection  of  the  French  monarch,'  said  Charles. 
'  Of  that,  doubtless,  you  were  well  assured  f ' 

'  I  did  indeed  so  think  myself  assured,'  said  the  Gountees 
Isabelle,  '  otherwise  I  had  not  taken  a  step  so  decided.'  Here 
Charles  looked  upon  Louis  with  a  smile  of  inexpressible  bitter- 
ness, which  the  King  supported  with  the  utmost  firmness, 
except  that  his  lip  grew  something  whiter  than  it  was  wont  to 
be.  '  But  my  information  concerning  King  Louis's  intentions 
towards  us,'  continued  the  countess,  after  a  short  pause,  '  wajs 
almost  entirely  derived  from  my  unhappy  axmt,  the  Lady  Hame- 
line,  and  her  opinions  were  formed  upon  the  assertions  and 
insinuations  of  persons  whom  I  have  since  discovered  to  be  the 
vilest  traitors  and  most  faithless  wretches  in  the  world.'  She 
then  stated,  in  brief  terms,  what  she  had  since  come  to  learn  of 
the  treachery  of  Marthon,  and  of  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  and 
added  that '  she  entertained  no  doubt  that  the  elder  Maugrabin, 
called  Zamet,  the  original  adviser  of  their  flight,  was  capable 
of  every  species  of  treachery,  aa  well  as  of  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  an  agent  of  Louis  without  authority.' 

There  was  a  pause  while  the  countess  had  continued  her  story, 
which  she  prosecuted,  though  very  briefly,  from  the  time  she  left 
the  territories  of  Burgundy,  in  company  with  her  aunt,  until  the 
storming  of  Schonwaldt,  and  her  final  surrender  to  the  Count 
of  Cr&vecoDur.  All  remained  mute  after  she  had  finished  her 
brief  and  broken  narrative,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  bent  his 
fierce  dark  eyes  on  the  ground,  like  one  who  seeks  for  a  pre- 
text to  indulge  his  passion,  but  finds  none  sufficiently  plausible 
to  justify  himself  in  his  own  eyes.  'The  mole,'  he  said  at 
length,  looking  upwards,  '  winds  not  his  dark  subterranean  path 
beneath  our  feet  the  less  certainly,  that  we,  though  conscious 
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of  his  motions,  cannot  absolutely  trace  them.  Yet  I  would 
know  of  King  Louis,  wherefore  he  maintained  these  ladies  at 
his  courts  had  they  not  gone  thither  by  his  own  invitation.' 

'  I  did  not  so  entertain  them,  fair  oouQin,'  answered  the  King. 
'Out  of  compassion,  indeed,  I  received  them  in  privacy,  but 
took  an  early  opportimity  of  placing  them  under  the  protection 
of  the  late  excellent  bishop,  your  own  ally,  and  who  was — ^may 
God  assoil  him ! — a  better  judge  than  I,  or  any  secular  prince, 
how  to  reconcile  the  protection  due  to  fugitives  with  the  duty 
which  a  king  owes  to  his  ally  from  whose  dominions  they  have 
fled.  I  boldly  ask  this  young  lady  whether  my  reception  of 
them  was  cordial  or  wheUier  it  was  not,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  made  them  express  regret  that  they  had  made  my  court 
their  place  of  refuge  f ' 

'So  much  was  it  otherwise  than  cordial,'  answered  the 
countess,  '  that  it  induced  me,  at  leasts  to  doubt  how  far  it  was 
possible  that  your  Majesty  should  have  actually  given  the  in- 
vitation of  which  we  had  been  assured  by  those  who  called 
themselves  your  agents;  since,  supposing  them  to  have  pro- 
ceeded only  as  they  were  duly  authorised,  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  reconcile  your  Majesty's  conduct  with  that  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  king,  a  knight,  and  a  gentleman.' 

The  countess  turned  her  eyes  to  the  King  as  she  spoke,  with 
a  look  which  was  probably  intended  as  a  reproach,  but  the 
breast  of  Louis  was  armed  against  all  such  artillery.  On  the 
contrary,  waving  slowly  his  expanded  hands,  and  looking  around 
the  circle,  he  seemed  to  make  a  triumphant  appeal  to  all  pre- 
sent upon  the  testimony  borne  to  his  innocence  in  the  countess's 
reply. 

Bui^gundy,  meanwhile,  cast  on  him  a  look  which  seemed  to 
say  that)  if  in  some  degree  silenced,  he  was  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  satisfied,  and  then  said  abruptly  to  the  countess,  *  Me- 
thinks,  fair  mistress,  in  this  account  of  your  wanderings,  you 
have  forgot  all  mention  of  certain  love-passages.  So,  ho !  blush- 
ing alr^y?  Certain  knights  of  the  forest^  by  whom  your 
quiet  was  for  a  time  interrupted.  Well,  that  incident  hath 
come  to  our  ear,  and  something  we  may  presently  form  out  of 
it.  Tell  me,  King  Louis,  were  it  not  well,  before  this  vagrant 
Helen  of  Troy,  or  of  Croye,  set  more  kings  by  the  ears — ^were 
it  not  well  to  carve  out  a  fitting  match  for  her?' 

King  Louis,  though  conscious  what  ungrateful  proposal  was 
likely  to  be  made  next,  gave  a  calm  and  silent  assent  to  what 
Charles  said ;  but  the  countess  herself  was  restored  to  courage 
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by  the  very  extremity  of  her  situation.  She  quitted  the  ami 
of  the  Countess  of  OreYeocBur,  on  which  she  had  hitherto  leaned, 
came  forward  timidly,  yet  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and,  kneeling 
before  the  Duke's  tlm)ne,  thus  addressed  him :  *  Noble  Duke  of 
Burgimdy,  and  my  liege  lord,  I  acknowledge  my  fault  in  having 
withdrawn  myself  from  your  dominions  without  your  gradoas 
permission,  and  will  most  humbly  acquiesce  in  any  penalty  you 
are  pleased  to  impose.  I  place  my  lands  and  castles  at  your 
rightful  disposal,  and  pray  you  only  of  your  own  boxmty,  and 
for  the  sake  of  my  father's  memory,  to  allow  the  last  of  the 
line  of  Croye,  out  of  her  large  estate,  such  a  moderate  main> 
tenance  as  may  find  her  admission  into  a  convent  for  the 
remainder  of  her  life.' 

'  Wikat  think  you,  sire,  of  the  young  person's  petition  to  us  f ' 
said  the  Duke,  addressing  Louis. 

'As  of  a  holy  and  humble  motion,'  said  the  King,  'which 
doubtless  comes  from  that  grace  which  ought  not  to  be  resisted 
or  withstood.' 

'The  humble  and  lowly  shall  be  exalted,'  said  Charles. 
'  Arise,  Countess  Isabelle ;  we  mean  better  for  you  than  you 
have  devised  for  yourself.  We  mean  neither  to  sequestrate 
your  estates  nor  to  abase  your  honours^  but>  oh  the  contrary, 
will  add  largely  to  both.' 

'  Alas !  my  lord,'  said  the  countess,  continuing  on  her  knees, 
'it  is  even  that  well-meant  goodness  which  I  fear  still  more 
than  your  Grace's  displeasure,  since  it  compels  me ' 

'  St.  Qeorge  of  Burgundy  I '  said  Duke  Charles,  '  is  our  will 
to  be  thwarted,  and  our  commands  disputed,  at  every  turn  t 
Up,  I  say,  minion,  and  withdraw  for  the  present;  when  we 
have  time  to  think  of  thee,  we  will  so  order  matters  that^  Teste- 
St'Gris  I  you  shall  either  obey  us  or  do  worse.' 

Notwithstanding  this  stem  answer,  the  Countess  Isabelle 
remained  at  his  feet^  and  would  probably,  by  her  pertinacity, 
have  driven  him  to  say  upon  the  spot  something  yet  more 
severe,  had  not  the  Countess  of  Crivecoour,  who  better  knew 
that  prince's  humour,  interfered  to  raise  her  yoimg  friend,  and 
to  conduct  her  from  the  hall. 

Quentin  Durward  was  now  summoned  to  appear,  and  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  King  and  Duke  with  that  freedom, 
distant  alike  from  bashful  reserve  and  intrusive  boldness,  which 
becomes  a  youth  at  once  well-bom  and  well-nurtured,  who  gives 
honour  where  it  is  due,  but  without  permitting  himself  to  be 
dazzled  or  confused  by  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  it  is  to 
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be  rendered.  Hib  imde  had  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
again  equipping  himself  in  the  arms  and  dress  of  an  archer 
of  the  Scottish  Guard,  and  his  complexion,  mien,  and  air  suited 
in  an  imcommon  degree  his  splendid  appearance.  His  extreme 
youth,  too,  prepossessed  the  counsellors  in  his  favour,  the  rather 
that  no  one  could  easily  believe  that  the  sagacious  Louis  would 
have  chosen  so  very  young  a  person  to  become  the  confidant  of 
political  intrigues;  and  &us  the  King  enjoyed,  in  this  as  in 
other  cases,  considerable  advantage  from  his  singular  choice  of 
agents,  both  as  to  age  and  rank,  where  such  election  seemed 
least  likely  to  be  made.  At  the  command  of  the  Duke,  sanc- 
tioned by  that  of  Louis,  Quentin  commenced  an  account  of  his 
journey  with  the  Ladies  of  Croye  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege, 
premising  a  statement  of  King  Louis's  instructions,  which  were 
that  he  should  escort  them  sf^ely  to  the  castle  of  the  bishop. 

'And  you  obeyed  my  orders  accordingly?'  said  the  King. 

'I  did,  sire,'  replied  the  Scot. 

'  Tou  omit  a  circumstance,'  said  the  Duke.  '  You  were  set 
upon  in  the  forest  by  two  wandering  knights.' 

'  It  does  not  become  me  to  remember  or  to  proclaim  such  an 
incident,'  said  the  youth,  blushing  ingenuously. 

'  But  it  doth  not  become  me  to  forget  it^'  said  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  '  This  youth  disohaiged  his  commission  manfully,  and 
maintained  his  trust  in  a  manner  that  I  shall  long  remember. 
Come  to  my  apartment^  archer,  when  this  matter  is  over,  and 
thou  shalt  find  I  have  not  forgot  thy  brave  bearing,  while  I  am 
glad  to  see  it  is  equalled  by  thy  modesty.' 

'And  come  to  mine,'  said  Dunois.  'I  have  a  helmet  for 
thee,  since  I  think  I  owe  thee  one.' 

Quentin  bowed  low  to  both,  and  the  examination  was  resumed. 
At  the  command  of  Duke  Charles,  he  produced  the  written  in- 
structions which  he  had  received  for  the  direction  of  his  journey. 

'Did  you  foUow  these  instructions  literally,  soldier?'  said 
the  Duke. 

'No,  if  it  please  your  Grace,'  replied  Quentin.  'They 
directed  me,  as  you  may  be  pleaised  to  observe,  to  cross  the 
Maes  near  Namur ;  whereas  I  kept  the  left  bank,  as  being  both 
the  nigher  and  the  safer  road  to  Liege.' 

'  And  wherefore  that  alteration  1 '  said  the  Duke. 

'Because  I  began  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  my  guide,' 
answered  Quentin. 

'  Now  mark  the  questions  I  have  next  to  ask  thee,'  said  the 
Duke.     'Reply  truly  to  them,  and  fear  nothing  from  the 
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resentment  of  any  one.  But  if  you  palter  or  double  in  your 
answers,  I  will  have  thee  hung  alive  in  an  iron  chain  from  the 
steeple  of  the  market-house,  where  thou  shalt  wish  for  death 
for  many  an  hour  ere  he  come  to  relieve  you ! ' 

There  was  a  deep  silence  ensued.  At  length,  having  given 
the  youth  time,  as  he  thought,  to  consider  the  ciicumstanoes 
in  which  he  was  placed,  the  Duke  demanded  to  know  of  Dur- 
ward  who  his  guide  was,  by  whom  supplied,  and  wherefore  he 
had  been  led  to  entertain  suspicion  of  him  ?  To  the  first  of 
these  questions  Quentin  Durward  answered  by  naming  Hay- 
raddin  Maugrabin,  the  Bohemian;  to  the  second,  that  the 
guide  had  been  recommended  by  Tristan  THermite;  and  in 
reply  to  the  third  pointy  he  mentioned  what  had  happened  in 
the  Franciscan  convent,  near  Namur ;  how  the  Bohemian  had 
been  expelled  from  the  holy  house,  and  how,  jealous  of  his 
behaviour,  he  had  dogged  him  to  a  rendezvous  with  one  of 
William  de  la  Marck's  lanzknechts,  where  he  overheard  them 
arrange  a  plan  for  surprising  the  ladies  who  were  under  his 
protection. 

'  Now,  hark  thee,'  said  the  Duke,  '  and  once  more  remember 
thy  life  depends  on  thv  veracity,  did  these  villains  mention 
their  having  this  king's — I  mean  this  very  King  Louis  of 
France's — authority  for  their  scheme  of  surprising  the  escort 
and  carrying  away  the  ladies  1 ' 

*  If  such  infamous  fellows  had  said  so,'  replied  Quentin,  '  I 
know  not  how  I  should  have  believed  them,  having  tibe  word  of 
the  King  himself  to  place  in  opposition  to  theirs.' 

Louis,  who  had  listened  hitherto  with  most  earnest  attention, 
could  not  help  drawing  his  breath  deeply  when  he  heard  Dur^ 
ward's  answer,  in  the  manner  of  one  from  whose  bosom  a  heavy 
weight  has  been  at  once  removed.  The  Duke  again  looked  dis- 
concerted and  moody ;  and,  returning  to  the  ohaige,  questioned 
Quentin  still  more  dosely,  whether  he  did  not  understand, 
from  these  men's  private  conversation,  that  the  plots  which 
they  meditated  had  King  Louis's  sanction?' 

'  I  repeat  that  I  heard  nothing  which  could  authorise  me  to 
say  so,'  answered  the  young  man,  who,  though  internally  con- 
vinced of  the  King's  accession  to  the  treachery  of  Hayraddin, 
yet  held  it  contrary  to  his  allegiance  to  bring  forward  his  own 
suspicions  on  the  subject ;  '  and  if  I  had  heard  such  men  make 
such  an  assertion,  I  again  say  that  I  would  not  have  given 
their  testimony  weight  against  the  instructions  of  the  King 
himself.' 
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*  Thou  art  a  faithful  messenger,'  said  the  Duke,  with  a  sneer; 

*  and  I  venture  to  say  that,  in  obeying  the  King's  instructions, 
thou  hast  disappointed  his  expectations  in  a  manner  that  thou 
mightst  have  smarted  for,  but  that  subsequent  events  have 
made  thy  bull-headed  fidelity  seem  like  good  service.' 

*  I  xmderstand  you  not,  my  lord,'  said  Quentin  Durward ; 

*  all  I  know  is,  that  my  master  King  Louis  sent  me  to  protect 
these  ladies,  and  that  I  did  so  accordingly,  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability,  both  in  the  journey  to  Schonwaldt  and  through  the 
subsequent  scenes  which  took  place.  I  understood  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  King  to  be  honourable,  and  I  executed  them 
honourably;  had  they  been  of  a  different  tenor,  they  would 
not  have  suited  one  of  my  name  or  nation.' 

*  Fier  eomme  vn  £co88ai$y*  said  Charles,  who,  however  dis- 
appointed at  the  tenor  of  Durward's  reply,  was  not  unjust 
enough  to  blame  him  for  his  boldness.  '  But  hark  thee,  archer, 
what  instructions  were  those  which  made  thee,  as  some  sad 
fugitives  from  Schonwaldt  have  informed  us,  parade  the  streets 
of  Liege,  at  the  head  of  those  mutineers  who  afterwards 
crueUy  murdered  their  temporal  prince  and  spiritual  father? 
And  what  harangue  was  it  which  thou  didst  make  after  that 
murder  was  committed,  in  which  you  took  upon  you,  as  agent 
for  Louis,  to  assume  authority  among  the  villains  who  had  just 
perpetrated  so  great  a  crime  ? ' 

'  My  lord,'  said  Quentin,  *  there  are  many  who  could  testify 
that  I  assumed  not  the  character  of  an  envoy  of  France  in  the 
town  of  Liege,  but  had  it  fixed  upon  me  by  the  obstinate 
clamours  of  &e  people  themselves,  who  refused  to  give  credit  to 
any  disclamation  which  I  could  make.  This  I  told  to  those  in 
the  service  of  the  bishop  when  I  had  made  my  escape  from  the 
city,  and  recommended  their  attention  to  the  security  of  the 
castle,  which  might  have  prevented  the  calamity  and  horror  of 
the  succeeding  night.  It  is,  no  doubt^  true  that  I  did,  in  the 
extremity  of  danger,  avaU  myself  of  the  influence  which  my 
imputed  character  gave  me,  to  save  the  Countess  Isabelle,  to 
protect  my  own  life,  and,  so  far  as  I  could,  to  rein  in  the 
humour  for  slaughter,  which  had  already  broke  out  in  so  dread- 
ful an  instance.  I  repeat,  and  will  maintain  it  with  my  body, 
that  I  had  no  commission  of  any  kind  from  the  King  of  France 
respecting  the  people  of  Liege,  far  less  instructions  to  instigate 
them  to  mutiny ;  and  that^  finally,  when  I  did  avail  myself  of 
that  imputed  character,  it  was  as  if  I  had  snatched  up  a  shield 
to  protect  myself  in  a  moment  of  emergency,  and  used  it^  as  I 
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should  sorely  have  done,  for  the  defence  of  myself  and  others^ 
without  inquiring  whether  I  had  a  right  to  the  heraldic  em- 
blazomnents  winch,  it  displayed.' 

'And  therein  my  young  companion  and  prisoner/  said 
Cr^vecoBur,  unable  any  longer  to  remain  silent^  'acted  with 
equal  spirit  and  good  sense ;  and  his  doing  so  cannot  justly  be 
imputed  as  blame  to  King  Louis.' 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  among  the  surrounding 
nobility  which  sounded  joyfully  in  the  ears  of  King  Louis,  whilst 
it  gave  no  little  offence  to  Charles.  He  rolled  his  eyes  angrily 
aroimd ;  and  the  sentiments,  so  genemlly  expressed  by  so  many 
of  his  highest  vassals  and  wisest  counsellors,  would  not  perhaps 
have  prevented  his  giving  way  to  his  violent  and  despotic 
temper,  had  not  Des  Comines,  who  foresaw  the  danger,  pre- 
vented it  by  suddenly  announcing  a  herald  from  the  city  of 
Liege. 

'  A  herald  from  weavers  and  nailers  f '  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
'but  admit  him  instantly.  By  Our  Lady,  I  will  learn  from 
this  same  herald  something  further  of  his  employers'  hopes  and 
projects  than  this  young  French-Scottish  man-at^arms  seems 
desirous  to  tell  me ! ' 
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Ariel,  ^Hark  f  they  roar. 

Proaparo,  Let  them  be  liimted  aomidly. 

The  TempesL 

Thebb  waa  room  made  in  the  assembly,  and  no  small  curiosity 
evinced  bv  those  present  to  see  the  herald  whom  the  insurgent 
Liegeois  had  ventured  to  send  to  so  haughty  a  prince  as  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  in  such  high  indignation  against 
them.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  this  period  heralds 
were  only  despatched  from  sovereign  princes  to  each  other  upon 
aolemn  occasions ;  and  that  the  inferior  nobility  employed 
punniivants,  a  lower  rank  of  officers-at-arms.  It  may  be  also 
noticed  in  passing,  that  Louis  XL,  an  habitual  derider  of  what- 
ever did  not  promise  real  power  or  substantial  advantage,  was 
in  especial  a  professed  contemner  of  heralds  and  heraldry, '  red, 
blue,  and  green,  with  all  their  trumpery,'  *  to  which  the  pride 
of  his  rival  Charles,  which  was  of  a  very  different  kind, 
attached  no  small  degree  of  ceremonious  importance. 

The  herald,  who  was  now  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the 
monarchs,  was  dressed  in  a  tabard,  or  coat,  embroidered  with 
the  arms  of  his  master,  in  which  the  boar's  head  made  a  distin- 
guished appearance,  in  blazonry  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Wilful,  was  more  showy  than  accurate.  The  rest  of  his  dress — 
a  dress  always  sufficiently  tawdry — ^was  overcharged  with  lace, 
embroidery,  and  ornament  of  every  kind ;  and  the  plume  of 
feathers  which  he  wore  was  so  high,  as  if  intended  to  sweep  the 
roof  of  the  hall.  In  short,  the  usual  gaudy  splendour  of  the 
heraldic  attire  was  caricatured  and  overdone.  The  boar's  head 
was  not  only  repeated  on  eveiy  part  of  his  dress,  but  even  his 
bonnet  was  formed  into  that  shape,  and  it  was  represented  with 
gory  tongue  and  bloody  tusks,  or,  in  proper  language,  *  langued 

•  For  a  remarkable  tmitaiice  of  fhla,  see  DligaJaed  Heiald.    Note  40. 
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and  dentated  gules';  and  there  was  something  in  the  man's 
appearance  which  seemed  to  imply  a  mixture  of  boldness  and 
apprehension,  like  one  who  has  undertaken  a  dangerous  oom" 
mission,  and  is  sensible  that  audacity  alone  can  carry  him 
through  it  with  safety.  Something  of  the  same  mixture  of  fear 
and  effrontery  was  visible  in  the  manner  in  which  he  paid  his 
respects,  and  he  showed  also  a  grotesque  awkwardness,  not 
usual  amongst  those  who  were  accustomed  to  be  received  in  the 
presence  of  princes. 

'  Who  art  thou,  in  the  deviFs  name  ? '  was  the  greeting  with 
which  Charles  the  Bold  received  this  singular  envoy. 

'  I  am  Rouge  Sanglier,'  answered  the  herald,  '  the  ofiioer-at- 
arms  of  William  de  la  Marck,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
election  of  the  chapter  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege ' 

'Ha!'  exclaimed  Charles;  but^  as  if  subduing  his  own 
passion,  he  made  a  sign  to  him  to  proceed. 

'  And,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  Honourable  Countess  Hame- 
line  of  Croye,  Count  of  Croye  and  Lord  of  Braoquemont.' 

The  utter  astonishment  of  Duke  Charles  at  the  extremity  of 
boldness  with  which  these  titles  were  annoimced  in  his  presence 
seemed  to  strike  him  dumb ;  and  the  herald,  conceiving,  doubt- 
less, that  he  had  made  a  suitable  impression  by  the  annunciation 
of  his  character,  proceeded  to  state  his  errand. 

'Annuncio  vobis  gaudium  magmrni^*  he  said;  'I  let  you, 
Charles  of  Burgimdy  and  Earl  of  Flanders,  to  know,  in  my 
master's  name,  that  under  favour  of  a  dispensation  of  our 
Holy  Father  of  Home,  presently  expected,  and  appointing  a 
fitting  substitute  ad  sacra,  he  proposes  to  exercise  at  once 
the  office  of  Prince  Bishop,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  Count 
of  Croye.' 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  this  and  other  pauses  in  the 
herald's  speech,  only  ejaculated  '  Ha ! '  or  some  similar  interjec- 
tion, without  making  any  answer ;  and  the  tone  of  exclamation 
was  that  of  one  who,  though  surprised  and  moved,  is  willing  to 
hear  all  that  is  to  be  said  ere  he  commits  himself  by  making 
an  answer.  To  the  further  astonishment  of  all  who  were 
present  he  forbore  from  his  usual  abrupt  and  violent  gesticula- 
tions, remaining  with  the  nail  of  his  thumb  pressed  against  his 
teeth,  which  was  his  favourite  attitude  when  giving  attention, 
and  keeping  his  eyes  bent  on  the  ground  as  if  unwilling  to 
betray  the  passion  which  might  gleam  in  them. 

The  envoy,  therefore,  proceeded  boldly  and  imabashed  in  the 
delivery  of  his  message.     *  In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  Prince 
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Biahop  of  Li^e  and  Count  of  Croye,  I  am  to  require  of  you, 
Duke  Charles,  to  desist  from  those  pretensions  and  encroach- 
ments which  you  have  made  on  the  free  and  imperial  city  of 
Liege,  by  oonniyanoe  with  the  late  Louis  of  Bourbon,  imworthy 
bishop  thereof.' 

'  Ha ! '  again  exclaimed  the  Duke. 

*  Also  to  restore  the  banners  of  the  oommimity,  which  you 
took  yiolently  from  the  town,  to  the  number  of  six-and-thirty, 
to  rebuild  the  breaches  in  their  walls,  and  restore  the  fortifica- 
tions which  you  tyrannically  dismantled,  and  to  acknowledge 
my  master,  William  de  la  Marck,  as  Prince  Bishop,  lawfully 
elected  in  a  free  chapter  of  canons,  of  which  behold  the  proc^ 
verbal.' 

^  Have  you  finished  ? '  said  the  Duke. 

*  Not  yet,'  replied  the  envoy :  *  I  am  further  to  require  your 
Grace,  on  the  part  of  the  said  right  noble  and  venerable  prince, 
bishop^  and  county  that  you  do  presently  withdraw  the  garrison 
from  the  Castle  of  Bracquemont,  and  other  places  of  strength, 
belonging  to  the  earldom  of  Croye,  which  have  been  placed 
there,  whether  in  your  own  most  gracious  name,  or  in  that  of 
Isabelle,  calling  herself  Countess  of  Croye,  or  any  other,  until 
it  shall  be  decided  by  the  Imperial  Diet  whether  the  fiefs  in 
question  shall  not  pertain  to  the  sister  of  the  late  count,  my 
most  gracious  Lady  Hameline,  rather  than  to  his  daughter,  in 
respect  of  the  jus  emphyteuais.' 

'  Your  master  is  most  learned,'  replied  the  Duke. 

'  Yet^'  continued  the  herald,  '  the  noble  and  venerable  prince 
and  count  will  be  disposed,  all  other  disputes  betwixt  Bur- 
gundy and  Liege  being  settled,  to  fix  upon  the  Lady  Isabelle 
such  an  appanage  as  may  become  her  quality.' 

'  He  is  generouB  and  considerate,'  said  the  Duke,  in  the  same 
tone. 

*  Now,  by  a  poor  fool's  conscience,'  said  Le  Glorieux  apart 
to  the  Count  of  Cr&vecceur,  '  I  would  rather  be  in  the  worst 
cow's  hide  that  ever  died  of  the  mmrain  than  in  that  fellow's 
painted  coat  1  The  poor  man  goes  on  like  drunkards,  who  only 
look  to  the  other  pot,  and  not  to  the  score  which  mine  host 
chalks  up  behind  the  lattice.' 

*  Have  you  yet  done  ? '  said  the  Duke  to  the  herald. 

*  One  word  more,'  answered  Rouge  Sanglier, '  from  my  noble 
and  venerable  lord  aforesaid,  respecting  his  worthy  and  trusty 
ally,  the  Most  Christian  King ' 

'  Ha ! '  exclaimed  the  Duke,  starting,  and  in  a  fiercer  tone 
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than  he  had  yet  used ;  but  checking  himself,  he  instantly  com- 
posed himself  again  to  attention. 

'  Which  Most  Christian  King's  royal  person  it  is  mmoured 
that  you,  Charles  of  Burgundy,  have  placed  under  restraint^ 
contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown  of  Fnmce,  and 
to  the  faith  observed  among  Christian  sovereigns;  for  which 
reason,  my  said  noble  and  venerable  master,  by  my  mouth, 
charges  you  to  put  his  Boyal  and  Most  ChristiaQ  ally  forthwith 
at  froedom,  or  to  receive  the  defiance  whioh.  I  am  authorised  to 
pronounce  to  you.' 

'|Have  you  yet  done  1 '  said  the  Duke. 

'  I  have,'  answered  the  herald,  *  and  await  your  Grace's  answer, 
trusting  it  may  be  such  as  will  save  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood.' 

'  Now,  by  St.  Qeorge  of  Burgundy '  said  the  Duke ;  but 

ere  he  could  proceed  further,  Louis  arose,  and  struck  in  with  a 
tone  of  so  much  dignity  and  authority  that  Charles  could  not 
interrupt  him. 

*  Under  your  favour,  fair  cousin  of  Burgundy,'  said  the  King ; 
<  we  ourselves  crave  priority  of  voice  in  replying  to  this  insolent 
fellow.  Sirrah  herald,  or  whatever  thou  art,  carry  back  notice 
to  the  perjured  outlaw  and  murderer,  William  de  la  Marck,  that 
the  King  of  France  will  be  presently  before  Liege,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  punishing  the  sacrilegious  murderer  of  his  late  beloved 
kinsman,  Louis  of  Bourbon ;  and  that  he  proposes  to  gibbet  De 
la  Marck  alive,  for  the  insolence  of  terming  himself  his  ally,  and 
putting  his  royal  name  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  own  base 
messengers.' 

'  Add  whatever  else  on  my  part^'  said  Charles, '  which  it  may 
not  misbecome  a  prince  to  send  to  a  common  thief  and  mur- 
derer. And  begone  I  Yet  stay.  Never  herald  went  from  the 
court  of  Bui^undy  without  having  cause  to  cry,  *^  Laigesse ! " 
Let  him  be  scourged  till  the  bones  are  laid  bare ! ' 

'Nay,  but  if  it  please  your  Grace,'  said  CreveccBur  and 
D'Hymberoourt  togetiier,  '  he  is  a  herald,  and  so  for  privileged.' 

'  It  is  you,  messires,'  replied  the  Duke,  '  who  are  such  owls 
as  to  think  that  the  tabard  makes  the  herald.  I  see  by  that 
fellow's  blazoning  he  is  a  mere  impostor.  Let  Toison  d'Or  step 
forward,  and  question  him  in  your  presence.' 

In  spite  of  his  natural  ef&ontery,  the  envoy  of  the  Wild 
Boar  of  Ardeimes  now  became  pale,  and  that  notwithstanding 
some  touches  of  paint  with  which  he  had  adorned  his  counto- 
nanoe.    Toison  d'Or,  the  chief  herald,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
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said,  of  the  Duke,  and  king^t-anns  within  his  dominions,  stepped 
forward  with  the  solemnity  of  one  who  knew  what  was  due  to 
his  office,  and  asked  his  supposed  brother  in  what  collie  he 
had  studied  the  science  which  he  professed. 

'I  was  bred  a  pursuivant  at  the  Heraldic  College  of  Ratis- 
bon,'  answered  Bouge  Sanglier,  *  and  received  the  diploma  of 
ehrenhold  from  that  same  learned  fraternity.' 

'Tou  could  not  derive  it  from  a  source  more  worthy/ 
answered  Toison  d'Or,  bowing  still  lower  than  he  had  done 
before ;  ^  and  if  I  presume  to  confer  with  you  on  the  mysteries 
of  our  sublime  science,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  most 
gracious  Duke,  it  is  not  in  hopes  of  giving,  but  of  receiving, 
knowledge/ 

'  Go  to,'  said  the  Duke,  impatiently.  '  Leave  off  ceremony, 
and  ask  him  some  question  that  may  try  his  skill.' 

'  It  were  injustice  to  ask  a  disciple  of  the  worthy  College  of 
Arms  at  Ratisbon  if  he  comprehendeth  the  common  terms  of 
blazonry,'  said  Toison  d'Or ;  ^  but  I  may,  without  offence,  crave 
of  Bouge  Sanglier  to  say  if  he  is  instructed  in  the  more  mys- 
terious and  secret  terms  of  the  science,  by  which  the  more 
learned  do  emblematically,  and  as  it  were  parabolically,  express 
to  each  other  what  is  conveyed  to  others  in  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage, taught  in  the  very  accidence  as  it  were  of  heraldry  1 ' 

'I  understand  one  sort  of  blazonry  as  well  as  another,' 
answered  Bouge  Sanglier,  boldly;  'but  it  may  be  we  have 
not  the  same  terms  in  Germany  which  you  have  here  in 
Flanders.' 

'Alas,  that  you  will  say  so !'  replied  Toison  d'Or;  *our  noble 
science,  which  is  indeed  the  very  banner  of  nobleness  and  glory 
of  generosity,  being  the  same  in  all  Christian  countries,  nay, 
known  and  acknowledged  even  by  the  Saracens  and  Moors.  I 
would,  therefore,  pray  of  you  to  describe  what  coat  you  will 
after  the  celestial  fashion,  that  is,  by  the  planets.' 

' Blazon  it  yourself  as  you  will,'  said  Bouge  Sanglier;  '  I  will 
do  no  such  apish  tricks  upon  commandment^  as  an  ape  is  made 
to  come  aloft.' 

'  Show  him  a  coat^  and  let  him  blazon  it  his  own  way,'  said 
the  Duke ;  '  and  if  he  fails,  I  pr(»nise  him  that  his  back  shall 
be  gules,  azure,  and  sable.' 

'  Here,'  said  the  herald  of  Burgundy,  taking  from  his  pouch 
a  piece  of  parchment,  '  is  a  scroll,  in  which  certain  considerar 
tions  led  me  to  prick  down,  after  my  own  poor  fashion,  an 
ancient  coat.     I  will  pray  my  brother,  if  indeed  he  belong  to 
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the  honourable  College  of  Amu  at  Batisbon,  to  decipher  it  in 
fitting  language.' 

Le  Glorieux,  who  seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  this  dis- 
cuBsion,  had  by  this  time  bustled  himself  close  up  to  the  two 
heralds.  'I  will  help  tiiee,  good  fellow/  said  he  to  Rouge 
Sanglier,  as  he  looked  hopdeaaly  upon  the  scroll  'This,  my 
lords  and  masters,  represents  the  oat  looking  out  at  the  dairy- 
window.' 

This  sally  occasioned  a  laugh,  which  was  something  to  the 
advantage  of  Rouge  Sanglier,  as  it  led  Toison  d'Or,  indignant 
at  the  misconstruction  of  his  drawing,  to  explain  it  as  the  ooat- 
of-arms  assumed  by  Childebert,  King  of  France,  after  he  had 
taken  prisoner  Gondemar,  King  of  Burgundy ;  representing  an 
ounce,  or  tiger-cat,  the  emblem  of  the  captive  prince,  behind  a 
grating,  or,  as  Toison  d'Or  technically  defined  it^  'Sable,  a 
musicHi  'passant  or,  oppressed  with  a  trellis  gules,  olou6  of  the 
second.' 

'  By  my  bauble,'  said  Le  Glorieux,  '  if  the  cat  resemble  Bur- 
gundy, she  has  the  right  side  of  the  grating  nowadays.' 

*  True,  good  fellow,'  said  Louis,  laughing,  while  the  rest  of 
the  presence,  and  even  Charles  himself,  seemed  disconcerted  at 
so  broad  a  jest — '  I  owe  thee  a  piece  of  gold  for  turning  some- 
thing that  looked  like  sad  earnest  into  &e  merry  game  which 
I  trust  it  will  end  in.' 

'  Silence,  Le  Glorieux,'  said  the  Duke ;  '  and  you,  Toison  d'Or, 
who  are  too  learned  to  be  intelligible,  stand  back ;  and  bring 
that  rascal  forward,  some  of  you.  Hark  ye,  villain,'  he  said,  in 
his  harshest  tone,  '  do  you  know  the  difference  between  argent 
and  or,  except  in  the  shape  of  coined  money  f ' 

'For  pity's  sake,  your  Grace,  be  good  unto  me!  Noble 
King  Louis,  speak  for  me ! ' 

'  Speak  for  thyself,'  said  the  Duke.  '  In  a  word,  art  thou 
herald  or  not  ? ' 

'  Only  for  this  occasion  ! '  acknowledged  the  detected  official. 

'  Now,  by  St.  George ! '  said  the  Duke,  eyeing  Louis  askance, 
'  we  know  no  king — ^no  gentleman — save  oney  who  would  have 
BO  prostituted  the  noble  science  on  which  royalty  and  gentiy 
rest,  save  that  king,  who  sent  to  Edward  of  England  a  serving 
man  disguised  as  a  herald.'  * 

'Such  a  stratagem,'  said  Lotus,  laughing  or  affecting  to 
laugh,  'could  only  be  justified  at  a  court  where  no  hendds 
were  at  the  time,  and  when  the  emeigency  was  urgent.    But, 

*  See  Note  46. 
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though  it  might  have  passed  on  the  blunt  and  thick-witted 
islander,  no  one  with  brains  a  whit  better  than  those  of  a  wild 
boar  would  have  thought  of  passing  such  a  trick  upon  the 
accomplished  court  of  Burgundy.' 

'  Send  him  who  will,'  said  the  Duke,  fiercely,  *  he  shall  return 
on  their  hands  in  poor  case.  Here  !— drag  him  to  the  market- 
place— slash  him  with  bridle-reins  and  dog-whips  until  the 
tabard  hang  about  him  in  tatters  1  Upon  the  Rouge  Sanglier ! 
— 9a,  9a !     Haloo,  haloo ! ' 

Four  or  five  large  hounds,  such  as  are  painted  in  the 
hunting-pieces  upon  which  Rubens  and  Schneiders  laboured  in 
conjunction,  caught  the  well-known  notes  with  which  the  Duke 
concluded,  and  began  to  yell  and  bay  as  if  the  boar  were  just 
roused  from  his  lair. 

'By  the  rood!'  said  King  Louis,  observant  to  catch  the 
vein  of  his  dangerous  cousin,  'since  the  ass  has  put  on  the 
boar's  hide,  I  would  set  the  dogs  on  him  to  bait  him  out 
of  it!' 

'  Right — ^right ! '  exclaimed  Duke  Charles,  the  fancy  exactly 
chiming  in  with  his  humour  at  the  moment—'  it  shall  be  done  ! 
Uncouple  the  hounds!  Hyke  a  Talbot!  hyke  a  Beaumont! 
We  will  course  him  from  the  door  of  the  castle  to  the  east 
gate.' 

'  I  trust  your  Grace  will  treat  me  as  a  beast  of  chase,'  said 
the  fellow,  putting  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the  matter, 
'  and  allow  me  fair  law  ? ' 

'  Thou  art  but  vermin,'  said  the  Duke,  *  and  entitled  to  no 
law,  by  the  letter  of  the  book  of  hunting ;  nevertheless  thou 
shalt  have  sixty  yards  in  advance,  were  it  but  for  the  sake  of 
thy  unparalleled  impudence.  Away — away,  sirs !  we  will  see 
this  sport.'  And  the  council  breaking  up  tumultuously,  all 
hurried,  none  faster  than  the  two  princes,  to  enjoy  the  humane 
pastime  which  King  Louis  had  suggested. 

The  Rouge  Sanglier  showed  excellent  sport;  for,  winged 
with  terror,  and  having  half  a  score  of  fierce  boar-hounds  hard 
at  his  haunches,  encouraged  by  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the 
woodland  cheer  of  the  hunters,  he  flew  like  the  very  wind,  and 
had  he  not  been  encumbered  with  his  herald's  coat  (the  worst 
possible  habit  for  a  runner),  he  might  fairly  have  escaped  dog- 
free  ;  he  also  doubled  once  or  twice,  in  a  manner  much  approved 
of  by  the  spectators.  None  of  these,  nay,  not  even  Charles 
himself,  was  so  delighted  with  the  sport  as  King  Louis,  who, 
partly  from  political  considerations,  and  partly  as  being  naturally 
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pleased  with  the  sight  of  human  suffering  when  ludiciouBly 
exhibited,  laughed  tUl  the  tears  ran  from  his  eyes,  and  in  hik 
ecstasies  of  raptiue  oaught  hold  of  the  Duke's  ermine  doak,  as 
if  to  support  himself ;  whilst  the  Duke,  no  less  delighted,  flung 
his  arm  around  the  King's  shoulder,  making  thus  an  exhibition 
of  confidential  sympathy  and  familiarity  very  much  at  vananoe 
with  the  terms  on  which  they  had  so  lately  stood  together. 

At  length  the  speed  of  the  pseudo-herald  could  save  him  no 
longer  from  the  fangs  of  his  pursuers :  they  seised  him,  pulled 
him  down,  and  woijjd  probably  soon  have  throttled  him,  had 
not  the  Duke  called  out — '  Stave  and  tail  1 — stave  and  tail ! 
Take  them  off  him  1  He  hath  shown  so  good  a  course  that, 
though  he  has  made  no  sport  at  bay,  we  will  not  have  him 
despatched.' 

Several  officers  accordingly  busied  themselves  in  taking  off 
the  dogs;  and  they  were  socm  seen  coupling  some  up^  and 
pursuing  others  which  ran  through  the  streets,  shaking  in 
sport  and  triumph  the  tattered  fragments  of  painted  doth  and 
embroidery  rent  from  the  tabard,  which  the  unfortunate  wearer 
had  put  on  in  an  unlucky  hour. 

At  this  moment)  and  while  the  Duke  was  too  much  engaged 
with  what  passed  before  him  to  mind  what  was  said  behind 
him,  Oliver  le  Dain,  gliding  behind  King  Louis,  whispered  into 
his  ear — *  It  is  the  Bohemian,  Hayraddin  Maugrabin.  It  were 
not  well  he  should  come  to  speech  of  the  Duke.' 

'He  must  die,'  answered  Louis,  in  the  same  tone;  'dead 
men  tell  no  tales.' 

One  instant  afterwards,  Tristan  THermite,  to  whom  Oliver 
had  griven  the  hint»  stepped  forward  before  the  King  and  the 
Duke,  and  said,  in  his  blunt  manner,  '  So  please  your  Majesty 
and  your  Grace,  this  piece  of  game  is  mine,  and  I  claim  him ; 
he  is  marked  with  my  stamp :  the  flew^-de-lys  is  branded  on  hia 
shoulder,  as  all  men  may  see.  He  is  a  known  villain,  and  hath 
slain  the  King's  subjects,  robbed  churches,  deflowered  viigins, 
slain  deer  in  the  royal  parks ^ 

'Enough — enough,'  said  Duke  Charles;  'he  is  my  royal 
cousin's  property  by  many  a  good  title.  What  will  your 
Majesty  do  with  himf 

'If  he  is  left  to  my  disposal,'  said  the  King,  ' I  will  at  least 
give  him  one  lesson  in  the  science  of  heraldiy,  in  which  he  is 
BO  ignorant— only  explain  to  him  practically  the  meaning  of  a 
cross  potence,  with  a  noose  dangling  proper.' 

'  Not  as  to  be  by  him  borne,  but  as  to  bear  him.     Let  him 
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take  the  degrees  under  your  gossip  Tristan ;  he  is  a  deep  pro- 
fessor in  such  mysteries.' 

Thus  answered  the  Duke,  with  a  burst  of  discordant  laughter 
at  his  own  wit»  which  was  so  cordially  chonissed  by  Louis 
that  his  rival  could  not  help  looking  lundly  at  him,  while  he 
said — 

'Ah,  Louis — Louis !  would  to  Qod  thou  wert  as  faithful  a 
monarch  as  thou  art  a  merry  companion  1  I  cannot  but  think 
often  on  the  jovial  time  we  used  to  spend  together.' 

*  You  may  bring  it  back  when  you  will,'  said  Louis :  '  I  will 
grant  you  as  fair  terms  as  for  very  shame's  sake  you  ought  to 
ask  in  my  present  condition,  without  making  youraelf  the  fable 
of  ChristeiMlom ;  and  I  will  swear  to  observe  them  upon  the 
holy  relique  which  I  have  ever  the  grace  to  bear  about  my 
person,  being  a  fragment  of  the  true  cross.' 

Here  he  took  a  small  golden  reliquaxy,  which  was  suspended 
from  his  neck  next  to  his  shirt  by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal, 
and  having  kissed  it  devoutly,  continued — 

'  Never  was  false  oath  sworn  on  this  most  sacred  relique  but 
it  was  avenged  within  the  year.' 

*  Yet,'  said  the  Duke,  '  it  was  the  same  on  which  you  swore 
amity  to  me  when  you  left  Burgundy,  and  shortly  after  sent 
the  Bastard  of  Rubempr6  to  murder  or  kidnap  me.' 

'Nay,  gracious  cousin,  now  you  are  ripping  up  ancient 
grievances,'  said  the  King ;  '  I  promise  you  that  you  were  de- 
ceived in  that  matter.  Moreover,  it  was  not  upon  thu  relique 
which  I  then  swore,  but  upon  another  fragment  of  the  true 
cross  which  I  got  from  the  Grand  Seignior,  weakened  in  virtue, 
doubtless,  by  sojourning  with  infidels.  Besides,  did  not  the 
war  of  the  '^  public  good  "  break  out  within  the  year ;  and  was 
not  a  Bui^gundian  army  encamped  at  St.  Denis,  backed  by  all 
the  great  feudatories  of  France ;  and  was  I  not  obliged  to  yield 
up  Normandy  to  my  brother?  0  God,  shield  us  from  perjury 
on  such  a  warrant  as  this  I ' 

*  Well,  cousin,'  answered  the  Duke,  '  I  do  believe  thou  hadst 
a  lesson  to  keep  faith  another  time.  And  now  for  once,  with- 
out finesse  and  doubling,  will  you  make  good  your  promise, 
and  go  with  me  to  punie^  this  murdering  La  Marck  and  the 
LiegeoisT 

*  I  will  march  against  them,'  said  Louis,  '  with  the  ban  and 
arriere-ban  of  France,  and  the  oriflamme  displayed.' 

'  Nay — nay,'  said  the  Duke,  '  that  is  more  than  is  needful,  or 
maybe  advisable.     The  presence  of  your  Scottish  Guard  and 
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two  hundred  choice  lances  will  serve  to  show  that  you  are  a 
free  agent.     A  large  army  might * 

'Make  me  so  in  effect,  you  would  say,  my  fair  cousint'  said  the 
King.     '  Well,  you  shall  dictate  the  numhers  of  my  attendants.' 

'  And  to  put  this  fair  cause  of  mischief  out  of  the  way,  you 
will  agree  to  the  Countess  Isabelle  of  Croye  wedding  with  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ? ' 

'  Fair  cousin,'  said  the  King,  '  you  drive  my  courtesy  to  ex- 
tremity. The  duke  is  the  betrothed  bridegroom  of  my  daughter 
Joan.  Be  generous — ^yield  up  this  matter,  and  let  us  speak 
rather  of  the  towns  on  the  Somme.' 

'  My  council  will  talk  to  your  Majesty  of  these,'  said  Charles; 
'  I  myself  have  less  at  heart  the  acquisition  of  territory  than 
the  redress  of  injuries.  You  have  tampered  with  my  vassals, 
and  your  royal  pleasure  must  needs  dispose  of  the  hand  of  a 
ward  of  Burgundy.  Your  Majesty  must  bestow  it  within  the 
pale  of  your  own  royal  family,  since  you  have  meddled  with  it ; 
otherwise,  our  conference  breaks  off.' 

'  Were  I  to  say  I  did  this  willingly,'  said  the  King,  '  no  one 
would  believe  me ;  therefore  do  you,  my  fair  cousin,  judge  of 
the  extent  of  my  wish  to  oblige  you  when  I  say,  most  reluct- 
antly, that  the  parties  consenting,  and  a  dispensation  from  the 
Pope  being  obtained,  my  own  objections  shall  be  no  bar  to  this 
match  which  you  propose.' 

'  All  besides  can  be  easily  settled  by  our  ministers,'  said  the 
Duke,  'and  we  are  once  more  cousins  and  friends.'  i 

'  May  Heaven  be  praised ! '  said  Louis,  '  who,  holding  in  His 
hand  the  hearts  of  princes,  doth  mercifully  incline  tiiem  to 
peace  and  clemency,  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  human  blood. 
Oliver,'  he  added  apart  to  that  favourite,  who  ever  waited 
around  him  like  the  familiar  beside  a  sorcerer,  '  hark  thee — 
tell  Tristan  to  be  speedy  in  dealing  with  yonder  runagate 
Bohemian.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV 

THB   BXBCnnON 

I'll  take  thee  to  the  good  green  wood. 
And  make  thine  own  himd  chooee  the  tree. 

Old  Ballad. 

*  Now  God  be  praised  that  gave  us  the  power  of  laughing  and 
making  others  laugh,  and  shame  to  the  dull  cur  who  scorns 
the  office  of  a  jester  1  Here  is  a  joke,  and  that  none  of  the 
brightest^  though  it  may  pass,  sinoe  it  has  amused  two  princes, 
which  hath  gone  farther  than  a  thousand  reasons  of  state  to 
prevent  a  war  between  France  and  Burgundy.' 

Such  was  the  inference  of  Le  Glorieux  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  reconciliation  of  which  we  gave  the  particulars  in  the 
last  chapter,  the  Bui^gundian  guards  were  withdrawn  from  the 
Castle  of  P^ronne,  the  abode  of  the  King  removed  from  the 
ominous  Tower  of  Count  Herbert,  and,  to  the  great  joy  both  of 
French  and  Burgundians,  an  outward  c^ow  at  least  of  confidence 
and  friendship  seemed  so  established  between  Duke  Charles 
and  his  liege  lord.  Yet  still  the  latter,  though  treated  with 
ceremonial  observance,  was  sufficiently  aware  that  he  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  suspicion,  though  he  prudently  afiected  to 
overlook  it^  and  appeared  to  consider  himself  as  entirely  at  his 


Meanwhile,  as  frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  whilst  the 
principal  parties  concerned  had  so  far  made  up  their  differences, 
one  of  the  subaltern  agents  concerned  in  dieir  intrigues  was 
bitterly  experiencing  the  truth  of  the  political  maxim,  that  if 
the  great  have  frequent  need  of  base  tools,  they  make  amends 
to  sodety  by  abandoning  them  to  their  ftite  so  soon  as  they 
find  them  no  longer  useful. 

This  was  Hayraddin  Maugrabin,  who,  surrendered  by  the 
Duke's  offioesB  to  the  King's  provost-marshal,  was  by  him  placed 
in  the  hands  of  his  two  trusty  aides-de-camp,  Trois-Esohelles 
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and  Petit-Andx^  to  be  despatched  without  Ices  of  time.  One 
on  either  side  of  him,  and  followed  by  a  few  guards  and  a 
multitude  of  rabble — ^this  playing  the  allegro^  that  the  petue- 
ro8o — ^he  was  marched  off  (to  use  a  modem  comparison,  like 
Garrick  between  Tragedy  and  Comedy)  to  the  neighbouring' 
forest  j  where,  to  save  all  further  trouble  and  ceremonial  of  a 
gibbet  and  so  forth,  the  disposers  of  his  fate  proposed  to  knit 
him  up  to  the  first  sufficient  tree. 

They  were  not  long  in  finding  an  oak,  as  Petit-Andr6  face- 
tiously expressed  it^  fit  to  bear  such  an  acorn ;  and  placing  the 
wretched  criminal  on  a  bank,  under  a  sufficient  guard,  they 
began  their  extemporaneous  preparations  for  the  final  cata- 
strophe. At  that  moment  Hayraddin,  gazing  on  the  crowd, 
encountered  the  eyes  of  Quentin  Durward,  who,  thinking  he 
recognised  the  countenance  of  his  faithless  guide  in  that  of  the 
detected  impostor,  had  followed  with  the  crowd  to  witness  the 
execution,  and  assure  himself  of  the  identity. 

When  the  executioners  informed  him  that  all  was  ready, 
Hayraddin,  with  much  calmness,  asked  a  single  boon  at  their 

'Anything,  my  son,  consistent  with  our  office,'  said  Trois- 
Eschelles. 

'  That  is,'  said  Hayraddin,  '  anything  but  my  life.' 

'Eyen  so^'  said  Trois-Eschelles,  'and  something  more;  for 
as  you  seem  resolved  to  do  credit  to  our  mystery,  and  die 
like  a  man,  without  making  wiy  mouths — ^why,  though  our 
orders  are  to  be  prompt,  I  care  not  if  1  indulge  you  ten  minutes 
longer.' 

'  You  are  even  too  generous,'  said  Hayraddin. 

'  Truly  we  may  be  blamed  for  it,'  said  Petit-Andr6 ;  '  but 
what  of  that?  I  could  consent  almost  to  give  my  life  for  such 
a  jerry-come-tumble,  such  a  smart,  tight,  firm  lad,  who  pro- 
poses to  come  from  aloft  with  a  grace,  as  an  honest  feUow 
should  do.' 

'  So  that  if  you  want  a  confessor,'  said  Trois-Eschelles 

'  Or  a  lire  of  wine,'  said  his  facetious  companion 

*  Or  a  psalm,'  said  Tragedy 

*  Or  a  song,'  said  Comedy 

'Neither,  my  good,  kind,  and  most  expeditious  friends,' 
said  the  Bohemian ;  '  I  only  pray  to  speak  a  few  minutes  with 
yonder  archer  of  the  Scottii^  Guard.' 

The  executioners  hesitated  a  moment ;  but  Trois-EscheUes 
recollecting  that  Quentin  Durward  was  believed,  from  various 
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circumstances,  to  stand  high  in  the  foyour  of  their  master,  King 
Louis,  they  resolved  to  permit  the  interview. 

When  Quentin,  at  their  sunmions,  approached  the  con- 
demned criminal,  he  could  not  but  be  shocked  at  his  appearance, 
however  justly  his  doom  might  have  been  deserved.  The 
remnants  of  his  heraldic  finery,  rent  to  tatters  by  the  fangs  of 
the  dogs,  and  the  clutches  of  tibe  bipeds  who  had  rescued  him 
from  their  fury  to  lead  him  to  the  ^sdlows,  gave  him  at  once  a 
ludicrous  and  a  wretched  appearance.  His  face  was  discoloured 
with  painty  and  with  some  renmants  of  a  fictitious  beaid,  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  dic^uise,  and  there  was  the  paleness 
of  death  upon  his  cheek  and  upon  his  lip ;  yet»  strong  in  pass- 
ive courage,  like  most  of  his  tribe,  his  eye,  while  it  glistened 
and  wandered,  as  well  as  the  contorted  Bmile  of  his  mouth, 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  death  he  was  about  to  die. 

Quentin  was  struck  partly  with  honor,  partly  with  com- 
passion, as  he  approached  the  miserable  man,  and  tiiese  feelings 
probably  betrayed  themselves  in  his  manner,  for  Petit-Andr6 
called  out,  'Trip  it  more  smartly,  jolly  archer;  this  gentle- 
man's leisure  cannot  wait  for  you,  if  you  walk  as  if  the  pebbles 
were  eggs,  and  you  afraid  of  breiJdng  them.' 

'I  must  speak  with  him  in  privacy,'  said  the  criminal, 
despair  seeming  to  croak  in  his  accent  as  he  uttered  the 
wonls. 

'  That  may  hardly  consist  with  our  office,  my  merry  leap- 
the-ladder,'  said  Petit-Andr6 ;  '  we  know  you  for  a  slippery  eel 
of  old.' 

'  I  am  tied  with  your  horse-girths,  hand  and  foot,'  said  the 
criminal.  '  You  may  keep  guard  around  me,  though  out  of  ear^ 
shot ;  the  archer  is  your  own  King's  servant.  And  if  I  give 
you  ten  guilders * 

'  Laid  out  in  masses,  the  sum  may  profit  his  poor  soul,'  said 
Trois-Eschelles. 

'Laid  out  in  wine  or  brantwein,  it  will  comfort  my  poor 
body,'  responded  Petit-Andi4  '  So  let  them  be  forthcoming, 
my  little  crack-rope.' 

'  Pay  the  blood-hounds  their  fee,'  said  Hayraddin  to  Dur^ 
ward ;  '  I  was  plundered  of  every  stiver  when  they  took  me ;  it 
shall  avail  thee  much.' 

Quentin  paid  the  executioners  their  guerdon,  and,  like  men 
of  promise,  they  retreated  out  of  hearing — ^keeping,  however,  a 
caraful  eye  on  the  criminal's  motions.  After  waiting  an  instant 
till  the  unhappy  man  should  speak,  as  he  still  remained  silent^ 
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Quentin  at  length  addressed  him,  '  And  to  this  oondusion  thou 
hast  at  length  arrived  9 ' 

'  Ay/  answered  Hayraddin,  '  it  required  neither  astrolc^er, 
nor  physiognomist)  nor  chiromantist^  to  foretell  that  I  should 
follow  the  destiny  of  my  family.' 

'  Brought  to  this  early  end  by  thy  long  course  of  crime  and 
treachery ! '  said  the  Soot. 

*  Noy  by  the  bright  Aldebaran  and  all  his  brother  twinklers  ! ' 
answered  the  Bohemian.  '  I  am  brought  hither  by  my  folly, 
in  belieying  that  the  bloodthirsty  cruelty  of  a  Frank  could  be 
restrained  even  by  what  they  themselves  profess  to  hold  most 
sacred.  A  priest's  vestment  woidd  have  been  no  safer  garb  for 
me  than  a  herald's  tabard,  however  sanctimonious  are  your 
professions  of  devotion  and  chivalry.' 

'  A  detected  impostor  has  no  right  to  claim  the  immunities 
of  the  disguise  he  had  usurped,'  said  Durward. 

*  Detected  ! '  said  the  Bohemian.  '  My  jargon  was  as  much 
to  the  purpose  as  yonder  old  fool  of  a  herald's ;  but  let  it  pass. 
As  well  now  as  hereafter.' 

*  You  abuse  time,'  said  Quentin.  '  If  you  have  aught  to  tell 
me,  say  it  quickly,  and  then  take  some  care  of  your  soul.' 

*  Of  my  soul  I '  said  the  Bohemian,  with  a  hideous  laugh. 
^  Think  ye  a  leprosy  of  twenty  years  can  be  cured  in  an  instant  t 
If  I  have  a  soul,  it  hath  been  in  such  a  course  since  I  was  ten. 
years  old  and  more,  that  it  would  take  me  one  month  to  recall 
all  my  crimes,  and  another  to  tell  them  to  the  priest ;  and  were 
such  space  granted  me,  it  b  five  to  one  I  would  employ  it 
otherwise.' 

'  Hardened  wretch,  blaspheme  not  1  Tell  me  what  thou  hast 
to  say,  and  I  leave  thee  to  thy  fate,'  said  Durward,  with 
mingled  pity  and  horror. 

'I  have  a  boon  to  ask,'  said  Hayraddin,  'but  first  I  will 
buy  it  of  you;  for  your  tribe,  with  all  their  professions  of 
charity,  give  nought  for  nought.' 

'  I  coidd  wellnigh  say  "Thy  gifts  perish  with  thee,"'  answered 
Quentin,  'but  that  thou  art  on  tiie  very  verge  of  eternity. 
Ask  thy  boon ;  reserve  thy  bounty,  it  can  do  me  no  good.  I 
remember  enough  of  your  good  offices  of  old.' 

*Why,  I  loved  you,'  said  Hayraddin,  *for  the  matter  that 
chanced  on  the  banks  of  the  Cher ;  and  I  would  have  helped 
you  to  a  wealthy  dame.  You  wore  her  scarf,  which  partly  mis- 
led me ;  and  indeed  I  thought  that  Hameline,  with  her  portable 
wealth,  was  more  for  your  market-penny  than  the  other  hen- 
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sparrow,  with  her  old  rooBt  at  Bracquemont,  which  Oluirles  has 
olutched,  and  is  likely  to  keep  his  olaws  upon.' 

'Talk  not  so  idly,  unhappy  man,'  said  Quentin;  'yonder 
officers  become  impatient.' 

'Give  them  ten  guilders  for  ten  minutes  more,'  said  the 
culprit,  who,  like  most  in  his  situation,  mixed  with  his  hardi- 
hood a  desire  of  procrastinating  his  fate ;  '  I  tell  thee  it  shall 
avail  thee  much.' 

'  Use  then  well  the  minutes  so  purchased,'  said  Durwaid,  and 
easily  made  a  new  bargain  with  the  marshals-men. 

This  done,  Hayradd^  continued :  '  Yes,  I  assure  you  I  meant 
you  well ;  and  Hameline  would  have  proved  an  easy  and  con- 
venient spouse.  Why,  she  has  reconciled  herself  even  with  the 
Boar  of  Ardennes,  though  his  mode  of  wooing  was  somewhat  of 
the  roughest,  and  lords  it  yonder  in  his  sty,  as  if  she  had  fed 
on  mast-husks  and  acorns  idl  her  life.' 

'Cease  this  brutal  and  untimely  jesting,'  said  Quentin,  'or, 
once  more  I  tell  you,  I  will  leave  you  to  your  fate.' 

'You  are  rights'  said  Hayraddin,  after  a  moment's  pause; 
'  what  cannot  be  postponed  must  be  faced  !  Well,  know  then, 
I  came  hither  in  this  accursed  disguise,  moved  by  a  great  reward 
from  De  la  Marck,  and  hoping  a  yet  mightier  one  from  King 
Louis,  not  merely  to  bear  the  message  of  defiance  which  you 
may  have  heard  of,  but  to  tell  the  King  an  important  secret.' 

'  It  was  a  fearful  risk,'  said  Durward. 

'  It  was  paid  for  as  such,  and  such  it  hath  proved,'  answered 
the  Bohemian.  '  De  la  Marck  attempted  before  to  communicate 
with  Louis  by  means  of  Marthon ;  but  she  could  not,  it  seems, 
approach  nearer  to  him  than  the  astrolc^er,  to  whom  she  told 
all  the  passages  of  the  journey,  and  of  Schonwaldt ;  but  it  is  a 
chance  if  her  tidings  ever  reach  Louis,  except  in  the  shape  of  a 
prophecy.  But  hear  my  secret,  which  is  more  important  than 
aught  she  could  tell.  William  de  la  Marck  has  assembled  a 
numerous  and  strong  force  within  the  city  of  Liege,  and 
augments  it  daily  by  means  of  the  old  priest's  treasures.  But 
he  proposes  not  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  chivalry  of  Burgundy, 
and  still  less  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  dismantled  town.  This  he 
will  do :  he  will  suffer  the  hot-brained  Charles  to  sit  down  before 
the  place  without  opposition,  and  in  the  night,  make  an  outfall 
or  sally  upon  the  leaguer  with  his  whole  force.  Many  he  will 
have  in  French  armour,  who  will  cry  "  France,"  "  St.  Louis," 
and  "  Denis  Montjoye,"  as  if  there  were  a  strong  body  of  French 
auxiliaries  in  the  city.     This  cannot  choose  but  strike  utter 
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confusion  amoi^  the  Buzgundians ;  and  if  King  Louis,  with 
guards,  attendants,  and  such  soldiers  as  he  may  haye  with  him, 
shall  second  his  efforts,  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  nothing  doubts 
the  discomfiture  of  the  whole  Burgundian  army.  There  is  my 
secret,  and  I  bequeath  it  to  you.  Forward,  or  prevent  the 
enterprise — sell  the  intelligence  to  King  Louis  or  to  Dxxke 
Charles,  I  care  not.  Save  or  destroy  whom  thou  wilt ;  for  my 
part,  I  only  grieve  that  I  cannot  spring  it  like  a  mine,  to  tlie 
destruction  of  them  all !  * 

'It  is  indeed  an  important  secret^'  said  Quentin,  instantly 
oomprehendii^  how  easily  the  national  jealousy  might  be 
awakened  in  a  camp  consisting  partly  of  French,  partly  of 
Burgundians. 

'Ay,  so  it  is,'  answered  Hayraddin;  'and,  now  you  have  it» 
you  would  fain  begone,  and  leave  me  without  granting  the 
boon  for  which  I  have  paid  beforehand.' 

'Tell  me  thy  request^' said  Quentin;  'I  will  grant  it  if  it  be 
in  my  power.' 

'  Nay,  it  is  no  mighty  demand :  it  is  only  in  behalf  of  poor 
Klepper,  my  palfrey,  the  only  living  thing  that  may  miss  me. 
A  due  mile  south  you  will  find  him  feeding  by  ^a  deserted 
collier's  hut ;  whistle  to  him  thus  (he  whistled  a  peculiar  note), 
and  call  him  by  his  name,  Klepper,  he  will  come  to  you ;  here 
is  his  bridle  under  my  gaberdine — it  is  lucky  the  hounds  got  it 
noty  for  he  obeys  no  other.  Take  him,  and  make  much  of  him, 
I  do  not  say  for  his  master's  sake,  but  because  I  have  placed  at 
your  disposal  the  event  of  a  mighty  war.  He  will  never  fail 
you  at  need ;  night  and  day,  rough  and  smooth,  fair  and  foul, 
warm  stables  and  the  winter  sky,  are  the  same  to  ELlepper; 
had  I  cleared  the  gates  of  P^ronne,  and  got  so  far  as  where  I 
left  him,  I  had  not  been  in  this  case.  Will  you  be  kind  to 
Klepper  9 ' 

'  I  swear  to  you  that  I  will,'  answered  Quentin,  afiected  by 
what  seemed  a  trait  of  tenderness  in  a  character  so  hardened. 

'Then  fare  thee  well ! '  said  the  criminal.  'Tet  stay — stay; 
I  would  not  willingly  die  in  discourtesy,  forgetting  a  lady's 
conmxission.  This  billet  is  from  the  very  gracious  and  extremely 
silly  Lady  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes  to  her  black-eyed  niece 
— I  see  by  your  look  I  have  chosen  a  willing  messenger.  And 
one  word  more — I  foigot  to  say,  that  in  the  stufiGbg  of  my 
saddle  you  will  find  a  rich  purse  of  gold  pieces,  for  the  sake 
of  which  I  put  my  life  on  the  venture  which  has  cost  me 
so  dear.     Take  them,  and  replace  a  hundredfold  the  guilders 
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you  have  bestowed  on  these  bloody  slaves.     I  make  you  mine 
heir.' 

'  I  will  bestow  them  in  good  works,  and  masses  for  the  benefit 
of  thy  soul/  said  Quentin. 

*  Name  not  that  word  again,'  said  Hayraddin,  his  countenance 
assuming  a  dreadful  expression ;  '  there  is — ^there  can  be — ^there 
shall  be— -no  such  thing !  it  is  a  dream  of  priestcraft ! ' 

'  Unhappy — ^most  unhappy  being !  Think  better !  Let  me 
speed  for  a  priest ;  these  men  will  delay  yet  a  little  longer,  I 
will  bribe  them  to  it,'  said  Quentin.  '  What  canst  thou  expect, 
dying  in  such  opmions,  and  impenitent  ?' 

'  To  be  resolved  into  the  elements,'  said  the  hardened  atheist, 
pressing  his  fettered  arms  against  his  bosom ;  my  hope,  trust, 
and  expectation  is,  that  the  mysterious  frame  of  humanity  shall 
melt  into  the  general  mass  of  nature,  to  be  recompounded  in  <,. 
the  other  forms  with  which  she  daily  supplies  those  which 
daily  disappear,  and  return  under  different  forms  —  the  wateiy 
particles  to  streams  and  showers,  the  earthly  parts  to  enrich 
their  mother  earth,  the  airy  portions  to  wanton  in  the  breeze, 
and  those  of  fire  to  supply  the  blaze  of  Aldebaran  and  his 
brethren.  In  this  faith  have  I  lived,  and  I  will  die  in  it! 
Hence !  begone !  disturb  me  no  farther  1  I  have  spoken  the 
last  word  that  mortal  ears  shall  listen  to ! ' 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  horrors  of  his  condition,  Quentin 
Durward  yet  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  to  awaken  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  fearful  state.  He  bid  him,  therefore,  flEtrewell ;  to 
which  the  criminal  only  replied  by  a  short  and  sullen  nod,  as 
one  who,  plunged  in  reverie,  bids  adieu  to  company  which  dis- 
tracts his  thoughts.  He  bent  his  course  towards  the  forest, 
and  easily  found  where  Klepper  was  feeding.  The  creature 
oame  at  his  call,  but  was  for  some  time  unwilling  to  be  caught, 
snuffing  and  starting  when  the  stranger  approached  him.  At 
length,  however,  Quentin's  general  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  animal,  and  perhaps  some  particular  knowledge  of  those 
of  Klepper,  which  he  had  often  admired  while  Hayraddin  and 
he  travelled  together,  enabled  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
Bohemian's  dying  bequest.  Long  ere  he  returned  to  P^ronne, 
the  Bohemian  had  gone  where  the  vanity  of  his  dreadful  creed 
was  to  be  put  to  the  final  issue— a  fearful  experience  for  one 
who  had  neither  expressed  remorse  for  the  past  nor  appre- 
hension for  the  future ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXV 

A  PBI2B  FOB  HONOUR 

1^  brave  for  beauty  when  the  best  blade  wins  her. 

The  Ckmnt  Palatine, 

Whbn  Quentin  Durward  reached  P^ronne,  a  oouncil  was  sitting, 
in  the  issue  of  wfaioh  he  was  interested  more  deeply  than  he 
coTild  have  apprehended,  and  which,  though  held  by  persons  of 
a  rank  with  whom  one  of  his  could  scarce  be  supposed  to  have 
community  of  interest^  had  neyertheless  the  most  extraordinary 
influence  on  his  fortunes. 

King  Louis,  who,  after  the  interlude  of  De  la  Marck's  envoy, 
had  omitted  no  opportunity  to  cultivate  the  returning  interest 
which  that  circumstance  had  given  him  in  the  Duke's  opinion, 
had  been  engaged  in  consulting  him,  or,  it  might  be  almost 
said,  receiving  his  opinion,  upon  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
troops,  by  whom,  as  auziliaiy  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he 
was  to  be  attended  in  their  joint  expedition  against  l2ege.  He 
plainly  saw  the  wish  of  Charles  was  to  call  into  his  camp  such 
Frenchmen  as,  from  their  small  number  and  high  quality,  might 
be  considered  rather  as  hostages  than  as  auxiliaries;  but^  ob- 
servant of  Cr6vec(Bur's  [Des  GominesQ  advice,  he  assented  as 
readily  to  whatever  the  Duke  proposed  as  if  it  had  arisen  from 
the  free  impulse  of  his  own  mind. 

The  Eii^  failed  not^  however,  to  indemnify  himself  for  his 
complaisance  by  the  indulgence  of  his  vindictive  temper  against 
Balue,  whose  counsels  had  led  him  to  repose  such  exuberant 
trust  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Tristan,  who  bore  the  sum- 
mons for  moving  up  his  auxiliary  forces,  had  the  farther  com- 
mission to  carry  the  cardinal  to  the  Castle  of  Loches,  and  there 
shut  him  up  in  one  of  those  iron  cages  which  he  himself  is  said 
to  have  invented. 

'Let  him  make  proof  of  his  own  devices,' said  the  Eang;  'he 
is  a  man  of  holy  church — ^we  may  not  shed  his  blood;  but, 
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F<uque$^ieul  his  biBhoprio,  for  ten  yean  to  oome,  shall  have 
an  impregnable  frontier  to  make  up  for  its  small  extent !  And 
see  the  troops  are  brought  up  instantly.' 

Perhaps,  by  this  prompt  aoquiesoenoey  Louis  hoped  to  evade 
the  more  unpleasing  condition  with  which  the  Duke  had  clogged 
their  reconciliation.  But  if  he  so  hoped,  he  greatly  mistook 
the  temper  of  his  cousin ;  for  never  man  lived  more  tenacious 
of  his  purpose  than  Charles  of  Burgundy,  and  least  of  all  was 
he  willing  to  relax  any  stipulation  which  he  had  made  in  resent- 
ment, or  revenge,  of  a  supposed  injuxy. 

No  sooner  were  the  necessanr  expresses  despatched  to  sum- 
mon up  the  forces  who  were  selected  to  act  as  auxiliaries  than 
Louis  was  called  upon  by  his  host  to  give  public  consent  to  the 
espousals  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Isabelle  of  Croye.  The 
Kmg  complied  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  presently  after  urged  a 
slight  expostulation,  founded  upon  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  wishes  of  the  duke  himself. 

'  These  have  not  been  neglected,'  said  the  Duke  of  Burgundy : 
'  CMvecQBur  hatb  communicated  with  Monsieur  d'Orleans,  and 
finds  him — ^strange  to  say — so  dead  to  the  honour  of  wedding  a 
royal  bride,  that  he  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  marrying  the 
Countess  of  Croye  as  the  kindest  proposal  which  father  could 
have  made  to  him.' 

'  He  is  the  more  imgracious  and  thankless,'  said  Louis ;  *  but 
the  whole  shall  be  as  you,  my  cousin,  wiQ,  if  you  can  bring  it 
about  with  consent  of  the  parties  themselves.' 

'  Fear  not  that,'  said  the  Duke ;  and  accordingly,  not  many 
minutes  after  the  affiiir  had  been  proposed,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  the  Countess  of  Croye,  the  latter  attended,  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding occasion,  by  the  Countess  of  Cr^vecoaur  and  the  abbess 
of  the  Ursulines,  were  summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  princes, 
and  heard  from  the  mouth  of  Charles  of  Burgundy,  unobjected 
to  by  that  of  Louia,  who  sat  in  silent  and  moody  consciousness 
of  diminished  consequence,  that  the  union  of  their  hands  was 
designed  by  the  wisdom  of  both  princes,  to  confirm  the  per- 
petual alliance  which  in  future  should  take  place  betwixt  France 
and  Burgundy. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  much  difficulty  in  suppressing  the 
joy  which  he  felt  upon  the  proposal,  and  which  delicacy  rendered 
improper  in  the  presence  of  Louis ;  and  it  required  his  habitual 
awe  of  that  monarch  to  enable  him  to  rein  in  his  delight,  so 
much  as  merely  to  reply,  *  that  his  duty  compelled  him  to  place 
his  choice  at  the  disposal  of  his  sovereign.' 
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'Fair  cousin  of  Orleans,'  said  Louis,  with  sullen  gravity, 
'  since  I  must  speak  on  so  unpleasant  an  occasion,  it  is  needless 
for  me  to  remind  you  that  my  sense  of  your  merits  had  led  me 
to  propose  for  you  a  match  into  my  own  family.  But^  since  my 
cousin  of  Burgundy  thinks  that  the  disposing  of  your  hand 
otherwiae  is  the  surest  pledge  of  amity  between  his  dominions 
and  mine,  I  love  hoth  too  well  not  to  sacrifice  to  them  my  own 
hopes  and  wishes.' 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  kissed, 
— and,  for  once,  with  sincerity  of  attachment, — the  hand  which 
the  King,  with  averted  countenance,  extended  to  him.  In  fact 
he,  as  well  as  most  present,  saw,  in  the  unwilling  acquiescence 
of  this  accomplished  dissembler,  who,  even  with  that  very  pur- 
pose, had  suffered  his  reluctance  to  be  visible,  a  king  relinquish- 
ing his  fovourite  project,  and  subjugating  his  paternal  feelings 
to  the  necessities  of  state  and  interest  of  his  country.  Even 
Burgundy  was  moved,  and  Orleans'  heart  smote  him  for  the 
joy  which  he  involuntarily  felt  on  being  freed  from  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Princess  Joan.  If  he  had  known  how  deeply 
the  King  was  cursing  him  in  his  soul,  and  what  thoughts  of 
future  revenge  he  was  agitating,  it  is  probable  his  own  delicacy 
on  the  occasion  would  not  have  been  so  much  hurt. 

Charles  next  turned  to  the  young  countess,  and  bluntly 
announced  the  proposed  match  to  her,  as  a  matter  which  neither 
admitted  delay  nor  hesitation ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  was  but  a  too  favourable  consequence  of  her  intractability  on 
a  former  occasion. 

'My  Lord  Duke  and  Sovereign,'  said  Isabelle,  summoning 
up  all  her  courage,  'I  observe  your  Grace's  commands,  and 
submit  to  them.' 

'  Enough,  .enough,'  said  the  Duke,  interrupting  her,  *  we  will 
arrange  the  rest.  Your  Majesty,'  he  continued,  addressing 
King  Louis,  '  hath  had  a  boards  hunt  in  the  morning ;  what  say 
you  to  rousing  a  wolf  in  the  afternoon  t' 

The  young  countess  saw  the  necessity  of  decision.  '  Your 
Grace  mistakes  my  meaning,'  she  said,  speaking,  though  timidly, 
yet  loudly  and  decidedly  enough  to  compel  Uie  Dice's  atten- 
tion, which,  from  some  consciousness,  he  would  otherwise  have 
willingly  denied  to  her.  'My  submission,'  she  said,  'only 
respected  those  lands  and  estates  which  your  Grace's  ancestors 
gave  to  mine,  and  which  I  resign  to  the  house  of  Burgundy  if 
my  sovereign  thinks  my  disobedience  in  this  matter  renders  me 
unworthy  to  hold  them.' 
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'  Ha !  St.  George ! '  said  the  Duke,  stamping  furiously  on  the 
ground,  '  does  the  fool  know  in  what  presence  she  is,  and  to 
whom  she  speaks  ?  * 

'My  lord/  she  replied,  still  undismayed,  'I  am  before  my 
suzerain,  and,  I  trusty  a  just  one.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my 
lands,  you  tBike  away  all  that  your  ancestors'  generosity  gave, 
and  you  break  the  only  bonds  which  attach  us  tc^ether.  You 
gave  not  this  poor  and  persecuted  form,  still  less  the  spirit 
which  animates  me.  And  these  it  is  my  purpose  to  dedicate 
to  Heaven  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  imder  the  guidance 
of  this  holy  mother  abbess.' 

The  rage  and  astonishment  of  the  Duke  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived, unless  we  ooidd  estimate  the  surprise  of  a  falcon  against 
whom  a  dove  should  ruffle  its  pinions  in  defiance.  '  Will  the 
holy  mother  receive  you  without  an  appanage  9 '  he  said,  in  a 
voice  of  scorn. 

'If  she  doth  her  convent,  in  the  first  instance,  so  much 
wrong,'  said  the  Lady  Isabelle,  '  I  trust  there  is  charity  enough 
among  the  noble  friends  of  my  house  to  make  up  some  support 
for  the  orphan  of  Croye.' 

'  It  is  false ! '  said  the  Duke ;  '  it  is  a  base  pretext  to  cover 
some  secret  and  unworthy  passion.  My  Lord  of  Orleans,  she 
shall  be  yours,  if  I  drag  her  to  the  altar  with  my  own  hands  1 ' 

The  Countess  of  Cr^vecoeur,  a  high-spirited  woman,  and 
confident  in  her  husband's  merits  and  his  favour  with  the  Duke, 
could  keep  silent  no  longer.  '  My  lord,'  she  said,  '  your  passions 
transport  you  into  language  utterly  unworthy.  The  hand  of 
no  gentlewoman  can  be  disposed  of  by  force.' 

'  And  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Christian  prince,'  added 
the  abbess,  '  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  a  pious  soul,  who,  broken 
with  the  cares  and  persecutions  of  the  world,  is  desirous  to 
become  the  bride  of  Heaven.' 

'Neither  can  my  cousin  of  Orleans,'  said  Dunois,  'with 
honour  accept  a  proposal  to  which  the  lady  has  thus  publicly 
stated  her  objections.'  ' 

'If  I  were  permitted,'  said  Orleans,  on  whose  facile  mind 
Isabelle's  beauty  had  made  a  deep  impression,  '  some  time  to 
endeavour  to  place  my  pretensions  before  the  countess  in  a 
more  favourable  light ' 

'My  lord,'  said  Isabelle,  whose  firmness  was  now  fully  sup- 
ported by  the  encouragement  which  she  received  from  idl 
around,  'it  were  to  no  purpose:  my  mind  is  made  up  to 
decline  this  alliance,  though  far  above  my  deserts.' 
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'  Nor  have  I  time,'  said  the  Duke, '  to  wait  till  these  whimsi^ 
are  changed  with  the  next  change  of  the  moon.  Monseigneur 
d'Orleans,  she  shall  learn  within  this  hour  that  obedience 
becomes  matter  of  neoessitj.' 

*  Not  in  my  behalf,  sire,'  answered  the  prince,  who  felt  th&t 
he  could  not)  with  any  show  of  honour,  avail  himself  of  the 
Duke's  obstinate  disposition ;  '  to  have  been  once  openly  and 
positively  refused  is  enough  for  a  son  of  France.  He  cannot 
prosecute  his  addressee  farther.' 

The  Duke  darted  one  furious  glance  at  Orleans,  another  at 
Louis ;  and  reading  in  the  countenance  of  the  latter,  in  spite 
of  his  utmost  efforts  to  suppress  his  feelings,  a  look  of  secret 
triumph,  he  became  outrageous. 

'Write,'  he  said  to  the  secretary,  'our  doom  of  forfeiture 
and  imprisonment  against  this  disobedient  and  insolent  minion. 
She  shall  to  the  zw^hthcmSf  to  the  penitentiaiy,  to  herd  with 
those  whose  lives  have  rendered  them  her  rivals  in  efficontery  \ ' 

There  was  a  general  murmur. 

'  My  lord  Duke,'  said  the  Count  of  Crivecoeur,  taking  the 
word  for  the  rest^  *  this  must  be  better  thought  on.  We,  yotur 
faithful  vassals,  cannot  suffer  such  a  dishonour  to  the  nobility 
and  chivalry  of  Buigimdy.  If  the  countess  hath  done  amiss,  let 
her  be  punished,  but  in  the  manner  that  becomes  her  rank  and 
ours,  who  stand  connected  with  her  house  by  blood  and  alliance.' 

The  Duke  paused  a  moment,  and  lo(^ed  full  at  lus  counsellor 
with  the  stare  of  a  bull  which,  when  compelled  by  the  neat- 
herd from  the  road  which  he  wishes  to  go,  deliberates  with 
himself  whether  to  obey  or  to  rush  on  his  driver  and  toss  hun 
into  the  air. 

Prudence,  however,  prevailed  over  fury ;  he  saw  the  senti- 
ment was  general  in  his  council,  was  afraid  of  the  advantages 
which  Louis  might  derive  from  seeing  dissension  among  his 
vassals ;  and  probably,  for  he  was  rather  of  a  coarse  and  violent 
than  of  a  malignant  temper,  felt  ashamed  of  his  own  dishonour- 
able proposal. 

'  You  are  right,'  he  said,  '  Gr^vecoour,  and  I  spoke  hastily. 
Her  fate  shall  be  determined  according  to  the  rules  of  chivaliy. 
Her  flight  to  Liege  hath  given  the  signal  for  the  bishop's 
murder.  He  that  best  avenges  that  deed,  and  brings  us  ^e 
head  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes,  shall  claim  her  hajad  of  us ; 
and  if  she  denies  his  right,  we  can  at  least  grant  him  her  fiefs, 
leaving  it  to  his  generosity  to  allow  her  what  means  he  will  to 
retire  into  a  convent.' 
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'Nay  i'said  the  ooimtesa,  'think  I  am  the  daughter  of  Count 
Remold — of  your  father's  old,  valiant,  and  faithful  servant. 
Would  you  hold  me  out  as  a  prise  to  the  best  sword-player?' 

'Your  ancestress,'  said  the  Duke,  'was  won  at  a  tourney; 
you  shall  be  fought  for  in  real  miUe.  Only  thus  far,  for  Count 
Reinold's  sake,  the  successful  prizer  shall  be  a  gentleman,  of 
unimpeached  birth  and  unstained  bearings ;  but,  be  he  such, 
and  the  poorest  who  ever  drew  the  strap  of  a  sword-belt 
through  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  he  shall  have  at  least  the 
proffer  of  your  hand.  I  swear  it,  by  St.  Geoige,  by  my  ducal 
crown,  and  by  the  order  that  I  wear !  Ha !  messires,'  he  added, 
turning  to  the  nobles  present,  '  this  at  least  is,  I  think,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  chivalry  % ' 

Isabelle's  remonstrances  were  drowned  in  a  general  and 
jubilant  assent,  above  which  was  heard  the  voice  of  old  Lord 
Crawford,  regretting  the  weight  of  years  that  prevented  his 
striking  for  so  fair  a  prize.  The  Duke  was  gratified  by  the 
general  applause,  and  his  temper  began  to  flow  more  smoothly, 
like  that  of  a  swollen  river  when  it  hath  subsided  within  its 
natural  boundaries. 

'Are  we,  to  whom  fate  has  given  dames  already,'  said 
Cr^ecodur,  '  to  be  bystanders  at  this  fair  game  f  It  does  not 
consist  witJi  my  honour  to  be  so,  for  I  have  myself  a  vow  to  be 
paid  at  the  expense  of  that  tuE^ed  and  bristled  brute,  De  la 
Marck.' 

'  Strike  boldly  in,  Crivecosur,'  said  the  Duke ;  '  win  her,  and 
since  thou  canst  not  wear  her  thyself,  bestow  her  where  thou 
wilt— on  Count  Stephen,  your  nephew,  if  you  list.' 

'Gramercy,  my  lord ! '  said  Cr^vecoeur,  'I  wiU  do  my  best 
in  the  battle ;  and,  should  I  be  fortunate  enough  to  be  fore- 
most, Stephen  shall  tzy  his  eloquence  against  that  of  the  lady 
abbess.' 

'I  trust,'  said  Dunois,  'that  the  chivalry  of  France  are  not 
excluded  from  this  fair  contest  f ' 

'Heaven  forbid!  brave  Dunois,'  answered  the  Duke,  'were 
it  but  for  the  sake  of  seeing  you  do  your  uttermost.  But,'  he 
added,  'though  there  be  no  fault  in  the  Lady  Isabelle  wedding 
a  Frenchman,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  Count  of  Croye 
must  become  a  subject  of  Burgundy.' 

'Enough,  enough,'  said  Dunois,  'my  bar  sinister  may  never 
be  surmounted  by  the  coronet  of  Croye :  I  will  live  and  die 
French.  But  yet,  though  I  should  lose  the  lands,  I  will  strike 
a  blow  for  the  lady.' 
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Le  Balafr6  dared  not  speak  aloud  in  such  a  presence,  but  he 
muttered  to  himself — 'Now,  Saunders  Souplejaw,  hold  thine 
own !  Thou  always  saidst  Uie  fortune  of  our  house  was  to  be 
won  by  marriage,  and  never  had  you  such  a  chance  to  keep 
your  word  with  us.' 

*  No  one  thinks  of  me,'  said  Le  Glorieuz,  '  who  am  sure  to 
carry  off  the  prize  from  all  of  you.' 

'  Bight,  my  sapient  friend,'  said  Louis ;  '  when  a  woman  is 
in  the  case,  the  greatest  fool  is  ever  the  first  in  favour.' 

While  the  princes  and  their  nobles  thus  jested  over  her  fate, 
the  abbess  and  the  Countess  of  Cr^vecoour  endeavoured  in  vain 
to  console  Isabelle,  who  had  withdrawn  with  them  from  the 
council-presence.  The  former  assured  her,  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
would  frown  on  every  attempt  to  withdraw  a  true  votaress  from 
the  shrine  of  Saint  Ursula ;  while  the  Countess  of  Cr&vecoeur 
whispered  more  temporal  consolation,  that  no  true  knight,  who 
might  succeed  in  the  emprize  proposed,  would  avail  himself, 
against  her  inclinations,  of  the  Duke's  award ;  and  that  perhaps 
the  successful  competitor  might  prove  one  who  should  find  such 
favour  in  her  eyes  as  to  reconcile  her  to  obedience.  Love,  like 
despair,  catches  at  straws;  and,  faint  and  vague  as  was  the 
hope  which  this  insinuation  conveyed,  the  tears  of  the  Countess 
Isabelle  flowed  more  placidly  while  she  dwelt  upon  it.** 

*  See  Prixe  of  Honour.    Note  47. 
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THB  8ALLT 

The  wretch  condemn'd  with  life  to  part 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies, 
And  eyexy  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Hope,  like  the  fflimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still  the  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray. 

O0LD6MITH. 

Fbw  days  had  passed  ere  Louis  had  received,  with  a  smile  of 
gratified  vengeance,  the  intelligence  that  his  favourite  and  his 
oounseUoFy  the  Cardinal  Balue,  was  groaning  within  a  cage  of 
iron,  so  disposed  as  scarce  to  permit  him  to  enjoy  repose  in  any 
posture  except  when  recuml]«nt ;  and  of  whid^  be  it  said  in 
passing,  he  renudned  the  unpitied  tenant  for  nearly  twelve 
years.  The  auxiliaiy  forces  which  the  Duke  had  required  Louis 
to  bring  up  had  also  appeared ;  and  he  comforted  himself  that 
their  numbers  were  sufficient  to  protect  his  person  against 
violence,  although  too  limited  to  cope,  had  such  been  his  pur- 
pose^ with  the  large  army  of  Burgundy.  He  saw  himself  also 
at  liberty,  when  time  should  suit,  to  resume  his  project  of 
marriage  between  his  daughter  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  and, 
although  he  was  sensible  to  the  indignity  of  serving  with  his 
noblest  peers  under  the  banners  of  his  own  vassal,  and  against 
the  people  whose  cause  he  had  abetted,  he  did  not  allow  these 
circumstances  to  embarrass  him  in  the  meantime,  trusting  that 
a  future  day  would  bring  him  amends.  '  For  chance,'  said  he 
to  his  trusty  Oliver,  'may  indeed  gain  one  hit,  but  it  is  patience 
and  wisdom  which  win  the  game  at  last.' 

With  such  sentiments,  upon  a  beautiful  day  in  the  latter  end 
of  harvest^  the  King  mounted  his  horse ;  and  indififerent  that 
he  was  looked'  upon  rather  as  a  part  of  the  pageant  of  a  victor 
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than  in  the  light  of  an  independent  Bovere^  surrotinded  by 
hiB  guards  and  his  chivalry,  King  Louis  sallied  from  under  the 
Qothic  gateway  of  P6ronne  to  join  the  Burgundian  army,  which 
commenced  at  the  same  time  its  march  against  Liege. 

Most  of  the  ladies  of  distinction  who  were  in  the  plaoe 
attended,  dressed  in  their  best  azray,  upon  the  battlements  and 
defences  of  the  gate,  to  see  the  gallaiit  show  of  the  warriors 
setting  forth  on  the  expedition.  Thither  had  the  Countess 
Cr^vecGdur  brought  the  Countess  Isabelle.  The  latter  attended 
very  reluctantly ;  but  the  peremptory  order  of  Charles  had  been, 
that  she  who  was  to  bestow  the  pakn  in  the  tourney,  should  be 
visible  to  the  knights  who  were  about  to  enter  the  lists. 

As  they  thronged  out  from  under  the  arch,  many  a  pennon 
and  shield  was  to  be  seen,  graced  with  fresh  devices,  expressiye 
of  the  bearer^B  devoted,  resolution  to  become  a  competitor  for  a 
prize  so  fair.  Here  a  charger  was  painted  starting  for  the  goal, 
there  an  arrow  aimed  at  a  mark ;  one  knight  bore  a  bleeding 
heart)  indicative  of  his  passion,  another  a  skull  and  a  coronet 
of  laurels,  showing  his  determination  to  win  or  die.  Many 
others  there  were ;  and  some  so  cunningly  intricate  and  obscure, 
that  they  might  have  defied  the  most  ingenioua  interpreter. 
Each  knight^  too,  it  may  be  presumed,  put  his  courser  to  his 
mettle,  and  assumed  his  most  gallant  seat  in  the  saddle,  as  he 
passed  for  a  moment  imder  the  view  of  the  fair  bevy  of  dames 
and  damsels,  who  encouraged  their  valour  by  their  smiles,  and 
the  waving  of  kerchiefs  and  of  veils.  The  Archer  Guard,  selected 
almost  at  will  from  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nation,  drew  general 
applause,  from  the  gallantry  and  splendour  of  their  appearance. 

And  there  was  one  among  these  strangers  who  ventured  on 
a  demonstration  of  acquaintance  with  the  Lady  Isabelle  which 
had  not  been  attempted  even  by  the  most  noble  of  the  French 
nobility.  It  was  Quentin  Durward,  who,  as  he  passed  the 
ladies  in  his  rank,  presented  to  the  Countess  of  Croye,  on  the 
point  of  his  lance,  the  letter  of  her  aunt. 

*  Now,  by  my  honour,*  said  the  Count  of  CrSvecoDur,  *  that  is 
over  insolent  in  an  imworthy  adventurer ! ' 

'  Do  not  call  him  so,  Cr^veccaur,'  said  Dunois ;  '  I  have  good 
reason  to  bear  testimony  to  his  gallantry,  and  in  behalf  of 
that  lady,  too.' 

*  You  make  words  of  nothing,*  said  Isabelle,  blushing  with 
shame,  and  partly  with  resentment;  Mt  is  a  letter  from  my 
unfortunate  aunt :  she  writes  cheerfully,  though  her  situation 
must  be  dreadful.* 
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'  Let  us  hear — let  us  hear  what  says  the  Boar's  bride,'  said 
Cr6veccBur. 

The  Countess  Isabelle  read  the  letter,  in  which  her  aunt 
seemed  determined  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  and  to 
console  herself  for  the  haste  and  indecorum  of  her  nuptials  by 
the  happiness  of  being  wedded  to  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  the 
age,  who  had  just  acquired  a  princedom  by  his  valour.  She 
implored  her  niece  not  to  judge  of  her  William,  as  she  called 
him,  by  the  report  of  others,  but  to  wait  till  she  knew  him 
personally.  He  had  his  faults,  perhaps,  but  they  were  such  as 
belonged  to  characters  whom  she  had  ever  venerated.  William 
was  rather  addicted  to  wine,  but  so  was  the  gallant  Sir  Ckxlfrey, 
her  gnmdsire ;  he  was  something  hasty  and  sanguinary  in  his 
temper,  such  had  been  her  brother,  Beinold  of  blessed  memory ; 
he  was  blunt  in  speech,  few  Germans  were  otherwise ;  and  a 
little  wilful  and  peremptory,  but  she  believed  all  men  loved  to 
rule.  More  there  was  to  the  same  purpose;  and  the  whole 
concluded  with  the  hope  and  request  that  Isabelle  would,  by 
means  of  the  bearer,  endeavour  her  escape  from  the  tyrant  of 
Burgundy,  and  come  to  her  loving  kinswoman's  court  of  Liege, 
where  any  little  differences  concerning  their  mutual  rights  of 
succession  to  the  earldom  might  be  adjusted  by  Isabelle's 
marrying  Carl  Eberson — a  bridegroom  younger  indeed  than 
his  bride,  but  that^  as  she  (the  Lady  Hameline)  might  perhaps 
say  from  experience,  was  an  inequality  more  easy  to  be  endured 
than  Isabelle  could  be  aware  of."^ 

Here  the  Countess  Isabelle  stopped ;  the  abbess  observing, 
with  a  prim  aspect,  that  she  had  r^d  quite  enough  concerning 
such  worldly  vanities,  and  the  Count  of  Cr^vecoeur  breaking  out^ 
'  Aroint  thee,  deceitful  witch !  Why,  this  device  smells  rank 
as  the  toasted  cheese  in  a  rat-trap.  Now  fie,  and  double  fie, 
upon  the  old  decoy-duck  ! ' 

The  Countess  of  Cr^veccBur  gravely  rebuked  her  husband 
for  his  violence.  *  The  Lady  Hameline,'  she  said,  ^  must  have 
been  deceived  by  De  la  Marck  with  a  show  of  courtesy.' 

'  He  show  courtesy  ! '  said  the  count ;  '  I  acquit  him  of  all 
such  dissimulation.  You  may  as  well  expect  courtesy  from  a 
literal  wild  boar ;  you  may  as  well  try  to  lay  leaf-gold  on  old 
nisty  gibbet-irons.  No— idiot  as  she  is,  she  is  not  quite  goose 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  the  fox  who  has  snapped  her,  and 
that  in  his  very  den.  But  you  women  are  all  alike — ^fair  words 
cany  it ;  and,  I  dare  say,  here  is  my  pretty  cousin  impatient 

*  See  Bride  of  De  la  Marck.    Note  48. 
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to  join  her  aunt  in  this  fool's  paiadiae,  and  many  the  Boai^ 

Pig.' 

'  So  far  from  being  oapable  of  such  foUy/  said  Isabella,  '  I 

am  doubly  desiious  of  vengeance  on  the  murderers  of  the  ex- 
cellent bishop^  because  it  mH,  at  the  same  time,  free  my  aunt 
from  the  YiUain's  power/ 

'  Ah !  there  indeed  spoke  the  voice  of  Croye  I '  exclaimed  the 
count ;  and  no  more  was  said  concerning  the  letter. 

But  while  Isabelle  read  her  aunt's  epistle  to  her  friends,  it 
must  be  observed  that  she  did  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  recite 
a  certain  posttcript,  in  which  the  Ck>unt688  Hameline,  lady-like, 
gave  an  account  of  her  occupations,  and  informed  her  niece 
that  she  had  laid  aside  for  the  present  a  surcoat  which  she  was 
working  for  her  husband,  bearing  the  arms  of  Croye  and  La 
Marck  in  conjugal  fashion,  parted  per  pale,  because  her  William 
had  determined,  for  purposes  of  policy,  in  the  first  action  to 
have  others  dressed  m  his  coatrarmour,  and  himself  to  assume 
the  arms  of  Orleans,  with  a  bar  sinister — ^in  other  words,  those 
of  Dunois.  There  was  also  a  slip  of  paper  in  another  hand,  the 
contents  of  which  the  countess  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
mention,  being  simply  these  words :  *  If  you  hear  not  of  me 
soon,  and  that  by  the  trumpet  of  Fame,  conclude  me  dead,  but 
not  unworthy.' 

A  thought^  hitherto  repelled  as  wildly  incredible,  now  glanced 
with  double  keenness  through  Isabelle's  soul.  As  female  wit 
seldom  fails  in  the  contrivance  of  means,  she  so  ordered  it,  that 
ere  the  troops  were  fully  on  march,  Quentin  Durward  received 
from  an  unknown  hand  the  billet  of  Lady  Hameline,  marked 
with  three  crosses  opposite  to  the  postscript,  and  having  these 
words  subjoined:  'He  who  feared  not  the  arms  of  Orleans 
when  on  the  breast  of  their  gallant  owner  cannot  dread  them 
when  displayed  on  that  of  a  tyrant  and  murderer.'  A  thousand 
thousand  times  was  this  intimation  kissed  and  pressed  to  the 
bosom  of  the  young  Scot !  for  it  marshalled  him  on  the  path 
where  both  honour  and  love  held  out  the  reward,  and  possessed 
him  with  a  secret  unknown  to  others,  by  which  to  distinguish 
him  whose  death  could  alone  give  life  to  his  hopes,  and  which 
he  prudently  resolved  to  lock  up  in  his  own  bosom. 

But  Durward  saw  the  necessity  of  acting  otherwise  respect- 
ing the  information  communicated  by  Hayraddin,  since  the 
proposed  sally  of  De  la  Marck,  unless  heedf  ully  guarded  against, 
might  prove  the  destruction  of  the  besieging  army ;  so  difficult 
was  it,  in  the  tumultuous  warfare  of  those  days,  to  recover 
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from  a  nootumal  surprise.  After  pondering  on  the  matter,  he 
formed  the  additional  resolution,  that  he  would  not  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  save  personally,  and  to  both  the  princes 
while  together;  perhaps  because  he  felt  that^  to  mention  so 
well-contrived  and  hopeful  a  scheme  to  Louis  whilst  in  private 
might  be  too  strong  a  temptation  to  the  wavering  probity  of 
that  monarch,  and  lead  him  to  assist  rather  than  repel  the 
intended  sally.  He  determined,  therefore,  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  revealing  the  secret  whilst  Louis  and  Charles 
were  met,  which,  as  they  were  not  particularly  fond  of  the 
constraint  imposed  by  eadi  other^s  society,  was  not  likely  soon 
to  occur. 

Meanwhile  the  march  continued,  and  the  confederates  soon 
entered  the  territories  of  Liege.  Here  the  Burgundian  soldiers, 
at  least  a  part  of  them,  composed  of  those  bands  who  had  ac- 
quired the  title  of  ^corckeurtf  or  flayers,  showed  by  the  usage 
which  they  gave  the  inhabitants,  under  pretext  of  avenging 
the  bishop's  death,  that  they  well  deserved  that  honourable 
title;  while  their  conduct  greatly  prejudiced  the  cause  of 
Charles — ^the  aggrieved  inhabitants,  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  passive  in  the  quairel,  assuming  arms  in  self-defence,  har- 
assing his  march,  by  cutting  off  small  parties,  and  falling  back 
before  the  main  body  upon  the  city  itself,  thus  augmenting  the 
numbers  and  desperation  of  those  who  had  resolved  to  defend 
it.  The  French,  few  in  number,  and  those  the  choice  soldiers 
of  the  coimtry,  kept,  according  to  the  King's  orders,  close  by 
their  respective  standards,  and  observed  the  strictest  discipline ; 
a  contrast  which  increased  the  suspicions  of  Charles,  who  could 
not  help  remarking  that  the  troops  of  Louis  demeaned  them- 
selves as  if  they  were  rather  friends  to  the  Liegeois  than  allies 
of  Burgundy. 

At  length,  without  experiencing  any  serious  opposition,  the 
army  arrived  in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Maes,  and  before  the 
large  and  populous  city  of  Liege.  The  Castle  of  Schonwaldt 
they  found  had  been  totally  destroyed,  and  learned  that 
William  de  la  Marck,  whose  only  talents  were  of  a  militaiy 
cast,  had  withdrawn  his  whole  forces  into  the  city,  and  was 
determined  to  avoid  the  encounter  of  the  chivalry  of  France 
and  Burgundy  in  the  open  field.  But  the  invaders  were  not 
long  of  experiencing  the  danger  which  must  always  exist  in 
attacking  a  laige  town,  however  open,  if  the  inhabitants  are 
disposed  to  defend  it  desperately. 

A  part  of  the  Burgundian  vanguard,  conceiving  that,  from 
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the  dismantled  and  broached  state  of  the  walls,  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  march  into  liege  at  their  eaaCy  entered 
one  of  the  suburbs  with  the  shouts  of  '  Burgundy — ^Burgundy ! 
Kill — ^kill  1  All  is  ours !  Remember  Louis  of  Bourbon ! '  But 
as  they  marched  in  disorder  through  the  narrow  streets,  and 
were  partly  dispersed  for  the  purpose  of  pillage,  a  large  body 
of  the  inhabitants  issued  suddenly  from  the  town,  fell  furiously 
upon  them,  and  made  considerable  slaughter.  De  la  Marck  even 
availed  himself  of  the  breaches  in  the  walls,  which  permitted 
the  defenders  to  issue  out  at  different  points,  and,  by  taking 
separate  routes  into  the  contested  suburb,  to  attack,  in  the 
front,  flank,  and  rear,  at  once,  the  asssdlants,  who^  stunned  by 
the  furious,  unexpected,  and  multiplied  naturo  of  the  resistance 
offered,  could  hardly  stand  to  their  arms.  The  evening,  which 
began  to  dose,  added  to  their  confusion. 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Duke  Charles,  he  was 
furious  with  rage,  which  was  not  much  appeased  by  the  offer  of 
King  Louis,  to  send  the  French  men-at-arms  into  the  suburbs, 
to  rescue  and  bring  off  the  Burgimdian  vanguard.  Bejecting 
this  offer  briefly,  he  would  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  own  guards,  to  extricate  those  engaged  in  the  incautious 
advance ;  but  D'Hymbercourt  and  Cr6vec(Bur  entreated  him  to 
leave  the  service  to  them,  and  marching  into  the  scene  of 
action  at  two  points,  with  more  order  and  proper  arrangement 
for  mutual  support,  these  two  celebrated  captains  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  Liegeois  and  in  extricating  the  vanguard,  who 
lost,  besides  prisoners,  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  men,  of 
whom  about  a  hundred  wero  men-«t-anns.  The  prisoners, 
however,  wero  not  numerous,  most  of  them  having  been  rescued 
by  D'Hymbercourt,  who  now  proceeded  to  occupy  the  contested 
suburb,  and  to  place  guards  opposite  to  the  town,  from  which 
it  was  divided  by  an  open  space  or  esplanade  of  five  or  six 
hundred  yards,  left  free  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence. Thero  was  no  moat  betwixt  the  suburb  and  town,  the 
ground  being  rocky  in  that  place.  A  gate  fronted  the  suburb^ 
from  which  sallies  might  be  easily  made,  and  the  wall  was 
pierced  by  two  or  three  of  those  breaches  which  Duke  Charles 
had  caused  to  be  made  after  the  battle  of  Saint  Tron,  and 
which  had  been  hastily  ropaired  with  mero  barricades  of  timber. 
D'Hymbercourt  turned  two  culverins  on  the  gate,  and  placed 
two  others  opposite  to  the  principal  breach,  to  ropel  any  sally 
from  the  city,  and  then  rotumed  to  the  Burgundian  army, 
which  he  found  in  great  disorder. 
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In  faot^  the  main  body  and  rear  of  the  numerous  anny  of 
the  Duke  had  continued  to  advance  while  the  broken  and  re- 
pulsed vanguard  was  in  the  act  of  retreating ;  and  they  had 
come  into  collision  with  each  other,  to  the  great  confusion  of 
both.  The  necessary  absence  of  D'Hymbercourt^  who  dis^ 
charged  all  the  duties  of  ma/richal  du  ea/mp,  or,  as  we  should 
now  say,  of  quartermaster-general,  augmented  the  disorder; 
and  to  complete  the  whole,  the  night  sunk  down  dark  as  a 
wolfs  mouth :  there  fell  a  thick  and  heavy  rain,  and  the  ground 
on  which  the  beleaguering  army  must  needs  take  up  their 
position  was  muddy  and  intersected  with  many  canals.  It  is 
scarce  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  Burgundian  army,  where  leaders  were  separated  from 
their  soldiers  and  soldiers  from  their  standards  and  officers. 
Every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  seeking  shelter 
and  accommodation  where  he  could  individually  find  it ;  while 
the  wearied  and  wounded,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle, 
were  calling  in  vain  for  shelter  and  refreshment,  and  while 
those  who  knew  nothing  of  the  disaster  were  pressing  on  to 
have  their  share  in  the  sack  of  the  place,  whidi  they  had  no 
doubt  was  proceeding  merrily. 

When  D'Hymberoourt  returned  he  had  a  task  to  perform  of 
incredible  difficulty,  and  embittered  by  the  reproaches  of  his 
master,  who  made  no  allowance  for  the  still  more  necessary 
duty  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  until  the  temper  of  the 
gallant  soldier  began  to  give  way  under  the  Duke's  imreasonable 
reproaches.  '  I  went  hence  to  restore  some  order  in  the  van,' 
he  said,  *  and  left  the  main  body  under  your  Grace's  own  guid- 
ance ;  and  now,  on  my  return,  I  can  neither  find  that  we  haye 
front,  flank,  nor  rear,  so  utter  is  the  confusion.' 

*  We  are  the  more  like  a  barrel  of  herrings,'  answered  Le 
Glorieuz,  '  which  is  the  most  natural  resemblance  for  a  Flemish 
army.' 

The  jester^s  speech  made  the  Duke  laugh,  and  perhaps  pre- 
vented a  farther  prosecution  of  the  altercation  betwixt  him 
and  his  general 

By  dint  of  great  exertion,  a  small  lusthauSj  or  country  villa, 
of  some  wealthy  citizen  of  Liege  was  secured  and  cleared  of 
other  occupants  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Duke  and  his 
immediate  attendants;  and  the  authority  of  D'Hymbercourt  and 
Cr6veooeur  at  length  established  a  guard  in  the  vicinity,  of  about 
forty  men-at-arms,  who  lighted  a  very  large  fire,  made  with  the 
timber  of  the  outhouses,  which  they  pulled  down  for  the  purpose. 
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A  Utile  to  the  left  of  this  villa,  and  betwixt  it  and  U&e 
suburb,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  opposite  to  the  city  gate, 
and   occupied    by  the    Buzgundian    vanguard,    lay  another 

Sleasure-house,  surrounded  by  a  garden  and  courtyard,  and 
aving  two  or  three  small  indosures  or  fields  in  the  rear  of  it. 
In  this  the  King  of  France  established  his  own  headquarters. 
He  did  not  himself  pretend  to  be  a  soldier,  further  than  a 
natural  indifference  to  danger  and  much  sagacity  qualified 
him  to  be  caUed  such ;  but  he  was  always  careful  to  employ 
the  most  skilful  in  that  profession,  and  reposed  in  them  the 
confidence  they  merited.  Louis  and  his  immediate  attendants 
occupied  this  second  villa ;  a  part  of  his  Scottish  Guard  were 
placed  in  the  courts  where  there  were  outhouses  and  sheds  to 
shelter  them  from  the  weather;  the  rest  were  stationed  in 
the  garden.  The  remainder  of  the  French  men-at-arms  were 
quartered  closely  together  and  in  good  order,  with  alann-posts 
stationed,  in  case  of  their  having  to  sustain  an  attack. 

Dunois  and  Crawford,  assisted  by  several  old  officers  and 
soldiers,  amongst  whom  Le  Balafr6  was  conspicuous  for  his 
diligence,  contrived,  by  breaking  down  walls,  making  openings 
through  hedges,  filling  up  ditches^  and  the  like,  to  facilitate 
the  communication  of  the  troops  with  each  other,  and  the 
orderly  combination  of  the  whole  in  case  of  necessity. 

Meanwhile,  the  King  judged  it  proper  to  go  without  farther 
ceremony  to  the  quarters  of  the  D-ake  of  Burgundy,  to  ascertain 
what  was  to  be  Uie  order  of  proceeding  and  what  co-operation 
was  expected  from  him.  His  presence  occasioned  a  sort  of 
councU  of  war  to  be  held,  of  which  Charles  might  not  other- 
wise have  dreamed. 

It  was  then  that  Quentin  Durward  prayed  earnestly  to  be 
admitted,  as  having  something  of  importance  to  deliver  to  the 
two  princes.  This  was  obtained  without  much  difficulty,  and 
great  was  the  astonishment  of  Louis  when  he  heard  him  calmly 
and  distinctly  relate  the  purpose  of  William  de  la  Marck  to 
make  a  sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  under  the  dress 
and  banners  of  the  French.  Louis  would  probably  have  been 
much  better  pleased  to  have  had  such  important  news  com- 
municated in  private ;  but  as  the  whole  story  had  been  publicly 
told  in  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  only  observed, 
'  that,  whether  true  or  false,  such  a  report  concerned  them  most 
materially.' 

'Not  a  whit — not  a  whit!'  said  the  Duke,  carelessly. 
'  Had  there  been  such  a  purpose  as  this  young  man  announces, 
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it  had  not  been  oommunioated  to  me  by  an  archer  of  the 
Scottish  Guard.' 

*  However  that  may  be,'  answered  Louis,  '  I  pray  you,  fair 
cousin,  you  and  your  captains,  to  attend,  that  to  prevent  the 
unpleasing  consequences  of  such  an  attack,  should  it  be  made 
unexpectedly,  I  will  cause  my  soldiers  to  wear  white  scarfs  over 
their  armour.  Dimois,  see  it  given  out  on  the  instant — ^that  is,' 
he  added,  '  if  our  brother  and  general  approves  of  it.' 

'  I  see  no  objection,'  replied  the  Duke,  '  if  the  chivalry  of 
France  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  the  name  of 
Knights  of  the  Smock-sleeve  bestowed  on  them  in  future.' 

'  It  would  be  a  right  well  adapted  title,  friend  Charles,'  said 
Le  Glorieux,  'considering  that  a  woman  is  the  reward  of  the 
most  valiant.' 

'Well  spoken,  sagacity,'  said  Louis.  'Cousin,  good-night,  I 
will  go  arm  me.  By  the  way,  what  if  I  win  the  countess  with 
mine  own  handt' 

'Your  Majesty,'  said  the  Duke,  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice, 
'  must  then  bdcome  a  true  Fleming.' 

'I  cannot)'  answered  Louis,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  sincere 
confidence,  'be  more  so  than  I  am  already,  could  I  but  bring 
youy  my  dear  cousin,  to  believe  it' 

The  Duke  only  replied  by  wishing  the  King  good-night,  in  a 
tone  resembling  the  snort  of  a  shy  horse,  starting  £rom  the 
caress  of  the  rider  when  he  is  about  to  mount,  and  is  soothing 
him  to  stand  still. 

'  I  could  pardon  all  his  duplicity,'  said  the  Duke  to  Cr6ve- 
coBur,  '  but  cannot  forgive  his  supposing  me  capable  of  the  gross 
foUy  of  being  duped  by  his  professions.' 

Louis,  too,  had  his  confidences  with  Oliver  le  Dain  when  he 
returned  to  his  own  quarters.  '  This  Scot,'  he  said,  '  is  such  a 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  him.  Pcuque§^ieu !  think  of  his  unpardonable  folly 
in  bringing  out  honest  De  la  Marck's  plan  of  a  sally  before  the 
face  of  Burgundy,  Cr^ecorar,  and  all  of  them,  instead  of  round- 
ing it  in  my  ear,  and  giving  me  at  least  the  choice  of  abetting 
or  defeating  it  1 ' 

'  It  is  better  as  it  is,  sire,'  said  Oliver ;  '  there  are  many  in 
your  present  train  who  would  scruple  to  assail  Burgundy  im- 
defied,  or  to  ally  themselves  with  De  la  Marck.' 

'  Thou  art  right,  Oliver.  Such  fools  there  are  in  the  world, 
and  we  have  no  time  to  reconcile  their  scruples  by  a  little  dose 
of  self-interest.    We  must  be  true  men,  Oliver,  and  good  allies 
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of  Burgundy,  for  this  night  at  least;  time  may  ^ve  us  a  ohanoe 
of  a  better  game.  Go^  tell  no  man  to  unarm  himself;  and  let 
them  shoot,  in  case  of  necessity,  as  sharply  on  those  who  cry 
"France"  and  "St  Denis"  as  if  they  cried  "Hell"  and  "Satan." 
I  will  myself  sleep  in  my  armour.  Let  Crawford  place  Quentin 
Durward  on  the  extreme  point  of  our  line  of  sentinels,  next  to 
the  city.  Let  him  e'en  have  the  first  benefit  of  the  sally  which 
he  has  announced  to  us;  if  his  luck  bear  him  out^  it  is  the 
better  for  him.  But  take  an  especial  care  of  Martins  Galeotti, 
and  see  he  remain  in  the  rear,  in  a  place  of  the  most  absolute 
safety ;  he  is  even  but  too  venturous,  and,  like  a  fool,  would 
be  both  swordsman  and  philosopher.  See  to  these  things, 
Oliver,  and  good-night.  Our  Lady  of  Cldiy,  and  Monaeigneur 
St.  Martin  ^  Tours,  be  gracious  to  my  slumbers ! '  * 

*  See  Attack  upon  liege.    Note  49. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII 

THS  8ALLT 

He  look'd,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  oity-gates  out-ponr'd. 

A  DiAD  silenoe  soon  reigned  over  that  great  host  which  lay 
in  leaguer  before  Liege.  For  a  long  time  the  cries  of  the 
soldiers  repeating  their  signals,  and  seddng  to  join  their  seyeral 
banners,  sounded  like  the  howling  of  bewildered  dogs  seeking 
their  masters.  But  at  length,  overcome  with  weariness  by  the 
fatigues  of  the  day,  the  dispersed  soldiers  crowded  under  such 
shelter  as  they  could  meet  with,  and  those  who  could  find  none 
sunk  down  through  very  fatigue  under  walls,  hedges,  and  such 
temporary  protection,  tiiere  to  wait  for  morning — a  moming 
which  some  of  them  were  never  to  behold.  A  dead  sleep  fell 
on  almost  all,  excepting  those  who  kept  a  faint  and  weary 
watch  by  the  lodgings  of  the  King  and  the  Duke.  The  dangers 
and  hopes  of  the  morrow~>even  the  schemes  of  glory  which 
many  ot  the  young  nobility  had  founded  upon  t£e  splendid 
prize  held  out  to  him  who  should  avenge  the  murdered  Bishop 
of  Liege— glided  from  their  recollection  as  they  lay  stupified  with 
fotigue  and  sle^.  But  not  so  with  Quentin  Durward.  The 
knowledge  that  he  alone  was  possessed  of  the  means  of  distin- 
guishing La  Marck  in  the  contest — ^the  recollection  by  whom 
that  information  had  been  communicated,  and  the  fair  augury 
which  might  be  drawn  from  her  conveying  it  to  him — ^the 
thought  that  his  fortune  had  brought  him  to  a  most  perilous 
and  doubtful  crisis  indeed,  but  one  where  there  was  still,  at 
leasts  a  chance  of  his  coming  off  triumphant^  banished  every 
desire  to  sleep,  and  strung  his  nerves  witii  vigour,  which  defied 
fatigue. 

Posted,  by  the  King's  express  order,  on  the  extreme  point 
between  Uie  French  quarters  and  the  town,  a  good  way  to  the 
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right  of  the  suburb  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  aharpened  his 
eye  to  penetrate  the  maas  whioh  lay  before  him,  and  excited  his 
ears  to  catch  the  sUghtest  aoimd  which  might  announce  any 
commotion  in  the  beleaguered  city.  But  its  huge  clocks  had 
successiyely  knelled  three  hours  after  midnight,  and  all  oon- 
tinned  still  and  silent  as  the  grave. 

At  length,  and  just  when  Quentin  began  to  think  the  attack 
would  be  deferred  till  daybreak,  and  joyfully  recollected  that 
there  would  .be  then  light  enough  to  deaciy  the  bar  sinister 
across  the  fleur-de-lys  of  Orleans,  he  thought  he  heard  in  the 
city  a  humming  murmur,  like  that  of  disturbed  bees  mustering 
for  the  defence  of  their  hives.  He  listened;  the  noise  con- 
tinued, but  it  was  of  a  character  so  undistinguished  by  any 
peculiar  or  precise  sound,  that  it  might  be  the  muimur  of  a 
wind  rising  among  the  boughs  of  a  distant  grove,  or  perhaps 
some  stream  swollen  by  the  late  rain,  which  was  discharging 
itself  into  the  sluggish  Maes  with  more  than  usual  clamour. 
Quentin  was  prevented  by  these  considerations  from  instantly 
giving  the  alarm,  which,  li  done  carelessly,  would  have  been  a 
heavy  offence. 

But  when  the  noise  rose  louder,  and  seemed  pouring  at  the 
sAme  time  towards  his  own  post,  and  towards  the  suburb^  he 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  fall  back  as  silently  as  possible,  and  call 
his  imde,  who  commanded  the  small  body  of  archers  destined 
to  his  support  All  were  on  their  feet  in  a  moment,  and  with 
as  little  noise  as  possible.  In  less  than  a  second.  Lord  Crawford 
was  at  their  head,  and,  despatching  an  archer  to  alarm  the  King 
and  his  household,  drew  back  his  little  party  to  some  distance 
behind  their  watch-fire,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  its 
light.  The  rushing  sound,  which  had  approached  them  more 
nearly,  seemed  suddenly  to  have  ceased ;  but  they  still  heard 
distinctly  the  more  distant  heavy  tread  of  a  laige  body  of  men 
approaching  the  suburb. 

'  The  lazy  Burgundians  are  asleep  on  their  post,'  whispered 
Crawford ;  '  make  for  the  suburb,  Cunningham,  and  awaken  the 
stupid  oxen.' 

'  Keep  well  to  the  rear  as  you  go,'  said  Durward ;  *  if  ever  I 
heard  the  tread  of  mortal  men,  tiiere  is  a  strong  body  inter- 
posed between  us  and  the  suburb.' 

'Well  said,  Quentin,  my  dainty  callant,'  said  Crawford; 
'  thou  art  a  soldier  beyond  thy  years.  They  only  make  halt 
till  the  others  come  forward.  I  would  I  had  some  knowledge 
where  they  are ! ' 
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*  I  will  creep  forwazd,  my  lord/  said  Qaentin, '  and  endeavour 
to  bring  yon  information.' 

'  Do  80,  my  bonny  ohield ;  thou  hast  sharp  ears  and  eyes, 
and  goodwill;  but  take  heed,  I  would  not  lose  thee  for  two 
and  a  plaok.' 

Quentin,  with  his  harquebuss  ready  prepared,  stole  forward, 
through  ground  which  he  had  reconnoitred  carefully  in  the 
twilight  of  the  preceding  eyening,  until  he  was  not  only  certain 
that  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  laige  body  of  men, 
who  were  standing  fast  betwixt  the  Eling's  quarters  and  the 
suburbs,  but  also  that  there  was  a  detached  party  of  smaller 
number  in  advance,  and  very  dose  to  him.  They  seemed  to 
whisper  together,  as  if  uncertain  what  to  do  next.  At  last,  the 
steps  of  two  or  three  enfauM  perduSy  detached  from  that  smaller 
party,  approached  him  so  near  as  twice  a  pike's  length.  Seeing 
it  impossible  to  retreat  undiscovered,  Quentin  called  out  alouc^ 
*QtU  vivef  and  was  answered  by  *  Vive  Li — Li — ege — c^est 
<k  dirtf'  added  he  who  spoke,  correcting  himself,  '  Vive  la 
France /*  Quentin  instantly  fired  his  harquebuss;  a  man 
groaned  and  fell,  and  he  himself,  under  the  instant  but  vague 
discharge  of  a  number  of  pieces,  the  fire  of  which  ran  in  a 
disorderiy  manner  alongst  the  column,  and  showed  it  to  be 
veory  numerous,  hastened  back  to  the  main  guard. 

'Admirably  done,  my  brave  boy!'  said  Crawford.  'Now, 
oallants,  draw  in  within  the  courtyard ;  they  are  too  many  to 
mell  with  in  the  open  field.' 

They  drew  witiiin  the  courtyard  and  garden  accordingly, 
where  they  found  all  in  great  order,  and  the  King  prepared  to 
mount  his  horse. 

'Whither  away,  sire?'  said  Crawford;  'you  are  safest  here 
with  your  own  people.' 

'Not  BO,'  said  Louis;  'I  must  instantly  to  the  Duke.  He 
must  be  convinced  of  our  good  faith  at  this  critical  moment,  or 
we  shall  have  both  Ldegeois  and  Burgundians  upon  us  at  once.' 
And  springing  on  his  horse,  he  bade  Dunois  command  the 
French  troops  without  the  house,  and  Crawford  the  Archer 
Guard  and  other  household  troops  to  defend  the  lutthcnu  and 
its  indosures.  He  conunanded  them  to  bring  up  two  sakers 
and  as  many  falconets  (pieces  of  cannon  for  the  field),  which 
had  been  left  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  make  good  their  posts,  but  by  no  means  to  advance, 
whatever  success  they  might  obtain;  and  having  given  these 
orders,  he  rode  ofi^  with  a  small  esoort^  to  the  Duke's  quarters. 
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The  delay  whioh  permitted  these  arrangements  to  be  carried 
fullj  into  effect  was  owing  to  Quentin's  having  fortunately 
shot  the  proprietor  of  the  house,  who  aoted  as  guide  to  the 
column  whidk  was  designed  to  attack  it|  and  whose  attack, 
had  it  been  made  instantly,  might  have  had  a  chance  of  being 
successfuL 

Durward,  who^  by  the  King's  order,  attended  him  to  the 
Duke's,  found  the  latter  in  a  state  of  choleric  distemperature, 
which  almost  prevented  his  discharging  the  duties  of  a  general, 
which  were  never  more  necessary ;  for,  besides  the  noise  of  a 
dose  and  furious  combat  which  had  now  taken  place  in  the 
suburb  upon  the  left  of  their  whole  army — ^besides  the  attack 
upon  the  King's  quarters,  which  was  fiercely  maintained  in  the 
centre — a  third  column  of  Liegeois,  of  even  superior  numbers^ 
had  filed  out  from  a  more  distant  breach,  and,  marching  by 
lanes,  vineyards,  and  passes  known  to  themselves,  had  ^en 
upon  the  right  flank  of  the  Butgundian  army,  who^  alarmed  at 
their  war-cries  of  '  Vive  la  France  !  *  and  '  Denii  Monffoye  ! ' 
which  mingled  with  those  of  '  Liege '  and  *  Rouge  Sanglier,*  and 
at  the  idea  thus  inspired,  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  ti^e  FS!0noh 
confederates,  made  a  very  desultory  and  imperfect  resistance ; 
while  the  Duke,  foaming,  and  swearing,  and  cursing  his  liege 
lord  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  called  out  to  shoot  with 
bow  and  gun  on  all  that  was  French,  whether  black  or  white — 
alluding  to  the  sleeves  with  which  Louis's  soldiers  had  desig- 
nated themselves. 

The  arrival  of  the  King,  attended  only  by  Le  Balafri  and 
Quentin,  and  half  a  score  of  archers,  restored  confidence  between 
France  and  Burgundy.  D'Hymbercourt,  CMvecoeur,  and  others 
of  the  Burgundian  leaders,  whose  names  were  then  the  praise 
and  dread  of  war,  rushed  devotedly  into  the  conflict ;  and,  while 
some  commanders  hastened  to  bring  up  more  distant  troops,  to 
whom  the  panic  had  not  extended,  others  threw  themselves 
into  the  tumult^  reanimated  the  instinct  of  discipline,  and 
while  the  Duke  toiled  in  the  fronts  shouting,  hackings  and 
hewing,  like  an  ordinary  man-at-arms,  brought  their  men  by 
degrees  into  array,  and  dismayed  the  assailants  by  the  use  ci 
their  artilleiy.  The  conduct  of  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
that  of  a  cahn,  coUected,  sagacious  leader,  who  neither  sought 
nor  avoided  danger,  but  showed  so  much  self-possession  and 
sagacity  that  the  Burgundian  leaders  readily  obeyed  the  orders 
which  he  issued. 

The  scene  was  now  become  in  the  utmost  degree  animated 
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and  horrible.  On  the  left  the  suburb^  after  a  fierce  contest, 
had  been  set  on  fire,  and  a  wide  and  dreadful  conflagration  did 
not  prevent  the  burning  ruins  from  being  still  disputed.  On 
the  centre,  the  French  troops,  though  pressed  by  immense  odds, 
kept  up  so  dose  and  constant  a  fire  that  the  little  pleasure- 
house  idione  bright  with  the  glancing  flashes,  as  if  surrounded 
with  a  martyr's  crown  of  flames.  On  the  left,  the  battle  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  with  varied  success,  as  fresh  reinfcnrce- 
ments  poured  out  of  the  town,  or  were  brought  forward  from 
the  rear  of  the  Burgundian  host ;  and  the  strife  continued  with 
unremitting  fury  for  three  mortal  hours,  which  at  length  brought 
the  dawn,  so  much  desired  by  the  beaegers.  The  enemy,  at  this 
period,  seemed  to  be  slackening  their  efforts  upon  the  right  and 
in  the  centre,  and  several  diacluEirgeB  of  cannon  were  heard  from 
the  litathaus. 

^Go,'  said  the  King,  to  Le  BalaM  and  Quentin,  the  instant 
his  ear  had  caught  &e  sound ;  *  they  have  got  up  the  sakers 
and  ^conets ;  the  pleasure-house  is  safe,  blessed  be  the  Holy 
Virgin  1  TeU  Dunois  to  move  this  way,  but  rather  nearer  the 
walk  of  Liege,  with  all  our  men-wt-aims,  excepting  what  he  may 
leave  for  the  defence  of  the  house,  and  cut  in  between  those 
thick-headed  Liegeois  on  the  right  and  the  city,  from  which 
they  are  supplied  with  recruits.' 

The  uncle  and  nephew  galloped  off  to  Dunois  and  Crawford, 
who^  tired  of  their  defensive  war,  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons, 
and  filing  out  at  the  head  of  a  gallant  body  of  about  two  hundred 
French  gentlemen,  besides  squires,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
archers  and  their  foUowers,  marched  across  the  field,  trampling 
down  the  wounded,  till  they  gained  the  flank  of  the  large  body 
of  Liegeois,  by  whom  the  right  of  the  Burgundians  had  been  so 
fiercely  asrailed.  The  increasing  daylight  discovered  that  the 
enemy  were  continuing  to  pour  out  from  the  city,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  battle  on  that  point,  or  of  bringing 
safely  off  the  forces  who  were  already  engaged. 

'  By  Heaven ! '  said  old  Crawford  to  Dunois,  '  were  I  not 
certain  it  is  thou  that  art  riding  by  my  side,  I  would  say  I  saw 
thee  among  yonder  banditti  and  burghers,  marshalling  and  array- 
ing them  with  thy  mace—only,  if  yon  be  thou,  thou  art  bigger 
than  thou  art  wont  to  be.  Art  thou  sure  yonder  armed  leader 
is  not  thy  wraith,  thy  double-man,  as  these  Flemings  call  it  f ' 

'  My  wraith ! '  said  Dunois ;  *  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
But  yonder  is  a  caitiff  with  my  bearings  displayed  on  crest  and 
shield,  whom  I  will  presently  punish  for  his  insolence.' 
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*In  the  name  of  all  that  is  noble,  my  lord,  leave  the 
vengeance  to  me  1 '  said  Quentin. 

'  To  thee  indeed,  young  man  1 '  said  Dunois ; '  that  is  a  modest 
request.  No — ^theae  things  brook  no  substitution.'  Then  turn- 
ing on  his  saddle,  he  called  out  to  those  around  him,  '  Gentle- 
men of  France,  form  your  line,  level  your  lances  1  Let  the  rising* 
sunbeams  shine  through  the  battalions  of  yonder  swine  of  lioge 
and  hogs  of  Ardennes,  that  masquerade  in  our  ancient  coats.' 

The  men-at-arms  answered  with  a  loud  shout  of  ^  A  Dunois — 
a  Dunois  I  Long  live  the  bold  Bastard !  Orleans  to  the 
rescue ! '  And,  with  their  leader  in  the  centre,  they  charged  at 
full  gallop.  They  encountered  no  timid  enemy.  The  laige 
body  which  they  charged  consisted,  excepting  some  mounted 
officers,  entix^ly  of  mfantry,  who^  settmg  the  butt  of  their  lances 
against  their  fiet,  the  fioit  mnk  kn^Zg,  the  second  s^^ 
and  those  behind  presenting  their  spears  over  their  heads, 
offered  such  resistance  to  the  rapid  chaige  of  the  men^t-arms  as 
the  hedgehog  presents  to  his  enemy.  Few  were  able  to  make 
way  through  that  iron  wall ;  but  of  those  few  was  Dunois,  who, 
giving  spur  to  his  horse,  and  making  the  noble  animal  leap  more 
than  twelve  feet  at  a  bound,  fairly  broke  his  way  into  the  middle 
of  the  phalanx,  and  made  towards  the  object  of  his  animosity. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  find  Quentin  still  by  his  side,  and 
fighting  in  the  same  front  with  himself — ^youth,  desperate 
courage,  and  the  determination  to  do  or  die  having  still  kept 
the  youth  abreast  with  the  best  knight  in  Europe,  for  such 
was  Dunois  reported,  and  truly  reported,  at  the  period. 

Their  spears  were  soon  broken ;  but  the  lanzknechts  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  blows  of  their  long  heavy  swords; 
while  the  horses  and  riders,  armed  in  complete  steel,  sustained 
little  injury  from  their  lances.  Still  Dunois  and  Durward  were 
contendiing  with  rival  efforts  to  burst  forward  to  the  spot 
where  he  who  had  usurped  the  armorial  bearings  of  Dunois  was 
doing  the  duty  of  a  good  and  valiant  leader,  when  Dunois,  ob- 
serving the  boiur's  head  and  tusks,  the  usual  bearing  of  William 
de  la  Marck,  in  another  part  of  the  conflict^  called  out  to 
Quentin,  '  Thou  art  worthy  to  avenge  the  arms  of  Orleans  1  I 
leave  thee  the  task.  Balafr6,  support  your  nephew ;  but  let 
none  dare  to  interfere  with  Dunois's  boar-himt.' 

That  Quentin  Durward  joyfully  acquiesced  in  this  division 
of  labour  cannot  be  doubted,  and  each  pressed  forward  upon 
his  separate  object,  followed,  and  defended  from  behind,  by 
such  men-atftrms  as  were  able  to  keep  up  with  them. 
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Bat  at  thiB  moment  the  column  which  De  la  Marck  had 
proposed  to  support^  when  his  own  coune  was  atreeted  by  the 
chaige  of  Dunois,  had  lost  all  the  advantages  they  had  gained 
during  the  night ;  while  the  Burgundians,  with  returning  day, 
had  begun  to  show  the  qualities  which  belong  to  superior  diiB- 
dpline.  The  great  mass  of  Liegeois  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  at  length  to  fly;  and,  faJQing  back  on  those  who  were 
engaged  with  the  French  men-at-arms,  the  whole  became 
a  confused  tide  of  fighters,  fliers,  and  pursuers,  which  rolled 
itself  towards  the  city  walls,  and  at  last  was  poured  into  the 
ample  and  undefended  breach  through  which  the  Liegeois  had 
sallied. 

Quentin  made  more  than  human  exertions  to  overtake  the 
special  object  of  his  pursuit^  who  was  still  in  his  sights  striving, 
by  voice  and  example,  to  renew  the  battle,  and  bravely  sup- 
ported by  a  chosen  party  of  lansknechts.  Le  Balafr6  and 
several  of  his  comrades  attached  themselves  to  Quentin,  much 
marvelling  at  the  extFRordinaiy  gallantry  displayed  by  so  young 
a  soldier.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  breach  De  la  Marck — ^for 
it  was  himself — succeeded  in  effecting  a  momentaiy  stand,  and 
repelling  some  of  the  most  forward  of  the  pursuers.  He  had  a 
mace  of  iron  in  his  hand,  before  which  everything  seemed  to 
go  down,  and  was  so  much  covered  with  blood  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  discern  those  bearings  on  his  shield  which 
had  so  much  incensed  Dunois. 

Quentin  now  found  little  difficulty  in  singling  him  out ;  for 
the  commanding  situation  of  which  he  had  posiiBSsed  himself, 
and  the  use  he  made  of  his  terrible  mace,  caused  many  of  the 
assailants  to  seek  safer  points  of  attack  than  that  where  so 
desperate  a  defender  presented  himself.  But  Quentin,  to  whom 
the  importance  attached  to  victory  over  this  formidable  anta- 
gonist was  better  known,  sprung  from  his  horse  at  the  bottom 
of  the  breach,  and  letting  the  noble  animal,  the  gift  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  run  loose  through  the  tumult^  ascended  the 
ruins  to  measure  swords  with  the  Boar  of  Ardennes.  The 
latter,  as  if  he  had  seen  his  intention,  turned  towards  Durward 
with  mace  uplifted ;  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  encounter 
when  a  dreadful  shout  of  triumph,  of  tumult^  and  of  despair 
announced  that  the  besiegers  were  entering  the  city  at  another 
pointy  and  in  the  rear  of  those  who  defended  the  breach.  As- 
sembling around  him,  by  voice  and  bugle,  the  desperate  part- 
ners of  his  desperate  fortune,  De  la  Marck,  at  those  appalling 
sounds,  abandoned  the  breach,  and  endeavoured  to  effect  his 
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retreat  towards  a  part  of  the  dty  from  whioh  he  might  escape 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Maes.     His  immediate  followers  formed 
a  deep  body  of  well-disciplined  men,  who^  never  having  given 
quarter,  were  resolved  now  not  to  ask  it>  and  who^  in  that  hour 
of  despair,  threw  themselves  into  sach  firm  order  that  their 
front  occupied  the  whole  breadth  of  the  street  through  which 
they  slowly  retired,  making  head  from  time  to  time,  and  check- 
ing the  pursuers,  many  of  whom  began  to  seek  a  safer  occupation 
by  breaking  into  the  houses  for  plunder.    It  is  therefore  prob> 
able  that  De  la  Marck  might  have  effected  his  escape^  his  dis- 
guise concealing  him  from  those  who  promised  themselves  to 
win  honour  and  grandeur  upon  his  head,  but  for  the  stanch 
pursuit  of  Quentin,  his  unde  Le  Balafrd,  and  some  of  his  com- 
rades.   At  eveiy  pause  which  was  made  by  the  lanskneohts  a 
furious  combat  took  place  betwixt  them  and  the  archers,  and 
in  every  miUe  Quentin  sought  De  la  Marck ;  but  the  latter, 
whose  present  object  was  to  retreat,  seemed  to  evade  the  young 
Scot's  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  single  combat.     The  con- 
fusion was  general  in  every  direction.     The  shrieks  and  cries 
of  women,  the  yeUing  of  the  terrified  inhabitants,  now  subjected 
to  the  extremity  of  military  license,  sounded  horribly  shrill 
amid  the  shouts  of  battle,  like  the  voice  of  misery  and  de- 
spair contending  with  that  of  fury  and  violence,  which  should 
be  heard  farthest  and  loudest. 

It  was  just  when  De  la  Marck,  retiring  through  this  infernal 
scene,  had  passed  the  door  of  a  small  chapel  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
that  the  shouts  of  *  France — France !  Burgundy — ^Burgundy ! ' 
apprized  him  that  a  part  of  the  besiegers  were  entering  the 
farther  end  of  the  street^  which  was  a  narrow  one,  and  that  his 
retreat  was  cut  off.  '  Oonrade,'  he  said,  '  take  all  the  men  with 
you.  Charge  yonder  fellows  roundly,  and  break  through  if 
you  can ;  with  me  it  is  over.  I  am  man  enough,  now  that  I 
am  brought  to  bay,  to  send  some  of  these  vagabond  Scots  to 
hell  before  me.' 

His  lieutenant  obeyed,  and,  with  most  of  the  few  lanskneohts 
who  remained  alive,  hurried  to  the  farther  end  of  the  street, 
for  the  purpose  of  charging  those  Burgundians  who  were  ad- 
vancing, and  so  forcing  their  way  so  as  to  escape.  About  six 
of  De  la  Marck's  best  men  remained  to  perish  witii  their  master, 
and  fronted  the  archers,  who  were  not  many  more  in  number. 
'  Sanglier !  Sanglier !  Hola !  gentlemen  of  Scotland,'  said  the 
ruffian  but  undaunted  chief,  waving  his  mace,  '  who  longs  to 
gain  a  coronet — ^who  strikes  at  the  Boar  of  Ardennes  Y    You, 
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young  man,  have,  methinkB,  a  hankering ;  but  you  must  win 
ere  you  wear  it.' 

Quentin  heard  but  imperfectly  the  words,  which  were  partly 
lost  in  the  hollow  helmet ;  but  the  action  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, and  he  had  but  time  to  bid  his  uncle  and  comrades,  as 
they  were  gentlemen,  to  stand  back,  when  De  la  Marck  sprung 
upon  him  with  a  bound  like  a  tiger,  aiming  at  the  same  time 
a  blow  with  his  mace,  so  as  to  make  his  hand  and  foot  keep 
time  together,  and  giving  his  stroke  full  advantage  of  the 
descent  of  his  leap ;  but,  light  of  foot  and  quick  of  eye,  Quentin 
leaped  aside,  and  disappointed  an  aim  which  would  have  been 
fatal  had  it  taken  effect. 

They  then  dosed,  like  the  wolf  and  the  wolf-dog,  their 
comrades  on  either  side  remaining  inactive  spectators,  for  Le 
Ba]afr6  roared  out  for  fair  play,  adding,  *  that  he  would  venture 
his  nephew  on  him,  were  he  as  wight  as  Wallace.' 

Neither  was  the  experienced  soldier's  confidence  unjustified ; 
for,  although  the  blows  of  the  despairing  robber  fell  like  those 
of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  yet  the  quick  motions  and 
dexterous  swordsmanship  of  the  young  archer  enabled  him  to 
escape,  and  to  requite  Uiem  with  the  point  of  his  less  noisy 
though  more  fatal  weapon ;  and  that  so  often  and  so  effectually, 
that  the  huge  strength  of  his  antagonist  began  to  give  way  to 
fatigue,  while  the  ground  on  which  he  stood  became  a  puddle 
of  blood.  Yet,  still  unabated  in  courage  and  ire,  the  Wild  Boar 
of  Ardennes  fought  on  with  as  much  mental  energy  as  at  first, 
and  Quentin's  victory  seemed  dubious  and  distant,  when  a 
female  voice  behind  him  called  him  by  his  name,  ejaculating, 
'  Help — ^help  !  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Yiigin ! ' 

He  turned  his  head,  and  with  a  single  glance  beheld  Gertrude 
Pavillim,  her  mantle  stripped  from  her  shoulders,  dragged 
forcibly  along  by  a  French  soldier,  one  of  several,  who,  break- 
ing into  the  chapel  close  by,  had  seised,  as  their  prey,  on  the 
tenrified  females  who  had  taken  refuge  there. 

'  Wait  for  me  but  one  moment,'  exclaimed  Quentin  to  De  la 
Marck,  and  sprung  to  extricate  his  benefactress  from  a  situation 
of  which  he  conjectured  all  the  dangers. 

'  I  wait  no  man's  pleasure,'  said  De  la  Marck,  flourishing  his 
mace,  and  beginning  to  retreat,  glad,  no  doubt,  of  being  free 
of  so  formidable  an  assailant. 

'You  shall  wait  mine,  though,  by  your  leave,'  said  Balafr^; 
'  I  will  not  have  my  nephew  baulked.'  So  saying,  he  instantly 
assaulted  De  la  Miurck  with  his  two-handed  sword. 
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Qaentin  found,  in  the  meanwhile^  that  the  rescue  of  Gertrude 
was  a  task  more  difficult  than  could  be  finished  in  one  momeiit* 
Her  captor,  supported  by  his  comrades,  refused  to  relinquiah 
his  prize;  and  whilst  Durward,  aided  by  one  or  two  of  his 
countrymen,  endeaToured  to  compel  him  to  do  so>  the  former 
beheld  the  chance  which  Fortune  had  so  kindly  afforded  him 
for  fortune  and  happiness  glide  out  of  his  reach ;  so  ih&t,  when 
he  stood  at  length  in  the  street  with  the  libemted  Gertrude^ 
there  was  no  one  near  them.  Totally  f oigetting  the  defenceless 
situation  of  his  companion,  he  was  about  to  spring  away^in 
pursuit  of  the  Boar  of  Ardennes,  as  the  greyhound  tracks  the 
Lr,  when,  oUnging  to  him  in  herdespair,  Ae  exclaimed, '  For  the 
sake  of  your  mother's  honour,  leave  me  not  here  1  As  you  are  a 
gentleman,  protect  me  to  my  fother's  house,  which  once  sheltered 
you  and  the  Lady  Isabelle  1    For  her  sake  leave  me  not ! ' 

Her  call  was  agonising,  but  it  was  irresistible ;  and  bidding 
a  mental  adieu,  with  unutterable  bitterness  of  feeling,  to  all  the 
gay  hopes  which  had  stimulated  his  exertion,  carried  him 
tiirough  that  bloody  day,  and  which  at  one  moment  seemed  to 
appnich  oonBumm^tioi^  Qaentin,  like  an  miwilling  spirit  who 
obeys  a  talisman  which  he  cannot  resist,  protected  Gertrude  to 
Pavilion's  house,  and  arrived  in  time  to  defend  that  and  the 
syndic  himself  against  the  fury  of  the  licentious  soldiery. 

Meantime,  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  entered  the 
city  on  horseback,  and  through  one  of  the  breaches.  They  were 
both  in  complete  armour,  but  the  latter,  covered  with  blood  from 
the  plume  to  the  spur,  drove  his  steed  furiously  up  the  breach, 
which  Louis  surmounted  with  the  stately  pace  of  one  who  leads 
a  procession.  They  despatched  orders  to  stop  the  sack  of 
the  city,  which  had  already  commenced,  and  to  assemble  their 
scattered  troops.  The  princes  themselves  proceeded  .towards 
the  great  church,  both  for  the  protection  of  many  of  the  distin- 
guished inhabitants,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  and  in  order  to 
hold  a  sort  of  military  council  after  they  had  heard  high  mass. 

Busied  like  other  officers  of  his  rank  ia  collecting  those 
under  his  command,  Lord  Crawford,  at  the  turning  of  one  of 
the  streets  which  leads  to  the  Maes,  met  Le  Balafr6  sauntering 
composedly  towards  the  river,  holding  in  his  hand,  by  the  goiy 
locks,  a  human  head,  with  as  much  indifference  as  a  fowler 
carries  a  game-pouch. 

'How  now,  Ludovic!'  said  his  commander;  'what  are  ye 
doing  with  that  carrion ) ' 

'It  is  all  that  is  left  of  a  bit  of  woriL  which  my  nephew 
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shaped  oat»  and  nearly  finished,  and  I  put  the  last  hand  to^' 
said  Le  BalaM — '  a  good  fellow  that  I  despatched  yonder,  and 
who  prayed  me  to  throw  his  head  into  the  Maes.  Men  have 
queer  fancies  when  old  SnuJl  Back*  is  gripping  them ;  hut  Small 
Back  must  lead  down  the  dance  with  us  all  in  oiur  time.' 

'And  you  are  going  to  throw  that  head  into  the  MaesT  said 
Crawford,  looking  more  attentively  on  the  ghastly  memorial  of 
mortality. 

'Ay,  truly  am  I,'  said  Ludovic  Leely.  'If  you  refuse  a 
dying  man  his  boon,  you  are  likely  to  be  haunted  by  his  ghost, 
and  I  love  to  sleep  sound  at  nights.' 

'Tou  must  take  your  chance  of  the  ghaist,  man,'  said  Craw- 
ford ;  '  for,  by  my  soul,  there  is  more  lies  on  that  dead  pow 
than  you  think  for.  Come  along  with  me — ^not  a  word  more — 
come  along  with  me.' 

'Nay,  for  that  matter,'  said  Le  Balafr^  'I  made  him  no 
promise;  for,  in  truth,  I  had  off  his  head  before  the  tongue 
had  well  done  wagging ;  and  as  I  feared  him  not  living,  by  St. 
Martin  of  Tours,  I  fear  him  as  little  when  he  is  dead.  Besides, 
my  little  gossip,  the  merry  friar  of  St.  Martin's  will  lend  me  a 
pot  of  holy  water.' 

When  high  mass  had  been  said  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Liege,  and  tiie  terrified  town  was  restored  to  some  moderate 
degree  of  order,  Louis  and  Charles,  with  their  peers  around, 
proceeded  tQ  hear  the  claims  of  those  who  had  any  to  make  for 
services  performed  during  the  battle.  Those  which  respected 
the  county  of  Croye  and  its  fair  mistress  were  first  received, 
and,  to  the  disappointment  of  sundry  claimants  who  had  thought 
themselves  sure  of  the  rich  prize,  there  seemed  doubt  and 
mystery  to  involve  their  several  pretensions.  Cr&veooBur  showed 
a  boar's  hide  such  as  De  la  Mfurck  usually  wore ;  Dunois  pro- 
duced a  cloven  shield,  with  his  armorial  bearings ;  and  there 
were  others  who  claimed  the  merit  of  having  despatched  the 
murderer  of  the  bishop,  producing  similar  tokens — the  rich 
reward  fixed  on  De  la  Marck's  head  having  brought  death  to 
all  who  were  armed  in  his  resemblance. 

There  was  much  noise  and  contest  among  the  competitors, 
and  Charles,  internally  regretting  the  rash  promise  which  had 
placed  the  hand  and  wealUi  of  his  fair  vassal  on  such  a  hazard, 
was  in  hopes  he  might  find  means  of  evading  all  these  conflict' 
ing  claims,  when  Crawford  pressed  forwa^  into  the  circle, 
dragging  Le  Balafr6  after  him,  who,  awkward  and  bashful, 

*  ▲  cant  ezpnnloii  in  Sootbuid  for  dwih,  ufotUy  d«IlnMtad  m  a  aktletoD. 
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followed  like  an  unwilling  mafitiff  towed  on  in  a  lea^  as  His 
leader  exclaimed, — 'Away  with  jour  hoofs  and  hideB,  axL<l 
painted  iron !  No  one,  save  he  who  slew  the  Boar,  can  sho^w 
the  tusks ! ' 

So  saying,  he  flung  on  the  floor  the  bloody  head,  easily 
known  as  that  of  De  la  Marok  by  the  singular  conf onuation  of 
the  jaws,  which  in  reality  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  thoae 
of  the  animal  whose  name  he  bore,  and  which  was  instantljr 
recognised  by  all  who  had  seen  him.* 

'Crawford,'  said  Louis,  while  Charles  sat  silent^  in  gloomjr 
and  displeased  surprise,  *  I  trust  it  is  one  of  my  faithful  Soots 
who  has  won  this  prizet' 

'  It  is  Ludoyic  Lesly,  sire,  whom  we  call  Le  Balafi^'  replied 
the  old  soldier. 

'  But  is  he  noble,'  said  the  Duke — '  is  he  of  gentle  blood  ? 
Otherwise  our  promise  is  void.' 

'  He  is  a  cross  ungainly  piece  of  wood  enough,'  said  Craw- 
ford, looking  at  the  tall,  awkward,  embarrassed  figure  of  the 
archer;  'but  I  will  warrant  him  a  branch  of  the  tree  of  Eothea 
for  all  that,  and  they  have  been  as  noble  as  any  house  in  France 
or  Burgundy,  ever  since  it  is  told  of  their  founder  that» 

Between  the  less-lee  t  and  the  mair 
He  slew  the  knight,  and  left  him  there.* 

'  There  is  then  no  help  for  it>' said  the  Duke,  '  and  the  fairest 
and  richest  heiress  in  Buigundy  must  be  the  wife  of  a  rude 
mercenary  soldier  like  this,  or  die  secluded  in  a  convent — and 
she  the  only  child  of  our  faithful  Reginald  [Beinold]  de  Croye ! 
I  have  been  too  rash.' 

And  a  doud  settled  on  his  brow,  to  the  surprise  of  his  peers, 
who  seldom  saw  him  evince  the  slightest  token  of  regret  for  the 
necessary  consequences  of  an  adopted  resolution. 

'Hold  but  an  instant^'  said  the  Lord  Crawford,  'it  may  be 
better  than  your  Grace  conjectures.  Hear  but  what  this  cavalier 
has  to  say.  Speak  out»  man,  and  a  murrain  to  thee,'  he  added, 
apart  to  Le  BaJafr^ 

"But  that  blunt  soldier,  though  he  could  make  a  shift  to 
express  himself  intelligibly  enough  to  King  Louis,  to  whose 
familiarity  he  was  habituated,  yet  found  himself  incapable  of 
enunciating  his  resolution  before  so  splendid  an  assembly  as 
that  in  presence  of  which  he  then  stood;  and  after  having 

*  See  AnAchroniRros.    Note  60. 
t  See  Deeoent  of  the  Leslies.    Note  51. 
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turned  his  Bhoulder  to  the  princee,  and  preluded  with  a  hoane 
chuckling  laugh,  and  two  or  three  tremendous  contortions  of 
countenance^  he  was  only  able  to  pronounce  the  words, 
'  Saunders  Souplejaw ' — and  then  stuck  fast. 

'May  it  please  your  Majesty  and  your  Grace/  said  Crawford, 
'  I  must  speak  for  my  countryman  and  old  comnde.  Tou  shall 
understand  that  he  has  had  it  prophesied  to  him  by  a  seer  in 
his  own  land,  that  the  fortune  of  his  house  is  to  be  made  by 
marriage ;  but  as  he  is,  like  myself,  something  the  worse  for 
the  wear, — ^Iotcs  the  wine-house  better  than  a  lady's  summer^ 
parlour,  and,  in  short,  having  some  barrack  tastes  and  likings 
which  would  make  greatness  in  his  own  person  rather  an  en- 
combiance  to  him,  he  hath  acted  by  my  advice,  and  resigns 
the  pretensions  acquired  by  the  fete  of  slaying  William  de  la 
Marck  to  him  by  whom  the  Wild  Boar  was  actually  brought 
to  bay,  who  is  his  maternal  nephew.' 

'  I  will  Touch  for  that  youth's  services  and  prudence,'  said 
King  Louis,  overjoyed  to  see  that  fate  had  thrown  so  gallant  a 
prise  to  one  over  whom  he  had  some  influence.  '  Witi^out  his 
prudence  and  vigilance  we  had  been  ruined.  It  was  he  who 
made  us  aware  (^  the  night-sally.' 

' I  then,'  said  Charles,  'owe  him  some  reparation  for  doubt- 
ing his  veracity.' 

'And  I  can  attest  his  gallantry  as  a  man-at-arms,'  said 
DnnoiB. 

'But,'  interrupted  Crivecoour,  'though  the  uncle  be  a  Scottish 
ffmHUdtrty  that  makes  not  the  nephew  necessarily  so.' 

'  He  is  of  the  house  of  Durward,'  said  Crawfoid;  'descended 
horn  that  Allan  Durward  who  was  High  Steward  of  Scotland.' 

'Nay,  if  it  be  young  Durward,'  said  CrdvecoBur,  'I  say  no 
more.  Fortune  has  declared  herself  on  his  side  too  plainly  for 
me  to  stmggle  farther  with  her  humoursome  ladvship ;  but  it 
is  strange,  from  lord  to  horseboy,  how  wonderfully  these  Scots 
stick  by  each  other.' 

'Highlanders,  shoulder  to  shoulder ! '  answered  Lord  Craw> 
ford,  laughing  at  the  mortification  of  the  proud  Burgundian. 

'We  have  yet  to  inquire,'  said  Charles,  thoughtfully,  'what 
the  fair  lady's  sentiments,  may  be  towards  this  fortunate  ad- 
venturer.' 

'By  the  mass!'  said  Cr&vecoBur,  'I  have  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe  your  Grace  will  find  her  more  amenable  to 
authority  than  on  former  occasions.  But  why  should  I  grudge 
this  youth  his  preferment,  suice,  after  all,  it  is  sense,  firmness, 
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and  gaUantiy  whioh  have  put  him  in  possefision  of  WsAiiTEi, 
Rank,  and  BBAurrr 


I  HAD  already  sent  these  sheets  to  the  press,  concluding,  aa 
I  thought,  with  a  moral  of  excellent  tendency  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  all  fair-haired,  blue-eyed,  long-legged,  stout-hearted 
emigrants  from  my  native  countiy  who  might  be  willing  in 
stirring  times  to  take  up  the  gallant  profession  of  cavalieros 
of  fortune.  But  a  friendly  monitor,  one  of  those  who  like  the 
lump  of  sugar  which  is  found  at  Uie  bottom  of  a  tesrcup  aa 
well  as  the  flavour  of  the  souchong  itself,  has  entered  a  bitter 
remonstrance,  and  insists  that  I  should  give  a  precise  and 
particular  account  of  the  espousals  of  the  young  heir  of  Glen- 
houlakin  and  the  lovely  Flemish  countess,  and  tell  what  tour- 
naments were  held,  and  how  many  lances  were  broken,  upon  so 
interesting  an  occasion ;  nor  withhold  from  the  curious  reader 
the  number  of  sturdy  boys  who  inherited  the  valour  of  Quentin 
Durward,  and  of  bright  damsels  in  whom  were  renewed  the 
charms  ol  Isabelle  de  Croye.  I  replied  in  course  of  post)  that 
times  were  changed,  and  public  weddings  were  entirely  out  of 
fashion.  In  days,  traces  of  which  I  myself  can  remember,  not 
only  were  the  '  fifteen  friends '  of  the  happy  pair  invited  to 
witness  their  union,  but  the  bridal  minstrel^  still  continued, 
as  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  to  'nod  their  holds'  till  morning 
shone  on  them.  The  sack-posset  was  eaten  in  the  nuptiid 
chamber,  the  stocking  was  thrown,  and  the  bride's  garter 
was  struggled  for  in  presence  of  the  happy  couple  whom  Hymen 
had  made  one  flesh.  The  authors  of  the  period  were  laudably 
accurate  in  following  its  fashions.  They  spared  you  not  a 
blush  of  the  bride,  not  a  rapturous  glance  of  the  bridegroom, 
not  a  diamond  in  her  hair,  not  a  button  on  his  embroidered 
waistcoat;  until  at  length,  with  Astrsea,  'they  fairly  put  their 
characters  to  bed.'  But  how  little  does  this  agree  with  the 
modest  privacy  which  induces  our  modem  brides — sweet  bash- 
ful darlings !— ;to  steal  from  pomp  and  plate,  and  admiration 
and  flatteiy,  and,  like  honest  Shenstoae, 

Seek  for  freedom  at  an  inn  f 

To  these,  unquestionably,  an  exposure  of  the  circumstances 
of  publicity  with  which  a  bridal  in  tiie  16th  century  was  always 
celebrated  must  appear   in    the   highest  degree  disgusting. 
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Isabelle  de  Groje  would  be  ranked  in  their  estimation  far  below 
the  maid  who  mUks  and  does  the  meanest  chares;  for  eyen 
she,  were  it  in  the  church-poroh,  would  reject  the  hand  of  her 
journeyman  shoemaker  should  he  propose  ^favrt  des  noees,'  as 
it  is  called  on  Parisian  signs,  instead  of  going  down  on  the  top 
of  the  long  coach  to  spend  the  honeymoon  incognito  at  Deptfoid 
or  Greenwich.  I  will  not,  therefore,  tell  more  of  this  matter, 
but  will  steal  away  from  the  wedding  as  Ariosto  from  that  of 
Angelica,  leaving  it  to  whom  it  may  please  to  add  farther 
particulars,  after  the  fashion  of  their  own  imagination. 

Some  better  bud  ahtJl  nng,  in  feudal  state 
How  Braqnemonfa  Caatla  op'd  its  Gothic  gate, 
When  on  the  wand'ring  Scot  its  loyelv  heir 
Bettow'd  her  beauty  a^  an  earldom  £ur.* 

*  B  eonw  a  rltoniare  In  nia  oonbwda 
Trommt  e  Imon  navlglio  e  mlglior  ttrnpo, 
B  deU'  India  a  Medor  deMe  lo  Msettro 
Vane  attd  eantara  oon  misllor  plettro. 

OrkMOo  Furioto,  Outo  zzz.  Stanm  18. 
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Non  I. — PuGi  cat  VBi  Pionmoiniy  p.  zxvi 

Bill  Frier's  Any  om  tke  J^ietitrtaq^  In  many  pwagM ;  but  I  wonld  parti- 
oaiarue  tha  boaiitifal  and  highly  po«tioal  aeoonnt  wmofa  he  efiree  of  hia  own 
feelings  on  deetroyinff,  at  the  dictate  of  an  improyer,  an  ancient  aeqaestrated 
garden,  with  ita  yew  hedges,  ornamented  iron  gatei^  and  aednded  wilderness. 

Nora  2l— Ht7<mn1i  IrnrsRABT,  p.  zxziii 

This  Jonmal,  or  Itinerary,  with  etchings  by  the  author,  was  published  at 
London,  1822,  8to,  and  was  followed  by  a  Tolnme  in  f oUo  r4to],  entitled  Viewi 
in  tKe  StnUh  qf  France  jMeflif  on  CA0  Kkxmty  enffraTod  by  W.  B.  Oooke,  etc.,  from 
drawinffs  bv  P.  De  wint,  after  original  aketcAee  by  John  Hughes,  Iiond.  1^. 

Mr.  IxMEhari,  in  his  Ia^  qf  SeoU,  has,  hj  some  orersignt,  connected  the 
late  Mr.  Skene's  name  with  QuaUin  Durvard  mstead  of  with  Anne  ofOeierttein, 
There  is  good  authority  for  correcting  this  {Laie^). 


Non  8.-*-EDRioir  at  Cvjrr  J^ouvMiua,  p.  4 

This  etUtio  prinetps,  whioh,  when  in  good  preservation,  is  much  sought  after 
by  connoisseurs,  is  entitled,  Let  Cent  NimmUe  NvumUetL  eontenaM  Cent  JSw- 
toiret  Naw&tux,  g^tont  mauUpladeant  d  raeonter  en  tautet  bonnet  comjMgnietjpar 
mantire  dejopemxeiL  Parit,  Anioine  VeranL  Sant  date  ffannSe  d'tmprettwn; 
in-folw  ffo&que.    Bee  Do  Bora. 

Nor  4.>*»{hp*  Hubbht,  p.  16 

Every  vocation  had,  in  the  middle  ages,  its  protecting  saint.  The  chase, 
with  its  fortunes  and  its  haTards,  the  business  01  so  many  and  the  amusement 
of  all,  was  placed  under  the  direction  of  Stw  Hubert  This  silvan  saint  was 
the  son  of  Sertrand  Duke  of  Acquitaine.  and,  while  in  ^e  secular  state,  was 
a  courtier  of  King  Pepin.  He  was  pasnonatelr  fbnd  of  the  chase,  and  used 
to  neglect  attendance  on  divine  worship  for  tUs  amusement.  While  he  was 
once  encaged  in  this  pastime,  a  staf  appeared  before  him,  havinsr  a  crucifix 
bound  berwixt  his  horns,  and  he  neanl  a  voice  which  menaced  him  with 
eternal  punishment  if  he  did  not  repent  ci  his  sins.  He  retired  from  the 
world  and  took  orders,  his  wife  having  also  retreated  into  the  cloister. 
Hubert  afterwards  became  %hop  of  Maestricht  and  Liege ;  and  from  his 
seal  in  destroying  remnants  of  idolatry  is  called  the  Apostle  of  Ardennes  and 
of  BrabanL  Those  who  were  desoendod  of  hia  race  were  supposed  to  possess 
the  power  of  curing  persons  bitten  by  mad  dog^s. 
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KoTB  5.~CoviEr  Tbb,  p.  28 

The  huge  tree  in  front  of  a  Soottish  oastle  ma  sometimes  called  so.  It  is 
di£Bcult  to  trace  the  deriration ;  but  at  tiiat  distance  from  the  castle  the 
laird  received  guests  of  rank,  and  thither  he  convoyed  them  on  their  de- 
parture. 

NOTB  6.— DUKl  OF  QUXLDRBB,  p.  80 

This  was  Adolphn^  son  of  Arnold  and  of  Catherine  de  Bonrbon.  The 
present  stoij  has  little  to  do  with  him,  thoii£[h  one  ot  tibe  most  atrodoos 
characters  of  his  time.  He  made  war  sgainst  his  father ;  in  which  unnatural 
strife  he  made  the  old  man  prisoner,  and  used  him  with  the  most  brutal 
violence,  proceecyng,  it  is  saia,  even  to  the  len^  of  striking  him  with  his 
hand.  Arnold,  in  resentment  of  this  usage,  disinherited  the  unprincipled 
wretch,  and  sold  to  Charles  of  Bnrsnmdv  whatever  rights  he  had  over  the 
duchy  of  Oueldree  and  earldom  of  Zutphen.  Mary  <»  Bursrundy,  daughter 
of  Charles,  restored  these  possessions  to  the  unnatural  Adolphus,  who  was 
slain  in  1477. 

NOTB  7.— CONBTABLB  ST.  PaUL,  p.  81 

This  part  of  Louis  XI. 's  reign  was  much  embarrassed  by  the  intriffues  of 
the  Constable  St.  Flaul,  who  affected  independence,  and  carried  on  intrigues 
with  England,  France^  and  Bui^^^nndy  at  the  same  time.  Accordinpf  to  the 
usual  fate  of  such  versatile  politudans,  the  Constable  ended  by  drawing  upon 
himself  the  animosity  of  idl  the  powerful  neighbours  whom  he  had  in  their 
turn  amused  and  deceived.  He  was  deliverea  up  by  the  Duke  of  Buxgundy 
to  the  King  of  France,  tried,  and  hastily  executed  for  treason,  147&- 

NOTB  8.— BiBHOP  AND  StBFIIXNS,  p.  40 

Sir  Henry  R.  Bishop,  the  popular  composer,  and  sometime  professor  of 
music  in  Edmburgh  University,  died  in  ISte.  HisB  Catherine  Stephens  was 
a  delightful  vocanst^  who  performed  at  the  principal  concerts  and  musical 
festivals  about  the  time  this  was  written.  In  1888  she  became  Countess  of 
Bssex  by  her  marriage  with  George,  l^e  fifth  earl  {Lmng). 

NoTB  9.— Uas  or  Smm,  p.  44 

The  crutches  or  stOts  which  in  Scotland  are  used  to  pass  rivers.  They  are 
employed  by  the  peasantrv  of  the  country  near  Bou^deauz  to  traverse  those 
deserts  of  loose  sand  called  Landes. 

Note  10.— *Bbttbb  Eiiid  Fbbmit,*  btc.,  p.  65 

*  Better  kind  strangers  than  estranged  kindred.'  The  motto  is  engraved  on 
a  dirk  belonging  to  a  person  who  had  but  too  much  reason  to  choose  such  a 
device.  It  was  left  by  him  to  my  father,  and  is  connected  with  a  strange 
course  of  adventures,  which  may  one  day  be  told.  The  weapon  is  now  in  my 
possession. 

Note  11.-— Skxmb  Dhtt,  p.  68 

Black  knife ;  a  spedes  of  knife  without  clasp  or  hinge,  formerly  much  used 
by  the  Highlanders,  who  seldom  travelled  without  such  an  ugly  weapon, 
though  it  is  now  rarely  used. 
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Nor  12.~G]nnBi  or  BoHBiOAnB,  p.  68 


In  a  loiBMr  TCkliima  (<7«y  Manmerim^)  ot  this  odition  of  the  Wayerley  NoTels, 
the  reader  will  find  eome  remarks  on  the  gipsiee  as  thej  are  found  in  SootlaDd. 
Bat  it  is  irell  known  that  this  eztiaordinary  Tariety  of  the  human  race  exists 
in  neariy  the  same  primitiTe  state,  speaking  the  same  language,  in  almost  all 
the  Idngdoms  of  Europe,  and  oonforming  in  certain  respeots  to  tiie  manners  of 
the  people  around  them,  but  vet  remaining  separatea  from  them  by  certain 
jn^jMnat  distlnotioos,  in  which  they  correspond  with  each  other,  and  thus 
maintain  their  pretensiotts  to  be  considerea  as  a  distinct  race.  Their  first 
appearance  in  Biirope  took  place  in  the  beginninff  of  the  15th  century,  when 
nurions  bands  of  tnis  singular  people  appeared  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  They  claimed  an  E|gypaan  descent,  and  their  features  attested 
that  they  were  of  Eastern  origin.  The  account  given  by  these  singular  people 
was,  that  it  was  appointed  to  them,  as  a  penance,  to  travel  for  a  certain 
number  of  yeurs.  This  apology  was  probably  seleotea  as  being  most  congenial 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  countries  which  thej  visited.  Their  appearanoeu 
however,  and  manners  strongly  contradicted  the  allegation  that  they  travelleo 
from  any  religious  motive. 

Their  dress  and  accoutrements  were  at  once  showy  and  squalid  ;  those  who 
acted  as  captains  and  leaders  of  any  horde,  and  such  always  appesfed  as  their 
commanders,  were  arrayed  in  dresses  of  the  most  showy  oolounL  such  as 
scarlet  or  light  green,  were  well  mounted,  assumed  the  title  of  dukes  and 
counts,  and  affected  considerable  consequence.  The  rest  of  the  tribe  were 
most  miserable  in  their  diet  and  apparel,  fed  without  hesitation  on  animals 
which  had  died  of  disease,  mod  were  dad  in  filthy  and  scanty  rags,  which 
hardly  sufficed  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  common  decency.  Their  com- 
plexion was  positively  Eastern,  approaching  to  that  of  the  Hindoos. 

Their  manners  were  as  depraved  as  their  appearance  was  poor  and  begsarly. 
The  men  were  in  general  thieves,  and  the  women  of  the  most  abandoned 
character.  The  few  arts  which  they  studied  with  success  were  of  a  slight 
and  idle,  though  ingenious,  description.  They  practised  working  in  iron,  but 
never  upon  any  great  scsle.  Many  were  good  sportsmen,  good  musicians, 
and  masters,  in  a  word,  of  all  those  trivial  arts  the  practice  of  which  is  little 
better  than  mere  idleness.  But  their  ingenuity  never  ascended  into  industry^ 
Two  or  three  other  peculiarities  seem  to  have  distinguished  them  in  all 
countries.  Their  pretensions  to  read  fortunes,  by  palmistry  and  by  astrology, 
acquired  them  sometimes  respect,  but  oftener  drew  them  under  suspicion  as 
sorcerers ;  and  lastly,  the  universal  accusation  that  they  augmented  their 
horde  by  stealing  children  subjected  them  to  doubt  and  execration.  From 
this  it  happened  that  the  pretension  set  up  by  these  wanderers  of  being 
plgrims  in  the  act  of  penance,  although  it  was  at  first  admitted,  and  in  many 
ustances  obtained  them  protection  from  the  govenunents  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  travelled,  was  afterwards  totally  disbelieved,  and  they 
were  considered  as  incorrigible  rogues  and  vagrants :  they  incurred  almost 
everywhere  sentence  of  banishment,  and,  where  suiiered  to  remain,  were 
rather  objects  of  ^Mrsecution  than  of  protection  from  the  law. 

There  is  a  onnous  and  accurate  account  of  their  arrival  in  France  in  the 

1'onmal  of  a  doctor  of  theology,  which  is  i>reserved  and  published  by  the 
earned  Pasquier  [Leg  lUchereket  de  la  Fnmee,  iv.  chap.  zix.  1/^].  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract : — '  On  August  27th,  1427,  came  to  Paris  twelve  penitents. 
pmaneien  (penance  doers),  as  they  called  themselves,  via.  a  duke,  an  earljjma 
len  men,  ail  on  horseback,  and  calling  themselves  good  ChristianB.  They 
were  of  Lower  SSgypt,  and  gave  out  tmit,  not  long  b^ore^  the  Christians  had 
subdued  their  country,  and  obliged  them  to  embrace  Chxistianit^  on  pain  of 
being  put  to  death.  Those  who  were  bi^ptiied  were  great  lords  m  their  own 
country,  and  had  a  king  and  queen  there.  Boon  after  their  conversion,  the 
Saracens  overran  the  country,  and  obliged  them  to  renounce  Christianity. 
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When  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  other  Christian 
prinoes  heard  of  thii,  theT  fell  upon  the^^  and  oUind  tiie  whole  of  thern^  both 
great  and  small,  to  quit  the  country  and  go  to  the  Pope  at  Bome,  who  enjoined 
wem  seven  years'  penanoe  to  wander  over  the  world,  withoat  lying  in  a  bed. 

*They  had  been  wandering  Ave  years  when  they  came  to  Paris  first; 
the  principal  people,  and  soon  after  the  oommona^,  about  100  or  120, 
reduced  (aooording  to  their  own  aoooont)  from  1000  or  1200,  when  they 
went  from  home,  the  rest  being  dead,  with  their  king  and  qnesn.  They 
were  lodged  by  the  polioe  at  some  distance  ftrom  tiie  city,  at  CShiqiel  Bt.  Denis. 

'  Nearly  aU  of  them  had  their  ears  bored,  and  wore  two  silTer  rings  in  each, 
which  they  said  were  esteemed  ornaments  in  their  country.  The  men  were 
black,  their  hair  curled ;  the  women  remarkably  black,  thnr  only  <dothes  a 
lam  old  duffle  garment,  tied  over  the  shoulders  with  a  doth  or  oord,  and 
under  it  a  miserable  rocket*  In  short,  they  were  the  most  poor  miserable 
creatures  that  had  erer  been  seen  in  Franoe ;  and,  notwithstanding  their 
poverty,  there  were  amonf  them  women  who,  by  looking  into  people's  hands, 
tdd  their  fortunes,  and  what  was  worse,  they  picked  people's  pockets  of  their 
money,  and  got  it  into  their  own,  by  telling  theee  things  through  airy  magio, 
tl  coBtetdt 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenious  account  of  themselves  rendered  by  these 
gipsies,  the  Kshop  of  Paris  ordered  a  friar,  called  Le  Petit  Jaoobin,  to  preach 
a  sermon,  excommunicating  all  the  men  and  women  who  had  had  recourse 
to  these  Bohemians  on  the  subjeot  of  the  future,  and  shown  th^  hands  for 
that  purpose.  They  departed  from  Paris  for  Pontoise  in  the  monl^  of 
September. 

Paaquier  remarks  upon  this  ajngular  journal,  that,  however  the  story  of  a 
penanoe  savours  of  a  trick,  these  people  wandered  up  and  down  France,  tmder 
the  eye,  and  with  the  knowledge,  of  the  magistrates,  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years ;  and  it  was  not  till  1581  that  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed 
against  them  in  that  kingdom. 

The  arrival  of  the  Bgyptiana^  as  these  singular  people  were  oalled,  in 
various  parts  of  Burope  oorrssponds  with  the  period  in  whidi  Tonur  or 
Tamerlane  invaded  Hindostan,  affording  its  natives  the  choice  between  the 
Koran  and  death.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  wanderers  oonsisted 
originally  of  the  Hindostanee  tribes,  who,  displaced,  and  flying  from  the 
sabres  of  the  Ifahommedans,  undertook  this  species  o(f  wandering  life,  with- 
out well  knowing  whither  they  were  goinff.  It  is  natural  to  suppMe  the 
band,  as  it  now  exists,  is  much  mingled  with  Europeans  ;  but  most  of  these 
have  been  brought  up  from  childhood  among  them,  and  teamed  all  their 
practices. 

It  is  strong  evidence  of  this,  that  when  they  are  in  closest  contact  with  the 
ordinary  peasants  around  them,  the^  stUl  keep  their  lan^^uage  a  mystery. 
There  is  httle  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  a  dialect  of  the  Hindostanee,  tram  the 
specimens  produced  by  Grellmann,  Holland,  and  others,  who  have  written  on 
the  subject.  But  the  Author  has,  besides  l^eir  autbonty»  personal  occasion 
to  know  that  an  individual,  out  of  mere  curiosity,  and  avainng  hhnself  with 
patience  and  assiduity  of  such  opportonittes  as  offered,  has  made  himself 
capable  of  conversing  with  anv  gipsy  whom  he  meets,  or  can,  like  the  royal 
Hal,  drink  with  any  tmker  in  nis  own  language.  The  astonishment  excited 
amonp^  these  vagrants  on  finding  a  stnu^r  participant  of  their  mysterv 
oooastons  very  ludicrous  scenes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  gentleman  will  publish 
the  knowledge  he  possesses  on  so  singular  a  topic 

Hiotb  are  prudential  reasons  for  postponing  this  disclosure  at  present ; 
for  although  much  more  reconciled  to  society  since  they  have  been  less  the 
objects  of  legal  persecution,  the  gipsies  are  still  a  ferocious  and  vindiotive 
people. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  is  certainly  the  case,  I  cannot  but  add,  from  my 
own  observation  of  nearly  fifty  years,  that  the  manners  of  these  vagrant  tribes 
are  much  ameliorated,  that  I  have  known  individuals  amongst  them  who 
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b>T»  mitod  ttieMMitii  to  iiWIiMil  lociii^,  and  iBMiafcrin«wpeetoWii<ihMiifltnri. 
Md  thftt  p(VMt  tAlbtnMaa  hM  bMo  wioaght  in  ttuir  nlnntiiMWi  and  gMMml 
modaof  ]if«i 

Non  l&^PRi^Antti,  p.  8S 

One  of  theoo  two  peraoD%  I  iMurned  from  th«  OftranwiM  40  •/•a*  1I0  JVofw^ 
bat  too  late  to  ayail  myself  of  the  infonnfttion»  mi^t  wnhmoreeooiinMsj  MTe 
been  called  Petit-Jean  than  Petit-Andr&  This  was  actually  the  name  of  the 
son  of  Henry  de  Cousin,  master  ezeoationer  of  the  High  Court  of  Jnstioe. 
The  Constable  BL  Fanl  was  exeonled  by  him  with  Moh  dexterity  that  the 
head,  when  stnusk  off,  stmck  the  groond  at  the  same  time  with  the  body.  Iliis 
was  in  1475.— 

The  History  of  Lonis  XI.,  Kii^  of  Franoe,  attriboted  to  Jean  de  !IVoyes, 

fbrms  a  sappilsment  to  the  Mmumn  of  Phifip  de  OnmiaeB.    It  was  orinnaUy 

rablished  nnder  the  title  of  Tk$  Ommiete  qf  the  avy  Ckrutim  mSL  avy 

VidorUmM  LoMtiM  rf  VoloU,  eta,  1400  to  1488 ;  bat  was  afterwards  ynlgarly 

oalled  La  Chronique  SeemcuUenue. 

A  oonTenient  edition  of  tbe  translation  of  Oomiiiitei  and  this  sapplament 
forms  two  Tolnmes  of  Bohn's  series  of  Frenoh  Memoirs  (Zcmr^). 

NOTX  14. — QtTABSIIil  OF  SOOROH  ABOBSBB,  p.  78 

Soeh  diipateo  between  the  8ooti  Ghiards  and  the  other  eonsUtuied  anthori- 
ties  of  the  ordinary  miUtary  corps  often  ooottrred.  Ihl474^  two  [three]  Scotsmen 
had  been  concerned  in  robbing  John  Fsusart,  a  fishmoneer,  of  a  large  som  of 
money.  Thej  wera  aooordiiwly  appvehended  br  Philq;>  on  Foor,  proyosL 
with  some  off  his  followers.  Bat  ere  thev  oonla  lodge  one  of  them,  callea 
Mortimer,  in  the  prison  of  the  Chastellet,  tney  were  attacked  by  two  ardhen 
off  the  King's  Scottish  Gnard,  who  resoned  the  prisoner.  See  Ckrondqua  tU 
Jmuk  de  Tropti,  at  the  said  year,  1474 

Kon  15.— SoomsB  Auzileabib,  p.  75 

In  both  these  battles,  the  Scottish  anziliarieB  of  France,  nnder  Stewuft 
Bari  of  BochaiDL  were  diningoMied.  At  BeaiQgtf  tliey  were  Tietcrioos,  killing 
the  Dnke  of  Cflarence,  Henry  V.'s  brother,  and  cntthig  off  his  army,  il 
Vemoil  tbey  were  defeated  and  nearly  extirpated. 

Non  16.— Outni  Daik,  p.  85 


Ottrer's  name,  or  ninkname,  was  Le  DiaUe,  which  was  bestowisd  on  Mat  by 
poblio  hatred,  in  exdiange  for  Le  Daim,  or  Le  Dain.  He  was  originally  the 
King's  barber,  bat  afterwards  a  faToarite  connsellor. 

Kon  17.— <7ABD-PL^1IMy  p.  92 

l>r.  Dr^asdnst  here  rsmarks  ttisi  cards,  aald  te  have  bean  infwtod  in  a  pre- 
eeding  lelgn,  for  the  amnsemeot  off  Oharies  V.  [VL]  daring  the  interfala  of  his 
mental  disorder,  ssem  speedihr  to  hare  beoome  oonnon  among  the  eonrtiers, 
shice  they  already  famished  Lonis  XL  with  a  metaphor.  The  same  prorerfo 
was  qooted  by  Dorandarte,  in  the  enchanted  caye  of  Montesinoe.  The  alleged 
origin  of  the  mTcntion  off  cards  prodooed  one  of  the  shrewdest  replies  I  have  ^^' 
ever  heard  given  in  eridenoe.  It  was  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edin- 
\mr^  to  a  coonsel  of  great  eminence  at  the  Scottish  bar.  l%e  Dootor's 
testimony  went  to  ptore  the  insanil^  of  the  party  whose  mental  M^MMsty 
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the  point  at  iame.  On  a  oroeB-interrogation,  he  admitted  that  the  p«non  in 
question  played  admirably  at  whist.  *  And  do  you  seriously  say,  doctor/  said 
the  learned  counsel,  '  that  a  person  having  a  superior  capacity  for  a  same  so 
difficult,  and  which  requires  in  a  pre-eminent  deme  memorr,  judgment, 
and  combination,  can  be  at  the  same  time  derangecf  in  his  unaerstanding  ? ' 
'  I  am  no  card-player,'  said  the  doctor,  with  great  address,  *  but  I  have  read 
in  history  that  cards  were  inrented  for  the  amusement  of  an  insane  king.' 
The  consequences  of  this  reply  were  deoiBiTe. 

NoTB  18.— Obdhr  or  Goldkn  Flucb,  p.  98 

The  military  order  of  the  Qolden  Fleece  was  instituted  by  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1429,  the  King  of  Spain  being  grand-master 
of  the  order,  as  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  number  of  knights  was  limited  to 
thirty-one  {Lmnff). 

NoTB  19.— Loms  Ain)  hib  Dauohteb,  p.  102 

Here  the  King  touches  on  the  rerr  purpose  for  which  he  pressed  on  the 
match  with  such  tyrannic  severity,  which  was,  that,  as  the  Princess's  personal 
deformity  admittecl  little  chance  of  its  being  fruitful,  the  branch  of  Orleans, 
which  was  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  might  be,  by  the  want  of  heirs, 
weakened  or  extinguished.  In  a  letter  to  the  Compte  de  Dammartin,  Louis, 
speaking  of  his  ^ughter's  match,  says,  'Qu'ils  n'auroient  pas  beaucoup 
aembarras  k  nourrir  Vob  enfans  que  naitroient  de  leur  union ;  mais  cependant 
elle  aura  lieu,  quelque  chose  qu'on  en  puisse  dire.' — Wrazall's  SUstory  qf 
^ni«O0,  voL  i.  p.  143,  note. 

NoTB  20.— Balus'b  Hobsbhanbhip,  p.  104 

A  friendly,  though  unknown,  correspondent  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  I 
have  been  mistaken  in  all^giitff  that  the  cardinal  was  a  bad  rider.  If  so,  I 
owe  his  memory  an  apelogy ;  for  there  are  few  men  who,  until  my  latter  days, 
have  loved  that  exercise  better  than  myself.  But  the  oardixuil  may  have 
been  an  indifferent  horseman,  though  he  wished  to  be  looked  upon  as  e^ual 
to  the  dangers  of  the  chase.  He  was  a  man  of  assumption  and  ostentation, 
as  he  showed  at  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1466,  where,  contrary  to  the  custom  ana 
usa^  of  war,  he  mounted  guard  during  the  night  with  an  unusual  sound  of 
clanoDS,  trumpets,  and  ouier  instruments.  In  imputing  to  the  cardinal  a 
want  of  skill  m  horsemanship,  I  recollected  his  adventure  in  Paris  when 
attacked  by^  assassins,  on  wbicn  occasion  his  mule,  being  scared  by  the  crowd, 
ran  away  with  the  rider,  and  taking  its  course  to  a  monastery,  to  the  abbot 
of  which  he  formerly  belonged,  was  the  means  of  saving  his  master's  life. — See 
Jean  de  Troyes's  CAnMuc^e. 

Note  21.— Loms  XI.  and  Chablbmaobs,  p.  114 

Charlemagne,  I  suppose  on  account  of  his  unsparing  rigour  to  the  Saxons 
and  other  heathens,  was  accounted  a  saint  during  the  dark  ages ;  and  Louis 
XL,  as  one  of  his  successors,  honoured  his  shrine  with  peculiar  observance. 

Note  22.— Mubdbb  or  Douglas,  p.  118 

The  Princess  liaigaret,  eldest  daughter  of  Kin^  James  the  First,  when  only 
eleven  years  di  age,  was  married  to  Louis,  Dauphm  of  France,  at  the  age  of 
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twelve^  on  the  0th of  July  1480.  It  profedaa  miftirtiiiMite  marriage,  and  the 
aooompliflhed  prinoeaB  Qiet  huband  not  SDOoeeding  tDl  1461  to  the  throne  of 
Franoe)  died  without  iamie,  August  1446,  in  her  twenty-third  year,  it  ia  oaid  of 
a  broken  heart.  The  allusion  in  the  text  ia  to  the  fate  of  James  Earl  of  Dou^^las. 
who,  upon  the  faith  oi  a  saf e-oondnot,  after  sereral  acts  of  rebellion.  Tinted 
James  the  Second  in  the  Oastle  of  Stirliiw.  The  king,  irritated  by  some  per^ 
sonal  affront,  but  quite  unpremeditated,  (wew  his  da^sar  and  stabbed  Douglas, 
who  reosiyed  his  mortal  wound  from  Sir  Patriok  QreT,  one  of  the  Idmg's 
attendants  (who  had  preriously  vowed  rerenga  against  the  proud  earl),  on  the 
22d  February  1462  {Laing). 

Kon  2&— Loun'B  Huicotni,  p.  122 

The  nature  of  Louis  XL's  coarse  humour  may  be  guessed  at  by  those  who 
have  perused  the  Cent  NcfwdUt  JffauvelUt,  which  are  grosser  than  most  similar 
ooUeotions  of  the  a^ — 

The  work  Is  dedicated  by  its  anonymous  author  to  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Louis  XL  It  was  first  printed  at  Paris  in  1486  by  Antoine 
Yerard,  and,  according  to  B^imet,  arterwards  passed  through  ten  editions 
(ZaM^). 

Nora  24.~Gaijk)Tii,  p.  149 

Martins  Qaleotti  was  a  natiye  of  Naini,  in  Umbria.  He  was  secretary  to 
Matthias  Gorrinus,  King  of  Hungary,  and  tutor  to  his  son,  John  Corrinus. 
While  at  his  couiVhe  compoeea  a  woric.  De  Joam  DieUt  et  Fadii  Re^ 
MaUkia  OorvwL  He  left  Hungary  in  1477,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Venioe 
on  a  bhaige  of  having  propagated  heterodox  opinions  in  a  treatise  entitled,  De 
Momine  Jnteriore  et  Corport  eJTis,  He  was  obliged  to  recant  some  of  theae 
doctrinea,  and  might  have  suffered  seriously  but  for  the  protection  of  Seztus 
IV.,  then  Popeu  who  had  been  one  of  his  scholart.  He  went  to  France, 
attached  himself  to  Louis  XI.,  and  died  in  hissenrice. 


NoTi  26.— Iwmioii  ov  Pbuivxho,  p.  161 

The  invention  of  printing  was  really  first  practised  at  Mayence,  on  the 
Bhine.  While  the  first  book  issued  from  that  press  bears  the  date  1467.  the 
first  from  Frankfort  b  dated  1607  (£a«^).  [Tus  ignores  the  daims  made  on 
behalf  of  Coster  of  Haarlenu] 

Nora  26.— Bujoion  of  the  BoHUOAm,  p.  179 

It  was  a  remarkable  fteture  of  the  character  of  these  wanderers  that  they 
did  not,  like  the  Jews,  whom  they  otherwiie  resembled  in  some  particulan^ 
possess  or  profess  any  purtioular  religion,  whether  in  form  or  principle.  They 
readily  oonf  ormed,  as  mr  as  miffht  be  required,  with  the  religion  of  any  country 
in  which  they  happened  to  sojourn,  nor  did  they  ever  practise  it  more  than 
was  demanded  of  them.  It  is  certain  that  in  India  they  embraced  neither  the 
tenets  of  the  religion  of  Bramah  nor  of  Mahomet.  They  have  henoe  been 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  outcast  East  Indian  tribes  of  Nuts  or  Parias. 
Their  want  of  religion  ia  supplied  by  a  good  deal  of  supenrtition.  Such  of  their 
ritual  as  can  be  cQsooverea,  for  example  that  belongmg  to  marriage,  is  savage 
in  the  extreme,  and  resembles  the  customs  of  the  Hottentots  more  than  of 
any  civiUsed  people.  They  adopt  various  observances,  picked  up  firom  the 
reugion  of  the  country  in  which  they  live.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  the  custom  of 
the  tribes  on  the  Borders  of  Bngland  and  Scotland  to  attribute  success  to  those 
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ioumeyi  wMoh  are  oommenoed  hj  pasring  through  the  pariah  (diimh ;  and 
they  usually  try  to  obtain  permunon  from  the  beadle  to  do  so  when  the  church 
is  emptyi  for  the  performance  of  diyine  eerrice  is  not  oonaidered  as  essential 
to  the  omen.  They  are,  therefore^  totally  devoid  of  any  effeotoal  sense  of 
rel^on ;  and  the  hig'her  or  more  instmoted  olass  may  be  considered  as 
aolmowledging  no  dei^  save  those  of  Epiooms,  and  sneh  is  described  as  being 
the  ftuthf  or  no  fsith,  of  Hapaddin  ICangrabin. 

I  may  here  take  notice  that  nothing  is  more  disagreeable  to  this  indolent 
and  Tolnptnons  people  than  being  forced  to  follow  any  regnlar  profession. 
When  Paris  was  garrisoned  by  the  Allied  troops  in  the  year  1815,  tne  Antiior 
was  walking  with  a  British  officer  near  a  post  held  by  the  Prussian  troope. 
He  happened  at  the  time  to  smoke  a  cigar,  and  was  abon^  while  passing  we 
sentinel,  to  take  it  out  of  his  month,  in  compliance  with  a  general  regomtlon 
to  that  effect,  when,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the  passengers,  the  soldier 
V.  )  addressed  them  in  these  words : '/2aiu;&«»ne»»u»««;/bH/ iiert2ams»fj^c2erP^^ 
'"^  tiiche  Ditmtt*  that  is,  'Smoke  awav;  may  the  Prussian  service  be  d— d !' 
Upon  looking  closely  at  the  man,  he  seemed  plainly  to  be  a  e^etoMr,  or 

Bwho  took  this  method  of  expressing  his  detestation  of  the  duty  im- 
on  him.  When  the  risk  he  ran  by  doinff  so  is  considered,  it  will  be 
to  argue  a  deep  degree  of  dislike  whicn  could  make  hun  commit 
himself  so  unwarily,  if  he  had  been  overheard  by  a  sergeant  or  oonoral, 
the  prUigd  would  have  been  the  slightest  instrument  of  punianment  employed. 

NoiB  27.— Wolf  SuFBBSTinoK,  p.  202 

^  ^  Vox  quoque  Xoerim 

Jam  ftiglt  ipsa  \  lu|d  Moftnin  videre  prloros. 
/"^^ .  VmaiLU  BdLoga,  Iz. 

Tlie  ooamMiitators  add,  in  eacpkaatioQ  of  this  pasaigeL  the  opinfon  of 
Pliny :  '  The  being  beheld  by  a  wolf  in  Italy  is  aooountoa  noiioua,  and  is 
supposed  to  take  away  the  speech  of  a  man,  if  these  animals  behokl  him  ere 
he  sees  them.' 

NoTB  28.— Thb  Bquhii  of  Lowi  Digrb,  p.  212 

Tliere  are  two  written  blaok-letter  editions  of  this  old  Bng^uh  poem  ortals^ 
but  only  one  perfect  copy  is  knowxL  from  which  it  was  reprinted  by  Bitscm, 
in  his  AneigHt  NatUmal  Bomanou,  1802 ;  and  since,  more  aocurat^,  in  Mr. 
Haditt*s  collected  Rmaiiiu  ofBarly  Popular  Pottry  of  England,  1866  [iMinff), 


None  29.— QtmrOf's  Auvihwm  at  Lnoi,  p.  221 

Tlie  adventure  of  Quentin  at  JAege  may  be  though  overstrained,  yet  it  is 
extraordinary  what  wght  oizoumstances  will  influence  the  public  mmd  in  a 
moment  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Most  readers  must  remember  that,  when 
the  Dutch  were  on  the  point  of  rising  against  the  French  yoke,  their  seal  for 
liberation  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  landing  of  a  peraon  in  a  British 
volunteer  uniform,  whose  presence,  thoud^  that  of  a  private  individual,  was 
received  as  a  guarantee  ozsuooours  fromlSngland. 

No«  80.— Battle  of  St.  Tsoir,  p.  289 

Fbught  by  the  insuigents  of  Llece  aoainst  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Gtiaries 
the  B^,  when  Count  of  Oharolais,  m  which  the  people  of  Uege  were  defteted 
with  great  slaughter. 
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Non  81«^MTODn  or  m  Bnaop  ov  Lii»a»  p.  268 

In  ftwigning  the  prMent  date  to  the  murder  of  the  Bishop  of  liege,  Iiouis 
de  Bourbon,  history  has  been  Tiolated.  It  is  tme  that  the  bishop  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  insaisents  of  thai  city.  It  is  also  tma  that  the  report  of  the 
msorreotion  oame  to  Charles  with  a  rumour  that  the  bishop  was  slain,  which 
excited  his  indignation  against  Lotds.  who  was  then  in  his  power.  But  these 
tilings  happsDM  in  1467.  and  the  nishop's  mnrder  did  not  take  jdaoe  tOl 
1482.  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  of  that  year,  Willjam  de  la 
Ifar^  oalled  the  WOd  Boar  of  Ardennes,  entered  into  a  conspirAOT  with  the 
djseontented  cttfanns  of  liege  against  their  bishop,  Louis  of  Bourbon,  being 
aided  with  ooiMiderable  sums  of  money  by  the  Kinff  of  IVance.  By  this 
u^M^  «uid  the  Bssistanoe  of  many  murderers  and  banditti,  who  thronged  to 
him  as  to  a  leader  beflttluff  them,  De  la  Marek  awembled  a  body  of  troops^ 
whom  be  dressed  in  seanet  as  a  uniform,  with  a  boar's  head  on  the  left 
sleere.  With  this  litUe  army  he  i^proaohed  the  oity  of  Liese.  Upon  this 
tiie  citisBBS,  who  were  engaged  in  the  oonapizacy.  oame  to  thmr  bishop,  and, 
oltering  to  stand  by  him  to  the  death,  eznorted  him  to  march  out  against 
these  robbers.  Hie  bishop,  therefore,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  troops 
of  his  own,  trusting  to  the  assistanoe  of  the  people  of  liege.  But  so  soon  as 
they  oame  in  right  of  the  enemy,  the  dtiaens,  as  before  agreed,  fled  fipom 
the  Ushop's  banner,  and  he  was  left  with  his  own  handful  of  adherents.  At 
this  moment  De  la  Marck  ohaiged  at  the  head  of  his  banditti  with  the 
•Kpeoted  suooeas.  Tlie  bishop  was  brought  before  the  prcrfligate  knight^  who 
first  out  him  over  tb»  face,  then  murderw  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused 
his  body  to  be  exposed  naked  inUie  great  square  of  Liege  before  St.  Lambert's 
cathedral. 

Such  is  the  actual  narratiTe  of  a  tragady  which  struck  with  horror  the 
peoi^e  of  the  time.  The  murder  of  uie  bishop  has  been  fifteen  years 
antedated  in  the  text»  for  reasons  which  the  reader  of  romances  win  easfly 
appreciate. 

Nonn  82.  -BoHWABKRirrtBs,  p.  271 

FyuM  Morrison  describes  this  species  of  scddiery  as  followB :— '  He  that  at 
this  day  looks  upon  their  $ckuufiz  reytem.  (that  is,  clack  horsemen)  must  con- 
fess that»  to  make  their  hones  and  boots  shine,  they  make  themselTCS  ss 
black  as  collyers.  These  horsemen  wear  black  dothes,  and  jwor  though 
they  be,  yet  spend  no  small  time  in  brushing  them.  Hm  most  of  ttiem  have 
black  horses,  which,  while  they  painfully  dress,  and  (as  I  said)  delight  to 
haTc  their  boots  ana  shoes  shine  with  blacking  stuff,  their  hanos  and  faces 
become  Mack,  and  theteof  they  have  their  forosaid  name»  Yea  I  have  heard 
Oermaas  say  that  they  do  thus  make  themselves  black  to  seem  more  terrible 
to  their  enemies.'->/luMrary,  edition  1817  [Part  m.l  p.  188. 

Non  88.>^PfiBOinni,  p.  267 

Indeed,  thon|^  lying  on  an  exposed  and  warlibs  frontier,  it  wks  never 
taken  by  an  enemy,  but  preserved  the  proud  name  of  Pfronne  Yk  Pucelle^ 
until  tlie  Duke  of  WeUiDgton.  a  great  destroyer  of  that  sort  of  repntatioD, 
took  the  place  in  the  memoraole  advance  upon  Fteis  in  1818. 

No«  84.— D'HnBiBOotmT,  p.  287 

D^ymbercourt,  or  Imbefcourt,  was  pot  to  death  bv  the  inhabitants  of 
Ghent  with  the  CSiancellor  of  Burgundy  in  the  year  1477.    Maty  of  Bur- 
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gnndy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  appeared  in  monming  in  the  marlLet- 
place,  and  with  teare  besought  the  life  of  her  servants  frmn  her  insuzgent 
subjects,  but  in  vain. 

Nan  85.— Philip  dbs  Gomihib,  p.  288 

Philip  des  Comines  was  described  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  as  a 
little  man,  fitted  rather  for  counsel  than  action.  This  was  a  description  made 
at  a  Tenture,  to  vary  the  military  portraits  with  which  the  age  and  work 
abound.  Sleidan  the  historiaiL  upon  the  authority  of  Matttdeu  d'Aryes,  who 
knew  Philip  des  Comines,  and  had  served  in  his  household,  says  he  was  a  man 
of  tall  stalnire  and  a  noble  presence.  The  learned  Monsieur  Petitot,  editor 
of  the  edition  of  Memoin  tyUative  to  tha  Hittory  qf  IVaneej  a  work  of  great 
value,  intimates  that  Philip  des  Comines  made  a  figure  at  the  sames  of  chivahy 
and  pageants  exhibited  on  the  wedding  of  Charles  of  Burgunay  with  Marsaret 
of  Engbnd  in  1468.  See  the  CkronicU  of  Jean  de  Troyes,  in  Petitot's  emtion 
of  the  Mhnoirtt  Rdatift  d  VHitioirt  de  France  [first  series],  toI.  xiii.  p.  375,  note. 
I  have  looked  into  OUvier  de  la  Marche,  who,  in  lib.  iL  ohai>tc^  iy.  of  his 
Memoin,  gives  an  ample  account  of  these  '  fierce  vanities,'  containing  as  many 
miscellaneous  articles  as  the  reticule  of  the  old  merchant  of  Peter  SehlemiAL 
who  bought  shadows,  and  carried  with  him  in  his  bag  whatever  any  one  could 
wish  or  demand  in  return.  There  are  in  that  splendid  description  knightiL 
dames,  pages,  and  archers,  good  store  besides  of  castles,  fiery  dragons,  ana 
dromedaries ;  there  are  leopards  riding  upon  lions ;  there  are  rooks,  orchards, 
fountains,  spears  broken  and  whole,  and  the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  In 
such  a  brilliant  medley  I  had  some  trouble  in  finding  Philip  des  Comines. 
He  is  the  first  named,  however,  of  a  gallant  band  of  assailants,  knights,  and 
noblemen,  to  the  number  of  twenty,  who,  with  the  Prince  of  Oirange  as  their 
leader,  encountered,  in  a  general  tourney,  with  a  party  of  the  same  number 
under  the  profliflnte  Adolf  of  deves,  who  acted  as  challenger,  by  the  romantao 
title  of  Arbre  aOr,  The  encounter,  though  with  arms  of  courtesy,  was 
yery  fierce,  and  separated  by  main  force,  not  without  difficulty.  Philip  des 
Comines  has,  therefore^  a  title  to  be  accounted  tarn  Marie  gvom  Meratrio, 
though,  when  we  consider  the  obscurity  which  has  settled  on  the  rest  of 
this  trcupe  dorSet  we  are  at  no  loss  to  estimate  the  most  valuable  of  his 
qualifications.    [Compare  also  Note  45,  p.  448.] 

Nora  86.— MuTiNO  of  Loxtib  akd  Charlbs  astsbl  thb  Battli  or 

MOKTL'HiBT,  p.  289 

After  the  battle  of  Montlli^ry,  in  1465,  Charles,  then  Compte  de  Charolais, 
had  an  interview  with  Louis  under  the  WUs  of  Paris,  each  at  the  head  of  a 
small  party.  The  two  princes  dismounted  and  walked  toeether,  so  deeply 
engaged  in  Aiammnng  the  business  of  their  meeting,  that  Cnarles  f oigot  the 
peooliariij  of  his  situation ;  and  when  Louis  turned  back  towards  the  town 
of  Paris,  m>m  which  he  came,  the  Count  of  Charolais  kept  him  company  so 
far  as  to  pass  the  line  of  outworks  with  which  Paris  was  surrounded,  and 
enter  a  field-work  which  communicated  with  the  town  by  a  trench.  At  this 
period  he  had  only  fiye  or  six  persons  in  company  with  him.  His  esoort 
caught  an  alarm  for  his  safety,  and  his  principal  followers  rode  forward  from 
where  he  had  left  them,  remembering  that  his  grandfather  had  been  assassin- 
ated at  Montereau  in  a  similar  parley,  on  lOui  September  1419.  To  their 
great  joy  the  count  returned  uninjurod,  accompanied  with  a  guard  belonging 
to  Louis.  The  BuivnndiiuQs  taxed  him  with  rashness  in  no  measured  tenna. 
'  Say  no  more  of  it,  said  Charles ;  *  I  acknowledge  the  extent  of  my  folly, 
but  I  was  not  aware  what  I  was  doing  till  I  entered  the  redoubt.' — Jiiaunret 
de  Philippe  dee  Cominet,  chap^  xiii. 
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Loois  was  muoh  praised  for  his  good  fftiih  on  this  oooaaion ;  and  it  was 
natnxal  that  the  duke  should  oall  it  to  reooUeotion  when  his  enemy  so  nnex- 
peotedly  pat  himself  in  his  power  by  his  Tisit  to  P^ronne. 

NoTs  87.~LoniB*8  Stranoious  CHAiuerBB,  p.  297 

The  arrival  of  three  brothers,  prinoes  of  the  house  of  Savor,  of  Monseignenr 
de  Laa,  whom  the  King  had  long  detained  in  prison,  of  Kre  Ponoet  de  Bivi^re, 
and  the  Seigneur  dIJnS — who,  by  the  way,  as  [ancestor  of]  a  romance  writer 
of  a  pecnliar  tnm,  might  have  been  happily  enough  introduced  into  the  present 
work,  bat  the  late  of  the  Euphuist  was  a  wiurning  to  the  Author — all  of  these 
nobles  bearing  the  emblem  ot  Bui^pndv,  the  cross,  namely,  of  St.  Andrew, 
inspired  Louis  with  so  much  suspicion  that  he  yei^  impohtically  demanded 
to  oe  lodged  in  the  old  Oastle  of  P^ronne,  and  thus  rendered  himself  an 
absdute  captiye. — See  Oominee's  Mewunrtfor  the  Tear  1468. 


NOTB  88.— HlSK>BIOAL  EPITOMI,  p.  S22 

The  historical  ftets  attending  this  celebrated  intenriew  are  expounded 
and  enUuved  upon  in  chapter  xxTiL  Agents  sent  by  Louis  had  tempted  the 
people  of  liege  to  rebel  against  their  superior,  Duke  Charles,  and  i>er8ecute 
and  murder  tneir  bishop^  But  Louis  was  not  prepared  for  their  acting  with 
such  promptitade.  Tbey  flew  to  arms  with  the  temerity  of  a  fickle  rabble, 
took  the  bishop  prisonw.  menaced  and  insulted  him,  and  tore  to  pieces  one 
or  two  of  his  canons.  This  news  was  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the 
moment  when  Louis  had  so  unguardedly  placed  himself  in  his  power ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Charles  placed  guards  on  the  Castle  of  ^  P^ronDCj  and, 
deeply  resenting  the  treachery  of  the  King  of  France  in  exciting  sedition  in 
his  dominions,  while  he  pretended  the  most  intimate  friendship,  he  deliberated 
whether  he  should  not  put  Louis  to  death. 

Thr«e  days  Louis  was  detained  in  this  yery  precarious  situation ;  and  it 
was  only  his  profuse  liberality  amongst  Charles's  fayouritee  and  courtiers 
which  finally  ensured  him  from  death  or  deposition.  Comines,  who  was  ttaa 
Duke  of  Burgundy^s  chamberlain  at  the  tune  and  slept  in  his  apartment, 
says  Charles  neither  undressed  nor  slept,  but  fluoff  himself  from  time  to  time 
on  the  bed,  and  at  other  times  wildly  traversed  the  apartment.  It  was  long 
before  his  violent  temper  became  in  any  d^piree  tractable.  At  length  he  only 
agreed  to  give  Louis  his  liberty  on  condition  of  his  accompanpi^uig  him  in 
person  against,  and  employing  ms  troops  in  subduing,  the  mutmeers  whom 
nis  intri^es  had  instigated  to  arms. 

This  was  a  bitter  and  degrading  alternative.  But  Louis,  seeing  no  other 
mode  of  compounding  for  uie  effects  of  his  rashness,  not  only  submitted  to 
this  discreditable  condition,  but  swore  to  it  upon  a  crucifix  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Charlemagne.  These  partioulars  are  from  Comines.  There  is  a 
saooinct  epitome  of  i&m  in  Sir  Nathaniel  Wraxall's  Hidory  qfFnmee,  voL  i. 


NOTB  S9.~PT7NIBHiaQffT  OV  BiLLUK,  p.  829 

Louis  kept  his  promise  of  vengeanoe  against  Cardinal  La  Balue,  whom 
he  always  blamed  as  having  betmyed  him  to  Burgundy.  After  he  had 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  he  caused  his  late  favourite  to  be  immured  in 
one  of  the  iron  cages  at  Lochee.  These  were  constructed  with  horrible 
in^nuity,  so  tiiat  a  person  of  ordinary  siae  could  neither  stand  up  at  his  full 
height  nor  lie  lengthwise  in  them.  Some  ascribe  this  horrid  device  to  Balue 
himself.  At  any  rate,  he  was  confined  in  one  of  these  dens  for  eleven  years, 
n^  did  Louis  permit  him  to  be  liberated  til]  his  last  illness. 
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Nan  40.— Pkaixr  of  Lonn  XL,  ^  330 

While  I  penued  thete  paasages  in  the  old  mannaoripi  dironiold,  I  ooald 
not  help  f  eelinff  astonished  that  an  inteUeot  aoate  as  ^t  of  Lonifl  XI.  cer- 
tainly was  cotud  to  delude  itaelf  by  a  aort  oi  aimentitioii  of  which  one 
wonid  think  the  stupidest  saTages  incapable ;  but  the  terms  of  the  Kimr's 
prayer,  on  a  simiUr  ocoasioq,  as  pnserred  by  BrantteM^  are  of  a  tenor  foBy 
as  extraordinary.  It  is  that  which,  being  OTerheard  by  a  fool  or  jester,  waa 
by  him  made  public,  and  let  in  light  on  an  act  of  mtrioide  which  mighfe 
never  have  been  supeoted.  The  wa^  in  which  the  story  is  nairated  by  the 
conupted  courtier,  who  could  jest  with  all  that  is  criminal  as  well  as  wiu  all 
that  IS  pro6igate,  n  worthy  the  reader's  notice ;  for  soch  actions  are  seldoDi 
done  where  tnere  are  not  men  with  hearts  of  the  nether  millstone,  capablo 
and  willing  to  make  them  mattezs  of  laughter. 


Among  the  numerons  good  tricks  of  dlBBimnlation,  feints,  and  finesses  of  mllsntzy 
which  the  good  King  (Loub  XI.)  did  in  his  time,  he  pat  to  death  his  brother,  &e  Dnke 
de  Gnvenne,  at  the  moroent  when  tiie  Dake  leaist  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  while 
the  King  was  making  ths  greatest  show  of  lore  to  him  dniing  his  life,  and  of  afltoction 
Ibr  him  at  his  death,  managing  the  whole  concern  with  so  much  art  that  it  would 
nerer  have  been  known  had  not  the  Kiag  taken  into  his  own  servloe  a  fool  who  had 
belonged  to  his  deceased  brother.  But  it  chanced  that  Loals,  being  ensaged  in  hia 
devoQt  prayers  and  orleons  at  the  high  altar  of  Our  Lady  of  Qiry.  whom  he  called  his 
good  patroness,  and  no  person  nigh  except  this  fbol,  who,  without  his  knowledge,  was 
within  earshot,  he  thus  gare  vent  to  hia  pfoos  homilies  : 

*Ah,  my  good  Lady,  my  gentle  mistraaa,  my  only  fHsnd,  in  whom  alone  I  have 
reaooree,  I  pray  von  to  supplicate  Ood  In  my  behali;  and  to  be  my  sdvoeate  with  Him 
that  He  may  pardon  me  the  death  of  my  brother,  whom  I  caoaed  to  be  poisoaed  by  thafc 
wicked  abbot  of  St  John.  I  confess  my  gollt  to  thee  aa  to  my  oood  patroneaa  and 
mIstresB.  But  then  what  could  I  do?  ne  waa  perpetually  caudng  disorder  in  my 
kingdom.  Oanae  me  then  to  be  pardoned,  my  good  Lady,  and  I  know  what  a  reward 
I  ^  giTC  thee.' 

This  singular  confession  did  not  eacaae  the  jester,  who  upbraided  the  Kii^ 
with  the  fratricide  in  the  fiaoe  of  the  whole  company  at  dmner,  which  Louis 
was  fain  to  let  pass  without  observation,  in  case  of  increasing  the  dander. 


NoTB  41.-^IjOuib's  VnravAifOQi,  p.  384 

Varillas,  In  a  lustory  of  Louis  XI.,  observes,  that  his  provost-marshal  waa 
often  so  precipitate  in  execution  as  to  slay  another  person  instead  of  him 
whom  the  King  had  indicated.  This  always  oocasiooed  a  double  execution, 
for  the  wrath  or  revenge  of  Louis  was  never  satisfied  with  a  vicarious 
punishment. 

Non  42.— -Tbirah  L'HmMm,  p.  886 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  give  to  the  odious  Tristan  l^Hermite  a 
species  of  dodged  and  Inntal  fidelitv  to  Louis  similar  to  the  attachment  of  a 
bnU-dog  to  his  master.  With  all  the  atrocil^  of  hia  execrable  character,  he 
was  certainly  a  man  of  courage,  and  was,  in  nis  youth,  made  knight  on  the 
breach  of  Fronsac,  with  a  great  number  of  other  young  nobles,  byuie  honour- 
giving  hand  of  the  elder  D^ois,  the  celebrated  hero  of  Charles  Y .lVlI.7s  reign. 


Nor  48.— PBHDionoH  of  Loun  XI. 's  Dbath,  p.  842 

The  death  of  ICartius  Oaleotti  was  In  some  deme  oonneoted  with  Louis 
XI.    The  astrologer  was  at  Lyons,  and  hearing  thai  the  King  was  i^proaching 
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tlM  oty,  goi  on  hontlMok  in  order  to  raeoi  him.  Ab  he  tbiev  hioMolf  hastily 
from  hn  bono  to  pay  hk  gennoti  to  the  King,  he  foil  with  a  violeQoe  whkh, 
jofned  to  his  eztrane  oorpnlenoe,  wis  the  aenie  of  his  death  in  1478. 

But  tiie  aooto  and  NaaT-wifeted  aipedient  to  eaoepe  instuit  death  had  no 
ref eroDoe  to  the  hislcnj  ai  thia  phlloaopher.  Tbe  aame^  or  neaiiy  the  aune, 
story  is  told  of  Tibenns,  who  aemanded  of  a  soothsaye^  Thrasyllnsy  if  he 
knew  the  day  of  his  own  death,  and  received  for  answer,  '  It  would  ti^  place 
jnst  three  days  before  that  of  the  SSmperor.'  On  this  reply,  instead  of  being 
thrown  over  the  rodcs  into  the  sea,  as  had  been  the  tynmt's  first  intention, 
he  waa  takaii  great  care  of  for  the  rest  of  his  life.— roedi'  AumaL,  lib.  yi. 
ea«^20-28. 

Tlie  eiroomstanoes  in  wfaidi  Loois  XL  reoeiyed  a  similar  reply  from  an 
aefarologer  are  as  f dlow  t^-The  soothsasrer  In  question  had  prasaged  that  a 
female  fayonrite,  to  whom  the  Einff  was  yery  much  attached,  shoold  die  in  a 
week.  Am  he  proyed  a  trae  prophet>  the  King  was  as  mnch  incensed  as  tf  the 
astrologer  coiud  have  preyented  the  eyil  he  predicted.  He  sent  for  the 
philoeopher,  and  had  a  party  stationed  to  asaaasinate  him  as  he  retired  from 
the  tojal  preaeiaoe,  Bem^  asked  by  the  King  coneeming  his  own  f ortones, 
he  confessed  that  he  peroeiyed  signs  of  some  imminent  danger.  Being  farther 
qnestioDed  concerning  the  day  of  his  own  death,  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
answer  with  oomposore,  that  it  woold  be  ezaotly  three  days  before  that  of  his 
Majesty.  Tliere  was,  or  course,  care  taken  that  he  shoold  escape  his  destined 
ftite ;  and  he  was  ever  after  mncfa  ]^teoted  by  the  King,  as  a  man  of  real 
Bdenoe,  and  intimately  conneoted  with  the  ropl  destinies. 

AHhoogfa  almost  all  the  historians  of  Lonis  represent  him  as  a  dnpe  to 
the  common  bat  splendid  imposture  of  judicial  astrology,  yet  his  creduHty 
could  not  be  deep-rooted,  if  the  following  anecdote,  repotted  by  Bayle,  be 


Upon  one  oooasion,  Louis,  intending  to  hunt,  and  doubtful  of  the  weather, 
inquired  of  an  astrologer  near  his  person  whether  it  would  be  fair.  The  sage, 
baying  recourse  to  hia  astrolabe,  answered  with  confidence  in  the  aiBrmatiye. 
▲t  the  entrance  of  the  forest  the  royal  cort^je  was  met  by  a  eharooalman, 
who  eipresBed  to  some  menials  of  the  train  his  surprise  that  the  King  should 
haye  thought  of  hunting  in  a  day  which  threatened  tempest.  The  collier's 
prediction  proyed  true.  The  King  and  his  court  were  driyen  from  their  sport 
weU  drenched ;  and  Louis,  haying  heard  what  the  collier  had  said,  ordered 
the  man  before  him.  'How  were  you  more  accurate  in  foretelling^  the 
weather,  my  friend,'  said  he,  'than  thu  learned  manf '  'I  am  an  ignorant 
man,  she,'  answered  the  oolUer,  'was  never  at  school,  and  cannot  read  or 
write.  But  I  have  an  astrologer  of  my  own,  who  shall  foretell  weather  with 
any  of  them.  It  is,  with  reverence,  the  ass  who  carries  my  charcoal,  who 
always^  when  bad  weather  is  approaoiking,  points  forward  his  ears,  walks  more 
dowiy  than  usual,  and  tries  to  rub  hinueu  against  walls ;  and  it  was  from 
these  sigDS  that  I  foretold  yesterday's  storm.'  The  Kiiu^  burst  into  a  fit  of 
laughing,  dismissed  the  astrological  biped,  and  assigned  the  collier  a  small 
pension  to  maintain  the  quadruped,  swearing  he  would  never  in  fature  trust 
to  any  other  astrologer  than  the  charooalman'a  ass. 

But  if  there  is  any  truth  in  this  storv,  the  credulity  of  Louis  was  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  removed  by  the  fiulure  there  mentioned.  He  is  said  to  have 
beUeved  in  the  prediction  of  Angelo  Oatthtx  Us  physieian.  and  the  friend  of 
OomuMS,  who  foretold  the  death  of  Cniarles  of  ^uigunay  in  the  very  time 
and  hour  when  it  took  jdace  at  the  battle  of  Morat  [Nancy].  Upon  this  assur- 
ance. Louis  vowed  a  silver  screen  to  the  shrine  of  Bt.  Martin,  iHiioh  he  after- 
wanis  fuUiUed  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  It  is  well  known, 
besides,  that  he  was  the  abject  and  devoted  slave  of  his  physioianB.  Coctier. 
or  Oothier,  one  of  their  number,  besides  the  retaining  fee  of  ten  thousand 
crowns,  e^rted  from  his  royal  pieitient  great  sums  in  lands  and  money,  and, 
in  addition  to  all,  the  bishopric  of  Amiens  for  his  nephew.  He  maintained 
over  Louis  unbounded  influeace,  by  uafaag  to  lum  the  most  disrespectful 
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hanhneM  and  infldenoe.  'I  know/  he  aaid  to  the  sofferiiig  Kiiur,  'that  one 
monuDg  you  will  tarn  me  adrift  luce  bo  many  others.  Bo^  by  Hearen,  yofa 
had  better  beware,  for  you  will  not  liye  eight  days  after  you  haye  done  so  1 ' 
It  is  nnnennsnnry  to  dwell  lon^^er  on  the  fears  and  superstitioDs  of  a  prinoe 
whom  the  wretohed  love  of  life  mdnoed  to  submit  to  mnoh.  indignitiefl. 

Nan  44.— AmECDOTB  of  the  Boon,  p.  8&6 

The  story  is  told  more  blnntly,  and  less  probably,  in  the  Frenoh  memoirs 
of  the  period,  which  affirm  that  Ck>mines,  out  of  a  presumption  inoonristent 
with  his  ezoellent  good  sense,  had  asked  of  Charles  of  Burgundy  to  draw  off 
his  boots,  without  naving  been  treated  with  any  previous  mmifiarity  to  lead 
to  such  a  freedom.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  anecdote  a  turn  more 
oonsistent  with  the  sense  and  prudence  of  the  great  author  conoemed. 


Nora  46.— Pmup  deb  Gomihis,  p.  882 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  during  the  interesting  scene  at  Ftfronne,  Philip 
des  Comines  first  learned  intimat^y  to  know  the  ^n^eat  powers  of  mind  of 
Louis  XL,  by  which  he  was  so  mudi  daflded  that  it  is  impossible,  in  read- 
izig  his  Memoirtf  not  to  be  sensible  that  he  was  blinded  bv  them  to  the  more 
odious  shades  of  his  character.  He  entertained  from  uiis  time  forward  a 
partiality  to  France.  The  historian  passed  into  France  about  1472,  and  rose 
high  in  tiie  cood  graces  of  Louis  XL  He  afterwards  became  the  promoter 
of  the  lorduip  m  Argenton  and  others,  a  title  which  was  given  him  hv 
anticipation  in  the  earnest  editions  of  this  work.  He  did  not  obtain  it  tiu 
he  was  in  the  Frenoh  service.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  Philip  des  Comines 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  the  daughter  of  Louis,  called  our  Laidy  of  Beaujeu, 
as  too  nalous  a  partisan  of  the  rival  house  of  Orleans.  The  historian  mm- 
self  was  imprisoned  for  eight  months  in  one  of  the  iron  cages  which  he  has 
so  forcibly  described.  It  was  there  that  he  regretted  the  fate  of  a  court  lif^. 
'I  have  ventured  on  the  great  ocean,'  he  sud,  in  his  affliction,  *and  the 
waves  have  devoured  me.'  He  was  subjected  to  a  trial,  and  exiled  from 
court  for  some  years  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  beong  found  suilty  of  hold- 
ing intercourse  with  disaffected  persons.  He  survivea  this  doud,  however, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  by  CSiarles  YIII.  in  one  or  two  important 
miaaionB^  where  talents  were  required.  Louis  XH.  also  transferred  his  favour 
to  the  historian,  but  did  not  employ  him.  He  died  at  his  Castle  of  Argenton 
in  1509,  and  was  regretted  as  one  of  the  most  profound  statesmen,  and  cer- 
tainly the  best  historian,  of  his  a^.  In  a  poem  to  his  memory  by  the  poet 
Ronsard,  he  received  the  distinguished  praise,  that  he  was  the  first  to  snow 
the  lustre  which  valour  and  noble  blood  derived  from  being  united  with 
learning.    [Compare  also  Note  85,  p.  444.] 


Non  46.— DmoniBiD  Hebald,  p.  890 

The  heralds  of  the  middle  ages,  like  the  fBoalet  of  the  Romans,  were  in- 
vested with  a  character  which  was  held  almost  sacred.  To  strike  a  herald  was 
a  crime  which  inferred  a  capital  punishment ;  and  to  oounteif eit  ^e  chaiacter 
of  Buch  an  august  official  was  a  aegree  of  treason  towards  tiiose  men  who  were 
accounted  the  depositaries  of  the  secrets  of  monarohs  and  the  honour  of 
nobles.  Yet  a  prinoe  so  unscrupulous  as  Louis  XL  did  not  hesitate  to  practise 
such  an  impoeition,  when  he  wished  to  enter  into  communication  with  iBdward 
IV.  of  England. 

ETflmiwng  that  knowledge  of  mankind  for  which  he  was  so  eminent,  he 
selected,  as  an  agent  fit  for  his  purpose,  a  simple  valet.    This  man,  whose 
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addren  had  been  known  to  him,  he  dia^niaed  asa  herald,  with  all  the  inmgnia 
of  hia  office,  and  aent  him  in  that  oapaatv  to  open  a  oommnnication  with  the 
Wngliah  army.  Two  thinga  aie  remarkable  in  thia  tranaaotion.  First,  that 
the  atiatagem,  though  of  ao  frandnlent  a  nature,  doea  not  aeem  to  have  been 
neceaaarily  called  for,  ainoe  all  that  Kiag  Louia  conld  gain  by  it  wonld  be, 
that  he  did  not  conunit  himaelf  by  aen£nff  a  more  reaponaible  meaaen^r. 
TheoUier  oiroomatanoe  worthy  of  notioe  ia,  ^at  Cominea,  though  he  mentiona 
the  affair  at  great  lengthy  ia  ao  pleaaed  with  the  Eing'a  ahrewdneaa  in  aeleotinff , 
and  dexterity  at  indootnnating,  hia  paendo-herald,  that  he  forgets  all  remanc 
on  the  impodenoe  and  frand  of  the  imposition,  aa  well  aa  the  great  riak  of 
diaoovery ;  from  both  which  droumatanoea  we  are  led  to  the  oonolnsion,  that 
the  aolemn  character  which  the  heralda  endeavonred  to  arrogate  to  them- 
eelvee  had  already  begmi  to  lose  regard  among  atateamen  ami  men  of  the 
great  world. 

Even  Feme,  aealona  enough  for  the  dignity  of  the  herald,  aeema  to  impnte 
thia  intmaion  on  their  righta  in  aome  degree  to  neoeaaity. 

'  I  have  heard  aome/ he  aa ya,  *  but  with  Bbame  enough,  allow  of  the  action  of  Louis 
the  Eleventh,  King  of  Fnrnoe.  who  had  ao  uikni^tly  a  regard  both  of  his  own  honour 
and  also  of  armes,  that  he  tasd  seldom  about  his  court  any  offloer-at«nnea.  And  there- 
fore, at  such  time  as  King  Bdward  the  Fburtii.  King  of  Bnglsnd,  had  entered  France  witii 
hoatUe  power,  and  Uy  before  the  town  of  Bt.  Quenun,  the  aame  French  king,  for  want  of 
a  herala  to  osrryhis  mind  to  the  English  Ung,  waa  oonatraJnad  to  aubQcnate  a  vadelict, 
or  common  serving-man,  with  a  trumpet-banner,  having  a  hole  made  throus^  the 
middeat  for  thia  preposterous  hoanld  to  put  his  head  throu^  and  to  cast  it  over  his 
shoulders  instead  or  a  better  coat-armour  of  France.  And  toua  came  this  hastUy- 
arrayed  courier  as  a  counterfeit  offlcer-at-armea,  with  instructions  from  his  sovereigirs 
mouth  to  oflte  peace  to  our  Ung.  "  Well,"  repliea  Torquatna,  the  other  interlocutor 
In  the  dialogoe,  "  that  fltult  waa  never  yet  to  be  found  m  any  of  our  Hinglfsh  Unga, 
nor  ever  ahall  be,  I  hope."'— JHosoa  €f(kiUrU,  1586,  pp.  191, 102. 

In  thia  ooiiona  book,  the  anthor,  beaidee  aome  naaortions  in  favour  of  ooat- 
armonr,  too  nearly  approaching  blaiaphemy  to  be  quoted,  informs  na  that  the 
Apostlea  were  gentlemen  of  blood,  and  many  of  tiiem  deaoended  from  that 
worthy  conqueror,  Judaa  liaooabieiia ;  but  through  the  oourae  ot  time  and 
peraeoution  of  wan,  povertv  oppreaaed  the  kindred,  and  they  were  conatrained 
to  aervile  works.  So  were  the  four  dooion  and  fathera  of  the  church  ( Ambroae, 
Anguatine,  Hierom^  and  Ghregorie)  sentlemen  both  of  blood  and  arms  (p.  98). 
The  Anthor'a  oopy  of  thia  rare  traot  (memorial  of  a  hopefnl  young  friend,  now 
no  more)  exhibiia  a  curious  aaUy  of  the  national  and  i«of eaaionai  irritability 
of  a  Soottiah  herald. 

Thia  person  appeara  to  have  been  named  Thomaa  Dryadale,  lalay  Herald, 
who  pnrchaaed  the  volume  in  1619,  and  aeema  to  have  peruaed  it  with  ijatienoe 
and  prc^t  till  he  came  to  the  following  paaaage  in  Feme,  which  enters  into  the 
diatinotion  between  aovereign  and  feudatory  crowns.  '  There  is  also  a  king, 
.and  he  a  homager,  or  fcedatorie  to  the  estate  and  maieatie  of  another  kin^, 
aa  to  hia  anperior  lord,  aa  that  of  Scotland  to  our  Rngliah  empire.'  Thu 
aaaertion  aet  on  fire  tiie  Soottiih  blood  of  lalay  Herald,  who,  forgetting  the 
book  had  been  printed  nearly  forty  yeara  before,  and  that  the  anthor  waa 
probably  dead,  writea  on  the  margin  in  great  wrath,  and  in  a  half-text  hand, 
'  He  18  a  traitor  and  lyar  in  hia  tluoat,  and  I  offer  mm  the  combat,  that  aaya 
Scotland'a  kings  were  ever  feudatorie  to  England.' 


Non  47.— Pbizs  of  Honour,  p.  406 

The  perilling  the  hand  of  an  heireas  upon  the  event  of  a  battle  waa  not  ao 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  14th  century  as  when  the  laws  of  chivalry  were  in 
more  general  oDservance.  Yet  it  waa  not  unlikely  to  occur  to  so  amolnte  a 
prince  as  Duke  Charlea,  in  circumstances  like  those  supposed. 
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NoTi  48.~Bbidi  of  Db  la.  Mabck,  p.  411 

It  is  almost  unneoeaary  to  add,  that  the  marriage  of  WQIiam  de  la  liarck 
with  the  Lady  Hameline  is  aa  apoorvpfaal  as  the  lady  herself.  The  real  bride 
of  the  Wild  Soar  of  Ardennes  was  «foan  D'Arsdhel,  Baroness  of  Schoonhoven. 

NoTB  49.— Attack  upon  Libgb,  p.  418 

The  Doke  of  Bnrgnndy,  foil  of  resentment  for  the  nsaffe  which  the  bishop 
had  reoeired  from  the  people  of  liege  (whose  death,  as  fuready  noticed,  did 
not  take  place  for  some  years  after),  ana  knowing  that  the  walla  of  the  town 
had  not  been  repaired  since  they  were  breached  by  himself  after  the  battle  of 
St.  Tron,  advanced  recklessly  to  their  chastisement.  His  commanders  shared 
his  presnmptaons  confidence  ;  for  the  advanced  goard  of  his  army,  under  the 
Marochal  of  Burgundy  and  Seignenr  D'Hymberooort,  roahed  upon  one  of  the 
snburbs,  without  waiting  for  we  rest  of  their  army,  which,  conmumded  by 
the  Doke  in  person,  remained  about  seven  or  eight  feagaes  in  the  rear.  The 
night  was  closing,  and,  as  the  Burgundian  troops  observed  no  discipline,  they 
were  exposed  to  a  sadden  attack  m>m  a  party  of  the  citizens  commanded  by 
Jean  de  Yilde,  whc^  aasanlting  them  in  nt>nt  and  rear,  threw  them  into  great 
disorder,  and  killea  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  of  whom  one  hundred 
were  men-at-arms. 

When  Charles  and  the  King  of  France  came  up,  they  took  up  their  quarters 
in  two  villas  situated  near  to  the  wall  of  the  city.  In  the  two  or  three  days 
which  followed,  Louis  was  distinguished  for  the  quiet  and  re^^^ted  composure 
with  which  he  pressed  the  siege,  and  provided  ror  defence  m  case  of  sallies : 
whdle  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  no  way  deficient  in  courage,  and  who  showed 
the  rashness  and  want  <n  order  which  was  his  principal  characteristic,  seemed 
also  extremely  suspicious  that  the  King  would  desert  him  and  join  ^th  the 
liiegeois. 

They  lay  before  the  town  for  five  or  six  da^s,  and  at  length  fixed  the  80th  of 
October  1468  for  a  general  storm.  The  oituens,  who  had  probably  infonna- 
tion  of  their  intend  resolved  to  prevent  their  purpoee,  and  determined  on 
anticipating  it  by  a  aesperate  sally  through  the  breaches  in  their  walls.  They 
placed  at  their  head  six  hundred  of  the  men  of  the  little  territory  of  Franche- 
mont,  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  and  reckoned  the  most  valiant  of 
their  troops.  They  burst  out  of  the  town  on  a  sudden,  surprised  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy^s  quarters  ere  his  guards  could  put  on  their  armour,  which  thev 
had  laid  off  to  enjoy  some  repose  before  the  assault.  The  King  of  France  s 
lodgings  were  also  attacked  and  endangered.  A  great  confuirion  ensued, 
augmented  incalculably  by  the  mutual  j^ousy  and  suspicions  of  the  French 
and  Burgundians.  The  people  of  Liege  were,  however^  unable  to  maintain 
their  hardy  enterprise,  when  the  men-at-arms  of  the  ^ng  and  Duke  began 
to  recover  from  their  confusion,  and  were  finally  forced  to  retire  within  their 
walls,  after  narrowly  missing  the  chance  of  surprising  both  King  Louis  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  most  powerful  princes  of  their  time.  At  daybreak 
the  storm  took  place,  as  had  been  originaQy  intended,  and  the  oitiaens,  dia. 
heartened  and  fitigodd  by  the  nocturnal  sally,  did  not  make  so  much  resistance 
as  was  expected.  Liege  was  taken  and  miserably  pillaged,  without  regard  to 
sex  or  age,  things  sMred  or  things  profane,  liiese  particulars  are  fully 
related  by  Ck>mines  in  his  Jfemotn,  liv.  iL  chaps.  11, 12,  i8,  and  do  not  differ 
much  from  the  account  <rf  the  same  events  in  chapters  xxxv.  and  xxxvi, 

NOTB  50.— ANACHBOmBlCB,  p.  480 

We  have  already  noticed  the  anachronism  respecting  the^  crimes  of  this 
atrocious  baron ;  and  it  is  scarce  neceaaary  to  repeat^  uiat  if  he  in  reality 
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murdered  the  Bishop  of  Li^ffe  in  1482^  the  Ooont  of  La  Marck  could  not  be 
slain  in  the  defence  of  lieee  zonifteen]  years  earlier.  In  fact,  the  Wfld  Boar  of 
Ardennes,  as  he  was  nsiuuly  termed,  was  of  high  birth,  being  the  third  son  of 
John  h,  Count  of  La  Marck  and  Aremberg,  aiKl  ancestor  of  the  branch  called 
Barons  of  Lumain.  He  did  not  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  atrocity, 
though  it  did  not  take  place  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  narrated  in  the 
taxtk  MaTimiKan,  Bmperor  of  Austria,  caused  him  to  be  anested  at  Utrecht^ 
where  he  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1485,  three  years  after  the  Bishop  of 
Liege's  death. 


Nora  SL—Dbscikt  of  the  LkOiOS,  p.  480 

An  old  rhyme,  by  which  the  LediesTindicate  their  descent  from  an  ancient 
hero,  who  is  said  to  have  dain  a  gigantic  Hungarian  champion,  and  to  haye 
formed  a  proper  name  for  himself  by  a  i^y  of  words  upon  tne  place  where  he 
fought  his  adVersary. 
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or 


WORDS,  PHRASES,  AND  ALLUSIONS 


ABntBBOTHOGK,  DOW  callfld 
Arbroftth,  a  town  In  Fbir- 
tuBhire 

ABomri,  was,  nibfleribed 

Abouloassm.  of  Bans, 
noted  for  nla  generooity 
and  magniflcanoe.  Sac 
Weber,  TaU»  </  the  JEM, 
vol.  ii.  p.  806 

Abtb,  to  pay  the  penalty 
for 

Ab  sacba,  for  holy  things 

AOVIB  SOBIL,  or  8OBSAU, 

mistreas  of  C!harlea  VII. 
of  France,  who  la  said 
to  have  prompted  the 

E'otic  efflorta  of  that 
agalnat  theBngUah 
e  iftth  oentmy 
A1GUILRR8,  tiffled  polnta 
Aij>xaAnAJi,     the     name 
giyen  to  a  atar  of  the 
irst  magnttode  In  the 
oonateUatioa        TMima 
(BoUX  one  of  tlie  fonr 
'roiral    stara'    of    the 
ancient  Egyptiana 
AxxnoBO,  Joy,  mirth.  Com- 
pare  Mliton'a  UAUtgro 

AlCADia   AMD   OrXAVA,  tfaO 

hero  and  heroine  of  the 
romance  of  chiTalry  en- 
titled Amadia  qfOmU 

AvGBLiOA,  the  heroine 
of  Arloato's  Oriando 
Furion,  who  fhlla  In 
love  with  the  obacnre 
aqnlre  Medoro 

Akgblo,  Hsnby.  cele- 
brated riding  and  fencing 
master  at  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  centonr.  Set 
his  Beminitetneei  (2  Tola. 
1828-80) 


AiTGUB,  the  old  name  of 

Forflnhlre 
AaHmroio  tobib  oaudium 

iKA<nruM,  I  annoonee  to 

yon  tidlnga  of  great  Joj 
Abbbb  D*On,  golden  tree 
Axonrr,  avannt^  begone 
AflBDRTic,  platefttl 
Abtkma.     the     BnsUah 

dramattati  Aphra  Behn 

(1040-80X   ^^ow    phiy» 

are  too  Ireqnently  ooanw 

and  Inddlcate 
Aanroioua,  aatnte,  crafty 
AVBDton,  inn 
AnoHT,  poaoeaalon 
AVTAXT  vm  PBBDU,  K)  mndi 

loat 
AuYHVAT,  red  wine  of 

Orleana 

*  AOZXBBB  BBT  LA  BOmBOH 

DBS  Bon.'  Aozene  (wine) 
la  the  drink  of  klnga 
AziircoxTB,      AglBOOort^ 
foaghtlnl41ft 

Bacx-vbibnd,  a  backer, 
friend  to  flul  back  npon 

Badaud^  8uer,  goaalp 

Bailbt,  a  roaoe  between 
two  drcnlts  or  walla  of 
defence  in  a  castle 

Bah  abd  ABBikns-BAB,  the 
entire  feudal  force 

Babdb  Noibb,  a  com- 

Kny  of  specnlators  who 
aght  no  the  large 
eatates  of  the  old  noue 
flunillea  of  France,  then 
demolished  the  chiteanz 
and  sold  the  land  in 
email  paxoela 
Babboub,  Scotch  poet 
(14th  centoryX  author  of 


a  long  poem  on  the  ex- 
ploits <x  Robert  Bmce 

Babtabd  or  BuBBKPB^  a 
nephew  of  the  Count  of 
Cray,  who  was  aoonsed 
of  oeing  an  agent  d 
Loois  xi.  employed  to 
cany  off  (1404)  the  Oonnt 
of  Charolala  (Chaxlea  of 
Bozipmdy) 

Bayaboibb,  tea  sweetened 
with  vegetable  symp 
(capUlaire) 

Baybb.  See  The  BAeatmA, 
Act  iv.  ac.  1 

Bbati  PAciFid,  Blessed  are 
the  peaoefkil 

Bbati  qui  nr  DoHnro 
MOBimrruB,  Bleased  are 
the  dead  that  die  in  the 

^Lord 

BBBBDidTB.  blessing,  r^ 
tuning  or  thanka 

BiyrxoK  db  moutob,  beef- 
steak of  mntton 

Black  Walloobb.  The 
Walloona,  descendants  of 
the  Game  Belgs,  live  in 
the  Ardennes  and  on 
both  aides  of  the  Fnmoo- 
Belgian  frontier.  Black 
waa  no  donht  the  colour 
of  the  uniform  worn  by 
Obarles  of  Burgundy^ 
Walloon  soldiers 

Blatb,  bashftil 

BoTTBom,  small  leather 
Hask 

BouiLLi,  boiled  meat 

Bbach,  hound  that  hunts 
by  scent 

Bbabkah,  one  who  lives 
on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Grampians 
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BuiOitoohAlleDge,  proudly 
defy 

Bbahtwbih,  bnndy 

BbavT'Wabld^  nbowjt 
gaudy 

Bbogus,  a  Hlghlander'B 
shoe  ot  imdrMMd  hide 

Bbowbt,  tareinige}  heTenge 
brewed 

BmuDXB,  hrother 

BuoHAxr,  JOD  BrUABT, 
Barl  or,  oamminded  the 
SoottUh  anzOiariea  In 
Frence  In  the  reign  of 
Oharlee  YU. ;  he  wm  a 
■on  of  Begent  Albany, 
and  gFindaon  of  Bobeii 
n.  of  Bootland 

BuBHMsirr,  or  aioubh- 
XBiiT,  anamboflh 

OABAniT,      wtne-Bhop, 

taveni 
Oaixamt,   boy,  etrlpling; 

BRAW   oAixAHT,  a  line 

Allow 

CAIiTHBOP.    or   GAI/TBOP,  a 

iplked  uon  ball;  gtik^ 
trap 

Oavaillb.  laaeal  mob 

Gap  OB  Dion,  God's  head 
^«  Gascon  oath 

Oabgabbt,  neoklaoe,  chain 
of  Jewels 

Gabtb,  menu,  bill  of  floe 

Oasbbxtb,  banaoks 

Catohpqll.  a  wanant- 
offloer  wno  arrests  for 
debt 

Cathay,  China 

Cbbs^  repoted 

Obbitbau,  the  half  kernel 
of  an  oniipe  walnnt 

Ohax  (of  TartaryX  khan, 
i.c  chief  mler  of  the 
Tartars  in  Maaooyy 

Gbapbau  1  PLUMBS,  hat 
with  feathen,  plumed 
hat 

Chapbau  bbas.  three- 
cornered  hat  wiui  a  low 
crown 

Chabbs,  household  work 

CHASBBKiAr^  more  oor- 
rectly  POCTsa-OAVi,  a 
small  glsss  of  bmndy 
or  Uquenr  taken  after 
coflbe 

GhAtbau  MABOorr,  or 
Maboaux,  claret  of  the 
yery  flnt  brand 

OhAtbau  aw  SuLLT,  called 
BollT,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Loire  (modem 
dept.  LoiretX  where  the 
great  minister  of  Henry 
IV.  wrote  his  Mimoim 

Chibld,  lUlow 

CHIBOMABTiaT,     ODC     WhO 


tells  fortunes  by  palm 
istry  or  the  hand 

Grousb,  cheat,  swindle 

CnvQ  rBAVOB,  flTS  ftaaes 
(the  bottle) 

Ci^^BT,  about  10  mUes 
bdow  Orleans  on  the 
Loire;  Louis  XL  was 
buried  there 

CooAOBB,  an  hnagtnaiy 
country,  where  good 
living  and  idleness  are 
the  onief  objects  or  pur- 
suits of  the  mhabitsnte 

OooKBBBD,  pampered, 
brought  up  indulgently 

CouH  Maillabd,  blind- 
man's  buff 

Combust,  astoological 
term  for  a  planet  that 
is  too  near  the  sun 

CoMPiTUBB.  preparation  of 
proeervea  fhut,  confeo- 

CoMiHO  (oouMTBBsX  In- 
clined to  fliaks  advajiioesi 
forward,  eager 

Ooasvi,  Louu  Joskph  di 
BouBBOB,  PanroB  op, 
French  general  in  the 
BcTen  Tears'  War,  and 
the  military  chief  of  the 
hnigris  on  the  Bhine, 
after  the  iUl  of  the 
Bastille 

OoBBiB,  laven 

O^TBLBin  1    LA   MaIMTB- 

voB,  mutton  cutlets 
served  with  parsley, 
mushrooms,  and  brown 
sauce 

CouoHiB,  a  levee  held  Just 
before  retiring  to  sleep 

Cbaio,  neck 

Cbode  oa  St.  Loum,  the 
deoomtion  of  a  miliUvy 
order  founded  by  Louis 
ZIV.  in  IMS,  for  dis- 
tinguished sorvioe  by 
Boman  OathoUc  offlcers. 
was  a  gold  ei^t-armed 
cross  bearing  on  one  side 
the  elBgy  of  St  Louis  of 
France,  and  on  the  other 
a  flanilng  sword  passed 
throuc^  a  laurel  crown 

Cuuj<»r,  poltroon 

CuBBBT,  small  number 

DAPrnro,  loose  talk 
Dabiolb,  a   pastry  cake 

containing  cream 
Dab  I8T,  that  is,  i.«. 
Dbas,  dais 
Dbbodt,  etc.  (p.  88fiX  Arise 

—arise,  gentleuMn,  It's 

time  to  be  going  I 
Db  Bubb,  O.  F.,  a  oele- 

bmted    French    blblio- 


gimpher  of  the  18th  cent- 
ury 

Dbmi-soldb,  half-pay 

Dbvis  Momtjotk,  uie  old 
war*cry  of  the  French 

Dbb  bisghopp,  or  bisohop, 
the  bishop 

DoDDBBBD,  covered  with 
twining  parasites,  such 
as  mistletoe 

DooBBBBT.  The  sllusion 
is  to  Muek  Ado  Abtntt 
NotMmgt  Act  iv.  sc  S 

Dollt,  a  Qook  who  gave 
her  name  to  Dolly's 
Tavem  in  Paternoster 
Bow,  London;  her  por- 
trait was  piJnted  by 
Galnsborougn 

DOBBBB  ARD  BLRK,  thUB- 

der  and  lightning  I  a 
German  oath;    dobnbb 

AMD  HAGBL.  thUUdsr  BUd 

hall! 
DoBPP,  or  DOBP,  a  village 
Douglas,      A»rwt»Ag.T> 
POUBTB  Eabl  OP,  entered 
the   service  of   France 
and  was  made  Duke  of 
Tooralne,  inl4S8 

DU    BUT    BOf    OOMUOBZB 

MAX,  you  are  a  ftinny 

lUlow 
DuppLB,  a  cQsrse  woollen 

cloth  with  a  thick  nap 
Du  GuRsoLnr,  Bbbtbabd, 

Constable  of  France,  her 

geatest  soldies  during 
e  14th  century 
Dubxmbabxb,    should    be 

DUBIBDAMA,   or   DUBAV- 

DABA,     the    sword     of 
Orlsndo  (Boland)  In  the 
Orbindo  Airioio 
Dtbs,    gewgaws,    paltry 
omamenti 

Bblis.  in  Mohammedan 
mytnology,  tiie  chief  of 
the  IhUen  angels 

Bbbo'b  tbmpbb.  The 
sllusion  is  doubtless  to 
the  celebrated  weapons 
of  Toledo,  slthoui^  uat 
town  is  on  the7D^;ns, 
.notthcEbro 

BaHBvm,  sheriff,  mnnioi- 
pal  magistrate 

BoLAiBcmBBMBXT,  ezplana- 
,tion 

BcxMBB,  BN  avabt,  Scot- 
land, (step)  forward 

Bbbbnhold,  German  for 
'herald' 

ElB    WOBT,    BIB    MAMB,    a 

man  of  his  word 
Embbub,  oub  Lady  op,  a 
figure    of    the    Virgin 
much    worshipped    by 
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Looifl  XL)  {HMtmod  In 
a  charoh  at  Brntmiii,  in 
DrapbinA  (modern  dopt 
HantM  AlpM) 
■mfamb  pbedub,  Um  ftv^ 
lorn  hope 


BaoAum  nteoni,  privnte 


Jkamo,  poDdilake 

STBono,  pe0ui 

Btiam  in  ouBicuiiO,  eren 

In  tbe  bedchamber 
BuFHviBT,    Sir    Pierele 

Bbafton  In  I%«iroii«tery 

Fabuav,  fltUe,  moral  tele 

WAtmoKMAiaM,  aentrj 

FlBXfLHir,  troop 

Fatkm  DIB  irocBB.  The 
Puis  Innkeeper'a  notice 
nammUU  ikJbir$dt$noee$, 
*a  haU  for  wedding  fee- 
tlTftifle' 

Faitoub,  traitor,  nunal 

Fastb,  oetentetion 

FaoiALiB,  or  nruxiB,  a 
oolleee  of  priests  who 
watched  over  the  sanetlty 
of  treaties 

FntMn  OBBin,  a  model 
turn 

Fob  ooma  un  BcoaiAm, 
proud  as  a  Bootehman 

FnUB'— I     BHODIJ>      BLATB 

SAID,  etc  (p.  8S2X  Finis, 
I  should  fisTe  said  the 
rope  (funU),  Is  the  end 
of  the  work  (book) 

Funna-DX-LTB.  lilies,  the 
royal  arms  of  France 

FLonnvTiMB  (p.  S88X 
Dante,  In  /lUlmo,  ilL  9 

Flo  BIO.  The  Itslian- 
Bnglish  dictionarr  of 
John  Florlo,  entitled  A 
Wwrld  qf  Wordi  (L6&B\  is 
doQbtleas  what  is  aUuded 
to(p.xzvili) 

Fossa  ouii  fubga,  the 
right  of  life  and  death 
exercised  br  a  ftndal 
noble  over  his  depend- 
ants—of hanging  the 
males  and  drowning  the 
females 

Founnixns  and  hab- 
BDroias,  both  officers 
whose  auty  it  was  to 
procore  and  make  sJl 
arrangements  for  flie 
lodffiniBs  of  people  of 
hifl^  rank;  toubbibb, 
aTant-conrler,  messenger 
sent  on  in  adTsnce 

Fbamfold,  nnroly,  peevish 

Fbbb  Oompaxibs,  meroen- 
ary  troops   owning   no 


mistiiii'  except  their  own 
captains,  who  sold  their 
servioes  to  whoniaoever 
paid  them  best 
Fbbmit,  strangers;  cold, 
IndilnrBnt 

Oabbllb,  tax  on  salt 
Qabcb,  a  jonng  girl,  now 

a  dishonooxaole  appella* 

tion 
Gaboon  pbbbuquixb,  hair^ 


Qauntoxb  abd  LnoBoiSi 
people  of  Ghent  (or  Gand) 
andLlese 

Obab,  bostnesB,  aflhir, 
thing  owned ;  obab,  lbt 
us  TO  THIS,  set  we  about 
tiie  matter  in  hand 

Qbb  (upX  give  (np)    

GbIBTXBHBBBBS,  or  OBISIBBr 

SBHBB,  seen  of  ghosts 
GxNS  db  lbttbbb,  etc.  (pu 

zxvliiX    llterarv     men, 

whom  yoQ  call  Sir  Soott» 

Ibelieye 
ObntillItbb^    country 

sqnire,  poor  gentleman 
Ohadt,  ghost 
Qotttbibd,  Godfrey 
Gbaxdb  cnax,  good  living 
Gband  Sbioniob,  the 

snltan  of  the  Ottoman 

Torks 
GnfcvB,  OUB  Lady  or.    In 

the  Place  de  Gr6  ve,  FBrls, 

erindnals  were  execnted 

OboSS       8TBBNBNDEUTXB, 

clever  interpreters  of  the 
stars 

GuxLDBB,  a  Dntch  florins 
la.  8d. 

GuiLDBT.  a  goild,  the  mem- 
bers ox  a  goild 

GUINOXTBTTB,     B     plSCC     Of 

refreshment,  tea-garden, 
outside  Paris 

GUT  GBTBOnXN,  wcIl  hit 
HaOBL  and  STDBMW  BITBB. 

hail  and  stormy  weather  I 

aCtarmanoath 
Hanaf,  a  large  drlnking- 

cup 
Hammbl,  eamest'money 
Hanouissb,  or  Anoub,  an 

old  name  for  the  Scottish 

county  of  Fbilkr 
Hauptmavx,    captain, 

leader 
Haut-db-ohaubsbs  1 

OANON,   knee-breeches 

ornamented  with  canons 

or  Indented  ornamental 

rolls 

HBBXXnCAL    raiUWOPHT, 

a   system    ascribed    to 


XsiaBMRatQa, 
iA  the  god  Thouir  the 
traditional  author  of 
Egyptian  cultore 

HBBxootduke 

HooHHBHf,  a  celebrated 
Rheniah  vintage 

H6nCAL  DBB  fOITa,  lUUttC 

asylum 

Hobs   db   FAai^  flniahed 

aerving  on^a  apprentice- 

ahipaaapage 

HMbl  db  vxijui^  town-hall 

Htkb  a  Talbot,  a  hunter'a 

cry  to  hia  dog,  oocura  in 

Dame  Bemera,  Bofta  <^ 

HauMmg   and   HwMng 

IxpATABLB,  excellent 
IXAXOBATO,  lover 
In  oommbbdam,  in  traat, 
along  with 

Jabot,  frill 

Jaoqubs  Boxhokmb,  equi- 
valent to  our  Hodg^  a 
seneric  name  tor  the 
ranch  peaaant 

Jaiba,  or  Jaigx^  fonnerly 
the  capital  of  Boania, 
waa  captured  after  a  long 
aiege  by  Matthiaa  Oor- 
vinua  in  1408,  and  vainly 
stormed  during  three 
days  by  the  aultan, 
Mahomet  n.,  in  1464 

Janub  Paxnonittb,  or  Jban 
DB  OiSNiGB,  Hungarian 
poet  of  the  15th  century 

Jabdix  Anoloib,  an  Bng> 
liah  gardeiL  the  dhaiao- 
teriaoo  of  which,  aa 
diatinguiahed  fhmi  a 
atiir,  regulariy-airanoed 
nrench  garden,  ia  uie 
appearance  of  untram- 
melled nature  it  ex- 
hibtte 

JaBBBAN,     or    JABBBAB.    B 

flexible  ahirt  of  linlEed 

matt 
Jban  qui  plbubb,  Weeping 

John;    Jbax   que    bit. 

Laughing  John 
JBBBT-C01CB-T01CBI.B,  aero- 

baty  tumbler 
Jbbhubux,  the  choaen  of 

laiaeL    8m  DeuK  zxxiL 

16 
JoHAXHiSBBBCL  the  most 

valuable  of  the  Bhenish 

wines 
JouB  MAioBB,  ftst  day 

JOTOUB  BOIBNGOB,  BBXTHBXH 

or,  mlnatrela 
Job  bmpbvtbubib,  the  law 
iriiereby  one  person  ac- 
quirea  a  perpetual  right 
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to  the  UM  of  land  that 
belongs  to  another  per- 
Bon 

Kaibab,  or  KAiBXX,  em- 
peror 

ExNQ  OF  Gabitub,  probably 
Fhflip  IIL  of  Spain, 
whoae  deatii  mm  caosea 
partly  through  his  dt* 
Una  too  near  to  a  brasier, 
and  the  pnnctillonB 
etiquette  of  hie  attend- 
ants in  refosing  to  moye 
it  ontll  the  proper 
ftinotionary  came 

Klbppsb,  hack,  nag 

KmosT  wrraouT  wear 
AND  REPBOACH,  OheTalier 
Bayard  (1476*1524) 

KuRBOHBHBOHAVT,  in- 
tended for  KI^BSOBlfKB- 
fiCHArr,  the  trade  asao- 
ciaUon  of  the  fturien 
and  sUnnerB  (fiompare 
p.  8S6);  bat  this  being 
an  nnnsoal  oompoond, 
perhape  Bu&bohbn- 
BCHAFT,  oorporatloni 
aaaooiaticiii,  was  Intendea 

La  odvb&e  bt  xa  patbib, 
etc.  (p.  izX  The  batUe- 
field  Is  my  fktherland; 

Srarmourmyhome;  my 
e  a  perpettuJ  warlkre 
Landbb,  low  flat  deserts  of 
loose  sand  bordering  on 
the  Bay  of  Biscay,  in  the 
south  of  France 
Lamzknecrtb,    or    lamz- 

KITBCHTB,      also     LABSS- 

KNBOHTB,  mercenanr 
foot-soldiers,  armed  witu 
pikes  and  swords,  first 
organised  by  the  Bmperor 
Ifaadmillan  L  in  1487 

Lapis  oitbmbionib,  etc 
(p.  180X  A  stone  of  ofCmce 
and  a  stumbling-block 

LABGisai,  a  present,  the 
heralds'  cnr  when  solioit- 
ing  gratuities  after  the 
perfonnance  of  some 
public  ftmetlon 

Lbaouxb.  a  permanent 
Ibrtiflea  camp;  lib 
LBAOUBR,  take  up  per- 
manent quarters 

*Lbatb  all  hopb  bbhibd,' 
firom  Dante's  IisMmo, 
iii.9 

LxoioB  op  baivts,  or 
Thbbak  lboiob,  were  all 
masBa<»ed  in  tiie  per- 
secution of  the  Bmperor 
ICazimin,  about  the  year 
S86 

LiABD,  small  French  coin, 


current  after  the  14th 
oentuiT  a^  rilver^penny 
BngUsn 

LiNBA  viTjL  in  pslmistry, 
the  line  of  liib,  the  prin- 
cipal on  the  hand 

LxBX,  should  doubtless  be 
LTTBB  =  a  little  less  than 
a  quart 

LocBBS.  on  the  Indre,  some 
25  miles  south-east  of 
Tours 

Loom,  article,  headpiece 

LOOB,  lUlow 

LoBxno,  on  the  Adriatic' 
coast  of  Italy,  15  miles 
fh>m  Ancona,  where  is 
preserred  the  reputed 
house  in  which  the  virgin 
Mary  lived  at  Naareth 
— «  celebrated  shrine 

LowBR  cibclbb,  or  pro- 
vinces in  Lower  (North) 
Germany,  the  principal 
ot  which  were  West- 
phalia and  Saxony 

Luoio,  in  Shakespeare's 
Mmswrefor  Mtaxwrtt  Act 
v.  sc.  1 

LuBDABB,  blockhead 

LuBTHAUS,  country  villa 

Maoabovic  Latin,  a 
modem  language  used 
with  Latin  inflections 
and  oonstruction 

XAOHLiVBL,  or  Machia- 
vxlli,  Niooolo  di  Bkb- 
NABix)  DXi,  a  Florentine 
statesman  of  the  16th 
century,  who  taught  that 
rulers  may  commit  every 
treacherous  and  unlaw- 
M  act  in  the  interests  of 
strong  government 

MAHOMxrs  ooPFXN,  accord- 
ing to  Mohammedan 
traidition,  is  suspended 
in  mid-sir  between  two 
magnets 

Mahound.  a  contemptuous 
name  given  to  a  devil, 
meant  w>  represent  Ma- 
homet, in  the  medinval 
mystery-plays 

Maiobx,  thin,  applied  to 
soup  made  without  meat 

MAhsB  Dx  onisiNB,  head 

cook;    KAhBB   D'HdTXL, 

stewud 

MALvoLxa  Su  Shake- 
speare's TvHUfih  Kightt 
Act  iL  sc.  6 

Mab£ohau8b£b,  police 
horse-patrol 

Mabxoutibb,  thb  abbbt 
OF,  in  the  environs  of 
Tours,  fbunded  by  St. 
Martin   ol  Touxx   (4th 


oentaiyli  and  one  of  the 
most  mfluentlal  and 
powerttd  in  France  in 
the  Middle  Ages 

MaTBLOT,  or    MATBLOTB,    B 

rich  fish  stew  with  wine 
sauce,  flavoured  with 
onions  and  herbs 

MbixtiB,  much 

Mbin.  my ;  xxin  Gott,  my 
Goal  XBINHXBB,  sir 

MxisTBR  CSsopX  master,  a 
title  of  nonour  given  or 
Germans  to  an  approved 
master  in  his  art  or 
craft 

Mbll,  to  interfere,  meddle 

Mxlpombbx,  in  ancient 
Greek  mythology,  the 
Muse  of  Tragedy 

Mblusina,  in  old  French 
folklore  was  every  Satur- 
day transformed  fIrom  a 
woman  into  a  serpent 
ttom  the  waist  down- 
wards 

MiTAnuB,  Ikrmhouse 

MntUX  VAULT  BON  BBPAS 
QUB   BEL   HABIT,  B   gOOd 

meal  is  better  than  a 

fine  coat 
MiLADi  Lao,  Tht  LaAfi  qf 

A«  LaX90,  Scott's  poem 
Mimrbbl,  thb  (p.  49X  or 

BLnn>  Habbt.  author  of 

a  long  poem  descriptive 

of  the  exploits  of  WiQlaoe 

(about  1460) 
MiNTDia,  aiming 

MOLlkBB'S      COMBDT, 

VAmawr  MUmH/a.  &• 
Act  i.  sc.  1,  the  persons 
being,  however,  a  dealer 
in  tapestry  ana  a  gold- 
smith 
MoBB  MBO,  In  my  own  way 

MOBGAIBB   LA   Ffa,    pupfl 

of  Merlin  the  Magician, 

and  half-sister  of  King 

Arthur 
MuBBLB.  to  chew  gently 

with  the  gums 
MuBGXAN  BULL,  ous  bred  in 

Murda,  a  province  in  the 

south-east  of  Spain 
MuaiON,  the  wildcat,  term 

of  heraldry 

Nb  moliabib  amioo,  etc 
(p.  187X  Devise  not  evil 
against  thy  neighbour, 
seising  he  dwelleth  se- 
curely by  thee 

NOX    DB    OUBBBB,        Uick- 

name 

NOSTBADAXITB,  OT  MiCHBL 

m  NoTBXDAMB,  Ikmous 
French  astrologer  (16th 
century) 
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Ora  pbo  mnoi  pny  ftv 
us—a  rdigloiui  mppU< 
tion 

OSDOIINAirCI, 

cur,  independent  oom- 
pttniea,  not  enrolled 
among  the  ordlnuy  regi- 
menta 

OaiAHA.  Ste  AxnadJft  and 
Oriana 

Oklamdo,  the  IttUan  taaa 
oTBoUuid 

Pab  amours,  by  iUldt 
loye,  in  matters  of  lore 

Pasqvvs  -  Dicu,  the  Iky- 
ourlte  oath  of  Loois  ZI. 

PAflQumt,  Bnzmn,  a 
French  magistrate  and 
hlstoiian(1629-1616X  who 
wrote  LeUrti  (1728)  and 
other  works 

FXt±  db  FteiaoBi>,  pasties 
of  partridges  with  trnffles 

Paulus  Jotiub.  or  Paou) 
Oiovio,  an  Italian  his- 
torian of  the  16th  cent- 
niy,  liTed  at  the  Pope's 
oodrt,  and  wrote, 
amongst  other  works, 
Elogia  Doctorum  Vir- 
onm  (Venioe,  1646) 

PAvraas  RsyavAinB,  poor 
ghosts 

Patsaob,  landscape 

PATaAima,  coont^  girl 

Pairs  BBOBO,  sadness, 
melanohohr.  Compan 
MUton's  II  Pauerrmo 

Pbrbat  mpBOBUs,  etc. 
(p.  187X  Let  the  wicked 
perish.  Amen  I  and  let 
him  be  anathema 

Pbb  PAUL  divided  verti- 
cally 

PbtbbBorldiihl,  the  hero 
of  a  tale  by  the  German 
poet,  Adelbert  Ton  Gha- 
misso  (1781-18S8) 

Pbtrb  ponTB  d'ail,  sU^t 
flavour  at  nrllc 

Pbttt  plat,  Uttle  dish 

PioAULT  LB  Bbvk,  Gharles 
A.  G.  Pigault  de  I'Epinoy, 
known  as  Pigault -Le- 
bran,  a  popular  Frendi 
novelist  (17fi8-18S5) 

PiLLBXTB,  plunderer 

PiBV,  the  bobbin  of  a  spin- 
ning-wheel; ILL-WIHDBD 
PIBMB     TO     RAVBL     OUT, 

knotty  ditBculties  to 
solve  or  adjust 

Pistol  xatino  ths  lbbk. 
See  Shakespeare's  Htnry 
r.,  Act  V.  sc.  1 

Plagk,  an  old  Scotch  cop- 
per ooin=^  penny  Bng- 


Pliacbsd,  with  bnuMhes 
interwoven 

Plizitium,  a  chase,  wood- 
lands indosed  for  game 

Polk,  or  pule,  a  squadron, 
troop  of  Gossacks 

Poortith,  poverty 

Post  TOT  pROMiflBA,  after  80 
many  promises 

POTAGB,  (formerly)  vege- 
tables ;  POTAOKB,  kitchen 
garden 

PoTBMtiB,  gsllows 

POTZ  TAU8BHD,  the  dSUOC 

Pour  passbr  lb  tbmps,  to 
pass  away  the  time 

Pow,  head 

PaiTKirAiro^  kind  atten- 
tion, obligmg  kindness 

Pal^GBL,  caagel,  stick 

Public  Good,  war  op,  grew 
out  of  a  league  formed 
by  the  great  fondatory 
princes  of  Fraaoe  against 
Louis  XL 

PucsBLLB,  virgin 

QuititbT  Who  goes  thereT 

Rmalb,  treat,  entertain- 
ment 

Bbruis.  5ee  Smeared  with 
oil,  etc. 

BRBiRWRnr,  Rhanish  wine 

RHimoRAVB.  the  title  of 
the  Itoudu  lord  of  the 
goM  or  county  of  the 
Rhine 

RiPAdMnro,  restoration, 
repairing 

RocHBT,  or  ROCKBT,  R  short 
cloak,  worn  formerly  by 
both  men  and  women ;  in 
Pasqnier's  passage  the 
original  French  aignifles 
*petticoatk'    Compan  p. 

ROMAH    OOMIQUB,    PLATBR 

nr.  a  ikunous  novcd  (1061' 
57%  by  Paul  Bcarron 

RoMAUBT,  a  poetical  ro- 
mance of  chivalry 

RouBB,  a  bumper 

RouTiBR,  an  experienced 
man;  vibux boutirr, an 
old  stager 

RuRBMPR^  Bastard  op. 
See  Bastard  of  Rubemmp6 

RuNLBT,  a  barrel  (of  spliitB) 
holding  l^  gauans 

St.  Bartholombw,  was 
flayed  alive 

St.  Dbnib,  4  miles  north 
of  Puis;  the  abbey- 
church  there  was  long 
the  burial-place  of  the 
sovereigns  6t  France 

St.   Francis's  cord,  the 


founder  of  the  monastic 
order  of  Franciscans, 
dressed  In  a  coarse 
woollen  tunic,  girt  about 
witti  a  hempen  cord 
Bt.  Gatirh,  the  cathedral 
of  Tours 

St.  JORX^BAX)D'A2raiLT, 

about  10  miles  south-east 
troai  La  Rochelle.  Jean 
Favre,  abbot  of  St.  Jean 
d'Ang^lv,  was  popularly 
believea  to  have  poisoned 
(147S).  at  Louis  XI. 's  in- 
stigation, that  king's 
brother,  Charles  Duke  of 
Berri  and  of  Guyenne 

St.  Judr,  28th  October 

St.  Lambbrt,  patron  saint 
of  Liege 

St.  Lambbrt'b,  the  old 
cathedral  d  Liege,  de- 
molished tnr  the  French 
Revolutionists  in  17Mb 
and  altogether  removed 
in  1806 

St.  Martth,  bishop  of 
Tours,  died  Just  before 
the  year  400 

St.  Patibulariub,  derived 
trcm.  Latin  patOnUum,  a 
fork-shaped  gibbet 

St.  Prrpbtuus,  third  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Martin  of 
Toun,  erected  over  that 
bishoD's  bones  thechuroh 
of  Bt  MsrtinjConsecrated 
in  472 

St.  Trov,  more  correctly 
St.  Trohd,  about  20 
miles  north-west  of  Lian 

SAnrrB,  lboioh  op.  See 
Legion  of  saints 

Sakkr,  a  small  gun  formerly 
used  in  sieges 

Bavotr  Hubrrtb,  etc 

Sp.  IfiSX  St.  Hubert,  St 
ulian,  Bt  llartin,^  St 
Rosalia,  all  ye  saints  who 
hear  me,  pray  for  me  a 
ainner 
Sanctb  Juliarb,  etc.  (a 
144X  Holy  Julian,  listen 
to  our  prayexa.    Play- 
pray  for  us 
Sabolirr,  wild  boar 
Sartor,   a   MOhammedan 
prophet  or  saint 

SaUMUR,  good  PATHBR8  OP, 

belonging  to  the  andeni 
abbey  of  St  Laurent  in 
Saumur,  which  datee 
back  to  the  11th  century 

Baus  ard  rraus,  revelry 
in  good  things.  In  Smu 
WM  Brwue  lefteaato  live 
at  heck  and  manger 

ScHAKoe,  or  shako,  a  mili- 
tary head-dress,  a  tall 
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qrllnditail  bat,  with  % 

■nlald     In     th«     front 

of  it 
80RB1K  Bmr  Hali,  or  An 

BMK    ABBr-RAaK.    an 

Aiab  astrologer  of  tha 

11th  oentory 
BoBiLif,  rogoe,  aoonndrel 
SGHmoDCBa,  or  Birrona, 

Framb,  Flemlah  paintar 

(1670-1667) 
BoHOPPBir,    suant    fat 

aoHdrraVi    aldarmsn, 

mnnidpal    maglatEatM. 

SdUfppen    means    plnt- 


BoRWABSBxca,  Uaok  bear 
80HWA.BZBXITSBB,     or 

SCHWABZBBITBB,      blSOk 

horsemen,  black  troopers 
800TCHBD  (bkaxm\  sUgntly 

woondea 
Bbbo    vaaiMTiBPa   osba, 

the  bones  an  ftir  late 

comers 
Bhbxblt,      thoroughly, 

qoite 

BhbkSTOVB,    WlLLfAK, 

Bngllsh  poet  and  land- 
soape-nrdener.  The  line 
'Seek  fbr  freedom  at  an 
inn,'  etc.  (p.  4S2X  i» 
adapted  from  twms 
headed    Writtm  at  a» 

Sbool,  shovel 

'SBOWmO  THB  OODl^'  StC 

axdi  altered  from 
U  YoulAk$  It,  Aotiv. 

SO.  8 

BiorUiOM  oownaiOHiBy 
the  seal  of  confession 

81    HOB    PATATIS,    etC    (p, 

187X  If  70U  do  not  pay, 
I  inll  bom  your  monas- 
tery 

BxAXTB,  hurt,  harm 

Hmbabbp  with  oil  (p.  868). 
The  coronation  of  the 
French  kinn  nsnaDy 
took  place  at  lUielms 

Shook  -  VAOBD,  eflnsmlnate- 
looUng,  pale-lhced 

Bbappbd,  snatched  up, 
stolen 

BoxrrBB,  cobbler 

Bpbbaob,  cattle  oarrifld  off 
in  a  raiding  expedition 

SXADT-HOUSB,     OT     aTAST* 

RAU8,  the  town -house, 
town-hall 


% 


Staxbt,  polftlQlaB,  atatea- 


Statb  ahd  TAIL,  to  strlko 
the  bear  with  a  staff, 
and  poll  off  the  dospi 
by  the  tall,  to  sepamte 
them 

Stoup,  a  flaffon,  deep 
Ml  lor  hold' 


ing 
liquids 
Btbaiok,  a  meason  of 
capacity B two  bushels: 
the  qnantity  of  malt 
genenuly  used  for  one 
brei ' 


SULLT,      MAmHUBW      OB 

BAthobb,  Dvkb  or, 
antiiar  of  Mimotrm  dm 
fioow  «(  Awato  AoonoMiM 
<f  Xitat  di  SmiH  U  Gramd 

(1684^ 
Btbdio,    a    nuudstrate, 
administratlTe  olBoer 

TABATxkBC,  snnff-boz 

Taboubbt,  stool 

Tam  Mabtx  quax  Mbb- 

ODBxo,  as  dlstlnffoished 

for  arms  as  for  diplomacy 
Tabkkb,  labourer 
Taubidob,  bnll-fl^ter 
TxBDXB,  to  cheran,  Talna, 

esteem 
TteacAOUBD,    or    Tbbma- 

GAUirr,  an  Oriental  devil 

Introduced      into     the 

medisval  mrstery-plajs. 

Compan  llsnoand 
Tttn-Sr.-QBia,  probably 

meant  fbr  *  By  the  head  <» 

Christ' 
Tftne-BLBAXT,  or  Tftna-BLBU, 

Tftne-DiBU,  God's  head— 

an  oath 
Tbuvbl,  flie  devil 
Thbbais,  dbbxbtb  ovJnflie 

neii^boarhood  of  Thebes 

on  the  Nile 
«  Thb  small  babb  volumb, 

etc  (p,  xxzi^  from  Dr. 

John    Fetriar's    BSUfO' 

mania,    an    .^pMIe    to 

JNekonl     Htbtr,     Mtq. 

0809) 
Tdtpaht,  a  kind  of  thin 

sQkf'ganse 
TooQUB,  a  small  bonnet  or 

low   cap  with    narrow 

onm 
To-VAMB,  nickname,  hono- 

xary  descriptive  title 


Tknn8,or  TuxByTrsvaa, 

in  the  FalatlMite 
Tboupb  dobAb,  choloe 

company,  ^Mf 
Tbudohxb,  an  affeettonata 

dimlnntive  of  Gertmde 

Two    ABD    A    PLAOK,    tWO 

Scotch  pennies  and  a 
^taek-iarBnglish 

Uir  HoioEB  ooma  il  fact, 
a  peiftet  gentleman 

Vaoobbloiablo,  donbt- 

less  for  Baeo  d  DUMo, 

Baochns  (wine)  the  Devil 
Tji  viorb,   woe   to   the 

vanqnished 
Tabium  bt.  mutabilb, 

fickle  and  changeable  (an 

women) 
Vbmtbb  St.  Obd.  an  oath, 

presumed  to  be  trsns- 

btable  as  *tha  body  of 

St  Christ' 
ViBux   boutibb.      8m 

Boatler 
Yin  obdotaibb,  the  wine 

tn  common  use 
Yrvx  BouBoooBx,  kmg  live 

Borgnndy! 
YolAb,  flight 

YOTA   DIIS    BXAX7DITA 

MAUGKU,  VOWS  listened 
to  by  unfriendly -dis- 
posed deities 

Wallaob  WioHT,  WaUaoe 
the  strong — a  ikvoorits 
designation  of  Sootland'a 
gieuheco 

WALLOOV&  8m  Black 
WaUoona 

Was  »»»"",  WHAT  mat- 
XBB,  what  the  deooe  I 

Wbimkbllbb,  wine-caUar 

Wbhcbblaus,  was  emperor 
of  Germany  from  1878  to 
140a  The  reigning  em* 
peror  at  the  time  or  thia 
romance  waa  FMLarlok 
IY.(1440^ 

WHnxrwHAwnra,  talking 
In  an  intimate  way  like 
lovers 

Tubofbau,  or  jubuibav, 
maiden,  yonng  woman 

ZucBTHAUB,  prison 
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'Ah  t  Ooontj  Ony,  tlM  boor  1b  nifpi,*  40 
*  Ah  I  Freedom  la  %  noUe  tUng/SM 
Anftchioiilsins,  480,  460 
Arahom,  BoottiBh,  4Sl;  qoMnli  c€,  78, 

480 ;  Mnooet  of,  75 
ArdemiM,  BOftr  oL    8m  ICwck,  WUUim 

delft 
Amot,  Seottleh  Ardier,  78 
Astrologer.    Sm  Geleottt 
Author,  hie  Introduction,  six 

Balafb^  Le,  88,  48;  Intsrvtow  with  his 
nephew,  44 ;  oontinete  Charles  of  Bur- 
gundy  with  Lools  XI.,  40 ;  astonished 
at  his  nephew's  fortune^  IIS ;  qnestioned 
by  Lonls  ZI.,  808;  reftases  to  klU 
Galeottl,  888;  his  honest  stupidity, 
864;  can;^  La  llarok's  head;  498; 
resigns  his  elaims  to  QoenttBL  481 

Balne,  Cardinal,  84;  sent  after  Oraveooenr, 
97 ;  his  horeemanship,  108,  441 ;  In- 
trigues with  CrftyeooBur,  106 ;  dines  with 
Louie  XL,  ISO ;  his  punishment,  889, 
446 

'Better  Und  firemit,'  etc.,  66, 486 

Bishop.  Sir  H.  B.,  40.  486 

Blok,  NDdMl,  841, 847;  IdUs  the  bishop, 
368 

Bohemian,  Bohemians.  Set  Hayiaddln, 
Marthon,  Zamet,  and  Gipsies 

Bonhomme,  Jacques,  71 

Boots,  anecdote  of,  866,  448 

Bnmtdme,  quoted,  440 

Burgundy,  jDuke  at  Sm  OhirlM  the 
Bold 

Campo-basso,  848 
Gud-playlng,  98,  480 
CnU  NcwMUt  NoimwUm,  4.  486 
Chaplain,  Bishop  of  Liege^s.  888 
Oharlemasne,  Louie  XL  and,  114,  440 
Charles  Ihe  Bold,  meetings  with  Lonls 
XL,   894,   444;    rough   reception    of 
Comines  and  IrHymbercourt,  816 ;  his 
violent  temper,  817, 846 ;  holds  a  grand 
oouncO,  874 ;  reception  of  the  herald, 
886 ;  thwarted  1^  Isabelle,  406 ;  oflDan 
her  as  a  prise  of  war,  406;  before  liege, 

Charles  the  Simple,  murder  of,  886 


Oharlet,  sent  back  with  lettara,  811; 
dellTen  tliem,  808 

ChiTalry,  time  of  Lonis  XL,  zl,  zlii,  8 

Colope,  Three  Kings  of;  198  ^  ^ 

Comines,  Fhlllp  dee,  meets  CrifrecoBor, 
887 ;  account  of,  888,  444,  44B;  brings 
disagreeable  news,  815 ;  Interriew  with 
Louis  XL,  860;  anecdote  of  Booted 
Head,  866,  448 

'County  Gu/,'  aong,  40 

Oovintree,  j»,  486 

Crawfbrd,  Lord,  78 ;  at  the  banquet,  76 ; 
arrests  Orleans  and  Dunois,  170 :  pre- 
pares to  defend  Louis  XL,  818:  inters 
▼lew  with  Quentin,  864;  recognises  La 
March's  head,  488 

OrftiYeooeur,  Count  of,  98:  deflee  Louis 
XI.,  96;  intrigues  with  Balne,  106; 
dines  with  Louis,  180 ;  meets  Quentin 
and  Isabelle,  878 ;  questions  Quentin, 
876 ;  his  TOW  of  Tengeanoe,  878 ;  oon- 
▼ereation  with  Dee  Comines  and 
B'Hymberoonrt,  887;  announces  the 
tidings  ftam  liege,  816:  oonducta 
Louis  XL  to  the  tower,  888 ;  opposee 
Quentln's  meeting  with  IsabeUe,  868 

CMreooeur,  Countess  of,  406 

Croye,  lAdy  Hameline,  188;  questions 
Quentin,  169 ;  her  note  to  him,  886 ; 
escape  ftom  Sohonwaldt,  880 ;  letter  to 
laabelle,  411 

Croye.  Lady  Isabelle,  at  the  inn,  81 ;  song 
of  'County  Guy,*  40;  reason  of  her 
Journey.  70 ;  demanded  by  Crireooenr, 
06 ;  in  tbe  gallery,  187 :  attentions  tnaa 
Orleans,  m\  Lonis  XL's  ooosplracy 
sgalnst  her,  148 ;  Journeys  to  Li«^, 
ISb  ;  dresnes  Quentln's  wound,  174 ;  her 
trust  in  him,  804 ;  rescued  by  him,  888 ; 
sheltered  in  FaTlllon's  house,  867; 
thanks  Trudehen,  868:  flight  ftom 
liege,  864;  fhlls  in  wltn  Crerecoeur, 
878;  Intemew  with  Quentin,  868; 
before  the  grand  council,  877;  wftases 
to  wed  Orleans,  405 ;  offered  as  a  prise 
of  war,  406,  449 ;  gets  her  aunf  s  letter, 
410 ;  sends  tntelliflenoe  to  Quentin,  418 

Cunningham,  Soottuh  Archer,  64,  71,  76 

Daik,  Oliver,  86,  489 ;  summons  Quentin, 
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DWttli  Lodll  XL, 

Dltd^   Ar.,  *t  OhUoD  d*  Hintlldi, 

DoroUif ,  Anst,  muiliga  oT,  zdl 
Donglu,  Bui  Dt  mnrdn  ot  118,  MO 
Dnnoli,  Ooimtor,  St ;  mpotU  (MTSinar'B 
UTlnl.  M:UMlliOuenCln  1M    takan 
Into  CDntod;,  170  ;  aU  DonngQ  baton 

Dorwud,    Qomtiii, 


Cher, 


a  Trttli  Lrmla  XI 


baui  the  Inta,  40;  iiiUiTMii  irtlh  Le 
Bilifri,  H ;  radBoUoiu,  U ;  InqidiM 
ftv  Hubn  Ffatm,  M ;  Bati  dawD  tJv 

nwnnl,  M;  nuolM  fn  tba  BooEttdi 
Aiv]in>  T4 ;  In  tin  DnHnOft-ehimbBr, 
Bl ;  Kpidiw  mnn  TniMn,  H :  tnooM 
LoiUiXiTliw ;  .1 •  •-*—  ■■*- 


•utiad,~n»,  136 ;  JMHlailwIl*,  lIT; 
aUowbCmwu  to  TUH,131 ;  nprimutded . 
1U-,  tnto-rliw  wlUi  Oalwttl,  14B: 
MOOrti  t>i»  I«dlM  of  Crojra,  1U ;  it- 
tocked  bj  Dnnoli  uid  Oneiitja,  JM  ; 
his  •nnmil  dmwd  br  labcUa,  114  ^ 
qoeAtiom  Hijmddln,  ITT  ^  dlKovem 
bli  tmclHrT,  ISO ;  hu  big  Ibrtuuc  told, 
KU ;  pan  HaimddiB,  »t ;  Uddm  lav? 
tfaflBEdaiu  lift  i'Hona  irtlli  UiBpwpIo 
oftJem  nt,  4U;  raodraLadjfiuns- 
Ibie'i  noti,  IM ;  loond  br  Harnddln, 
■W :  naoBca  Iiidy  Eanullna,  m :  re- 
tunu  Idr  labdls,  SM ;  Mm  FiTlilon, 
3(7 ;  Bnda  labeUa.  ISS ;  nina  oA 
BbciMn,  lu  1  ■hslionl  k  PiTUlon'i 
booM,  UTiDi^t  tmra  Uoea,  M4 -. lUlii 
In  with  OrtTecomr,  171;  qtwfdoBed 
by  hfra,  Kfl  i  bin    descent   rldlculod, 


I*}Unk,  m ;  MIM  TrudalKin,  tfr 
Ebikioh,  Ckrl,  IDO;  idisd  by  Qnnitln, 


nnuiii,  Ug  deaoilptJon  of  Loni*  ZL, 

Fune,  Slam  V  Ontrit,  qnoM,  MO 
Fend^  ■npoior,  dgliU  or,  irlli 
Flmrde  Lyi,  loD.lsi  taoatot  tT 
Pnun*,  >tyle  o(  Uiing  In,  nl:  Urns  of 
LonUXI.,  1 


•ommoned  MiOn  Uu,  UT ;  pndlet* 
hli  d«Ui,  Ml,  M« 
Ouoon,  the,  lU,  IW 


tbmtra  Qnnitln    U ;  si 


HI  at  SU; 
a  O«l«ottl, 


Bajnddin  If&DgnbIn 
HnghM,  JNunift  (tf  iVovnux,  milt,  430 
Hymbflmnrt,  Buou  d',  W7,  44S ;  brfaigB 

illimiiualilii  nam,  tilt 

iKTmoDDonoH,  AnUur'i,  xl,  xli 

JtottomuWL.    Bk  Cniya.  laballa  da 
Joan,  FifnotM,  bar  muriiga  with  QrlouH, 

S4,  B8,  lin,  440 1  danrtpUon  ot,  sa ;  bi 

Roland'i  Ballar,  IM 

KLn^'nn,  Hajnwldln'B  pony,  301,  400 

Vuqiila  da  BantUan*!  &c- 


I^sUai,    Rnid    with    tha    OgOTlaa,   U: 

Lsily,  Lndorls.    Sm  BlllM,  Le 

Li«*,  paimla  ot  ISO :  town,  US ;  teatt 

In,!]);  ilegsof,  434,4U 
IJ(^  BUhap  o^  108 ;  mtudar  ot,  Wl 
Llndean,  BoottUfa  Arohar,  TO,  TT 
Loehaa,  CHtIa  of,  171 
Lonii  XL,  cbunetar  of,  d,  3;  •nlebM 
Qnautln  a  appnach,  10 ;  hii  pananil 
Appaannoa,  13  ;  oonTanea  vltA  Qasn- 
tiiLlI.  MiElniihlmBbniakftM,!?: 
nlt«d  an  oj  CounMa  tailwIlB,  81 ; 
holdi  oonrt,  BT  ;  neapUon  of  (Mv»- 
aanr,  >3 ;  Kiida  Balna  aTtor  hlin,  07 ; 
toina   Balna,    101;  poUey   n^idlsc 
Princaaa  Joan,  103,  440;  at  tba  boar- 
bunt,  lOT;  naCDad  bj  Qiantln,  lOB; 
and    Oharlemagne,     114,     440;    poat* 
QnenUn   aa  aantlnal,  ll>;   enlaiUna 
CrtvcHHiT  and  Balna,  130;  Uihnmov, 
IB,  Ml  1  raprimuda  QiMBHn,  IK !  In 
oonaultatlOD  «Kb  Ollw  la  Daln,  UT, 
Mti  hla  mpcntWon,  144,  44T;  bt«r 
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view  with  Gal«otU.  148 ;  mcetii  CharlM 
At  PAronne^  SM ;  nls  giupUsioiui  obar> 
actor,  897,  446 ;  his  lodging  atPteonne, 
800:  inquires  about  Qoentin,  MB; 
methoda  of  cormption,  810;  at  the 
banquet,  818 ;  pnt  In  the  tower,  8S8, 
446 ;  reflections  on  Charles  the  EUmple's 
end,  828 ;  piayer  to  the  Lady  of  Curj, 
880,  446:  sounds  Le  Balafind,  881 ;  oon- 
demns  Oaleofeti  to  death,  888 ;  his  love 
ofvengeanoe,  884,  446;  interview  with 
GaleottI,  888;  oonTersatioa  with 
Oomlne^  860;  his  sneeeh  before  the 
Bniganaian  conneH,  915 ;  before  Liege, 
416 

ICadblon,  of  ChAtean  HantUan,  zzvU 

Karek,  William  de  h^  846;  eanses  the 
bishop  to  be  UUed,  368 ;  his  bride,  411, 
460;  in  battle,  486:  death  of,  488 

Marguet,  Princess  of  Scotland,  441 

Maithon,  the  Bohemian,  888 

Mephistoidiiles,  si 

Mercenary  troops,  8, 191,  871,  443 

MonU'h^889,  444 

Morrison,  Fynes,  qnoted,  443 

OoiLTiBB,  food  with  the  Leslies,  46 
Oliver  le  Daln.    Ses  Dain,  Oliver  le 
Oilllamme,  French  national  flag,  77 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  88;  relations  to  Pirinoess 
Joan,  84. 89, 102 ;  fear  of  Louis  XL,  89 ; 
enters  BoUad's  Gallery,  108 ;  attempts 
to  carry  off  Isabelle,  166;  taken  into 
custody,  170;  proposed  allianoe  with 
Isabelle,  406 

Pavillov,  the  syndic,  816;  rescued  by 
Qnentin,  887 ;  takes  Isabelle  under  his 
protection,  848 ;  his  lament  to  Geislaer, 
886 ;  shelters  IsabeUe  and  Qnentin,  866 ; 
gives  money  to  Qnentin,  861 

Pavilion,  MabeL  867 ;  leetores  Trodehen, 
864 

Pavilion,  Tmdehen,  880:  thanked  by 
Isabi^  868 ;  saved  by  Qnentin,  487 

P6ronne,  887,  448 ;  Barl  uerberf  a  Tbwer, 
888 

Petit  AndrA,  the  hunorons  hangman, 
68;  acts  as  guide,  168;  prepares  for 


Galeotti,  886;  hangs  Hayiaddin,  89C; 

note  on,  488 
Pictniesone,  Price  on,  xxvL  486 
Pienre,  Msttre.    See  Lonls  ZI. 
Plessis-lte-Tonrs.  Castle  o(  8, 19 
Printing,  invention  of,  161,  441 
Prior,  raadscan,  186 
Prise  of  honoor,  406,  448 

^iMiiMfi  i)iifiMifti,  the  novel,  zl 

RiiPAH.    SMMarthon 

Ronge  Banglier.    Sm  Haynddin 

Bonslaer,  of  lisge,  817 

St.  Hubbbt,  16,  486 

St  Fanl,  Constable,  81,  486 

St.  Quentbi,  81 

Schonwaldt,  Castle  o^  808 ;  gitiden,  814 ; 

assault  on,  8882886;  revel  hi,  846 
Schwanreiters,  871,  448 
Scottish  Archers.    See  Archers,  Scottish 
Scottish  auxiliaries,  in  France,  75,  489. 

Set  aZfo  Archers,  Scottish 
flwiesfthal  of  P^ronne  OasUe,  884 
Skene  Dhn,  68,  486 
Socel,  Agnes,  zIt 
Squire  of  Lowe  Degree,  818,  448 
Stephens,  Miss,  40,  486 
StUts,  use  of,  44,  486 
Sully,  Duke  of,  zzxi 

ToBOM  d'Or.  Bunundlan  herald,  06; 

questions  uouge  SangUer,  888 
Tristan  THermite,  10 ;  condenms  Quentin 

to  death,  60 ;  worsted  by  the  Scottish 

Archers,  67 ;  apologises  to  Quentin,  86 ; 

takes  charge  of  Dunois  and  Orleans,  178 ; 

nrroares  to  ezecuto  Qaleotti,  888 ;  the 

historical  person,  446 
Trois-IBsohelles,  the  lugubrious  hangman, 

68 ;  at  P^ronne,  886 ;  hangs  Hayraddin, 

896 
Troyes,  Jesa  de,  his  Chnmkie,  187,  488 
Tmdohen.    £Sm  Pavilion,  Trudchen 

Wrxwolkb,  TieL    Set  Olorienz,  Le 

Zajcr  Mauobabin,  68 
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